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PORPHYRIUS,  a  philofopher  of  great  name  among 
the  Ancients,  was  born  A.  D.  233.  in  the  Reign  of 
Alexander  Severus.    He  was  of  Tyre,  a  city  in  Phce-  Fabric.  Bib- 
nicia ;  and  had  the  name  of  Malchus,    in  common  Hoth.  Graec. 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  Syrophoenician.     St.  Jerom  and  Hoifteniu* 
St.  Auguftin  have  called  him  Bataneotes  :  whence  Fabricius  *e  ?lt-  * 
fufpe&s,  that  .the  real  place  of  his  nativity  was  Batanea,  a  ^hpil  ibuf 
town  of  Syria  ;  and  that  he  was  carried  from  thence  with  a  m^u"^ 
colony  to  Tyre.     He  went  to  Athens,  where  he  had  the  fa-  * 

mous  Longinus  for  his  mafter  in  rhetoric,  who  changed  his 
Syrian  name  Malchus,  as  not  very  pleating  to  Grecian  ears, 
into  that  of  Porphyrius,  which  anfwered  to  it  in  Greek.  Af- 
terwards he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  heard  the  celebrated  philofopher  Plotinus;  whofe 
life  he  has  written,  and  inferted  in  it  many  particulars  con- 
cerning himfelf.  Five  years  after,  he  went  to  refide  at  Lily- 
baeum  in  Sicily,  on  which  account  he  is  fometirnes  called 
Siculus :  and  here,'  as  Eufebius  and  Jerom  relate,  he  comr 
pofed  thofe  famous  hooks  againft  the  chriftians,  which,  for 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  jnan,  and  for  the  (harpnefs 
and  learning  with  which  thev  were  written,  were  afterward* 
Vol.  X.  B  thought 
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PORPHYRIU& 
thought  &  considerable,  as.  to  he  fnpp«»fl^  by  particular  e- 
duSb  under  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  and  Theodofius.  Some 
have  furmifed,  that  thefe  books  are  ftill  extant,  and  fecretly 
preferved  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's  library :  but,  confidering 
the  zeal  with  which  the  christians  would  naturally  purfue 
the  memory  and  writings  of  this  philofopher,  who  was  in- 
deed the  moft  bitter  as  well  as  tbe  mod  able  adverfary  they 
had  ever  known,  it  cannot  be  fuppoJed,  but  they  would  ufe 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fearch  out  and  deftroy  thefe  ex-^ 
ccrable  books.  The  circumftances  of  Porphyry's  life,  after 
his  arrival  in  Sicily,  are  little  known  ;  except  that  he  died 
at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  Diocletian's  reign,  when  he 
was  above  feventy  years  of  age.  Some  have  itiagined  that 
\i€  was  in  the  early  part  of  hfs  life  a  chriftian,  but  afterwards, 
through  fome  difguft  or  other,  deferted  that  profeffion,  and 
grew  exceedingly  bitter  againft  it :  while  others  have  hinted, 
that  he  embraced  chriftian ity  when  he  was  old,  and  after 
he  had  written  with  great "  acrimony  againft  it.  Though 
many  ancient  writers  have  given  countenance  to  the  former 
of  thefe  opinions,  yet  there  feems  nothing  to  fupport  it,  Ihc- 
cept  that  in  his  younger  years  he  Was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Origen  ;  Whofe  great  and  extenfive  reputation  had  drawn 
him  to  Alexandria.  The  latter  has  no  foundation  at  all. 
Eunapius*  who  wrote  the  life  of  Porphyry,  which  is  ftill  ex- 
tant, after  obferving  that  he  Kved  to  be  extremely  old,  fays, 
*'  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  many  things  in  his  feter  writ- 
<c  ings  contradtft  what  he  had  advanced  in  his  former,  from 
f*  whence  I  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
*  Changed  his  opinions  :"  yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  change  here  alluded  to  was  from  paganifm  to  chri- 
ftianity. 

Porphyry  wrote  a  great  number  of  things,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  have  perifhed.  Some  have  Wiftied,  that  his 
books  againft  the  christians  had  come  down  to  us,  becaufe 
they  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  among  innumerable  blafphe- 
mies  againft  Chrift  and  his  religion,  which  might  eafily  havs 
been  confuted,  many  admirable  things  would  have  been 
found.  And  indeed,  there  is  no  fmall  reafon  to  think  fo*; 
for  Porphyry  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  later  Platonifts, 
tnd  on  that  account  called  by  way  of  diftinSion  "  tbe  phi- 
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*  Jofopher,**  but  be  was  confummate  in  all  kinds  of  learning 
and  knowledge.  Some  of  his  works  remain :  anfl  the  four 
following,  De  abftinentia  ab  efu  animahum  libri  quafiuor* 
t>e  vita  Pythagorse,  Sententiw  ad  intelligibilia  ducentcs,  De 
Antro  Nymphopim,  with  a  fragment  De  Styge  preferved  by 
Stobaeus,  Were  printed  at  Cambridge  1655*  8vo.  with  ^ 
Latin  verfion,  and  the  life  of  Porphyry  fubjoifted,  by  Lucas 
Hoiftenius.  The  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  however  is  but 
a  fragment,  has  fince  been  published  by  the  noted  critic 
Kufterus,  at  Amfterdam  1707  in  4to.  in  conjunction  witH  / 

that  written  by  Japiblicus*  who  was  a  difciple  of  out  phi* 
lofopher.  It  fhould  have  been  obferved,  that  the  above  piece? 
of  Pythagoras,  printed  at  Cambridge,  were  publUhed  jointly 
with  Epi&etus  and  Arrian's  Commentary,  and  the  Tabul* 
Cebetis. 

POTTER   (Df.  CttfcistoptfER)   a  leafned  £nglifl| 
divine,  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Barnabas  Potter,  bifhop  of  Car* 
Kfle  ;  and  born  in  Westmorland  about  1591*     He  was  ad-  Lloyd't  Ms* 
xnitted  of  Queen's  college  Oxford  in  1606,  where  he  took  p0*j™JT* 
in  due  time  both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity,     tie  was  Worthies  <tf 
firft  made  fellow,  and  in  1626  fucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  Wcftttor* 
provoftfhip  of  his  College*     Though  a  zealous  puritanical  Wood's  A- 
preacher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent  to  bilhop  Laud.  ^?*  °X0P4 
In  16289  he  preached  a  fermon  at  Ely-houfe,  upon  the  con-  Di&onary* 
fecration  of  his  uncle;  who,   "  though  a  thorough-paced 
«  Calvinift,"  6ys  Mr.  Wood,  was  made  bi(hop  of  Carlifle 
by  the  endeavours  of  Laud.     In  1633,    he  publilhed  ait 
M  Anfwer  to  a  late  popifh  pamphlet,   intitled  Charity  Aftf- 
"taken:"  (See  KNOT  and  CHIL^INGWORTH.) 
which  he  wrote  by  the  (pecial  order  of  king  Charles  I. 
whofe  chaplain  he  was.     In  1635,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Worcefter ;  and  in  1640  became  vice-chancellor    v 
of  Oxford,  in  the  execution  of  which  office  he  met  with 
fome  trouble  from  the  members  of  the  long  parliament* 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  lent  all  his  plate 
to  the  king  -,  and  declared,  that  he  would  rather,  like  Dio- 
genes, drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  than  that  his 
majefty  (hoedd  want ;  and  he  afterwards  fuffered  much  for 
iht  roval  caufe.    He  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Dur- 
f*^  B  %  ham 
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ham  in  January  1645-6;  but  was  prevented  from  being 
inftalled  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  college  the 
third  of  March  following.  He  was  learned,  "and  of  exem- 
plary life  and  conversation.'  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  provoftfhip  of  Queen's  college,  mar- 
ried his  widow. 

*  •  *  * 

POTTER    (Dr.  John)  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  very  learned  man,  was  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter, 
a  linnen-draper  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire :  where  he  wasi 
Biographia     born  about  1674.     Being  put  to  fchool  there,  he  made  an 
Britannlca.     uncommon  progrefs  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  at  fourteen 
'         years  of  age,  was  fent  to  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford.     At 
hineteen,   he  publiflied  Variantes  Le&iones  &  Notae  ad  Plu- 
tarchi  librum  de  audiendis  poetis  ;   &  ad  Bafilii  magni  ora- 
tionem  ad  Juvenes,  quomodo  cum  fru£tu  legere  poffint  Grae- 
corum  libros,  1693,  8vo.     The  year  after,  he  was  chofen 
fellow  of  Lincoln  college  ;   and,  proceeding  mafter  of  arts, 
.  *   .    ■       he  took 'pupils,-  and  went  into  orders.     In  1697,  came  out 
bis  ddition  of  Lycophron  in  folio  :  it  was  reprinted  in  1702, 
and  is  reckoned  the  beft  of  that  obfeure  writer.     The  fame- 
year,   1697,  he  publiflied  likevvife  the  firft  volume  of  hte- 
**  Antiquities  of  Greece:"    which  was  followed  by  the  fe*- 
coad:,  the  year  after.     Several  additions  were  made  by  him    * 
in  the  fubfequent  editions  of  this  ufeful  and  learned  work, 
of  which  the  feventh  edition'  was  publiflied  in  175 1. 

Thefe  works  eftabliflied  his  fame  in  the  literary  republid 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  engaged  him  in  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Grsevius  and  other  learned  foreigners.  In  1704,' 
he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  became  chaplain 
to  acchbifhop  Tenifoa,  with  whom  he  went  to  refide  at 
Lambeth;  was  made  doctor  in  1706,  and  foon  after  chap* 
lain  to  the  queen.  In  1707,  he  publiflied  in  8vo.  "  A 
"  Difcourfe  upon  Church  Government;"  and,  the  year 
after,  fucceeded  Dr.  Jane  as  regius  profeflbr  of  dfvinityi 
and  canon  of  Chrift-church,  in  Oxford.  In  171 5,  he  Was 
made  bifliop  of  Oxford  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  publiflied  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  two  vo- 
lumes iblio.  In  January  1736-7,  he.  fucceeded  Dr.  Wil-  , 
liam  Wake  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury  :  which  high 
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and  important  office  he  Supported  with  much  dignity  for  ten- 
years,  dying  in  1747-  He  was  a  learned  and  exemplary 
churchman,  bpt  of  a  character  by  no  means  amiable ;  be- 
ing ftrongly  tin&ured  with  that  fort  of  pride,  haughtinefs, 
and  feverity  of  manners,  which  ufually  accompanies  a  rigid 
.orthodoxy.  It  may  be  added  too,  though  not  to  his  credit, 
that  he  difinherited  his  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  he  mortified  his 
ambition,  by  marrying  below  his  dignity.  His  "  Theolo- 
"  gical  Works,  containing  Sermons,  Charges,  Difcourfe  of 
"  Church  Government,  and  Divinity  Lectures,"  were  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  1753,  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 

POU  R  B  U  S  (Peter  and  Francis)  father  and  fon,  two 
good  Flemifh  painters,  the  former  of  whom  being  born  at 
Goude,  and  the  latter  at  Bruges.  They  flourifhed  in  the  15th 
century ;  and  each  of  them  in  the  place  of  his  birth  did  a 
great  many  fine  pieces,  which  are  yet  in  the  churches,  and 
remain  fufficient  proofs  of  their  (kill.  Francis  having  been 
for  fome  time  his  father's  difciple,  removed  to  Frans  Floris, 
whom  he  excelled  in  colouring.  He  was  a  better  painter 
than  his  father,  and  there  are  admirable  pi&ures  of  his  draw- 
ing in  the  iown  houfe  at  Paris.  The  father  died  in  the  year  t>  pjj^ 
.1583,  and  the  fon  anno  1622. 

POU  S  SIN  (Nicolas)  an  eminent  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Andel,  a  little  city  in  Normandy,  in  the  year 
1594.  His  family  however  were  originally  of  Soiflbns ;  in 
which  city  there  were  fome  of  his  relations  officers  in  the 
Prefidial  court.  John  Pouffin,  his  father,  was  of  noble  ex- 
traction, but  born  to  a  very  fmall  eftate.  His  ion  feeing  the  ' 
narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  determined  to  fet  up  for 
himfelf  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  chofe  painting  for  his  pro- 
feffion,  having  naturally  a  flrong  inclination  to  that  art.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  it.  A  Poidovin  lord,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him, 
put  him  to  Ferdinand,  a  face-painter,  whom  Pouffin  left  in 
three  months  to  place  himfelf  with  Lallemant,  with  whom 
he  ftaid  but  a  month ;  he  faw  he  fhould  neyer  learn  any 
thing  from  fuch  mafters,  and  he.  refolved  not  to  lofe  his  timp 
with  them,  belieying  he  fhould  profit  more  by  fludying  the 
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Works  of  great  matters*  than  by  the  discipline  of  ordinary 
painters. 

He  Worked  a  while  in  diftemper,  and  did  it  with  extraor* 
dinary  facility.  The  cavalier  Marino  being  at  that  time  \H 
t'aris,  and  knowing  Pouffin's  genius  was  Above  the  fmal! 
performances  he  was  employed  abdut,  perfuaded  him  to  gd 
in  his  company  to  Italy  :  Pouflin  had  before  made  two  vaiii 
attempts  to  undertake  that  journey,  yet  by  fome  means  or  6* 
ther  he  was  hindered  from  accepting  the  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  However,  he  promifed  to  follow  in  a  fhort 
time.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  promife,  though  not  till 
lie  had  drawn  feveral  other  pidures  in  Paris,  among  which 
Was  the  death  of  the  virgin  for  the  church  of  Notre-Dartie. 
Having  finifijed  his  bufinefs,  he  fet  out  for  Rome  in  thd 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  there  met  with  his  friend,  the  cavalier  Marino,  whd 
was  mighty  glad  to  fee  him  ;  and,  to  be  as  ferviceable  as  ha 
Could,  recommended  him  to  cardinal  Barberini,  who  denied 
to  be  acquainted  with  him ;  having  no  opportunity  for  it* 
Pouflin  had  no  body  to  affift  and  encourage  him.  He  couM 
fcarce  maintain  himfelf.  He  was  forced  to  give  away  his. 
Wortcs  for  fo  little,  as  would  hardly  pay  for  his  colours  :  thia 
was  his  laft  fhift.  However,  his  courage  did  not  fail  him  ; 
he  minded  his  ftudies  afliduoufly,  refolving,  whatever  came 
of  it,  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  profeffion  :  he  had  little 
money  to  fpend,  and  that  hinder'd  him  from  converting  with 
any  one,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  retire  by  himfeif* 
and  defign  the  beautiful  things  that  are  in  Rome,  as  well 
antiquities  as  the  works  of  the  famous  Roman  painters. 

Though,  when  he  left  France,  he  refolved  to  copy  the} 
pictures  of  the  greateft  mafters,  yet  he  exercifed  himfelf  very 
little  that  way.  He  thought  it  enough  to  examine  .them  well, 
to  make  his  reflections  upon  them,  and  that  which  he  fhould 
do  mare,  would  be  fo  much  time  loft ;  but  he  had  another 
opinion  of  the  antique  figures.  He  defigned  them  with  czte% 
and  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  them  in  his  mind,  that  drey 
were  his  principal  obje&s,  and  he  employed  himfelf  rntircly 
to  the  ftudy  of  them.  He  was  convinced  that  the  fource  <jf 
tvery  beauty  and  every  grace  rofe  from  thole  excellent  pieces', 
tnd  that  the  antietit  fculptors  had  drained  natty*  to  render 
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their  figures  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  His  clofe  friend - 
ftiip  with  two  fculptors,  l'Algarde  and  Francis  Flaniand,  in 
trhofe  houfe  he  lodged,  ftrengthened,  and  perhaps  begat  his  in- 
clination :  be  it  as  it  will,  be  never  left  it,  and  it  encreafed 
in  him  as  he  grew  older,  which  may  be  feen  by  his  works. 

It  is  faid,  he  at  firft  copied  fome  of  Titian's  pieces,  with 
whofe  colouring  and  the  touches  of  bis  landflrips,  he  was 
infinitely  pleafed,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  them,  to  fet 
off  the  good  gufto  of  deiign,  whicrj  he  had  contracted  by  his 
ftudy  of  the  antique.  Indeed,  it  is  obfervable,  that  bis  firft 
pieces  are  painted  with  a  better  gout  of  colours  than  his  lafh 
But  he  foon  (hewed,  by  his  performances,  that,  generally 
fpcaking,  he  did  not  much  value  the  part  of  colouring,  or 
thought  he  knew  enough  of  it,  to  make  his  pictures  as  perfe& 
as  be  intended.  He  had  ftudied  the  beauties  of  the  antique, 
the  elegance,  the  grand  gufto,  the  corre&nels,  the  variety 
of  proportions,  the  adjustments,  the  order  of  the  draperies, 
the  nobleneis,  the  fine  air  and  boldncfs  of  the  bteads ;  the 
jnannerv,  cuftoms  of  times  and  places,  and  every  thing  that 
was  beautiful  in  the  remains  of  the  antique  fculpture,  tofuch 
a  degree,  that  one  can  never  enough  admire  the  exa&nefs 
with  which  he  tes  enriched  his  painting  in  all  thofe  parts  of 
KfAj. 

He  ufed  frequently  to  examine  the  ancient  fculptures  ip 
the  vineyards  about  Rome,  and  this  confirmed  him  more 
and  more  in  the  love  of  thofe  antiquities.  He  would  fpend 
jeveral  days  together  in  making  reflexions  upon  them  by 
himfelf.  it  was  in  thefe  retirements  that  he  confidered  the 
extraordinary  effect*  of  nature  with  refpe&  to  landikips,  that 

[a]  He  might,  if  be  had  fo  pleaied,      We  may  with  as  much  reafon  believe, 
e  deceived  the  j«4gmeot  of  the  pub-     that  if  Poufitn  had  paUted  in  htQn 


Jic,  as  well  as  Michael  Aageta  did, who,  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall,   and  kept 

having  made  a  ftatue  of  Cupi<),  broke  any  part  of  it  by  him,  the  world  midst 

off  an  ann9  which  he  kept  by  him,  as  eafily  have  beta  perfoaded,  that  his 

and  buried  the  reft  of  the  figuie  in  a  tainting  had  been  the  work  of  fome 

place  which  he  knew  was  to  be  dug  famous  antique  painter,  as  they  were 

up.    The  ftatue  being  found,    every  (atisfied  that  Michael  Angelo'i  Cupid 

-body  took  it  for  aiiti^ue,  (ill  MfehaeJ  was  a  piece  of  antiquity,  there  was 

Angeio,  applying  the  arm  he  had  by  luch  a  conformity  between  Pouffin's 

him  to  the  body  of  the  figure,  eon-  paintings,   and  what  have  been  raolly 

tinced  Che  critics,  that  they  were  qll  discovered  in  that  wwth  ***&  *<* 

ariftaken,  though  thev  of  all  men  are  certainty  antiques* 
the  Jurdcft  to  be  convinced  of  an  errof, 

/    -S'4  he 
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he  defigned  his  animals,' his  dlftances,  his  trees,   and  ever^ 
thing  excellent  that  was  agreeable  to  his  gufto. 

Befides  that,  Pouffin  ftudied  the  antique  exactly,  he  alfo 
made  curious  obfervations  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Do* 
ihenichino,  who  of  all  painters,  in  his  opinion,  invented  beft, 
defigned  mod  correctly,  and  expreffed  the  paffions  jnoft  vi- 
goroufly,  three  things  which  Pouffin  efteemed  the  fhoft  efc 
fential  parts  of  painting.  He  neglected  nothing  that  could 
render  his  knowledge  in  thefe  three  parts  perfect :  he  was 
altogether  as  curious  about  the  general  expreffion  of  his  fub- 
jects,  which  he  has  adorned  with  every  thing  that  he  thought 
would  excite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

He  left  no  grand  compofitions  behind  him,  and  all  the  rea- 
fon  we  can  give  for  it  is,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  <& 
them ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  but  it  was  chance  only  that 
made  him  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  eafel  pieces,  of  a  bignefe 
proper  for  a  cabinet,  fuch  as  the  curious  required  of  him.   ' 
Lewis  XIII,  and  monfieur  de  Noyers,  miriifter  of  ftate  arid 
fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  wrote  to  him  at  Rome  to 
oblige  him  to  return  to  France  :  he  confented  to  it  with  a 
great  reluctance.     He  had  a  penfion  aifigned  him,  and  a 
lodging  ready  furnifhed  at  the  Tuilleries.     He  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Lord's  fupper  for  the  chapel  of  the  caftle  of  St. 
'Germain,  and  that  which  is  in  the  Jefuit's  novitiate  at  Pa- 
rish    He  began  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre :  but  the  faction  of  Vouet's  fchool  railing  at  him 
and  his  works,  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  own  coun- 
try.    He  was  alfo  weary  of  the  tumultuous  way  of  living  at 
\Paris,  which  never  agreed  with  him  ;  wherefore  he  fecretly 
refolved  to  return  to  Rome,  pretending  he  went  to  fettle  his 
domeflic  affairs  and  fetch  his  wife  :  but  when  he  got  there, 
whether  or  no  he  found*  himfelf  as  in  his  center,  or  was 
quite  put  off  from  any  thought  of  returning  to  France  by  the 
deaths  of  cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  king,  which  happened 
.about  that  time,  .he  never  left  Italy  afterwards. 

He  continued  working  on  his  eafel-pieces,  and  fent  therh 

from  Rome  to  Paris,  the  French  buying  thefti  every  where 

as  fail  as  they  laid  hands  on  them,  if  they  were  to  be  bought 

for  money,  valuing  his  productions  as  much  as  Raphael's. 

Pouffin  having  lived  happily  to  his  threefcore  and  eleventh 

year, 
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year,  died  paralytic  anno  1665.  H«  married  GafperYiiflert 
ty  whom  he  had  no  children.  His  eftate  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fixty  thoufand  livres ;  but  he  valued  his  eafe  above 
riches,  and  prefer'd  his  abode  at  Rome,  where  he  lived, 
without  ambition,  to  making  his  fortune  elfeurhere  [b].  He 
never  made  words  about  the  pride  of  his  pidures ;  he  put 
ilown  his  rates  at  the  back  of  the  canvas,  and  it  was  always 
given  him.  He  had  no  difciple.  Moft  painters  efteem  with* 
out  imitating  him  :  his  manner  is  too  inaccejffible,  and  wheft 
once  they  enter  upon  it,  they  cannot  go  through  with  it 
Pouffin  was  born  with  a  great  and  line  genius  for  painting  ; 
his  early  love  of  the  antique  figures  put  him  upon  ftudying 
them  with  care,  and  by  his  ftudies  became  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  their  beauties,  and  of  the  difference  between  them  as 
to  their  goodnefs.  He  was  an  excellent* anatomfft,  and  ac- 
quired a  confummate  habitude  of  defign  after  the  antique 
gufts ;  yet  even  in  his  defigns,  he  did  not  confider  nature, 
as  the  origin  of,  all  beauty,  fo  much  as  he  fliould  have  done* 
He  thought  fculpture  was  to  be  preferred  before  her,  tho'  &e 
is  the  miftrefs  of  all  arts,  and  always  valued  the  imitation  of 
the  ancients  more  than-  the  life":  by  this  means  the  naked 
of  his  figures,  in  moft ,  part  of  his  pictures,  has  fomewhat 
initrefembling  painted  ftone,  and  is  rather  like  the  hardneis 
of  marble  than  the  delicacy  of  fleOi,  full  of  blood  and 
life. 

His  invention  in  hiftorical  and  fabulous  fubjeds  is  •  inge- 
nious, as  alfo  his  allegories:  he  preferved  decorum  in  all  of 
tbem,  especially  m  his  heroical  fubjecls  :  he  introduced  every 
thing  that  could  render  them  agreeable  and  inftru&tye  :  he 
wprefled  them  according  to  their  real  character,  in  joyning 
the  paffions  of  the  foul  in  particular,  to  the  exprefiions  of 
the  fubje&s  in  general. 

His  landfkrps  are  admirable  for  their  fites  ;  the  novelty  of 
the  object  which  compofes  them;  the  naturaJnefs  of  the 
iwth;  the  variety  of  the  trees,  lightnefs  of  his  touches; 

< 

[b]  Bifliop  Mafiirti,    who  was  af-  to  fee  him  doit  himfelf,  and  could  not 

towards  a  cardinal;  flaying  once  on  a  help  faying,-  I -very  much  pity  yon, 

*wt  to  him  till  it  was  dark,  Poufiin  monfietur  Pouflln,  that  you  nave  nqt 

took  th©  candle  in  his  hand,  lighted  one  fervant.     And  I  pity  you  more, 

torn  down  flairs,  and  waited  upon  him  my  lord,  replied  Pouifin,  that  you  have 

to  bis  coach.    The  prelate  was  forty  fo  manyt 

<  and 
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and  in  fart,  the  Angularity  of  the  matters  that  enter  into 
the  coqupofition :   they  would  have  been  every  way  perfect, 
if  he  had  ftrcngthened  them  a  little  more  by  the  local  colours, 
and  the  artifice  of  the  tlaro  obfeuro. 

When  occafion  offered,  he  adorned  bis  pi&ures  with  ar«* 
ckite&ure :  be  did  it  with  a  fine  gout,  and  his  perfpedtive 
which  he  underflood  to  peife&ion,  was  exa&ly  regular. 

He  was  not  always  happy  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figures  5 
on  the  .contrary,  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  diflributing  them  ira 
the  generality  of  his  competitions  too  much  in  baffo  relievo* 
ana  in  -the  fame  line ;  his  attitudes  are  not  varied  enough^ 
nor  fi>  well  contracted  as  they  might  be. 

His  draperies  in  all  bis  pieces  are  compjonly  of  the  fame 
irw%  and  the  great  number  of  bis  folds  hinders  the  fimpli- 
city»  which  addfi  a  grandeur  to  works.  As  fine  as  his  ge- 
nius was  and  as  extenfive,  k  was  not  fufficient  for  all  th£ 
parte  of  painting.  He  loved  the  antiquities  fo  intirely,  and 
applied  bimfelf  to  them  fo  much,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
coufider  his  art  in  every  branch  of  it.  He  negle&ed  colour- 
ing. We  may  perceive  by  his  works  in  general,  that  be 
knew  nothing  of  local  colours  and  claro  obfeuro:  for 
which  region  almoft  all  bis  pictures  have  a  certain  grey  pre- 
dominant in  them,  that  has  neither  form  nor  effe£L  Some 
of  the  pieces  of  his  firft  manner,  and  fome  of  his  feeond,  may 
however  be  excepted.  Yet  to  examine  the  matter  narrowly* 
we  Jhall  find  that  where  any  of  his  colouring  is  good,  be  ifr 
indebted  for  it  to  what  he  remembred  of  that  part  of  his  art  id 
the  pi£hires  be  copied  after  Titian,  and  was  not  the  efie& 
of  any  intelligence  in  the  principles  of  the  Venetian  febool : 
in  a  word,  it  is  plain  Pouffin  had  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
colours  f  c].  Indeed  his  colours,  as  they  appear  to  the  fpe£ta<- 
tors,  are  nothing  but  general  tints,  and  not  the  imitation  of 
nature,  which  he  fcldom  ionfulted  about  them.  I  fpeak  of 
his  figures,  and  not  of  his  landflrips.  In  the  latter  he 
feems  to  hxve  oonfidered  the  natural  colours  more,  and  it  i? 
not  difficult  to  guefs  the  reafon  of  it ;  for  not  being  able  to 

£c  J  tn  his  life  by  Bellori  Felibien,  were  abandoned  them ;  an  undeniable 
(here  is  a  fincere  confeflion  that  he  proof  that  he  never  wm  mafterof  the 
424  not  uftdcrfland  them,  and  had  as  it     theory  of  colouring. 

fiwl 
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find  out  landfkrpe  19  the  antique  marble,  lie  #al  fofted  to 
feek  after  it  in  nature. 

As  for  the  ciaro  obfcuro  he  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
k,  and  if  we  meet  with  it  in  any  of  his  pictures*  it  came 
there  purely  by  chance*  Had  he  known  that  Artifice  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  eflentuti  parts  of  painting*  as  vM\  for  the 
icpofe  of  the  fight,  as  to  give  force  and  truth  to  the  whole 
compoiition  of  a  picture,  he  would  always  certainly  ha?* 
made  ufe  of  it.  He  would  have  fought  after  a  way  to 
group  his  lights  to  the  beft  advantage^  \  whereas  they  are  fo 
difperfed  in  his  pieces,  that  the  eye  knows  not  where  to 
hx  itfeif  His  chief  aim  was  to  pleafe  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  though  without  difpute  every  thing  that  is  tnftruo»v 
tive  in  painting,  ought  to  communicate  itfeif  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  only  by  the  fatisfadion  of  the  eye**  hy  a  perfect 
imitation  of  nature :  and  this  is  the  whole  duty,  and  ought 
to  be  the  whole  aim  of  painting. 

Pouflin,  by  neglecting  to  imitate  nature  the  fountain  oF 
variety,  fell  often  on  very  apparent  repetitions  both  in  the 
airs  of  his  heads  and  his  expreffions.  His  genius  was  rather 
of  a  mafculine,  noble  and  fevere  character,  than  graceful ; 
and  one  may  fee  by  the  works  of  this  very  Painter,  that  there 
may  be  beauty  fometimes  where  there  is  no  grace. 

His  manner  was  new  and  Angular ;  he  was  the  author  of 
it,  and  we  muft  own  that  in  the  parts  of  his  art  which  he 
pofiefled,  his  ftile  was  great  and  heroic ;,  and  that  take  him 
altogether,  he  was  not  only  the  beft  painter  of  his  own 
feation,  but  equalled  the  beft  painters  of  Italy.  FeKbien,  Felibicn  ie 
who  has  written  the  life  of  this  painter  v^fy  coirtdly  and  PUes. 
at  large,  gives  a  particular  account  of  his  pictures,  with 
a  defcription  of  thofe  that  are  moft  efteemed. 

PRIC-fiUS,  orPkicE,  (John)  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  judgment,  was  horn  in  England,  and  flourifhed 
In  the  17th  century.  We  know  but  few  particulate  of  his  Ba  j^sDjft 
life.  He  refided  fome  years  at  Paris,  and  publifted  fome  in  voce, 
books  there  \  but  left  it  through  difguft  in  164.6,  when  he 
tetumed  to  England.  After  having  travelled  many  years,  he 
retired  to  Florence,  and  there  turned  Roman  catholic.  He 
lied  at  Rome  in  1676,  after  having  published  ftverat  books, 

in 
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in  which  he .  difpUyed  vaft  erudition  Hp  wrote  ;n<tfea  bn  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  holy  fcriptures  :  but  his  notes  upon  the: 
"Apoldgy,  and  commentary  upon  the  Metamorphofes,  of 
Apuleiusr  are  the>  works,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  knpwru 
The  former  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1635,  4to  :  the  latter 
at  Tergou  1650,  in  8vo,  and  fells  now  with  us,  though  it 
is  not  ea(y  to  fay  for  what  reafon,  at  a  very  extraordinary 
price, 

«  PRIDEAUX  (John;  a  learned  Englify  bifliop, 
was  born  at  Stowford  in  Devon(hire,r  the  17th  of  September 
Frincc't  1578.  His  father  being  in  mean  circumftances,  and  haying 
S^o^ircf  a  nunacous  'family*  our  prelate,  after  he  had  learned  to 
—Wood's  write  and  read,  flood  candidate  for  the  parifh  clerkfhip  of 
ot.^Go»!"  ^g^°Tow  dear  Harford;  but  being  difappointed,  a  gentle- 
Piciavote.  woman  of  tjie  parifh  maintained  him  at  fchool,  till  he  had 
gained  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Then  he  tra- 
velled on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  at  firft  lived  in  a  very  mean 
ftation  in  Exeter  college,  doing  fervile  offices  in  the  kitchen, 
and  profecuting  his  ftudies  at  leifure-hours  j  till  atlaft  he  was 
taken  notice  of  in  the  oollege,  and  admitted  a  member  of  it 
in  1596.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity;  was 
greatly  diftinguiihed  by  his  abilities  and  learning  ;  and  after 
having  been  fome  years  fellow,  was  in  16 12  chofen  reclor  of 
his  college.  In  1615,  he  was  made  regius  profeflbr  of  di- 
vinity, by  virtue  of  which  place  he  became  canon  of  Chrift- 
church,  and  reclor  of  Ewelme  in  Oxfordfhire ;  and  after- 
wards .  difcharged  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  feveral 
years.  In  1641,  he  was  advanced  to.  the  bifliopric  of  Wor- 
cefter ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  national  troubles,  which  were 
then  commenced,  received  little  or  no  profit  from  it,  and 
became  greatly  impoverifiied.  For,  adhering  fledfaflly  to  his 
majefty's  caufe,  and  excomrhunicating  all  thofe  of  his  diocefe, 
who  took  up  arms  againft  him,  he  was  plundered  and  re- 
duced to  fuch  ftraits,  as  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  excellent  H- 
brary.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Bredon  in  Worcejfterfliire,  at 
the  houfe  pf  his  fon-in-law  Dr.  Henry  Sutton,  the  30th  of 
July  1650  s  leaving  to  his  children  no  legacy,  but  "  pious 
"  poverty,  God's  bleffing,  arid  a .father's  prayers,"  as  the 
words  of  his  will  are.    Cleveland  the  £oet  wrote  an  elegy 
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upon  his  death.    He  was  a  man'  of  very  great  learning,  and      ' 
of  as  great  humility ;  for  he  ufed  ofteh  to  fay,  after  his  ad* 
vancement,  "  ifj  I  could  have  been  clerk  of  Ugborow,  I  had 
**  never  been  bifhop  of  Worcefter."    He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  works,  written  many  of  them  in  Latin. 

PRIDEAUX  (Dn  Humphrey)  an  Englifli  di- 
vine  of  excellent  abilities  and  learning,  was  born  at  Pad- . 
flow   in  Cornwall,   the  3d  of  May  1648  :  being  the  third: 
fon  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  efq;  by  Bridget  daughter  of  John 
Moyle  of  Bake  in  the  faid  county,  and  aunt  to  the  late  learn- 
ed and   ingenious  Walter  Moyle,  efq;    Being  a  younger .  Gen.  Diet* 
brother,  he  was  defigned  for  the  church  ;  and  after  being  JjSt'Ehii 
initiated  in  the  languages  at  a  private  fchool  or  two  in  Com-*  fon  Edmund 
wall,  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  Weftminfter,  where  ^j^i^ 
he  continued  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bufby  three  years.  Be-  of  Prideaux, 
ing  a  king's  fcholar,  he  was  eledted  to  Chrift-church  in  Ox*  ,74*'  *?* 
ford,   entered  a  commoner  in  1668,  and  foon  after  admitted 
ftudent  by  Dr.  Pell.     He  took  a  Bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1672,  and  a  mailer's  in  1676:   in  which  year  he  published 
a  commentary  upon  the  infcriptions  on  the  Arund^lian  mar* 
bles,  in  folio.     The  title  of  this,  to  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  univerfity,  runs  thus;  Marmora  Oxonienfia  ex  A* 
rundellianis,  Seldenianis,  aliifque  conflata,  cum  perpetuo  com* 
mentario.     The  Marmora  had  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Sel«- 
don,  in   1629.  4to,  to  which  Mr.  Prideaux  now  made  fe* 
veral  additions :  but  his  book  fufFering  much  in  paffing  thro', 
the  prefe,  a  more  correct  edition  was  undertaken  and  print* 
ed  by  Michael  Mai ttaire,  in  1732,  folio.  .        .   . 

Mr.  Prideaux,  though  he  never  efteemed  this  early  pro* 
dudion  of  his,  yet  got  great  reputation  by  it ;  and  being  or- 
dered to  prefent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Nottingham,  was  thereby  introduced  to  the 
patronage  of  that  nobleman,  who  foon  after  fcnt  a  fon  to  be. 
his  pupil,  and  in  1679  prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Clements  near  Oxford.  The  feme  year,  he  published  in  4to, 
two  traces  of  Maimonides,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes, 
under  the,  title  of,  De  Jure  Pauperis  &  Peregrini  apud  Judaeos,. 
in  4to.  He  had  lately  been  appointed  Hebrew  lecturer,  up* 
«i  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Bufby,  in  the  college  of  Chrift- 

Church ; 
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Church  %  and  hit  view  in  printing  thcfe  tr*6h  tvas,  to  intro- 
duce young  ftudents  in-the  Hebrew  language  to  tfeft  knowledge 
4f  die  rabbinical  dialed. 

About  Midfuoimer,  i6&s,the  lord  ^chancellor  Finch  be- 
flowed  oahim  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Norwich  ;  and  in 
February  1682-3,  he  was  inftituted  into  the  reflory  of  Bladert 
/  cum  Capttlla  de  Woodftoclc,  10  Oxfordshire.     ff$  took  a 

do&or  of  divinity %s  degree  at  the  public  a£t,  in  1686;  and 
having  exchanged  his  Jiving  of  Bladen,  for  that  of$oham«- 
Tony  in  Norfolk,  as  foon  as  the  ad  was  over,  he  left  Ox- 
ford, and  (etded  upon  his  prebend  of  Norwich.  He  had  mar* 
ried  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family  the  year  be/ore. 

The  papifts  being  now  very  a&ive,  and  «c  The  Validity  of 
"  the  orders  of  the  church  of  England,"  being  the  point 
chiefly  obje&ed  to  by  thofe  about  Norwich,  be  published  a 
book  upon  it  in  1688,  which  was  reprinted  in  1715.  la 
1689,  a  convocation  being  called,  he  pubji&ed,  his  thoughts 
upon  the  fiibjcft  then  in  difpufe,  in  a  «*  fitter  to  a  Friend/' 
In  1 69 1,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Hebrew  pro- 
feflbdhip  at  Oxford  becoming  vacant,  was  offered  to  Dr9 
Prtdeaux  ;  but  he  refufed  it,  though  he  afterwards  repented  of 
his  refufal.  In  1697,  he  publilhedthe  c»  Life  of  Mahomet," 
m8vo.  which  was  fa  well  received,  that  three  editions .  of  it 
were  fold  the  finft  year.  This  life  was  only  a  part  of  a  greater 
Work,  which  he  had  long  deiigned  to  write ;  and  that  was, 
A  Hiftory  of  the  Saracen  Empire,  and  with  it,  The  Decay 
Preface  to  and  fall  of  Christianity  in  the  Eaft :  but  for  certain  reaibns 
5iei!ff-!f  **e  dropped  this  defign,  and  only  publtflied  that  part,  which 
contained  the  "  Life  of  Mahomet ;"  to  which  he  annexed 
a  '<  Letter  to  the  Deifts,"  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove  the 
truth  of  chriftianity,  by  contrafting  it  with  the  impofturea  of 
mahometifm. 

In  1702,  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.  He  publiihed* 
«  The  original  Right  of  Tythes,"  *«  Directions  for  Cfaurch- 
*«  Wardens,"  and  other  final!  pieces  for  the  fervjee  of  the 
church :  but  his  great  work  was,  "  The  Connc&ion  of  the 
'«  Hiftory  oftheOld and  NewTeftament,"  the  iftpartof  which 
was  publifhed  in  1 7 1 5,  the  2d  in  1 7 1 8.  Both  parts  were  recew 
ved  by  the  public  with  the  greateft  approbation,  and  went  thro9 
eight  editions  at  London,  befides  two  or  three  at  Dublin,  be* 

fore 
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fore  the  <end  of  the  year  1720.  This  hiftory  takes  In  the  aT- 
fairs  of  Egypt*  Aflyria,  and  all  the  other  eaftern  nations,  as 
well  as  the  Jews  5  and  likewtfe  thofe  of  Greece  And  Rome* 
as  far  as  was  neceflary  for  giving  a  diftinfl  view  of  the  com* 
pletton  of  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  times  compre- 
hended in  it.  The  author  has  alfo  fet  in  the  ckareft  light 
ibme  paflages  of  prophane  hiftory,  which  before  lay  difperfed 
and  buried  in  confufton :  and  there  appears  throughout  the 
whole  work  fuch  an  amiable  fpirit  of  fincerity  and  candor,  as 
fdEcieJfetly  atones  as  well  for  the  few  mrftakes  which  efcaped 
his  diligence,  as  for  fome  weaknefles  arifing  from  his  com* 
plexion  and  nature.  The  author  of  "  Cato's  Letters,*'  had 
certainly  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  Or.  Prideaux,  or  of  his 
work  ;  yet  he  ftiles  it,  4C  A  body  of  universal  hiftory,  written  ctto's  Let* 
91  wifli  fuch  capacity,  accuracy,  induftry,  and  honefty,  as  ?^,'.n0,I  a 
*f  make  it  one  of  the  beft  books  that  ever  came  into  the  world,  ,71I-  ' w 
u  and  fliew  him  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  it.  No 
"  book  was  ever  more  univerfally  read  and  approved  :  it  is, 
41  indeed,  a  great  public  fervke  done  to  mankind,  and  intitles 
4f  the  author  to  the  higheft  public  gratitude  and  honor.  But 
n  though  I  never  faw  any  great  work,  to  which  I  found 
"  fewer  obje&ions,  yet  as  a  memorable  proof  how  infepara- 
u  My  miftakes  and  prejudices  cleave  to  the  mind  of  man,  the 
u  great  and  candid  Dr.  Prideaux  is  not  without  them.  I 
**  therefore  do  not  upbraid  him  with  them,  but  rather  admire 
u  him  for  having  fo  few.  There  are,  however,  ibme  of  his 
**  theological  obfervations,  which  feem  to  me  not  only  ill* 
**  grounded,  but  to  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  his  readers 
44  wrong  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
**  mrftake  the  common  accidents  of  life,  and  the  common 
cc  events  of  nature,  for  judgments  ;  and  to  apply  them  fuper* 
**  ftitioufly  as  fuch."  There  are  letters  between  the  dean  and 
his  coufin  Mr.  Moyle,  concerning  fome  paflages  in  this 
w  Connexion,  &c."  printed  in  the  "  Mifcellaneous  Works" 
of  the  latter. 

He  had  been  feized  with  the  calamitous  diftemper  of  the 
ftone  in  1710,  and  was  cut  for  it  in  1712  ;  but  being  unskil- 
fully managed  afterwards,  the  parts  became  fo  miferably  man- 
gled and  torn,  that  he  was  obliged  ev^er  after  to  void  his  urine 
through  the  prince,  where  the  ftone  was  extracted.    He  was 

carried 
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carried  tfl  ktfwlon  however,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  an  Me 
furgeon,  r^cpvered  fiich  a  fhare  of  good  health,  as  to  purfuc 
preface  to     b's  ^u^^s  :  **&  he  tells  us  himfclf,  that*    "  though  he  was 
bis  «  Con-    «  driven  out  pf  the  pulpit,  and .  difabled  from  that  duty  of  hip 
«aion,&c.  «  pW^fl[9pt  vct,  that  he  might  not  be  altogether  ufelefs,  he 
*4  undertook  his  Connexion,  &c."     About  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  was  taken  with  an  illnefs,  which  confined  him  wholly 
to  his  chamber:  and  he  expirtd  the  ,i  ft  of  November  1724. 
He  was  tall,  well-built,  and  of  a  ftrong  and  robuft  conftitu- 
tion :  his  parts  were  very  good,  folid  rather  than  HveJ^  and 
his  judgment  excellent.     As  a  writer,  he  is  clear,  ftrong,  in- 
telligent, and  learned.   . 


o.       V 


PRIMATICCIO  (Francesco)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family  in  Bologna. 
His  friends  perceiving  his  ftrong  inclination  for  defign,  per* 
mitted  him  to  go  to  Mantua,  where  he  wa$  fix  years  a  difci- 
pie  to  Julio  Romano.  In  which  time  he  became  fo  (kilful, 
that  he  made  battles  in  ftucco  and  baflb  relievo,  better  than 
any  of  the  young  painters  at  Mantua,  who  were  Julio  Roma- 
no's pupils.  t      .    ' 

He  affifted  Julio  Romano  in  executing  his  defigns ;  and 
Francis  I.  fending  to  Rome  for  a  man  that  underftood  pieces 
in  ftucco,  Primaticcio  was  the  perfon  chpfe  for  this  fervice. 
The  king  put  fuch  a  confidence  in  him,  that  he  fent  him  t<y 
Rome  to  buy  antiques,  in.  1540  j  and  he  brought  back  one 
hundred  and  fourfcore  ftatues,  with  a  great  number  of  buftoa. 
He  had  moulds  made  by  Giacomo  Baroccio  di  Vignola,  of 
the  ftatues  of  Venus,  Laocoon,  Commodus,  the  Tiber,  the 
Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at  Belvidere,  and  Trajan's  pillar,  ia  orv 
der  to  have  them  caft  in  brafe.  , 

After  the  death  of  Roflb,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  and  in  a  little  time  he  finUhed 
the  gallery,  which  his  predeceflbr  had  begun.  He  brought  (p 
many  ftatues  of  marble  and  brafs  to  Fontainbleau,  that  it 
feemed  another  Rome,  as  well  for  the  number  of  the  antiques, 
as  for  his  own  works  in  painting  and  ftucco.  Roger  of  Bo- 
logna, Bafpera  Fontana  Giovanni,  Battifta,  Bagnacavallo, 
and  -Nicolas  of  Modena,  were  thofe  he  employed  moft  under 

him. 
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iitn.    The  (kill  and  diligence,  of  the  latter  were  very  ex- 
traordinary. 

Primattccio  was  fo  much  efteemed  in  France,  that  nothing 
of  any  confequence  was  done  without  him,  which  had  relation 
to  painting  or  building.  He  directed  the  preparations  for  all, 
feftivals,  tournaments,  and  mafquerades.  He  was  made  abbot, 
of  St.  Martyr's  at  Trogei,  and  lived  fo  great,  that  he  was  re* 
ipeded  as  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  and  Roflb 
taught  the  French  a  good  gufto ;  for,  before  their  time,  what 
they  had  done  in  the  arts,  was  very  inconiiderable,  and  had 
fomething  of  the  Gothic  in  it.     Primaticcio  died  in  a  good  old  . 

age,  having  been  favored  and  careffed  in  four  reigns. 

»  ■  .      • 

P  R  I  O  L  O  (  B$tf  JAMiN  )  in  Latin  Priolus,  author  of 
an  hiflory  of  France  from  the  death  of  Lewis  XIII.  in  1643  to 
1664,  was  born  at  St.  John  d'Angeli  upon  New-Years-Day 
1602.  He  was  defcended  from  the  Priuli  or  Prioli,  an  il-  fyjffjp*** 
luftrious  family;  feme  of  which  had  been  doges  of  Venice. 
He  underwent  fome  difficulties  from  lofing  his  father  and 
mother,  when  he  was  young;  but  thefe  did  not  abate  his 
pa&on  for  learning,  which  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  ufed  to 
fpeod  whole  cteysand  nights  at  his  books.  He  ftudied  firft  at 
Orthez,  next  at  Montauban,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden  :  in 
which  laft  city  he  profited  by  the  lectures  of  Heinfius  and 
Voffius.  He  went  to  Paris  for  the  fake  of  feeing  and  con- 
futing Grotius  ;  and  afterwards  to  Padua,  where  he  learned 
the  opinions  of  Afiftotle  and  other  ancient  philofophers,  un- 
der Cremoninus  and  Licetus.  After  returning  to  France,  he 
vent  again  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  theihoufe 
ofPxioli,  as.  one  of  their  relations..  He  devoted  hiimclf  to^ 
the  duke  of  Rohan,  then  in  the  Venetian  fervice,  and  became 
one  of  bis  moft  intimate  confidents  ;  but  uncertain  what  his 
fitte  would  be  after  this  duke's  death,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 
having,  married  three  months  before  a  lady  of  a  very  noble 
family.  The  duke  de  Longueville  drew  him  from  this  re- 
tirement, upon  his  being  appointed  plenipotentiary  from  the 
court  of  France,  for  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  as  a  perfon  whofe 
genius  and  councils  might  be  of  fervice  to  him  ;  and  Prio]o 
refided  with  him  a  year;  at  Munfter,  where  he  can  traded  a 
very  intimate  friendfhip  with  Chigi  the  nuncio,  who  was  af~ 
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towards  pope  Maunder  VIL  From  Munfterfce  returned  to 
Geneva,  from  whence  be  went  to  France,  in  order  to  fettle 
at  Paris.  He  ftaid  fix  months  in  Lyons,  and  there  had  fte- 
qaeitt  Conferences  with  cardinal  Francis  Bar berini ;  the  effe£k 
of  which  was*  that  bhtofelf  and  his  whole  family  abjured  the 
proteftaat  religion*  and  immediately  received  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal.  However,  be  was  not  long 
eaiy  at  Paris  ,  for,  the  cwU  war  breaking  out  foon  after,  he 
joined  with  the  itoale-coAtents,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his* 
form**.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Flanders,  his  cftate  was 
confifacted,  end  his  family  banifhed.  Being  afterwards  refto* 
red  to  the  favor  of  his  fovereigo,  he  refolved  to  lead  a  private 
life,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  ftudy.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
to  divert  his  melancholy,  that  he  wrote,  without  the  leaft 
flattery  or  partiality,  his  biftory  of  France  in  Latin :  it  has 
borne,  fereral  impreffions,  but  the  bell  edition  is  that  of 
Leipfic,  1686,  in  8vo.  He  was  again  empkyed  in  negocia- 
tions,  ami  fet  out  in  1667  upon  a  fecrvt  aftair  to  Venice :  but 
dU  not  arrive  at  the  tod  of  his  journey,  being  ftiaced  with  an 
apopte&ic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  the  aichbiflNfp's  palace  at 
Lyons.     He  left  feven  children*,  who  by  virtue  of  his  name, 

.  staid  their  own  accewnptiflumftts  and  merit,  role  to  Very 
flourishing  circumftances. 

Priolo  was  a  man  of  great  reach  and  uncommon  abilities, 

.  as  appears  from  his  htftory.  He  abounded  hi  maxims,  which, 
if  not  always  juft,  are  often  diverting.  "  Man,  he  ufed  to 
<<  fity,'  poffeflfes  but  three  thing*,  the  foul,  body,  and  wealth  ; 
"  and  thefe  are  continually  expofed  to  three  felts  of  en* 
**  6iayg  attacks  or  ambufcades  :  the  foal  to  that  of  divines, 

*<  the  body  to  that  of  phyficians,  and  wealth  to  than  of  coua- 
u  felloes  and  lawyers." 

Memoirs  of  PRIOR  (Matthsw)  an  eminent  Engltfh  poet  and 
WHum-  ftatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  George  Prfcr,  a  joiner  and  ci- 
phreys,  cfqj    tteeri  of  London ;  and,  was  born  there  the  a  %  ft  of  July,  J664. 

S^dt£   His  farilcr'  ^"b  while  *•  *™y#y  y°uftg»  fcft  ***  **  *« 

of  Prior's  care  of  an  uncle,  a  vintner  near  Chariag-Crofe $  wlio  dtf- 

Lon?.Si7i3.  charged  the  truft  repofed  in  htm,  with  a  teademefs  truly  pa- 

—General  ternal,  and  at  a  proper  age  fent  him  to  WeftminfteHchool, 

Dictionary.  ^^  he  diftingujOied  himfelf  to  great  ad  vantage.    He  Was 

after- 
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•Aeif#ftrd8  taken  home  by  hb  uncle,  in  order  to  be  bred  to 
bis  trade :  however*  at  kifure  hours  he  (xirfbed  the  ftudy  erf 
theClaflfcs,  en  which  account  he  was  loon  taken  notice  of  fay 
te  polite  company*  who  reforted  to  his  uncle's  boufe.  h 
happened  one  day,  that  die  earl  of  Dorfet  and  other  gentle* 
men  being  at  this  tavern,  the  dtfcourfe  turned  upon  a  paflage 
in  an  ode  of  Horace,  who  was  Prior's  favorite  author  5  arid 
tbecompany  being  divided  in  their  fentiments,  one  of  th* 
Gentlemen  faid,  "  I  find  we  are  not  like  to  agree  in  otf 
"'criticifms :  but  if  I  am  not  miftafcen,  there  is  a  young  fel- 
w  low  in  the  boufe,  who  is  able  to  fet  us  all  right/'  Upon 
wkkfe  he  named  Matt.  Prior,  who  being  called  in,  give  {fag 
company  the  fatisfa&ion  they  wanted. 

Lord  Dorfet,  exceedingly  ftruck  with  his  ingenuity  *n4 
taming,  from  that  mofrient  determined  to  remove  him  front 
the  nation  be  was  in,  to  one  more  fuitable  to  his  fine  parts  and  - 
raompfflhments  \  and  accordingly  procured  him  to  be  fern,  iri  " 
1682,  to  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pre* 
ceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1686,  and  was  (hortly  after  chofeft 
fellow.  Daring  his  redden ce  in  the  uni verfity ,  he  contracted 
*n  intimate  friendship  with  Charles  Montague  of  Trinity 
College,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax  :  and  Mr.  Dryden  having 
published  in  1686,  bis  poem*  called,  "  The  Hind  and«th* 
C(  Panther,"  out- Poet,  joined  with  Mr.  Montague  in  writing 
fat  humorous  piece,  intitled,  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
"  tranfverfed  to  the  ftory  of  the  Country-Moufe  and  the  City- 
"  Moufe,"  whkh  was  pufelifited  in  1687. ,  Upon  tKe  Reto- 
rtion, he  was  brought  to  court  by  his  great  patron,  the  ear! 
rf Dorfet;  and  by  his  intercft  introduced  to  bufi|pefs,  foe 
*kich,  m  well  as  for  poetry,  of  which  he  had  already  given 
nobis  (pecimens,  he  was  well  formed.  In  1690,  he  Was 
■tode  Secretary  to  the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congrefe  at  tin? 
Higue ;  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  _ 
king  William,  that,  in  the  refehition  to  keep  him  new  his 
f*rfen»  he  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber. 
f  bis  fituation  afforded  him  leifure  to  indulge  his  genius  fo* 
poetry ;  and  be  then  composed  feveral  of  his  poems.  He  was 
ajpin  employed  as  focretary  to  the  EngMh  negotiations  at  the 
^aty  of  Ryfwkk,  in  1697,  having  been- nominated  tin?  fame 
J&r  principal  feeretary  of  ftate  in  Ireland.    In  1698,  he 
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Went  fecretary  to  the  embafly  in  France;  in.  which  poft  he 
continued,  during  thefucceffive  embaflies  of  the  earls  of  Port-' 
land  and  Jerfey.  While  he  was  in  France,  one  of  the  officers 
of  th,e  king's  houifhold,  (hewing  him  the  royal  apartments  and 
curiofities  of  Verfailles,  and  among  them  the  paintings  of 
LeBrun,  in  which  the  vi&ories  of  Lewis  XIV.  are  defcribed, 
^flced  him,  whether  king  William's  actions  were  to  be  feen 
alfo  in,  his  palace?  "No,  anfwered  the  Englifh  fecretary, 
cc  the  monuments  of  my  matter's  a&ions  are  to  be  feen  every 
"  where  but  in  his  own  houfe.  *  ' 

In  169^  he  went  to  kin?  William  at  Loo  in  Holland, 
whence,  after  a  long  and  particular  audience  with  his  majefiy, 
he  departed  by  way  of  the  Hague  for  England*,  and  imme-? 
diately  was  made  under- fecretary  in  the  office  of  the  earl  of 
Jerfey.  In  a  few  days,  being  a  great  favorite  with  the  French* 
king,  he  was  ordered  back  to  Paris,  to  affift  the  ambaflador  in 
the  affair  of  the  partition-treaty  *,  and,  having  difpatched  the 
bufinefs  to  the  fatisfaflion  ^of  both  fovereigns,  returned  with 
great  quicknefs  to  London.  The  fame  year,  he  printed  his 
celebrated  poem,  called,  Carmen  Saecubre.  In  1700,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  trade  and 
plantations,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  was 
ele&ed  a  reprefentative  for  EafJfGrinftead  in  Suflex,  in  the? 
ne\y  parliament  x>f  that  year*,  where  he  voted  for  im- 
peaching the  feveral  lords,  charged  with  advifing  the  parti- 
tion-treaty. 

Upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France,  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  queen  Anne,  Mr.  Prior  exerted  his  poetical  talent,  in 
honor  of  his1  conn  try  :  firft,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Boileau, 
<cvon  the  vi&ory  at  Blenheim,  in  1704;"  and  again,  in  his 
*€  Ode  on  the  glorious  Succ^fs  of  her  Majefty's  Arms,  in 
"  1706/'  Yet  he  afterwards  concurred  With  thofe,  who 
ftrove  for  a  peace  ;  and,  in  171 1,  when  the  queen  determi- 
ned to  treat  with  France,  was  pitched  upon  to  carry  her  ma- 
jefty's demands.  For  this  purpofe,  he  was  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiary to  that  court ;  having  been  made  one  of  the  corri- 
mifEoners  of  the  cuftoms  juft  before.  He  was  much  employed, 
and  intimately  concerned,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  peace ;  and, 
after  returning,  was  fent  again  to  France  in  Auguft  17 12,  to 
accommodate  fuch  matters,  as  then  remained  unfettled  in  the 
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congrefs  at  Utrecht.  From  the  end  of  this  month,  he  had  the 
appointments  and  authority  of  an  ambaflfador;  and  fo  con- 
tinued as  long  as  queen  Anne  lived. '  He  remained  at  Paris 
alfo  in  the  char  after  of  a  public  minifter,  fome  months  after 
the  acceffion  of  George  I.  and  then  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl 
of  Stair.  The  great  change,  that  happened  in  the  public  af- 
fairs at  that  time,  occafioned  Mr.  Prior  to  be  detained  in 
France  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  the  25th  of  March 
1715,  he  was  immediately  taken  up  by  an  order  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  foon  after  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Robert  Walpole,  efq; 
moved  the  houfe  for  ah  impeachment  againft  him  ;  and  on  the 
17th,  Mr.  P«or  was  ordered  into  clofe  cuftody,  and  no  perfon 
admitted  to  fee  him  without  leave  of  the  fpeaker.  In  1 7 1 7,  an 
aS  of  Grace  paffed,  but  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  excepted  out 
of  it ;  however,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year,  he  was  difcharged 
from  his  confinement. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  retired  from  bufinefs, 
at  Down-Hall,  a  fmall  villa,  in  the  county  of  Eflex.  Having 
finifhed  his  "  Solomon,  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,"  he 
made  a  collection  of  all  his  poems,  and  publifhed  them  in  one 
volume  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  prefent  duke 
of  Dorfet.  Some  time  after,  he  formed  a  defign  of  writing 
an  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time ;  but  had  made  very  little  pro- 
grefs  in  it,  when  a  lingering  fever  carried  him  off,  the  18th 
of  September  1721,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
Wimpole,  then  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  fon  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  not  far  from  Cambridge  ;  and  his  corps  was  inter* 
red  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  ereded 
at  his  own  charge,  500I.  having  been  fet  apart  by  him  for  that 
purpofe,  and  an  infeription  put  upon  it,  written  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Friend,  mafter  of  Weftminfter-fchool.  After  his* death, 
more  of  his  poems  were  pubfiihed  ;  and  fince  came  out,  in 
1740,  "  The  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time,  compiled  from  his  * 
"  original  Manuscripts :"  a  piece  little  worthy  of  him,  and 
undoubtedly  little  of  it  his. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  he  was  concerned  in  fome  of 
th$  &&  papers  of  the  "  Examiner  ;"  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  criticifm  in  it,  upon  a  poem  of  Dr.  Garth  to 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  :  which  criticifm  exp'ofed  him  to  the    - 
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fereriijr  *(  Mf.  Xidifoii,  ia  th*  firft  xNTo.  of  Us  "  Whig- 
Examiner." 

*  M^  r\*or,  qotwithftaodiog  the  maay  high  pofts  and  lucra- 
tive employment*  be  had  poffeied,  died  at  laft  felbw  of  St* 
John's  College  ia  Cambridge.  He  was  often  told,  that  a  fel-» 
lowftiip  was  too  trifling  *  thing  for  bim  to  keep,  and  even  im- 
proper for  hia  shawUfo* :  but  he  replied,  that  «'  every  thing 
t'  h*  bad  "befidc*  W93  precarious,  and  when  all  failed,  that 
*'  w$i*ld  b^  bread  and  cheefc ;  on  which  account  he  did  not 
**  TOe?a  to  part  with  it.'*  However,  to  make  the  fociety  feme 
.  ?p&?rj4$  for  this  humo/v  be  left  them  books  to  the  value  of 
%po\,  to  be  cbofen  by  them  out  of  his  library  5  and  alio  hia 
pi&ure  done  by  La  Belle  in  France,  which  had  been  a  prefent 
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PRISCIANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian  of  antiquity, 
who  was  born  at  Caefarea,  and  afterwards  went  to  Gonftanti*- 
FabricBiM,  n0p]e;  where  he  taughjt  the  principles  of  hia  art,  and  was  in 
hjgheft  repute  about  the  year  525.  Donates,  Servkss,  and 
Prifcian,  are  called  triumviri,  in  Re  Grammatics  by  Launpi*- 
tius  Valja ;  who  thinks  them  all  excellent,  and  that  none  mi 
jhe  ancients,  whp  wrote  after  them  upon  the  Latin  tongue, 
are  ftt  to  be  mentioned  with  them.  Prifcian  compofed  a  work 
De  Arte  Grammatics;  which  was  firft  printed  by  Aldus,  at 
Venice,  in  1476 :  it  is  addrefled  to  Julianus,  not  the  empe» 
jot,  4s  feme  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed,  but  the  confiil.  He 
wrote  a  book*  Pe  NaturaUbus  Quaeftboibus,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Chofroes,  king  of  the  Perfians.  He  tranflated  Dio* 
fty&p's  Defcription  of  the  World,  into  Latin  verfe :  it  is 
printed  with  the  edition  of  that  author,  #  Oxford  1697,  *** 
Svo.  Some  have  pretended,  that  this  grammarian  was  £rft 
a  chriftian,  and  afterwards  a  pagan  :  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion.  Hadrianus  Valerius  relates,  that  his  name, 
in  a  very  ancient  and  corre&  manufeript,  is  written  ftse- 
fciaims,  A  perfon  who  writes  falfe  Latin,  is  proverbially 
faid   u  to  break  Prifcian's  head." 

PROCLUS,  an  eminent  philcfopher  among  the  later 
Fabric.BiM.  ptatoaifts,  wea  bom  at  Conftaptinople  in  the  year  410,  of  p»- 
Cr«c  y.  ?.    33^  w^o  WCJ1C  j^  ^j^  mi  wilKng  to  provide  for  hie  in- 
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ftrtt&oti  in  all  *be  various  branches  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge. He  was  ftrft  fciU  to  Xafitbua, a  ei*y  of  LycU,  toksro 
grammar ;  f  rom  tbeace  to  AJ*Ksndrta«  where  he  was  trader 
the  beft  matters  in  rhetoric,  phikdephy*  ori  mathematics  ; 
and  from  Alexandria  he  remcaret^to  Athens,  where  he  heard 
the  younger  Plutarch  and  Syiim,  both  of  then  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers.  He  fucceeded  the  laft  in  the  re&orlhip  of  the  Plato* 
mofchool  at  Atbmu ;  where  he  died  in  the  year  485.  Ma- 
rinus  of  Naples,  who  was  his  fucoeflbr  in  the  fcbool,  wrote 
hb  life  $  the  fcft  petftft  copy  of  which  was  puhlt&ed,  with  a 
Latin  verfion  a#d  notes,  by  Fabricins,  at  Hamburgh  1700,  in 
4*0,  and  afterwsrds  fchjemed  to  hit  BtWiotbcca  Letina,  printed 
at  London  1703,  in  8vo. 

He  wrote  a  vaft  number  of  works  to  various  ways  $  many  of 
which  are  loft,  fome  are  publifhed,  and  a  few  remain  ftdl  in 
raaaufcript  only*    Of  thepubli&ed,  there  are  four  very  ele*    • 
gant  hymns  j  one  to  the  Son,  two  to  Venus,  and  one  to  tEe 
Mufes.    There  are  commentaries  upon  (everal  pieces  of  Plato, 
upon  the  four  books  of  Claudius  Paolenueus  <te  jtididis  aftro- 
rum,  upon  the  firft  hook  of  Euclid'*  Elements,  and  upon  H&- 
fiod's  Opera  &  Dies.     There  are  alfo  works  of  Proclus  upon  v 
phiiofopbical  and  agronomical  fubjeib ;  particularly  the  piece 
dejSptiacra,  which  was  pubWbed  1620  id  4-to.  by  Bainbridge* 
the  Savilian  profefibr  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.     Laftry,  we, 
muft  not  forget  to  mention  his  Argument*  xviii  adverfus 
Chriirianos  j  which  though  the  learned  Cave  feppofed  to  be  t 

loft,  is  ftiU  extant.    Cave,  concluding  too  much  from  the  Hlft-  Lh*~ 
tade  of  Ai»  piece,  and  from  what  Suidas  fays  of  Proclus,  was  rar* T' lm 
U  to  rank  him  with  Celfes,  Julian,  Porphyry,  as  a  profefled 
and  bitter  adveriaty  of  chriftiantty :  whereas  Proclus  only' 
attacks  (be  christians  upon  this  fingle  dogma,  "  whether  the 
M  world  be  eternal,"  the  affirmative  of  which,  be  attempts  to 
prove  againft  them  by  thefe  eighteen  arguments.    Joannes 
Philoponus  refuted  thefe  arguments  of  Proclus,  with  eighteen 
arguments  for  the  negative :  and  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
for  they  are  interwoven,  have  been  printed  more  than  once 
with  Latin  verfions. 

The  chara£taref  Ptoclus  is  that  of  all  the  latter  platonifls, 
who  were  in  truth  much  greater  cnthufiafts .  and  madmen, 
than  the  christians  thek  contemporaries,  whom  (hey  reprefen* 
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ted  in  this  light.    Proclus  w«  not  reckohed  quite  ohkoddx  by 
his  order :  he  did  not  adhere  fo  reltgioufly*  as  Julian  and  Por- 
phyry, to  the  do&rines  and  principles  of  bis  matter  :• c<  he  had, 
Sytero  p.*     "  ^ays  Cudworth,  fome  peculiar  fancies  artd  whimfies  of  his 
30$.  "  own,  and  was  indeed  a  confounder  of  the  Platonic  theology, 

"  and  a  mingler  of  much  unintelligible  ftuff  with  it."- 

PROCOPIUS,  ah  ancient  Greek  hiftorian,   was 
born  at  Caelfarea  hrPaJeftiney  from  whence  he  came  to  Con* 
Fabric  Bibi.  ftantinople  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius ;   whofe  ef- 
'  — ViJffiui1"  teem  he  obtained,  as  well  as  that  of  Juftimthe  firfc,  and 
de  Gtxc      Juftinian.     His  profeffion  was  that  of  a  rhetorician  and  pleader 
kvvef*1"  of  caufcs-     He  was  advanced  to  be  fecrctary  to  Belifarius  ; 
jugemensfur  and  attended  that  renowned  general  in  the  wars  ofPcrfia, 
ricn^fcc".     Afric,  and  Italy.     He  afterwards  was  admitted  into  the  fenate, 
and  became  prefeft  or  governor  of  the  city  at  Conftaatinople  : 
where  he  feems  to  have  died,  fomewhat  above  fixty  years*  of 
x     ^  age.     He  is  not  a  contemptible  hiftorian  among  the  Bizan- 

tines.  His  hiftory  contains  eight  books  :  two-  of  the  Median 
war,  which  are  epitomtied  by  Photius,  in  the  63d  chapter  of 
his  Bibliotheca  ;  two*  of  the  wars  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  four, 
of  that  of  the  Goths :  of  all  which  there  is  a  kind  of  abridg- 
ment, in  the  preface  of  Agafihias,  who  began 'his  hiftory  wh«re 
Procopius  left  off.  Befides  thefe  eight  books,  Suidas  men*- 
tions  a  ninth,  which  comprehends  matters  not  before  pub- 
lished, and  is  therefore  called  his  avttchrayOT  tried  it  a.  Vofflusf 
thought,  that  this  book  was  loft;  but  it  has  fince  been  pub* 
Jiflied,  and  gone  through  many  editions.  Many  learned  men 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  fpurious  work,  and  faiftly 
afcribed  to  Procopius  ;  and  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  he,  who- 
in  the  eight  bobks  reprefented  Juftinian,  Theodora,  and  Beli- 
'farius  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  Should  in'  this  ninth  have 
made  iuch  a  collection  of  particulars  in  their  disfavor,  as  a- 
mounts  to  nothing  lefs  than  an  inveftive  ;  and  Le  Vayer  was 
fofenfibly  affe&ed  witk  this  argument,  that  he  declares,  all 
Procopius's  hiftory  to  be 'ridiculous,  if  ever  fo  little  credit  be: 
given  to  the  calumnies  of  this  piece.  Fabricius,  however* 
,ft  fees  no  reafon,  why  this  fecret  hiftory  may  not  have  been  writ- 

AttkAi.     ten  by  Procopius  $  and  he  produces  fevera!  examples >  and  that 
6.&XIV.17.  of  Cicero  amongft  them,  to  fhew  that  nothing  has  been  more 
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tifu&I,  than  for  \vrrtens  to  alfow  therafefves  a  certain  fatirical 
way  of  treating  things  and  perfons  irf'thefe  private  pieces, 
and  very  different  from  the  manner  they  woukf  ufe  in  what 
was  dcfigned  forL  public  reading.  There  is  another  work  of 
Procopius,  ftitl  extant,  intitfed  Rr40p*r«,-  five  Jde  sedinciis 
conditis  vel  reftauratis  aufpicio  Juftiftiani  Imperatocis  librivr« 
which,  with  his  eight  books  of  hiftory,  were  firft'  publiflied 
in  Greek  by  Hoefchelius  irt  1607  \  for  the  book  of  anec* 
dotes,  though*  publifhed  in  •  1614,  Was  not  added  to  thefe, 
till  the  edition  of  Paris  1662  in  folio,  when  they  were  all 
accompanied  with  Latin  verfions*-  *  ' 

The  learned  have  been  much  divided,  nor  are  they  yet  a- 
greed,  about  the  religion  of  Procopius  :  fonie  contending 
that  he  was  an  heathen,  fome  that  he  was  a  chriftian,  and 
fome  that  he  was  both  heathen  and  chriftian  ;  of  which  laft  ' 
opinion  was  our  learned  Cave.     Le  Vayer  declares  for  the  Hift.  Lit 
paganifm  of  Procopius,  and  quotes   the  following  paflage  vo1'  *• 
from  his  firft  book  of  the  wars  with  the  Goths ;'  which,  he 
fays,'  is  fufficient  to  undeceive  thofe,  who*cbnfidered  him  as     ~  *p 
a  chriftian  tiiftorian.     u  I  will  not  trouble  myfelf,"  "feys  he^    --■»  ♦  '• 
fpeaking  of  the  different  opinions  of  chriftians,  *«  to  relate 
c*  the  fubjed  of  fuch  controverfies,  although  it  is  not  un- 
*c  known  to-  me,  becaufe  I  hold  it  a  vaiA  defure  tp  compre-* 
"  hend  the  divine  nature,  and  underftand  what  God  is.  Hu- 
**  man  wit  knows  not  the  things  here  below  *  how  then  can 
Mitbe  fatisfied  in  the  fearch  after  divinity?   I  omit  there- 
M  fore  fuch  vain  matter,  and  which  only  the  credulity  of  man 
M  caufes  to  be  refpe&ed  t  content  with  acknowledging,  that 
"there  ts  one  God  full  *  of  bounty,  t  who  governs  us,    and 
u  whofe  power  ftretches  over  the  univerfe.     Let  every  one/ 
"  therefore  believe  what  he  thinks  fit,  whether  he  be  a  prieft 
"  and  tied  td  divine  wbrfliip,  or  a  man  of  a  private  and  fe- 
"  cular  condition*." '   Fabricius  fees' nothing  in  this  inconfift* 
ent  with  the  foundnefs  of  chriftian  belief,   and  therefore,  is 
nottooved  by  this  declaration,   which  appeared  fo  decifive 
to  Le  Vayer  and  other  learned  men,   to  think  *at, all  amifs  of 
Procopius's  chriftlanity."    This  however,  whatever  the  real! 
cafe  may  be,  feems  to  have 'been  allowed  on  all  fides,  .that 
Procopius  was'  at  leaft  a  chriftian  by  name  and  profeflion ; 
and  that,  if  his  private  perfuafion  was  not  with  chriftians,  he 
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Conformed  to  tbe  {Subtle  worftip*  in  orier  to  Ve  well  with 
the  emperor  Juftinian* 

As  am  hifttfian*  be  deftras  an  attentive  reading  >  and  es- 
pecially on  this  account,  that  be  has  written  of  things 
which  he  knew  with  great  exadnefs.:  Suidas,  after  be  had 
given  him  the  furaame  of  Uluftriou*,  calls  htm  rhetorician 
and  fephifter ;  as  indeed  he  fecma  to  have  been  too  muck 
for  ait  biftoriaa.  He  is  coptoa*  5  but  bit  copiou&r  6  «  either 
Made  than  Athenian*  and  ha*  in  it  more  of  fgpeHbjity  than 
true  oroaroent.~-It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention*  that 
Grotius  made  a  Latin  verfai  of  Procopius's  two  hooks  of 
the  war*  with  the  Vandals,  aOd  of  the  feur  book)  of  the 
wavs  with  the  Goth? :  a  good  edition  of  which  waa  publtfh- 
ed  at  Amfcrdam  in  (655,  8vo. 

PROPERTIUS  {Ssxtvs  Aureuus)  an  a*** 
dent  Roman  poet,  wis  born  at  Mevania,  a  town  in  Umhria  | 

Tabricii        *•  w*  k*"1  ^om  **i*  own  writings.    Some  fay,  his  father 

Bibi.  Latin*   wa*  a  knight,  and  a  man  of  considerable  authority  *  who* 

ifos™fthe   &&*>&  ***  Luciws  Antoaius  upon  the  taking  Perufium*  was 

Romaa        made  pjrifoner  and  flain,  by  Auguftus's  order,  at  the  akar 

poets.  erected  to  Julius  Caefar :  when  his  eftate  was  forfeited  of 

courft,    This  muft  have  happened  when  our  poet  was  very 

yoapg ;  and  he  alludes  to  it  pretty  manifeftly  in  one  of  hia 

Lib.  il        elegies,  where  he  laments  the  ruin  of  his  family,  in  that  early 

JEle$.  25.      feafoa  of  his  life.    His  wit  and  learning  foon  recommended 

bim  to  the  patronage  of  Mecsenas  and  Gallus ;  and  among 

the  poets  of  his  time,  he  was  very  intimate  with  Ovid,  Tw 

bullus,  Baflus  And  Ponticus.     Ovid  was  often  prefer*  at  h'ta 

friend's  rehearfals : 

JSacpe  Aios  folitua  recitare  Propertius  ignes, 
Jure,  fbdalitii  qui  mihi  juaSua  etat. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  or 
the  manner  of  his  death  :  only  he  mentions  his  making  a> 
journey  to  Athens,  probably  in  company  with  his  patron  Me- 
Vraenas,  who  attended  Auguftus  in  his  progrefs  through  Greece, 
It  is  certain  he  died  young,,  thofe  that  make  him  live  the 
longeft  carrying  his  age  no  higher  than  forty  one  :  and  from 

the 
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the  lines  of  Ovid  juft  quoted,  we  find  he  had  then  been  dead 
feme  time.  His  birth  happened  but  a  few  years  before 
Ovid's,  who  was  born  about  the  year  of  Rome  710 :  and 
Lucius  Antonius  was  defeated  in  714,  when  Pnopertius  was 
very  young :  not  to  mention,  that  the 

Jure  fodalitii  qui  mjhi  jundus  erat 

r 

properly  exprcfies  that  familiarity,  which  may  be  fiippofcd 
between  peribns  nearly  of  the  lame  age.  His  mtftrds  Hoftia, 
whom  fee  celebrates  under  the  name  of  Cynthia,  ia  his  con~ 
Jbu*  theo*e ;  and  Martial  fays,  (he  and  the  poet  werrequally 
beholden  to  each  other :  (he*  for  bt'mg  immortalized  in  his 
writings;  he,  for  being  animated  by  her  with  that  noUe  paf~ 
fen,  which  made  him  write  fo  well. 

Cynthia,  facundi  carmen  juvenile  PropertF, 
Accepit  famam,  nee  minus  ilia  dedit. 

He  had  a  houfc  at  Rome  on  the  Etquiline  bill 
The  great  object  of  his  imitation  was  Callimadms ;  Mim* 
nwmus  and  Philetas  were  two  others,  whom  he  Ukewifc  ad- 
mired and  followed  in  his  elegies.    Quintilian  tcB*  us,  that  Tuft.Orator. 
Preperteus  diluted  the  prize  with  TihuUus,  amoig  the  Cri-  **• *•  «• «• 
tks  of  his  time :  and  the  younger  Pliny,  peaking  of  Paffie* 
qus»  sa  eminent  and  learned  elegiac  poet  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, fay**  that  this  talent  was  hereditary  and  natural ;  for 
that  he  was  a  descendant  and  countryman  of  PROPER* 
T  J  U  8.    If  Pjojwtiiw  was  inferior  to  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  ggf-  ■*• 
vfcieh  however  U  not  clear,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
he  gwrc  the  £rft  fpecimen  of  this  way  of  writing  >  and  that 
the  other*  had  the  advantage  of  improving  *  upon  him.    In 
the  moan  time,  without  attempting .  to  fettle  the  degrees, 
where  all  are  excellent,  nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more 
elegant,  more  coneft,  than  the  poetry  of  Propertius :  and 
this  is  allowed  "by  all  the  ancients  and  all  the  moderns. 

He  is  primed  with  al moft  all  the  editions  of  Tibullus  and 
Catullus :  but  the  beft  edition  of  him  is  that,  which*  was 
given  {Separately  of  him  by  Janus  Brouckhufius  at  Amfterdam 
1702,  in  4to*  and  again  ia  1714*  4*0*  cum  curfc  fecundis 
ejufilem. 

PRO- 
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-  PROT OG EN..E S,  the  famous  ancient  painter,  who 
Was  a;  native  of  Gaunas,  a  city  of  Caria,  fubjecT:  to  theRho- 
dians;  whOvWas,  his  father  or  his  mother  is  not  known ;  but 
it's  probable  enough  he  had  no,  other  mailer  than  the  public 
pieces  that  he  faw,  and  perhaps,  his  parents  being  poor  could 
not  be  at  any  fuch  expence  for  his  education  in  the  -art,  as 
was  cuftomary  at  that  time,  'Tis  certain' he  was  obliged 
at  firft  to  paint  (hips  for  his  livelihood  :  but  his  ambition 
was  not  to  be  rich,  his  aim  being  folely  to  be  mailer  of.  bis. 
profefktft;  for  this  reafon  he  lived  a  retired  life,  that  he 
might  not  be  difturbed  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  neceflary.  for.  the  pelrfe&ion  of  his  art.  -       - 

He  finifhed  his  pictures  with  too  great  care  :  Apelles  faid 
of  him,  he  knew  not  when  he  had  done  well,  or  how  to  get 
away  his'  work,  and  by  dint  of  labour  leffened  its  beauty 
and  fatigued  his  mind.  He  was  more  for  truth  than  verifi- 
mility  in  painting ;  whereby,  exacting  more  of  his  art  than 
he  ought, ,  he  drew  lefs  from'  her  than  he  might  have  done. 

-  The  fiacflr  of  his  pieces  Was  the  picture  of  Jalifus,  men- 
tioned by  Several  authors;  without  giving  any  defcription  of  it,1 

1  or  telling  us  who  this  Jalifufc  was  :  fome  perfoti£  fuppofe  him 
to  have  been  a  famous  hunter,  and  the  founder  rf  Rhodes. 
*  Forfeven  years  that  Protogenes' worked  on  this  picture, 
otl* 'his  food  was*  lupines  miked  with  a  little  water,  which 
ferved  him  both  for  meat  and  drink  {a].  He  was  of  opinion 
that  this: fimple and  light  nourifhmen*  would  leave  him  the 
freedom  of  his  fency.  ApeHes  feeing' this  piece,  was  fo 
ftriick  With  admiration,  that  he  could  not  ^eak  a  word,, 
having  no  expreffion  to  anfwer  the  idea  of 'the  beauty  of  the 
picture  tfrhich  he  had  formed  in  his  mind.  It  wafs  this  fame 
jpStmk  thatiaved  the  city  of  Rhodes,*  when  befieged  by  king 
Demetrius  £b]  3  for  not  being  able  to  attack  it  but  on  that 

[a]  After  fevon  years /pent  upon  it,  ,"•  this  luckily  produced  by  chance  what 

he  remained   ft  ill  difTatisfied  and  cha-  his   art  could  not  effect.— -The  fame. 

grined,   becaufe  having  represented  in  *  good  rock,  'tis  faid,  happened  to  Ne- 

it  a  .dog  panting  and  out  of  breath,  he  ocle?  the  painter,  with  the  foam  of  a 

was  not  able  to  draw  the  foam  at  his  horfe. 

,  rtoutfr,   which  vexed  him' to  fuch- a  [i]'Of  Macedon,  who  befieged  this* 

degree,    that    he   threw    his    fponge  cky  Anno  ante  Chriftum  CQpJV. 
againft  it  in  order  to  efface  it  >  but 

''  ■    '  fide 
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fide  where  Protogenes  worked,  \*hich  he  intended  to  burn* 
that  it  might  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  the  toyirn,  he  chofe  rather 
to  abandon  his  hopes  of  comqueft,  than  to  deftroy  fo  fine  a 
piece  as  that  of  Jalifus  [c].  .  » 

Protogenes's  work-houfe  was  in  a  garden  in the-foburbs  of 
•Rhodes,  near  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  yet  the  noife  of  arms 
could  not  diftrad  him  in  his  labours.  The  king  fending  for 
him,  and  afking  him  "  with  what  aflurance  he  could  work 
"  in  a  city  that  was  befieged  ?  He  replied,  that  he  under* 
flood  the  war  his  majefty  had  undertaken,  was  againft  the 
Rhodians,  and  not  againft  the  arts.  Demetrius  was  fa 
pleated  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  ordered  fome  foldiers  to  be 
his  guard,  and,  was  glad  that  by  this  means  he  could  fave  fa 
fluffed  a  hand. 

Aulus  Gellius  reports,  that  the  Rhodians,  during  the  fiege, 
fent  ambafladors  to  Demetrius,  to  pray  him  to  fave  the  pic- 
ture of  Jalifus,  reprefenting  that  if  he  was  victorious,  it 
might  ferve  to  adorn  his  triumph  ;  and  if  he  was  forced  to 
raife  the  liege,-  he  might  not  be  blamed  for  turning  his  arms 
againft  Protogenes  when  he  could  not  conquer  the  town; 
The  king  hearing  them  out,  liked  the  mefTage  fo  well,  that 
he  drew  off  his  army,  and  by  this  means  faved  both  the 
pifture  of  Jalifus  and  the  city  of  Rhodes. 

Every  body  knows  the  ftory  of  the  conteft  between  our 
painter  and  the  celebrated  Apelles.  This  latter  hearing  of 
the  reputation  of  Protogenes",  went  to  Rhodes  on  purpofe  to 
fee  his  works.  On  his  arrival  thpre,  he  found  in  the  houfe 
no  body  but  an  old  woman ;  who,  afking  his  name,  he 
anfwer'd,  I  am  going  to  write  it  upon  the  canvas  that  lies 
here,  and  taking  his  pencil  with  colour  on  it,  he  defigned 
Something  with  extreme  delicacy,  Protogenes  coming  home, 
die  old  woman  told  him  what  had  pafTed,  and  fhew'd  him 
the  canvas  ;  who  then  attentively  obferving  the  beauty  of  the 
lines,  faid  it  was  certainly  Apelles  that  had  been  there,  be- 
ing aflured  that*  no  one  elfe  was  able  to  draw  any  thing  fo 
fine  ;  then  taking  another  colour,  he  drew  on  thofe  lines  an 
outline  more  correft  and  more  delicate j  after  which  he  went 

[c3  *T«  faid  that,  in  order  to  preferve      one,  the  other  might  appear  quite  frefli, 
it,  he  covered  it  with  four  layers  of     and  fo  on* 
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colours,  that  when  time  fhould  efface 
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oat  again,  Iriddihg  the  old  woman  Jhew  that  to  the  perfect 
that  had  been  there,  if  he  returned,  afcd  tell  him  that  was 
A  the  man  he  enquired  for.    Apdtes  returning^  and  being 

afhamed  to  fee  himfelf  outdone,  takes  a  third  eofoiny  and 
among  die  fines  that  had  bent  drawn,  lays  fame  with  fo 
AMch  judgment,  and  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that  it  took  in  all 
fbt  fabtlety  of  the  art.  Protogenes  fow  thefe  in  his  turn, 
and  confeffing  that  he  could  not  do  better,  gave  over  the  dif- 
pate*  and  not  in  hafte  to  find  out  Apelles* 

PKny,  who  tells  this  ftory,  feys  he  faw  this  piece  of  can- 
vas More  it 'Was  consumed  in  the  fire  that  burnt  down  the 
emperor's  palace ;  that  there  was  nothing  upon  it,  but  fome 
Kne9>  which  coald  fcarce  be  dtftinguiflied ;  and  yet  this  frag- 
ment was  more  valued  than  any  of  the  pictures  dmoAg  whicfi 
it  was  placed/  The  fame  author  goes  on  to  relate,  that 
Apclles  aflcing  this  rival  what  £rice  he  had  for  his  pi&ures* 
and  Protogencs  naming  an  irtconfiderable  dim,  according  td 
the  fad  fortune  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  fo  work  for  fbecv 
bread  $  Apelles,  concerned  at  the  injuftice  done  ttrthe  beauty 
of  his  produ&ions,  gave  htm  fifty  talents  [d]  fot  one  pi£ture 
only,  declaring  publrckly,  that  he  would  make  it  pafs  and  fell 
it  for  his  own.  This  generality  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rho- 
,dians  as  to  the  merit  of  Prptogenes,  and  made  them  get  the 
picture  Apefles  had  bought  out  of  his  hands,  paying  down  a 
much  greater  pries  for  it  than  he  had  given. 

Pliny  aifo  informs  us  that  Protogencs  wa?  a  fculptor  as 
well  as  a  painter.  He  flourifhed  about  the  CX VIII  olympiad, 
and  CCCVIII  years  before  Chrift.  Quintilian  ©bferving  the 
talents  of  fix  famous  painters,  fays,  Protogencs  excelled  in 
exa&nefs,  Pampbihis  and  Melanthus  in  the  difpofition,  An** 
tiphilus  in  eafinefc,  Theon  the  Samian  in  fruitfulnefs  of 
ideas,  and  Apelles  in  grace  and  ingenious  conceptions* 

PRUDENTIUS  (QjriWTtrs  Aureliu&)  an  ancient 
Bayle'sDia.  chriftian  poet,  was  born  in  Spain  in  the  year  348 ;  bat 
DoVKb * ""  whether  he  was  a  native  of  Galahotta,  Saragofia*  or  forae 
Cave,  TUlc-  other  city  of  that  country,  is  diluted.    He  was  brought  up 

aont>  &c. 

[d]  Equivalent  to  10,000 1.    fter-     had  twice  as  much  for  his  own  pbcts. 
ling,  a  futo  large  enough  to  be  incrc-  .   Pliny. 
4\blc,  wen  we  not  tuJd  that  Apelles 

a  law- 
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a  lawyer ;  and  being  called  to  the  bar,  was  afterwards  made 
a  judge  in  two  confideraMt  towns.  Then  he  ww  pro*  < 
noted  by  the  emperor  Honorius  to  a  very  high  ottce,  but 
tot  to  the  conciliate,  as  feme  have  falfely  imagined.  He 
was  fifty  feven  years  of  age,  before  he  refofved  to  mind  the 
things  relating  to  his  falvation  5  and  then  he  began  to  em- 
ploy his  mufe  upon  holy  fubje&s.  His  poetry  is  not  extra* 
ordinary,  arid  (hews  more  of  religious  geal,  than  of  either 
genius  or  art.  He  often  ufcth  hard*  expreffions,  not  fleeon- 
cikabfe  to  pare  latinity :  and  he  is  often  guilty  of  fahe 
(juantity.  His  poetical  works,  to  which  he  chiefly  gave 
Greek  tides,  are,  Prycbomachia,  or  H  The  Combat  of  the 
44  Sod  "  Castbemerinon,  or  **  Poems  concerning  each 
u  day's  duty ;"  TU^  r  nf  «*«»,  or  M  Hymns  in  praife  of  Mar* 
u  tyrs ;"  Apothcofis,  or  "  Treatifes  upon  Divine  Subjeds, 
"againft  Jews,  Infidels  and  Heretics' ;"  Hamarttgenia,  or 
"concerning  Original  Sin  againft  Maroon ;"  Two  book* 
agaiaft  Symmacbos  ;  Dtptychon,  or  M  fame  Hiftories  of  the 
"Old  and  New  Teftament  in  Dtftkhs."  The  two  books 
againft  Symmachus  oppofe  idolatry.  In  the  ftrft,  is  {hewed 
the  original  and  hafenefs  of  faifc  deities,  with  an  account 
of  die  converfion  of  the  city  of  Rome  :  in  the  fccond,  the 
petition,  which  Symmachus  prefented  to  the  emperors,  to 
stain  the  re-eftablifltaient  of  the  akar  of  vt£bry  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  religion,  is  anfwered.  Theft  books 
were  written  before  the  v&ory  gained  over  Radagaifus  in 
405,  and  after  that,  which  Stilico  won  over  Alaric  near 
Polleiitia  in  40a :  for  he  mentions  the  latter,  and  fays  no- 
thing of  the  former,  though  his  fiibj#ft  required  it. 

Tie  time  of  Prudentiut's  death  is  not  mentioned*  His 
forks  were  published  by  Aktus  at  Venice  in  1502,  4C0. 
and  that  edition  has  been  followed  by  many  others.  A  va- 
riorum edition  was  publtihed  by  Weiteius  at  Hanxw  in 
1613 :  another,  with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Nicholas 
Heinfios,  at  Amfterdam  in  1667,  iamo.  neatly  printed  by 
Daniel  Eteevir :  and,  laftly,  another  in  ufum  delphini,  by 
lather  Chamillard,  at  Paris  1687,  4-to. 

PRYNNE  (WiLti am)  an  eminent  Engltfh  lawyer, 
who  was  much  diftmguiAed  in  the  civil  commotions  under 

Charles    . 
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Charles  I.  was  born  at  Swauifwick/  Somerfetfhire,  in  ths 
year  1600 rj,. and  educated  at  a  grammar  fchooj.  jn^jie  city  of 
Bath.  He  Ijecapne  a. commoner  of  Oriel  college  Oxford  in 
1616 ;  and,  after  taking  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1620, 
removed  to  Lincdn's-Irwi,  where  he  ftudied  the  law,  and- 
was  made  fucceffively  barrifter,  bencher  and  reader.  At  hia 
firft  coming  to  that  Inn,  he  Was  a  great-admirer  and  follower 
of  Dr.  John  Frefton,  an  eminent  puritan,  who  was  le&urer 
there;  and  he  pubk(hed  feveral  books  againft  what  he 
thought  the  enormities  of  the  age,  and  concerning  the  doc- 
trine and  difciplrne  of  the  church.  His  Hiftriomafttx,  which* 
came  out  in  1632,  giving  great  offence  to  the  court,  he 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  \  and,  in* 
1633,  fenteqeed  by  the  {tar-chamber,  to  be  fined  5000I.  to* 
the  king,  expelled  the  univerfky  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln's-' 
Inn,  degraded  and  difenabled  from  his  profefSon  of  the  lawy 
to  ftand  in  the  pillory  and  lofe.hia  ears,  to  have  his  book 
publicly  burnt  before  his  face,  and  to  remain  prifoner  during, 
life.  Prynne  was  certainl/,  here  dealt  with  injoridufly ;  for 
Mr.  Whitelocke  obferves,  that  this  bdok  was  licenfed  by 
archbilhop  Abbot's  chaplain  :  but  "  being  againft  plays, 
"  and  a  reference  in.  the  table  of  the  book  to. this  efieft, 
<c  Women-Aftors  notorious  IVkores^  relating  to  fome  women- 
€C  adors. mentioned  in  his  book,  as  he  affirmed*,  it  happened*. 
"  that  about  fix  weeks  after  this,  the  queen  a&ed  a  part  in>< 
"  a  paftoral  at  Somerfet-houfe  ;  and  then  archbiftiop  Laud  and 
c*  other  prelates,  whom  Prynne  had  angered  by  fome  books. 
*'  of  his  againft  arminianifm,  and  againft  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
"  bifhops,  and  by  fome  prohibitions  which  he  had  moved* 
44  and  got  to  the  high-commrflion  court ;  thefe  prelates  and 
4C  their  inftruments,  the  next  day  after  the  queen  had  a&e4 
4<  her  paftoral,  (hewed  Prynne's  book  againft  plays  to  the 
44  king,  and  that  place  in  it,  JVomen-A&ors  notorious  Whores  : 
"  and  they  informed  the  king  *nd  queen,  that  Prynne  had 
"  purpofely  written  this1  book  agairift  the  queen  and  her  paf- 
44  toral ;  whereas  it  was  publiflied  fix  weeks  before  that 
44  paftoral  was  afied." 

After  the  fentence  upon  Prynne  was  executed,  as  it  was 
rigoroufly  enough  in  May  1634,  he  was  remitted  to  prifort. 
In  1635,  1636,  and    1637,  he  publiflied  fevej;al  book?  * 

parti- 
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particularly  one  intitled,  "  News  from  Jpfwich,"  in  which 
he  reflected  grofsly  on  the  archbiihop  and  other  bifhops. 
For  this  he  was  fentenced  in  the  Star-Chamber,  in  June 
1637,  to  be  fined  50CO 1.  to  the  king,  to  lofe  the  remainder 
of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded*  on  both  checks  with, 
the  letters  S.  1*.  for  a  fchifmatical  Libeller,  and  to  be  per- 
petually imprifoned  in  Caernarvon  caftle.  This  fentence 
was  executed  in  July  ;  but  in  January  following  he  was  re- 
moved to  Mount  Orgueil  cattle  in  the  ifle  of  Jerfey,  where 
he  exercifed  his  pen  in  writing  feveral  books.  In  November 
1640,  an  order  was  iffued  out  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
his  releaiement  from  prifon  ;  and  the  fame  month  he  entered 
with  great  triumph  into  London.  He  was  foon  after  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  op-  , 
pofed  the  bifhops,  efpecially  the  archbifhop,  with  great  vi- 
gour both  by  his  fpeeches  and  writings $  and  was  the  chief 
manager  of  that  prelate's  trial.  In  1647,  he  was  one  of 
the  parliamentary  vifitors  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

During  his  fitting  in  the  long  parliament,  he  was  very 
zealous  for  the  prefbyterian  caufe  ;  and  when  the  indepen-  ^ 

dents  began  to  gain  the  afcendant,  (hewed  himfelf  a  warm 
oppofer  of  them,  and  promoted  the  king's  intereft.  He 
made  a  long  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  concerning 
the  fatisfa&orinefs  of  the  king's  anfwers  to  the  propofitions  of  x 
peace  ;  but  two  days  after,  was  refufed  entrance  into  the 
houfe  by  the  army.  Upon  this,  he  became  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  army  and  their  leader  Cromwell,  and  attacked  them 
with  great  feverity  in  his  writings,  Defying  Cromwell  in  a 
very  open  manner,  he  was,  on  the  ift  of  July  1650,  com- 
mitted clofe  prifoner  to  Dunfter  caftle  in  Somerfetihire. 
He  then  infilled  flrongly  upon  Magna  Charta,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  fubje&  ;  which,  though  of  little  weight  with  Crorrh* 
well,  feems  to. have  fet  him  free.  He  afterwards  wrote  a- 
bundance  of  books  upon  religious  controverfies  and  other 
points. 

In  1659,  he,  as  a  fecluded  member  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, being  reftored  to  fit  again,  became  inftrumental  in 
recalling  king  Charles  II  j  in  which  he  (hewed  fuch  zeal, 

u    that  general  Monk  a^moniihed   him  to   be  quiet,  it  being 
then  unfeaforiable.     In  1660,  he  was  chofen  for  Bath  to  fit 
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in  the  healing  parliament  *  and  after/  the  reftoratlotl,  made 

chief  keeper  of  his  majefty'a  record*  in  the  Tower,  with  a 

falary  of  500 1.  per  annum.    JHe  was  again  ele&ed  for  Bath 

in  1661  ;  and  in  July  that  year*  being  difbontented  at  fome 

proceedings   in  the  houfe,  he  publifhed  a  paper,  intitled, 

"  Sundry  reafons  tendered  to  the  moft  honorable  houfe  of 

"  peers'by  fome  citizens  and  members  of  London,  and  other 

C4  cities,  boroughs,  corporations,  and  ports,  againft  the  new 

c<  intended  bill  for  governing  and  reforming  corporations  :  " 

of  which,  being  difcovered  to  be  the  author,  he  was  obliged 

to  beg  pardon  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  efcape  punifhment. 

After  the  reftoration,  he  publifhed  feveral  books.     He  gave 

his  works  bound  up  together,  in  forty  volumes  in  folio  and  * 

quarto,  to  the  library  of  Ltncolns-Inn :  fo  that  a  certain  wri- 

Mcrcariut     ter  was  not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  called  him  "  one 

Poiiticus.      it  pf  t^e  greateft  paper- worms,  that  ever  crept  into  a  clofet 

Mwhmont   "  or  library."     Mr.  Anthony  Collins  ftiles  him,  "  a  little, 

Needham.      «  faftious,  fcribbling  fellow."     He  died  at  his  chambers  in 

Dr.  Rogers.  Lincolns-Inn,  the  2+th  of  O&ober  1669,  and  was  interred 

under  the  chapel  there. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  calls  him  learned  in  the  law,  as 
Htft.  of  Re-  far  as  mere  reading  of  books  could  make  him  learned.  His 
Mjion,  Works  are  all  in  Englifli,  and  4t  by  the  generality  of  fcholars* 
"  fays  Wood,  are  looked  upon  to  be  rather  rhapfodical  and 
"  confufed,  than  any  way^polite  or  concife:  yet  for  anti- 
«*  quaries,  .critics,  and  fomctimes  for  divines,  they  are  uie- 
«'  ful.  In  4noft  of  them  he  (hews  great  induftry,  but  little 
<c  judgment,  efpecially  in  Ms  large  folios  againft  the  pope's 
"  ufurpations.  He  may  be  well  intitled  voluminous  Prynne, 
"  as  Toftatus  Aibulenfis  was  two  hundred  years  before  his 
"  tiipe  called  voluminous  Toftatus ;  for  I  verily  believe,  that, 
cc  if  rightly  computed,  he  wrote  a^fheet  for  evety  day  of  hia  j 
<(  life,  reckoning  from  the  time,  when  he  came  to  the  ufc  | 
c(  of  reafon,  and  the  (rate  of  man." 

His  greateft  work  goes  under  the  title  of  Records,'  in  three 
volumes  folio  5  another  is  called  Parliamentary*  Writs,   in. 
four  parts  4to.     He  likewtfe  published  Sir  Robert  Cot  ton Vi 
abridgment  of  the  Tower  records,  with  amendments  and  ad-  ; 
ditions,  folio  ;  and  obfervattons  on  the  fourth  part  of  Coke's  ! 
inftitutes,  folio*  '  J 
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PTOLEMjEUS  (CtAUDiusJagreat  geographer, 
mathematician,  and  aftrononter  of  antiquity,  was  born.atPe- 
lufium  in  Egypt,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and 
Marcus  Antoninus.     He  tells    us    himfelfy  in  one  place,   *»!»».  Bib- 
that  he  made  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon  the  fixed  v.  in.— 
ftars  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Second  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  \  Weidleri 
and  in  another,  that  he  obferved  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  in  tronomie.  * 
the  ninth  year  of  Adrian :  from  whence  it  is  reasonable  to  Wirtemb. 
conclude,  that  this  aftronomer's  obfervations  upon  the  heavens  M^gnVcon- 
wen;  made  between  A.D.  125,  and  A.  D.  140.     Hence  ap-   ftru&»o. 
pears  the  error  of  fotne  in  fuppofing,  that  this  Claudius  Pto-  jv/of* 
lemaeus  was  the  fame  with   die  aftrologer  Ptolemy,   who 
conftantly    attended    Qalba,   and   promifed   Otho  that  he 
fliould  (uiVive  Nero,  and  afterwards  that  he  fhould  obtain 
the  empire:  which  is  as  improbable,  as  what  Ifidorus,  ah   Wut.  lavit. 
cccledaftical  writer  of  the  7th  century,  and  fome  moderns  Ta<$t.  'ifift. 
after  htm  have  afierted,  namely,  that  our  aftronomer  was   Lit>-1-  ?•**• 
oae  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.     We  know  no  circumftances  of 
the'We  of  Ptolemy :  it  is  noted  in  his  canon,  that  Antoninus 
Bus  reigned  three  and  twenty  years,  which  fhews,  that  he 
himftrlf  furvived  hita. 

The  icience  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  aftronomer ;  who 
has  preferred  and  transmitted  to  us  the  obfervations  and 
principal  difcoveries  of  the  ancients,  and  at  the  fame  time 
augmented  and  enriched  them  with  his  own.  He  correded 
Hipparchus's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  formed  tables, 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets  might  be 
calculated  and  regulated.  He  was  indeed  the  firit,  who  coi- 
k&ed  the  Scattered  and  detached  obfervations  of  the  ancients, 
and  digefted  them  into  a  fyftem  :  which  he  let  forth  in  his 
Xi»*to  <r*rr*£*9  five  Magna  Conftrudio,  divided  into  thir- 
teen books.  He  adopts  and  exhibits  here  the  ancient  fyftem 
of  the  world,  which  placed  the  earth  in  the  center  of  the 

fumrerfe  :  and  this  has  been  called  from  him  the  Ptolemaic 
fyftem,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  thofe  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brahe.  r  About  the  year  827,  this  worlc  was  tranflated  by 
the  Arabians  into  their  language,  in  which  it  was  called  Al* 
mogeftum,  by  the  command  of  one  of  their  kings ;  and 
bom  Arabic  into  Latin,  about  the  year  1230,  under  the  en- 
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couragement   of   the  emperor  Frederic  II.      There  were 
other  verfions  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  ;  and  a  rhanufcript 
of.  one,  done  by  Girardus  Cremonenfis,  who  flouriflied  about 
the  middle  of  the   14th  century,  is  faid  by  Fabricius  to  be 
ftill  extant,  and  in  the  library  of  All  Souk  college  at  Oxford. 
The  Greek  text  began  to  be  read  in  Europe  in  the  1 5th ' 
century  ;  and  was  firft  publiftied  by  Simon  Grynaeus  at  Ba- 
fil.  1538,  in.  folio,   with  the  eleven  books  of  commentaries 
by  Theon,  who  flouriflied  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the 
elder  Theodofius.      In    1541,   it    was  reprinted  at  Bafil, 
with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Georgius  Trapezuntius  5  and  again  at 
the  fame  place  in  1551,  with  the  addition  of  other  works 
of  Ptolemy,  to  which  are  Latin  verfions   by  Camerarius. 

Tabula        We  learn  from  Kepler,   that  this  laft  edition  was  ufed  by 

j^udoiphm*  Tycho. 

Another  great  and  important  work  of  Ptolemy  was,  Geo- 
graphic Jibri  vii:  in  which,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  he  fearch- 
es  out  and  marks,  and  he  was  the  firft  who  did  it,  the  filia- 
tion of  places  according  to  their  longitudes  and  latitudes. 
Though  this  work  muft  needs  fall  greatly  (hort  of  perfection, 
through  tbe>  want  of  neceffary  obfervations,  yet  it  is  of  lin- 
gular merit,  and    has  been  very   ufeful  to  modern  geogra- 
phers.    Cellarius  indeed  fufpe&s,  and  he  was  a  very  compe- 
tent judge,  that  Ptolemy,  did  hot  ufe  that  care  and  applica- 
tion, which  the  nature  of  his  work  required  :  and  his  reafon 
is,'  that  the  gebgrapher  delivers  himfelf  with  the  fame  fluency 
a^d  certainty,  concerning  things  and  places  at  the  remoteft 
djftance,  and  which  it  was  impoffiSle  he  (hould  know  any 
thing  of,    that   he  does  concerning  thofe,  which  lay  the 
neareft  to  him,  and  fell  the  moft  under  his  cognizance.    Sal- 
mafius  had  before  made  fome  remarks  to  the  fame  purpofe 
upon  this  work  of  Ptolemy.     The  Greek  was  firft  published 
hy  itfelf  at  Bafil  1533,  4-to  >  afterwards  with  a  Latin  verfion, , 
and  notes  by  Gerard  Mercator  at  Amfterdam  1605  :  which 
laft  edition  was  reprinted  at  the   fame  place,   1618,  folio, 
with  elegant  geographical  tables,  by  Bertius. 

.  Other  works  of  Ptolemy,  though  lefs  confiderable  than* 
thefe  two,  are  ftill  extant :  libri  quatuor  de  judiciis  aftrorurn, 
upon  the  two  firft  books  of  which  Cardan  wrote  a  commen- 
tary.   Fru&us  librorum  fuorum :  a  kind  of  a  fupplement  tot 
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the  former  work.  Recenfio  chronoJogica  regnm  :  this,  with 
another  work  of  Ptolemy  de  hyputbefibus  planetarum,  wa$ 
published  in  162c,  4to,  by  Joannes  Bainbrigius,  the  Savi- 
lian  profeffor  of  aftronomy  aj  Oxford.  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Do4well,  and  all  the  chronological  men,  have  made  great 
nfe  of  it.  Apparentiae  Stellar  urn  Inerrantium  :  this  was  pub- 
fiflied  at  Paris  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  1630,  in 
folio  ;  but  from  a  mutilated  copy,  whofe  defects  have  fincc 
been  fuppjied  from  a  perfect  one,  which  Sir  Henry  S  a  vile 
had  communicated  to  archbilhop  Uflier,  by  Fabricius,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Graca.  Elementorum 
Harmonicorum  llbri  tres:  publiflied  in  Greek  aijd  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Porphyry  the  philosopher,  by  Dr. 
Wallis  at  Oxford  1682,  in  4to ;  and  afterwards  reprinted 
there,  and  inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Wallis's  works 
1699.   in  folio,   &c. 

Mabillon  exhibits,  in  his  German  travels,  an  effigy  of  inlrinere 
Ptolemy  looking  at  the  ftars  through  an  optical  tube;  ^X^1Z°' 
which  effigy,  he  (ays,  he  found  in  a  manufcript  of  the  13th 
century,  made  by  Conrad  us  a  monk.  From  hence  fome 
have  fancied,  that  .the  ufe  of  the  telefcope  was  known  to 
.Conrad us ;  but  this  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  there  be*, 
ing  no  fads  or  testimonies  to  fupport  fuch  an  opinion.    , 

POFFENDORF  (Samuel  de)   an  eminent  Ger+     ' 
.man  civilian  and  hiftorian,  was  born  in  1631  at  Fleh,  a  lit* 
tie    Village    rear  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony  :    of  which   Nic 
village  his  father  £lias  Puffendorf  was  minifter.     He  difco-   T.  XVlil. 
vered  early  a  propenfity  to  letters,   and  at  a  proper  age  was 
.fent  to  univerfities  5  where  he  was  fupported  by  the .  gene- 
rality of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  was  taken  with  his  pro- 
mifing  parts,  his  father's  circumftances  not  being  equal  to 
the  expense.     He  went  firft  to  Grim,  and  afterwards  to 
Leipfic  j  where  he  made  a  furprizing  progrefs  in  his  ftudies. 
His  father  defigned  him  for  the  miniifry,  and  directed  him  to  * 

apply  himfelf  to  divinity  :  but  his  inclinations  led  him  ano- 
ther way.  He  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  public  law,  which 
in  Germany  confifts  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the 
empire  over  the  dates  and  princes  of  which  it  is  oompofetf, 
and  of  thofe  of  the  princes  and  ftates  with  refpe&  to  each 
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other.  He  confidered  this  ftady,  as  a  proper  method  of 
railing  himfelf  in  time  -to  fome  polls  in  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  feveral  princes,  who 
compote  the  Germanic  Body,  have  no  other  minifters  of 
flare  than  mon  of  learning,  whom  they  ftile  counsellors  * 
acid  whofe  principal  ftudy  is  the  public  law  of  Germany.  As 
thefe  pofts  are  not  venal,  and  no  other  recommendation  is 
neceflary  to  obtain  them  but  real  and  diftinguifhed  metit* 
Puffendorf  refolved  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  honors,  <o 
which  he  afphed.  After  he  had  refided  fome  time  at  Leip- 
fic,  he  left  that  city,  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  joined  ma- 
thematics and  the  Cartefian  philoibphy  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law.  He  returned  to  Leipfic  in  1658,  with  a  view  of  feek- 
ing  ah  employment  fit  for  him.  One  of  his  brothers, 
named  I&iah,  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  was  afterwards  his  chancellor  iu  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Werden,  wrote  to  htm  then,  and 
advifed  him  not  to  fix  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  ex- 
ample to  feek  his  fortune  elfewhere.  Puffendorf  refolved  to> 
take  this  advice,  and  accepted  the  plage  of  governor  to  the 
(on  of  Mr.  Coyet,  a  Swedtih  nobleman,  who  was  then  am- 
baffador  for  the*  king  of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  Denmark* 
For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  but  did  not  con- 
tinue long  at  eafe  there:  for  the* war  being  renewed  fome 
time  after  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  he  was  feized 
with  the  whole  family  of  the  ambafiador,  who  a'  few  days, 
before  had  taken  a  tour  into  Sweden. 

During  his  confinement  which  lafted  eight  months,  as  he 

had  no  books,  and  was  allowed  to  fee  no  perfon,  he  aroufed 

himfelf  by  meditating  upon  what  he  had  read  in  Grotius*s 

treatife  de  jure  belli  &  pacts,  and  in  the  political  writings  of 

Hobbes.     He  drew  up  a  Cbort  fyftem  of  what  he  thought  beft 

in  them  :  he  turned  and  developed  the  fubjedi  in  his  own 

way :  he  treated  of  points,  which  had  not  been  touched  by 

~     thofe  authors  ;  and  he  added  many  new  things  to  the  whole. 

He  intended  no  more,  than  to  divert  himfelf  in  his  folitude  : 

but  two  years  after,  (hewing  it  to  a  friend  In  Holland,  where 

he  then   was,   he  was  advifed   to  review   and  publilh  it. 

.This  he   did  at  the  Hague  in  1660,  under  the  title  of, 

Elememorum  Juris  Prudentiac  Univerfalw  libri  duo :   and  it 

gave 
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wve  rife  to  his  famous  work  de  Jure  naturae  &  gentium,  of 
which  we  fcall  fpcak  below.  The  defter  palatine,  Charles 
Lewis,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  it,  not  only  wrote  him 
immediately  a  letter  of  thanks,  but  invited  him  to  the  uiu* 
verfity  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  was  defirous  of  reftoring  to 
its  former  luftre,  and  founded  Aere  in  his  favor  a  profeflor* 
(hip  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  :  which  was  the  firtt 
of  that  kind  in  Germany,  though  many  have  fince  been  ef. 
tablifhed  in  imitation  of  it.  The  elector  engaged  him  alfo 
to  allot  fome  portion  of  his  time,  in  inftrufting  the  elec- 
toral prince,  his  fon.  Puffendorf  remained  at  Heidelberg 
tin  1670,  when  Charles  XI,  king  of  Sweden,  having  found- 
ed  an  univerfitv  at  Lunden,  Cent  for  him  to  be  profeffor 
there :   and  thither,  to  the  great  concern  of  the  defter  pa.  x 

latine,  he  went  the  fame  year,  and  was  inftalled  profeflor  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  His  reputation  greatly  in- 
creafed  after  that  time,  both  by  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of  hw 
tefturtrs,  and  by  the  many  valuable  works  that  he  publiflied. 
Some  years  after,  the  king  of  Sweden  fent  for  h.m  to  Stock- 
holm,  and  made  him  his  hittoriographer,  and  one  of  hi* 
counfellors.  In  1688,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  obtained 
the  confent  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  for  Puffendorf  to  come 
to  Berlin,  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  elector  Wil- 
liam the  Great ;  and  granted  him  the  fame  titles  of  hiftono- 
grapher  and  privy  counfellor,  which  he  had  in  Sweden,  with 
a  confiderable  penfion.  Neverthelefs,  the  ki»g  of  Sweden 
continued  to  give  him  marks  of  his  favor,-  and  made  him  a 
baron  in  1694.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  title  long  5  for  he 
died,  the  26th  of  October  the  fame  year,  of  a  mortification 
in  one  of  his  toes,  occafioned  by  cutting  the  nail. 

Very  numerous  are  the  works  of  this  learned  and  excel- 
lent  man  :  we  have  already  mentioned  his  firfl  work  ;  and 
his  fecond  was,  2.  De  Statu  Germannici  Imperii  liber  unus  t 
which  he  publifhed  in  1667,  under  the  name  of  Severini  de 
Mozambano,  with  a  dedication  to  his  brother  Ifaac  Puffen- 
dorf, whom  he  ftiles  Lselio  Signor  de  Trezolani.  Puffen- 
dorf fent  it  the  year  before  to  his  brother,  then  ambaflador 
from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  that  of  France,  in  order  to  have 
it  printed  in  that  kingdom.    His  brother  offered  it  to  a  book- 
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feller,  who  gave  it  Mezeray  to  perufe.  Mezeray.  thought  it 
worth  printing,  yet  refuted  his  approbation,  <on  account  of 
fome  pafTages  oppofite  to  the  interefts  of  France,  and  of 
others,  in  which  the  priefts  and  monks  were  feverely  treat- 
ed. Upon  this  Ifaac  Puffendorf  fent  it  to  Geneva,  and 
there  it  was  printed  in  12010.  }t  met  with  great  oppoficion  j 
was  condemned,  prohibited,  and  feized  in  many  parts  of 
Germany ;  and  wrote  againft  immediately  by  feveral  learned 
civilians.  It  underwent  many  editions,  and  was  tranflated 
•  into  many  languages  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  into  Englifh 
by  Mr.  Bobun  1696^  in  12010.  3.  De  Jure  Naturae  & 
Gentium  1672,410.  This  is  Puffendorf's  greateft  work  $ 
and  it  has  met  with  a  very  general  approbation.  It  is  indeed 
a  -body  of  the  law  of  nature,'  well  digefted ;  and,  as  fome 
think,  preferable  to  Grotius's  book  de  jure  belli  &  pacis, 
fince  the  fame  fubjefts  are  treated  in  a  more  extenfive  man* 
ner,  and  with  greater  order.  It  was  tranflated  into  French 
by  Mr.  Barbeyrac,  who  wrote /large  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tory difcourfe,  in  1706;  and  into  Englifh,  with  Barbeyrac's 
notes,  by  Dr.  Bafil  Kennet  and  others  in  1708.  >The  fourth 
and  fifth  edition  of  the  Englifh  tranflation  have  Mr.  Barbey- 
rac's introdu&ory  difcourfe,  which  the  former  have  not.  la 
the  mean  time,  PufFendprf  was  obliged  to  defend  this  work 
againft  feveral  cenfures  :  the  moft  furious  of  whom  was  Ni- 
cholas Beckman,  his  collegue  in  the  univerfity.of  Lunden. 
This  writer,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  ob- 
je£Hons,  endeavored  to  draw  the  divines  into  his  party,  by 
bringing  religion  into  the  difpute,  and  accufing  our  author  of 
heterodoxy.  His  defign  in  this  was,  to  exafperate  the 
clergy  of  Sweden  againft  Puffendorf;  but  the  fenators  of 
.that  kingdom  prevented  this,  by  enjoining  his  enemies  fi- 
lence,  and  fuppreffing  Beckman's  book  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity. It  was  reprinted  at  Gieffen,  and  being  brought  to 
Sweden,  was  burned  in  1675  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner ?  and  Beckman,  the  author,  banifhed  from  the  king*p 
dominions  for  having  difobeyed  orders  in  republifhing  it. 
Beckman  now  gave  his  fury  full  fcope,  and  not  only  wrote 
-virulently  and  malicioufly  againft  Puffendorf,  but  Hkewifc 
challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel :   he  wrote  to  him  from  Co- 

1  penhagen 
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penhagen  in  that  ftile,  and  threatened  to  purfue  him  where- 
ever  he  (hould  go,  in  cafe  he  did  not  meet  him  at  the  place 
appointed.  Puffendorf  took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  but  fent 
it  to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity  :  yet  thought  it  hecef- 
fary  to  reply  to  the  fatirical  pieces  of  that  writer,  which  he 
did  in  feveral  publications. 

Other  works  of  Puffendorf  are,  4.  De  officio  hotninis  & 
civis  juxta  legem  naturalem,  1673,   8vo.     This,  is  a  very 
clear  and  methodical  abridgment  of  his  great  work  de  jure* 
naturae  &  gentium.     5.  "  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  Eu« 
**  rope,  1682.  With  a  Continuation,  1686  ;   and  an  Addi- 
tion,   1699."   In  High  Dutch  :  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Latin,  French,  and  Englifh.     5.  Commentari'orum  de  re- 
bus  Suecicis  libri  xxvi.  ab  expeditione  Guftavi  Adolphi  Regis 
in  Germaniam  ad  abdicationem  ufque  Chriftinae,  1686,  fo* 
lio.     Puffendorf,  having  read  the  public  papers  in  the  ar- 
chives  of  Sweden,  with'  a  defign  of  writing  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  Guftavus.  according  to  orders  received  from  Charles 
IX,   thought  proper  to  begin  with  that  of  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,   and  to  continue  it  down  to  the  abdication  of  queen 
Chriftina:  and  this  he  has  executed  in  the  prefent  work, 
which    is  very  curious  and  exa<5t.     6.  De  habitu  Religionis 
Chriftianae  ad  vitam  civile m,  1687,  4to.     In  this  work  an 
attempt  is  made  to  fettle  the  juft  bounds  between  the  eccle^i- 
aftical   and  civil  powers.     7.  Jus  Feciale  Divinum,'  five  de 
confenfu  &  diftenfu  Proteftantium  &  Exercitatio  Pofthuma, 
1695,  8vo.     Our  author  here  propofes  a  fcherne  for  the  re- 
union  of  religions  5    and  it  appears  from  the   zeal,    with 
which  he  recommended  the  printing  of  it  before  his  death, 
that  this  was  his  favorite  work.     8.  De  Rebus  geftis  Fre- 
derici  Wi'elmi  Magnr,  Ele&oris  Bfandenburgici  Commen- 
tarii,  1695,   in  two  volumes  folio.     Extracted  from  the  ar-    , 
chives  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg.     9.   De  rebus  a  Ca- 
rolo  Guftavo  Suecise  Regis  geftis  Commentarii,    1696,   in 
two  volumes  folio. 

We  omit  many  works  of  a  fmaller  kind,  which,  be- 
ing chiefly  polemical,  and  nothing  more  than  defences  a- 
gainft  envy  and  perfonal  abufe,   deferve  little  regard. 

PUGHEf. 
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PUOHEt  (  Pethx  Paul  )  oiie  of  the  greateft  pain- 
ters that  France  ever  produced,  though  not/mentioned  by  any 
of  their  own  writers.     He  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  the  year 
1623  ;  w*  have  no  account  of  his  education  in  this  art,  but  in 
his  manner  he  refembled  Michael  Angelo,  without  imbibing 
his  faults,  being  both  more  delicate  and  more  natural  than 
that  great  matter :  Tike  whom  too,  Pughet  united  the  talents  of 
painting,  fculptiire,  and  architeaure  j  not  contented  with  ani- 
mating the  marble,  and  rendering  it  in  appearance  flexible  as 
flefh  itfelf.     When  he  was  called  upon  to  exert  his  fktll,  he 
raifed  and  adorned  palaces,  ki  a  manner  that  proved  him  a 
judicious  architea ;  and  when  he  committed  the  charming 
Account  of    productions  of  his  imagination  to  canvas,  he  painted  fuch 
j*int£s,&c  P*fl«*»  **  the  delighted  beholder  was  never  tired  with  view- 
Lnd.1754,  irig.    He  died  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  the  year  1695. 

There  are  two  prints  engraved  from  his  paintings  in  the  ca- 
binet of  Aix,  whence  this  account  was  taken. 

PURCHAS  (  Samuel  )  a  learned  Engltfh  divine, 
f    and  compiler  of  a  valuable  colle&ibn  of  voyages,  was  bom  at 

ti,  vol/i.!!  Thaxftead  in  EfTex,  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

Biographia  jn  ^04,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaftwood  in 
n  anmca.  £^  ^  ^  leaving  the  cure  of  it  to  his  brother,  went  and 
lived  in  London,,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  work  he 
had  undertaken.  He-publrfhed  the  firft  volume  in  1613,  and 
the  four  laft  in  1625,  under  this  title :  "  Purchas  his  Pilgri- 
«4  mage,  or  Relations,  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  obfer- 
"  ved  in  all  ages  and  places  difcovered  from  the  Creation  unto 
"  this  prcfent."  In  1615,  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  as 
he  ftood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  of  Divinity  ;  and  in  Novcm- 
ber  before,  as  is  very  probable,  bad  been  collated  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate  in  London.  He  was  alfo  chap- 
lain to  Abbot,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  publiflrirtg 
of  his  books,  he  brought  himfelf  into  debt ;  however,  he  did 
not  die  in  prifon,  as  fome  have  aflerted,  but  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  about  the  year  1628.  His  pilgrimages*  and  the  learned 
Hackluyt's  voyages,  led  the  way  to  all  other  colle<aions  of 
that  kind  5  and  have  been  juftly  valued  and  efteemed.  Boif- 
fard,  a  learned  foreigner,  has  given  a  prodigious  character  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Puichas  :  he  ftilcs  him  "  a  man,  ,exquifitely  flcillei!  irt  *"  ^iodu 
"  languages,  and  all  arts  divine  and  human  ;   a  very  great  |£iffiirdt, 
"  philofopher,  hiftorian,  and  divine  ;  a  faithful  prefbyter  of 
"  the  church  of  England  ;  very  famous  for  many  excellent 
J*  writings,   and  especially  for  his  vaft  volumes  of  the  Eaft 
"  2nd  Weft  Indies,  written  in  his  native  tongue." 


PUTEANUS  (  Ehycios  )  a  very  learned  man,  wat 
bocnatVenloin  Geklerland  the  4th  of  November  15741  uid  - 
began  bis  ftudies  at  Dort;  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Cologne,  where  he  ftudied  rhetoric,  and  went  through  a 
court  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits.  He  went  p^tVanm 
afterwards  to  ftudy  the  law  at  Louvain,  and  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  there  in  1 597.  He  improved  very  much  by  Lrp- 
fas'sle&ures,  whocsnceived  a  great  efteem  and  friendfiitp  foi 
fcim.  The  fame  year  he  went  into  Italy,  and  continued  feme 
time  in  the  houfe  of  John  Fernand  deVelafeos,  governor  of 
theMiianeze  ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Padua,  but  return 
ncd  to  Milan  in  1601,  being  then  cHofen  profeflbr  of  elo- 
quence there.  He  gained  a  great  reputation,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  honour  of  being  hiftoriographer  to  his  catholic 
majefty :  and,  in  1 603,  the  city  of  Romeadmitted  him  and  his 
pofterity  among  her  patricians.  In  1604,  he  commenced 
doSqr  of  law  at  Milan  :  he  took  alfo  a  wife  the  fame  year, 
ty  whom  he  had  many  children.  He  commends  her  and  his 
children  very  much  in  his  letters  :  in  one,  wrote  in  1626,  he 
tells  his  friend*  that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  a  good 
wife;  "  I  /peak  it  by  experience,  fays  he,  mine  appears  al- 
41  ways  young  and  beautiful  to  me,  becaufe  though  (he  has  of- 
44  ten  had  children,  yet  fhe  ftill  preferves  the  flower  of  her 
14  youth,  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon."  This,  however, 
adds  Mr.  Bay  le,  did  not  come  up  to  the  with  of  a  Roman, 
poet.  Puteanus's  wife  appeared  ftill  young  and  beautiful  to 
her  hufband,  becaufe  fhe  was  ftill  really  fo  :  but  the  great 
point  for  a  woman  is,  to  appear  young  and  handfome,  even 
when  (he  is  no  longer  fo.  In  1606,  he  removed  from  Milan 
to  Louvain,  being  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  profeiTor's  chair, 
which  Julius  Lipfius  had  filled  with  fo  much  glory.  He  was 
very  much  considered  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  enjoyed  the 
titles  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ^ounfeJlor 

to 
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,  to  the  archduke  Albert :  he  was  even  appointed  governor  of 
the  caftle  of  Louvain,  in  which  place  he  died  the  17th  of 
September  1646. 

He  was  the  author  of  an  immenfe  number  of  works,  mod 
of  which  however  are  fmall ;  and  no  man  feemed  ev£r  mora 
perfuaded  than  he  of  the  maxim  of  a  Greek  poet,  that  "  a 
"  great  book  is  always  a  great  evil."  He  affected  to  inter- 
fperfe  his  writings  with,  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  fametimes  fuc* 
ceeded  pretty  well,  but  was  often  guilty  of  puns  and  quibbles. 
He  publi(hcd  a  book  in  1 633*  while  there  was  a  truce  nego- 
tiating between  his  catholic  m^jefty  and  the  United  Provinces, 

;  intitled,  Statera  Belli  &  Pacis,  "  The.Ballanc?  of  Peace  and 

War :"  in  which,  fays  Mr.  Bayk,  he  (hewed  himfelf  better 
acquainted  with  the  true  intereft  of  his  catholic  niajefty,*  than 
they,  who  applied  themfelves  folely  to  (late-affairs.  It  made 
a  great  noife,  and  had  like  to  have  ruined  him  :  for  he  fpoke 
with  too  much  freedom  of  things,  which  policy  (bould  have 
kept  fecret.  Gerard  Vofiius,  his  good  friend,  in  the  conclu- 
(ion  of  a  letter,  wherein  he  evprefles  his  fears  for  Puteanus, 
fays,  ".Would  to  God  he  were  obliged  to  hear  only,  what 
"  Phalaris  is  reported  to  have  faid  to  Sterichorus,  on  an  occa- 
^  in  a  Utter,     "  &on  pretty  much  like  this  :  Mind  only  the  mu/hs)  ymr  la* 

dated  July     "  bors  vjill  (>e  glorious,  enough" 

1  31*  The  commendations  beftowed  on  him  by  the  learned,  and 

the  honors  done  him  by  fome  Princes,  may  be  feen  in  Blount's 
Cenfura  Authorum  Celebriorum,  and  Bullart's  Academie  des 
Sciences :  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  read  the  following 

_      n       4>aflTage.     "It    was   the  prodigious  learning,  of  Puteanus, 

p.a»o.         .'*  which,,  having  won  the  heart  of  Urban  VIII.  determined 

"  that  great  pope  to  fend  him  his  pi  dure  in  a  golden  medal, 

v  "  very  heavy,  with  fome  copies  of  his  works.     It  was  that 

"  fame  learning,  which  engaged  cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo 

.*'  to.  receive  him  into  his  palace  when  he  returned  to  Milan. 

"  —  It  was  alfo  his  learning,  which  made  him  tenderly  be- 

:**  loved  by  the  count  de  Fuentes,  governor  of  Milan  ;  and  af- 

•"  wards  by  t  e  archduke  Albert,  wljo,,  having  promoted  him 

"  to  Juftus  Lipfius's  chair,  admitted  him  alfo  mod  honora- 

"  bly  into  the  number  of  his  counfellors.     Laftly,  it  was  his 

"  learning,  which  made  him  fo  much  efteemed  in  the  chief 

"  courts  of  Europe,  and  occafioned  almoft  all  the  princes, 

.  "the 
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*  the  learned  men,  the  ambaffadors  of  jcings,  and  the  gene-* 
M  rals  of  armies,  to  give  him  proofs  of  their  regard  in  the 
"letters  they  wrote  him;  of  which  above  fixteen  thoufand 
'«•  were  found  in  his  library,  all  placed  in  a  regular  order. 
Cl  He  had  the  glory  to  fave  the  king  of  Poland's  life,  by  ex* 
«  plaining  an  enigmatical  writing  drawn  up  in  unknown 
"characters,  which  no  man  could  read  or  underftand* 
u  and  which  contained  the  fcheme  of  a  confpiracy  againft 

« that  prince." 

His  works  are  divided  into  five  volumes  folio,  the  fecond 
of  which  contains  his  letters :  befides  which  another  collec-* 
tion  of  letters  was  publifhed  at  Louvain  in  1662,  by  the  care 
of  his  fon-  in-law  Xiftus  Anthony  Milfer,  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Louvain.  Puteanus  was  charged  with  writing  a  &- 
tyr  againft  our  king  James  I,  intitled,  If.  Cafauboni  Corona 
Regia,  &c.  but  falfely  :  it  is  now  thoroughly  believed,  that 
Stioppius  was  the  author  of  that  010ft  bitter  and  outrageous 
piece. 

PYRRHO,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was 
born  at  Elis,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  about 
the  ncth  olympiad.     He  was  at  firft  a  painter;  but  hap-   niogen. 
pening  on  fome  writings  of  Democritus,  applied  himfelf  af-    ^"p'JJjL 
terwards  to  philofophy.     Anaxarchus,  the  Ahderite,  was  his 
matter;  whom  he  attended  fo  far  in  his  travels,  that  he  even 
converfed  with  the  Gymnofophifts  in  India,  and  with  the 
Magi.     He  eftablifhed  a  fed,  whofe  fundamental  principle 
was,   that  there  is  nothing  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  ho- « 
neft  or  d'rfhoneft,  juft  or  unjuft  ;  that  there  is  no  ftandard  in 
any  thing,  but  that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  cuftom, 
and  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  every  thing.     From 
this  continual  feeking  after  truth,  and  never  finding  it,  the  fe& 
obtained  the  name  of  Sceptic ;   as  it  was  fometimes  called 
Pyrrhonian,  from  its  founder. 

The  manner  of  life,  which  the  philofopher  obferved,  was 
very  ridiculous,  as  the  ancients  have  de/cribed  it.   He  fhu li- 
ned nothing,  nor  took  any  care,  but  went  ftraight  forward 
upon  every  thing.     Chariots,  precipices,  dogs,  and  the  like,   Stanley's 
moved  not  him  to  turn  the  leaft  out  of  the  way;  but  he'^v"fofthc 
was  always  fayed  by  his  friends  that  followed  hi;n.     He  ufed  phcu. 

to 
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to  mrik  out  alone,  and  feldom  fliewcd  himfelfto  fhofe  of 
Ms  own  family.  He  ageded  a  Gate  of  the  utmoft  indiffe- 
,  rcnce,  infomuch  that  he  held  it  wxong  to  be  moved  with  any 
thing.  Anaicurchus  happening  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  Pyrrho 
went  on  without  offering  to  help  him,  or  Khewing  the  leaft 
emotion  :  which,  when  fome  blamed,  Anaxarchus  is  /aid  to 
have  commended  as  worthy  of  a  philofophen  Another  time* 
being  at  Tea  in  a  ftorm,  and  all  around  him  being  deje&ed 
and  confounded,  he  very  quietly  and  cdmpofedly  (hewed 
them  a  pig  feeding  in  the  ihip,  and  faid,  that "  a  wife  man 
**  ought  to  be  fettled  in  the  fame  in^iiturbance." 

This  fort  of  wifdom,  whatever  might  be  pronounced  up- 
on it  in  an  age  of  common  fenife,  exalted  Pyrrho  to  fo  much 
honor  with  his  fellow-citizens,  (hat  they  made  him  chief 
prieft,  and  on  his  account  pafled  a  decree  of  immunity  for 
all  philofophere.     He  died  at  ninety  years  of  age,  leaving  no* 
thing  behind  him  in  writing  :   but  a  fummary  of  his  princi- 
ples is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Sextus  Empericus,  an  acute  and 
learned  author  of  his  fe£,  whofe  Pyrrhoneae  hypothefes,  or 
ten  books  of  the  (Sceptic  philofophy,  are  translated  by  our 
learned  Stanley,  and  inferted  in  his  valuable  and  ufeful  work, 
*<  Of  the  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  Philofophers."     Epicu- 
rus is  faid  to  have  admired  the  converfation  of  Pyrrho,  and 
to  have  been  continually  queftioning  him. 

PYTHAGORAS,  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  an- 
tiquity, came   into  .the  world  towards  the  47th  olympiad, 
four  defcents  from  Nuiria,  as  Dionyfius  of  Halicamafletis  has 
proved  ;  that  is,  about  590  years  before  Chrift.     His  father 
Mnemorchus  of  Samos,  who  was  a  grayer  by  trade,  and 
dealt  in  rings  and  other  trinkets,  went  with  bis  wife  to  Del- 
phos,  a  few  days   after   his  marriage,  there  to  fell   fome 
goods  during  the  feaft ;  and,  while  he  flayed  there,  received 
an  oraculous  anfwer  from  Apollo,  who  told  him,  that  if  he 
cinbarked  for  Syria,  the  voyage  would  be  very  fortunate  to 
him,  and  that  his  wife  woujd  there  bring  forth  a  fon,   who 
Ihould  be  renowned  for  beauty  and  wifdom,  and  whofe  life 
would  be  a  bleffing  to  ppfterity.     Mnemarchus  obeyed  tho 
God,  and  Pythagoras  was  born  at  Sidon  ;  and  being  bnwight 
to  Samos,  was  educated  there  anfwerably  to  the  great  hopes 

that 
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that  were  conceived  of  him.  He  was  called  "  the  youth 
«  with  the  fine  head  of  hair ;"  and,  from  Che  great  qualities, 
which  appeared  in  him  early,  foon  regarded  as  a  good  ge- 
nius fent  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Samoa  in  the  mean  time  afforded  no  philosophers,  capa- 
ble of  fatisfying  his  ardent  thirft  after  knowledge ;  and  > 
therefore,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  refolved  to  travel,  in 
qucft  of  them  elfcwhere.  x  The  fame  of  Pherecydes  drew 
him  firft  to  the  ifland  of  Syros ;  whence  he  went  to  Mile* 
tus,  where  he  converted  with  Tbales.  Then  he  went  to 
Phoenicia,  and  flayed  fome  time  at  Sidon,  the  place  of  his 
birth :  and  from  Sidon  into  Egypt,  where  Tbales  and  So- 
Jon  had  been  before  him.  Amafis,  king  of  Egypt,  received 
him  very  kindly ;  andj,  after  having  kept  him  fome  time  at 
his  court,  gave  him  letters  for  the  priefts  of  Heliopolis. 
The  Egyptians  were  very  jealous  of  their  fciences,  which 
they  very  rarely  imparted  to  ftrangers :  nor  even  to  their 
own  countrymen,  till  they  had  made  them  pafs  through  the 
fevereft  probations.  The  priefts  of  Hdiopolis  fent  him  to 
thofe  of  Memphis j  and  they  dire&ed  him  to  the  ancient^ 
of  Diofpoiis,  who  not  daring  to  difobey  the  king,  yet  un- 
willing to  break  in  upon  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms,  re- 
ceived Pythagoras  into  their  noviciate :  hoping,  he  would 
foon  be  deterred  from  farther  purfuits  by  the  rigorous  rules 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  a  neceflary  introdu&ion  to  their 
myfteries.  But  they  were  deceived  :  Pythagoras  went  thro' 
all  with  wonderful  patience ;  fo  far  as  even  to  admit  the  cir- 
curacifion,  if  fome  authors  are  to  be  credited. 
,  After  having  remained  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt,*  he 
went  to  Babylon  ;  afterwards  to  Crete  ;  and  thence  to  Spar* 
ta,  to  inftrud  himfelf  in  the  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus. 
Then  he  returned  to  Samos  ;  which,  finding  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Poly  crates,  he  quitted  again  about  the  62d  olym- 
piad, and  vifited  the  countries  of, Greece.  Going  through 
Pdoponnefus,  he  flopped  at  Pblius,  where  Leo  then  reign- 
ed ;  and,  in  his  converfation  with  this  prince,  fpoke  with  fo 
much  eloquence  and  wiidom,  that  Leo  was  at  once  ravtftied 
and  furprifed.  He  afked  him  at  length,  "  wha:  profeflion 
**  he  followed  :*'  Pvthagoras  anfwered,  ««  None,  but,  that 
*'  he  was  a  philofopher."  For,  difpleafed  with  the  lofty  ti- 
tle 
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tie  of  fages' and  wife  men,  which  his  profeffion  had  hither-* 
to  aflumed,  he  changed  it  into  one  more  modeft  and  hum- 
ble ;  calling  himfclf  a  philofopher,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wif- 
dom.  Leo  afked  him,  C4  what  it  was  to  be  a  philofopher, 
"  and  the  difference  there  was  between  a  philofopher  and 
<c  other  men  ?"  Pythagoras  anfwered,  that  4<  this  life  might 
"  well  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games  :  for,  as  in  that 
u  vaft  affembly,  fome  come  in  fearch  of  glory,  others  in 
"  fearch  of  gain, '  and  a  third  fort,  more  noble  than  the  two 
<4  former,  neither  for  fame  nor  profit,  but  only  to  enjoy  the 
"  wonderful  fpedacle,  and  to  fee  and  know  what  partes  in 
"  it;  fo  we  in  like  manner  come  into  the  world,  as  into  a 
**  place  of  public  meeting,  where  fome  toil  after  glory,  others 
"  after  gain,  and  a  few,  contemning  riches  and  vanity,  ap- 
*  €C  ply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  Thefe  laft,  fays  he» 
u  are  they,  whom  I  call  philofophers :"  and  he  thought  them 
by  far  the  nobleft  of.  the  human  kind,  and  the  only  part 
which  fpent  their  lives  fuitably  to  their  nature  ;  for  he  was 
wont  to  fay,  that  "  man  was  created  to  know  and  to  con* 
"  template."  ' 

From  Peloponnefus  he  palled  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at 
Croton ;  where  the  inhabitants,  having  fuffered  great  lofs  in 
a  battle  with  the  Locrians,  degenerated  from  induftry  and 
courage  into  foftnefs  and  effeminacy.  Pythagoras  thought  it 
a  talk  worthy  of  himfelf,  to  reform  this  city,  and  accord- 
ingly began  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  all  manner  of  vir- 
tues ;  and)  though  he  naturally  met  at  firff  with  great  op- 
pofition,  yet  at  length  he  made  fuch  an  imprefiion  on  his 
hearers,  that  the  magiftrates  themfelves,  aftonifhed  at  the 
fojidity.and  ftrcngth  of  reafon  witrTwhich  he  fpake,  prayed 
him  to  intcrpofe  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  to 
give  fuch  advices,  qs  he  fliould  judge  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  ftate.  When  Pythagoras  had  thus  reformed  the  man* 
ners  of  the  citizens  by  preaching,  and  eftabli&ed  the  city  by 
wife  and  prudent  counfcls,  he  bethought  himfelf ^f  laying 
«  fome  foundation  of  the  wifdom  he  profeffed,  and,  in  order 
to  eftablifh  his  feS,  opened  a  fchooh  It  is  nqjt  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  that  a  croud  of  difciples  offered  themfelves  .to  a  man, 
of  whofe  wifdom  fuch  prodigious  effeds  had  been  now  feen 
and  heard.  They  came  to  him  from  Greece,  and  from  Ijaly  5 
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bift  for  fear  of  pouring  the  treafures  of  wifdom  into  uofound 
and  corrupt  veffels,  he  received  not  indifferently  all  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves,  but  took  time  to  try  them :  for  he  ufed  to 
%,  "  every  fort  of  wood  is  not  fit  to  make  a  Mercury/*  ex 
quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius  j  that  is,  all  minds  are  not 
alike  capable  of  knowledge. 

He  gave  his  difciples  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and 
made  them  pafs  through  the  autterities,  which  he  himfelf  had 
endured.  He  at  firft  enjoined  them  a  five  years  filence,  du- 
ring which  they  were  only  ttf  hear  j  after  which,  leave  was 
given  them  to  ftart  queftions,  and  to  propofe  doubts.  They 
were  not  however  to  prate  without  bounds  and  meafure : 
for  he  often  faid  to  them*  *«  either  hold  your  peace,  or  utter 
"  things  more  worth  than  filence  j  and  fay  not  a  little  in  ma- 
"ny  words,  but  much  in  few."  Having  gone  through  the 
probation,  they  were  obliged,  before  they  were  admitted,  to 
bring  all  their  fortune  into  the  common  ftock,  which  was  ma- 
naged by  perfons  chofen  on  purpofe,  and  called  ceconomifts : 
and  if  any  retired  from  the  fociety,  he  often  carried  away  with 
Bimmore  than  he  brought  in.  He  was  however  immediately  re- 
garded by  the  reft  as  a  dead  perfon,  his  obfequies  made,  and 
atomb  raifed  for  him  :  which  fort  of  ceremony  was  inftituted, 
to  deter  others  from  leaving  the  fchool,  by  fhewing,  that  if 
a  man,  after  having  entered  into  the  ways  of  wifdom,  turns 
afide  and  forfakes  them,  'tis  in  vain  for  him  to  believe  him* 
felf  living,  he  is  dead.  «*  He  is  dead,  as  St.  Paul  fays,  tho*  ,  <Hm.  * 
4<  he  feem  to  be  alive." 

The  Egyptians,  we  have  faid,  were  very  referved  in  dif- 
fering the  fecrets  of  their  philofophy  and  theology  :  and  this 
ftfervednefs  they  believed  to  be  recommended  to  them  by  the 
example  of  their  gods,  who  would  never  befeenby  mortals,  but 
W  the  obfeurity  of  fhadows.  For  this  reafon  there  was  at 
Sais,  a  town  of  Egypt,  a  ftatue  of  Pallas,  who  Was  the  fame 
ttlfis,  with  this  infeription,  "  I  am  whatever  is,  has  been, 
"  or  fhall  be  $  and  nc*  moVtal  has  ever  yet  taken  off  the  veil 
tt  that  covers  me."  The  neceffity  thenefore  of  not'divul- 
png  their  myfteries,  put  them  upon  inventing  three  forts  of 
ftyles,  or  ways  of  expreffing  their  thoughts  :  the  fimple,  the 
Weroglyphical,  and  the  fymbolicaK  In  the  fimple,  they 
'P°ke  plainly  and  intelligibly,  as  in  common  converfation : 
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in  the  hieroglyphical,  they  concealed  their  thoughts  under  cer- 
tain images  and  charaders :  and  in  the  lymbolical,  Ihey  ex- 
plained them  hy  fhort  expreflions,  which,  under  a  fenfe  plala 
and  fimple,  included  another  wholly  figurative.  Pythagoras 
borrowed  thefe  three  different  ways  from  the  Egyptians,  in 
all  the  inftru&ions  he  gave ;  but  principally  imitated  the 
fymbolical  ftyle,  which,  having  neither  the  obfcurity  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  nor  the  clearnefs  of  ordinary  difcourfe,  he 
thought  very  proper  to  inculcate  the  greateft  and  mod  impor- 
tant truths  :  for  a  fymbol,  by  its  double  fenfe,  the  proper 
and  the  figurative,  teaches  two  things  at  once ;  and  nothing 
pleafes  the  mind  more,  than  the  double  image  it  reprefents 
to  our  view. 

In  this  maAner  Pythagoras  delivered  fnany  excellent 
things  concerning  God  and  the  human  foul,  arid  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  precepts,  relating  to  the  conduit  of  life,  political 
as  well  as  civil ;  and  he  made  fome  confiderable  difcoveries 
and  advances  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Thus  among  the 
works  that  are  cited  of  him,  there  are  not  only  books  of  phy- 
fic,  and  books  of  morality,  like  that  cpntained  in  what  are 
called  his  golden  verfes,  but  treatifes  of  politics  and  thedio- 
logy,  v  All  thefe  works  are  loft  :  but  the  vaftnefs  of  his  mind, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  parts,  appears  from  the  wonderful 
things  he  did.  He  delivered,  as  antiquity  relates,  feveralri- 
ties  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  flavery  ;  he  ap-» 
peafed  (Editions  in  others  ;  and  he  foftened  the  manners,  and 
brought  to  temper  the  moft  favage  and  unruly  humors  of  fe- 
verai  people  and  feveral  tyrants.  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Si-^ 
cily,  is  /aid  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who  could  withftand 
the  remonftrances  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  he,'  it  feems,  was  fq 
enraged  at  his  le&ures,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  though  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  could 
make  no  impreffion  on  the  tyrant,  yet  they  were  Sufficient  to 
re-animate  the  Cretans,  and  to  put  them  upon  a  bold  a&iog, 
In  fhort,  Phalaris  was  killed  the  fame  day,  that  he  had  fixed 
for  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  veneration  for  marriage  ;  and  there- 
fore himfelf  married  at  Croton  Theano,  daughter  of  Bronti- 
nus,  one  of  the  chief  of  that  city.  He  had  by  her  two  fons, 
Arimneftus  and  Telaiiges :  which  laft  fucceeded  his  father  in 
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his  fchwl*  and  was  the  mafter  of  Empedocles.  '  He  had 
lrkewife  one  daughter,  whole  name  was  Damo,  who  was* 
dfftinguiflied  by  her  learning  as  well  as  her  virtues,  and 
wwte  an  excellent  commentary  upon  Homer.  It  is. related, 
that  Pythagoras  had  given  her  feme  of  his  wrkiogs,  with  ex- 
prefs  commands  not  to  impart  theih  to  any*  but  thefe  of  hid 
i  own  family  ;  to  which  Damo  was  <b  fcrupuloufly  obedient* 
!  that  even  when  ike  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  file  re- 
i  fafed  a  great  Aim  of  money  for  them.  Some  have  incited  af* 
feted,  and  Plutarch  among  them,  that  Pythagoras  never 
wrote  any  thing  :  but  this  opinion  is  cottradi&ed  by  others, 
and  Plutarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  miftaken.  Whether  he  did  of 
no,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  was  written  by  his  fail  difci- 
ples,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  himfelf  j  for  they 
writ  only  his  opinions,  and  that  top  fo  religioufly,  that 
they  would  not  change  the  lead  fyllable :  refpe&tng  the 
words  of  their  mailer,  as  the  oracles  of  a  God,  and  alledg* 
ieg  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  any  doftrine  only  this, 
"  Hefaid  fo."  His  authority  alone,  though  unfupported  by 
itafon,  paffed  with  them  for  reafon  itfelf :  and  certainly  now 
thing  could  equal  the  refped  they  had  for  him.  They  looked 
ob  him,  as  the  moft  perfect  image  of  God  among  men ;  and 
se  preferved  in  the  minds  of  his  difciple*  all  the  majefty  of 
tbat  divine  image.  His  houfe  was  called  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  and  his  court-yard  the  temple  of  the  Mufes;  and 
when  he  went  into  towns,  it  was  kid  he  went  thither,  "  not 
"  to  teach,  men,  but  to  heal  them." 

Pythagoras  was  perfecuted  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  a  tragical  death.  There  was  at  Croton  a  young  man 
called  Cylon,  whom  a  noble  birth  and  opulence  had  fc  puf- 
fed ftp  with  pride,  that  he  thought  he  ihould  do  honour  to 
Pythagoras,  in  offering  to  be  his  cfifciple.  The  phibfophei 
did  not  meafure  the  merit  of  men  by  thefe  exterior  things  ; 
and  therefore,  rinding  in  him  at  the  bottom  mpch  corruption 
and  wickedneis,  refufed  to  admit  him.  This  enraged  Cylon 
to  the  laft  degree,  who  fought  nothing  but  revenge ;  and, 
having  rendered  as  many  perfons  difiafFe&ed  to  him  as  he 
could,  came  one  day  accompanied  with  a  croud  of  profligates,  * 
«nd  furrounding  the  houfe  where  he  was  teaching  fet  it  oft 
ire.    Pythagoraa  had  the  luck  to  tfcape,  and  flying  took  the 
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way  to  Locris;  but  the  Locrians,  fearing  the  enmity  of 
Cylon,  who  was  a  man  of  power,  deputed  their  chief  ma- 
giftrates  to  meet  him,  ahd  t»  requeft  him  to  retire  elfewhere. 
He  went  to  Tarentum,  where  a  new  perfecution  foon  ob- 
liged him  to  retire  to  Metapontum.  But  the  feditton  of: 
Croton  proved  as  it  were  the  fignal  of  a  general  infurredion 
againft  the  Pythagoreans  ;  the  flame  had  gained  all  the  ci- 
ties of  greater  Greece ;  the  fchools  of  Pythagoras  were  de-. 
ftroyed ;  and  he  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  or  ninety, 
years,  was  killed  at  the  tumult  of  Metapontum,  or,  as  others 
fay,  was  ftarved  to  death  in  the  temple  of  theMufes,  whi- 
ther he  was  fled  for  refuge. 

The  dodrine  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  compafs  of  Graecia  major;  it  fpread  itfelf  over  all 
Greece,  and  in  Afia. <  The  Romans  opened  their  ears  to 
his  precepts  ;  and  their  admiration  of  him  was  fo  great,  that 
long  after,  his  death,  having  received  an  oracle,  which  com- 
fnandtd  them  to  ereft  ftatues  in  honor  of  the  moft  wife  and 
of  the  moft  valiant  of  the  Greeks,  they  ere&ed  two  brazen 
ftatues,  one  to  Alcibiades  as  the  moft  valiant,  and  the  other 
to  Pythagoras  as  the  moft  wife.  It  was  vaftly  to  his  honor,  that 
the  two  moft  excellent  men,  Greece  ever  produced,  Socrates 
and  Plato,  followed  his  do&rine  and  his  method  of  explain- 
ing it ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  marching  in  his  footfteps, 
that  they  penetrated  fo  deeply  into  truth,  and  approached  fp 
nearly  to  wifdom.  To  conclude,  if  we  meafure  the  glory 
of  a  philofopher  by  the  duration  of  his  do&rine,  and  by  the 
extent  of  the  places  that  embraced  it,  nothing  can  equal  that 
of  Pythagoras,  fince  moft  of  his  opinions  are  at  this  day  li- 
terally followed  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  world* 

The  fe£fc  of  Pythagoras  fubfifted  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  that  time  the  acade- 
my and  the  Lyceum  compleated  to  obfcure  and  fwallow  up 
the  Italic  fed,  which  till  then  had  held  up  its.  head  with  fo 
,  much  glory,  that  Ifocrates  writes,.  "  We  more  admire  at 
"  this  day  a  Pythagorean  when  he  is  fiknt,  than,  others, 
44  even  the  moft  eloquent,  when  they  fpeak."  However, 
in  after-ages,  there  were  here  and  there  fomc  difciples  of 
Pythagoras,  but  they  were  only  particular  perfons,  who  ne- 
ver made  any  fociety,  nor  had  the  Pythagoreans  any  more  a  4 
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public  fchool.  We  find  ftill  extant  a  letter  of  Pythagoras  to 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe ;  but  this  letter  is  certainly  fuppo- 
fititious,  Pythagoras  having  been  dead  before  Hiero  was  borrt. 
What  are  called  "  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras,"  whof^ 
author  is  unknown,  have  been  frequently  publifhed,  with 
Hierocles's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes* 
Mr.  Dacier  translated  them  into  French  with  notes,  and  ad- 
ded the  lives  of  Pythagoras  and  Hierocles ;  and  this  work 
was  publifhed  in  Englifh,  the  golden  verfes  being  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  N.  Rowe,  efq;  in  the  year  1707,  8vo. 
It  is  chiefly  from  Mr.  Dacier's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  that  the 
prefent  memoir  is  extra&ed. 


* 

QUADRATUS,  a  difciple  of  the  apoftles,  accord- 
ing to  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerome,  and  biftiop  of  A- 
thens,  where  he'  was  born,  or  at  leaft  educated.  About  the  Care's  Hift. 
year  125,  when  the  emperor  Adrian  wintered  at  Athens,  and  lk**V»Y** 
was  there  initiated  into  the  Eleufinian  myfteries>  a  perfecii- 
tion  arofe  againft  the  chriilians  ;  during  which,  their  bifhop 
Publius  fuffered  martyrdom.  Quadratus  fucceeded  him  :  and, 
in  order  to  ftop  the  perfecution,  compofed  an  apology  for 
the  chriftian  faith, %  and  prefented  it  to  the  emperor.  This 
apology,  which  had  the  defired  effefl,  was  extant  in  Eufebi- 
itt's  time,  who  tells  us,  that  it  (hewed  the  genius  of  the 
man,  and  the  true  do&rine  of  the  apoftles  :  but  we  have 
only  a  fmall  fragment  preferved  by  Eufebius  in  the  4th  book 
of  his  hiftory,  wherein  the  author  declares,  that  "  none  coufd 
c<  doubt  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe 
"  the  perfons,  healed  and  raifed  from  the  dead  by  him,  had 
"  been  feen,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  or  while 
M  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  very  great  while  after  his 
**  death  ;  fo  that  there  are  many,  fays  he,  who  were  yet  li- 
u  ving  in  our  time."  Valefius,  and  fome  others  upon  his 
authority,  will  hive  our  Quadratus,  who  compofed  the  apo- 
logy, to  be  a  different  perfon  from  Quadratus,  the  bifiiop  of 
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Athens  ;  bpt  his  argument^  do:  not  feem  ftfficitptly  ground- 
ed, and  kara  therefore  generally  reje&ed.  St.  Jerome  affirrqs 
thefii  to  be  tin;  fame.  Nothing  certain  can  be  collected  con- 
cerning the  death  pf  Quadratus :  but  it-  i*  ffippofed*  that  he 
was  banilhed  from  Athens,  and  then  put  to  variety  of  tor- 
ments, under  the  reign  6f  Adrian. 

There  was  alfo  a  very  eloquent v  Athenian  philofopher, 
named  Ariftides,  Who  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  at 
the  fame  time  with  Qpadratus,  a  volume  in  the  form  of  an 
apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  ;  !wbich,  fays  St.  Jerome, 
ihews  the  learned,  hpw  excellent  a  writer  this  author  was. 
The  fame  Jerome  obferves,  that  Ariftides  did  not  alter  bis 
profeflion,  when  he  changed  his  religion  ;  that  his  apology 
was  full  of  philofophical  notions  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Jurftin  Martyr.  It  v/as  extant  in  Eufebius*s  and 
Jerome's  time  *  but  it  is  now  loft.  There  is  little  mention 
of  Ariftides  by  the  ancient*,  fo  that  nothing  particular  is 
known  of  him. 

...  .  •  *i 

QJI A  K  E  R  S,  a  feci:  of  chriftians,   vvho  appeared!  fujt 

in  England,  in  the  perfon  of  George  Fox, .  abqut  $he  year 
S«c  FOX.      1650.     We  need  not  be  particular  in  fetting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  people  fo  well  known,  and  living  a^iqng  ourfelyes.  $ 
but  as  there  is  a  (hort  account  of  them  in  jthe  firft  parte/ 
Mr.  Collier's  dictionary,  "which  is  there  faid  to  have  bee(i 
fent  in  by  themfelves,  we  think  that  the  curious  reader- will 
^        be  pleafed  with  finding  it  tranferibed  into  this  vfork  of  oyre. 
».        ic  Quakers,  a  religious  people  abufively  fo  called  from  tfce, 
word  Quake..     The  curiqus  may  read  their  rife  in  George 
Fox's  Journal,  and  Willytfn  Peni>'s  Brief  Account  of , the 
"  Rife  and  Progrefs  qf  that  People ;  a,nd  th^ix  Apology  by 
c<  Robert  Barclay,  who  hath  comprifed  their  fentirftents  jo 
*c  fifteen  thefes.     Some  of  the  principal  doctrines  hgld.  by 
<c  this  people  are,  That  Qod  hath  given  to  nll{  men,  wij&pae 
"  any  exception,  fupermtural  light \  which  luwg-  obeyed  iran 
"  f$V0  them  i  and  that  ^is  light  is  Chrift,  At  tnv  Jigbt 

T  'h   •  **  which  lighteth  every  tfian^  that  cometh  into  the  w^k     That 

J°     >•  9*     <c  ^  yfa  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  this  lights  with" 

*c  out  which  no  n^an  or  woman  is  capable  of  understanding 

«c  the  holy/criptuiesa  iphich  ^hey  believe  WWIIV^  by  iufpi- 

"  '      .    '  Cc  ration 
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"  ration  of  God,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  writings  ex- 
<c  tant  in  the  world,  and  do  own  them  to  be  a  fecondary  or 
u  flibordinate  rule  of  faith  and  prafttce  ;  but  the  light  or 
*'  Spirit  of  God  they  believe  is  the  primary  rule,  becaufe  the 
"  holy  fcriptures  were  given  forth  by,  %nd  do  receive  aH 
"  their  authority  from  the  holy  Spirit :  That  immediate  re- 
u  velation  is  not  eeafed,  but  a  meafure  or  manifeftation  of 
"  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  one  to  profit  withal :  Tbaty  in 
"  worihip,  men  and  women  ought  to  wait  in  the  filence 
**  of  all  flefh,  to  receive  immediately  from  the  Lord,  be- 
"  fore  they  open  their  mouths,  either  in  prayer  to  Al- 
**  mighty  God,  or  in  teftimony  to  the  people  :  That  all  fu- 
"  perftitions  and  ceremonies  of  mere  human  inftitution  in  re- 
<c  ligion  ought  to  be  laid  afide ;   aho  in  civil  fociety,  as  the 

faJuting  of  one  another,  by  putting  off  the  hat,  bowing, 
c<  curching,  and  faying  you  inftead  of  thou  to:  a  fingle 
"  perfon,  &c.  That  men  and  women  ought  to  be  grave 
**  and  plain  in  their  apparel,  fober  and  juft  in  their  whole 
"  converfation,  and  at  a  word  in  all  their  dealings  ;  not  to 
"  fwear,  or  fight,  or  bear  any  carnal  weapons  for  that  end, 
*c  but  to  love  one  another,  and  to  do  good,  as  much  as  in 
"  them  lies,  unto  all  men." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  Quakers  underwent  fome 
perfecution,  not  on  account  of  their  religious  principles, 
but  becaufe  they  refufed  to  pay  tythes  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  take  oaths  prefcribed  by  the  law.  This  occasioned  Ro-  > 
bert  Barclay  to  write  An  Apology  for  his  brethren,  which  he 
published,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charles,  in  the  year  1675. 
The  dedication  has  nothing  meanor  flattering  in  it,  but  con- 
tains fome  very  plain  truths  and  excellent  counfels;  and  for 
the  Apology,  it  abounds  with  good  fenfe  and  good  learning, 
and  is  indeed  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  made :  irrfernuch  that 
the  following  paffage  of  Virgil  can  never  be  more  juftly  ap- 
plied,  than  to  the  author  of  it : 


— —  Si  Pergama  dejetra 


Defend!  poileht,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuiflent. 

;Eneid.  lib.  II.  v.  291. 
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QU  A  R L E S  (  Francis  )  an  Englifh  poet,  fon  of  Jajnes 
Quarles,  efq;  clerk  of  the  green-cloth,  and  purveyor  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Stewards,  in  the  parifh  of  Rumford  in 
Langbaine'i  EiTex,  in  the  year  159?.     He  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and 
£amatic°f     continued  forfomc  time  in  Chrift7college  j  and  then  became 
poets,  a  member  of  Lincoln  VInn,  London.    Afterwards  he  was 

preferred  to  the  place  of  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
king  James  I.  ele&refs  palatine  and  queen  of  Bohemia  :  but 
quitted  her  fervice*  very  probably  upon  the  ruin  of  the  ele&or's 
affairs,  and  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  fecretary 
to  the  moft  learned  archbifhop  Ufher.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  in  164.1,  he  fuffered 
greatly  in  his  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fafety  to 
England  :  but  here  he  did  not  meet  .with  the  quiet  he  ex- 
pected ;  for  a  piece  of  his,  ftiled  the  Royal  Convert,  having 
given  offence  to  the  prevailing  powers,  they  took  occauqn 
from  that,  and  from  his  repairing  to  king.  Charles  I.  at  Ox* 
ford,  to  hurt  him  as  much  as  poffible  in  his  eftates.  But  we 
are  told,  that  what  lie  took  moft  to  heart,  was  being  plundered 
of  his  books  and  fome  manufcripts,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
w.  the  prefs  :  the  lofi  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his 

ley's  lives  of  death,  which  happened  in  September  1644.  He  wrote  a 
the  poets.  Comedy,  called,  "  The  Virgin  Widoyr,"  printed  in  1 649, 
4to.  and  feveral  poems,  which  were*  chiefly  of  the  religious 
".kind.  Mr.  Langbaine  fays,  "  he  was  a  poet,  that  mixed 
*'  religion  and  fancy  together ;  and  was  very  careful  in  all 
"  his  writings,  not  to  entrench  upon  good  manners  by  any 
*'  fcurrility  in  his  works,  or  any  ways  offending  againft  his 
*c  duty  to  God,  his  neighbour  and  himfelf.,,  Thus  according 
to  Langbaine,  and  others  have  given  him  the  fame  teftimonial, 
lie  was  a  very  good  man ;  but,  in  the  judgement  of  fome,  he 
was  alfo  a  very  great  man,  and  a  moft  excellent  Poet.  "  Had 
Worthies,  «<  he  been  contemporary,  fays  Fuller,  with  Plato,  that  great 
**  **'  "  back-friend  to  poets,  he  .would  not  only  have  allowed  him 
"to  live,  but  advanced  him  to  an  office  in  his  common-  % 
"  wealth.  Some  poets,  if  debarred  profanenefs,  wantonnefs, 
*'  and  fatyricalnefs,  that  they  may  neither  abufe  God,  them- 
"  felves,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  their  tongues  cut  out  in 
"  effect,    Others  only  trade  in  wit  at  the  fecond  hand,  being 

«  all 
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"  all  for  tranflations,  nothing  for  invention.  Our  Qtiarles 
"  was  free  from  the  faults  of  the  firft,  as  if  he  had  drank  of 
"  Jordan  inftead  of  Helicon,  and  flept  on  mount  Olivet  for 
"  his  ParnafTus  j  and  was  happy  in  his  own  invention.  His 
"  vifible  poetry,  I  mean,  his  Emblems y  is  excellent,  catching 
•  "  therein  the  eye  and  fancy  at  one  draught,  fo  that  he  hath 
"  ouNalciated  therein,  in  fome  mens  judgment.  His  verfes 
w  on  Job  are  done  to  the  life,  fo  that  the  reader  may  fee  his 
"  forces,  and  through  tbem  the  anguifh  of  his  foul.  Accord- 
"  ing  to  the  advice  of  St.  Hierome,  verba  vertebat  in  opera, 
<c  and  praclifed  the  Job  he  had  defci  ibed." 

By  one  wife  our  author  had  eighteen  children,  whereof  one 
named  John,  a  poet  alfo,  was  born  in  Effexin  1624 ;  admit- 
ted into  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1642  ;  bore  arms  for  king  ^°°a*« 
Charles  I.  within  the  garrifon  at  Oxford ;  and  was  afterwards  v,  ^ 
a  captain  in  one  of  the  royal  armies.     Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
king's  affairs,  he  retired  to  London  in   a  mean  condition, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  things  purely  for  a  maintenance  ;  and 
afterwards  travelled  beyond  the  feas.     He  returned,   and  died 
of  the  plague  at  London  in  1605.     Some  have  efteemed  him         N 
a  good  poet ;  and  perhaps  he  was  not  intirely  deftitute  of  ge» 
nius,  which  would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage,  if  it  had 
been  duly  and  properly  cultivated  :  his  principal  merit,  how* 
ever,  with  his  admirers,  was  certainly  his  being  a  very  great 
ioyaJift, 

QJJ  ELLINUS  (  Erasmus  )  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1607.  He  ftudied  the' 
Belles  Lettres  and .  pailofophy  for  fome  time  j  but  his  tafte 
and  inclination  for  painting  forced  him  at  length  to  change  hit 
puriuits.  He  learned  his  art  of  the  famous  Rubens,  and  be- 
came a  very  good  painter.  Hiflory,  landfcape,  and  fome  ar- 
chitecture were  what  he  principally  applied  himfelf  to  :  hi* 
learning  frequently  appeared  in  his  productions.  He  did  fe- 
veral grand  performances  in  Antwerp,  and  the  places  there- 
'  abouts,  for  churches  and  palaces  :  and  though  he  aimed  at 
nothing  more,  than  the  pleafure  he  took  in  the  exercife  of 
painting,  yet  when  he  died  he  left  behind  him  a  very  great 
character  for  {kill  and  merit  in  his  art.  He  lived  to  be  very 
)  which  is  not  common  to  painters ;  their  profeffion  not 

being 
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being  #  all  fevorable  to  length  of  days.  He  left  a  fon  of  his 
pwn  name,  a  pointer,  whofe  works  were  eftcemed,  and  may 
be  feen  in  different  parts  of  Italy  :  and  a  nephew  Artus  Quel- 
linus,  who  was  an  excellent  artift  in  fculpture,  and  who  ex- 
ecuted the  fine  pieces  of  carved  work  in  the  town- hall  at  Am- 
ftercjam,  engraved  firft  by  Hubert  Quellinus. 

QU  E  R  N  O  (  Camillus  )  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Monopolis  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  acquired  in  his 
early  years  a  great  facility  of  making  verfes.  He  came  to, 
Rome  about  1514,  with  a  poem  of  twenty  thoufand  lines, 
called  Alexiada.  Some  young  gentlemen  of  that  city  profef- 
fed  great  friendfliip  to  him :  they  treated  him  in  the  country, 
and  at  a  feaft  crowned  him  arch-poet ;  fo  that  he  was  not 
known  afterwards'  by  any  other  name.  Pope  Leo  X.  who 
upon  certain  occafions'  was  no  frnall  buffoon,  delighted  in  his 
company,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  meat  from  his 
own  table ;  and  Querno,  being  an  excellent  parafite,  humoured 
him  very  exaftly.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  diftich  extem- 
pore, upon  whatever  fubjecT:  was  given  him ;  even  though  he 
Was  at  the  time  ill  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  was  extremely 
troubled.  Once,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  made  this 
verfe,  —  Archipoeta  facit  verfus  pro'mjlle  poetis—^ —  And,  ai 
he  hefitated  in  compofing  the  iecond,  the  pope  readily  and 
wittily  added, Et  pro  mille  aliis  Archipoeta  brbit.  Quer- 
no haftening  to  repair  his  fault,  cried,  —  Porrige,  quod  faciat 

mihi  carmina  dofta,  Falernum To  which  the  pope  in- 

ftantly    replied,  — -  Hoc    virrum    enervat,    debilitatque 
pedes. 

Thefe  were  fine  days  for  Querno :  but  after  the  taking  of 
Rome,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  fuffered  ttiuth  during 
the  w^rs  in  1528,  and  died  there  in  the  hofpital.     He  ufed  to 

Patilus  Jo-     fay,   <c  He  had  found  a  thoufand  wolves,  after  he  had  loft  one 

vius-  «« lion." 

QU  E  S  N  E  L  (Pasojtier)  a  celebrated  prieftof  the  ora- 
tory in  France,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1634,  and  was  unfortu- 
nate in  being  the  fubjeft  of  a  great  divifion  between  his  coun- 

lT'C  xiv    trymen> anc'  *c  cwfes  of  many  quarrels  among  them ;  which, 
tom.8  ix.  "  Tays  Voltaire,  thirty  pages  of  his  book,  intitled,    "Moral 

"Re- 
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«  Reflcaions  upon  the  New  Teftaoiqnt,"  prqpttty  qualified 
and  foftened,  would  have  prevented.  He  wa*  a"  man  of  very 
uncommon  parts  and  learniflg.  In  1675,  he  published  the 
worb  of  St.  Leo,  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  4J0.  with  notes  and 
differtations  ;  which,  containing  fome  things  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  opinions  of  the  Galliean  church  againft  die  novelties 
of  the  Roman,  gave  fuch  offence  at  Rome,  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  work  was  condemned  there  by  a  decree  of  the  i»- 
quifuion-  Meeting  with  fome  troubles  alfo  in-  his  own  CQun-i 
try,  he  retired  i*  1685  to  Bruffels,  and  joined  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Arnauld,  who  lived  in  a  kind  of  e^ile  there,  and 
whom  Qucfnel  accompanied  to  the  time  of  his  death,  whicfy 
happened  in  1694.  He  had  publiihed  in  1671,  "  Moral  Re- 
"  fle&ions  upon  the  New  Teftament,"  but  thefe  were  only 
upon  part  of  the  New  Teftament^ :  now  he  finithed  the  whole, 
and  publiihed  it  in  1 687.  This  book  contained  tome. maxims, 
which  appeared  favorable  to  Janfcnifm  ;  but  thefe  were  joined 
with  fuch  a  multitude  of  pious  fcntiments,  and  fo  abounded  in 
that  foft  perfuafion  which  wins  the  heart,  that  the  work  was 
received  with*  univerfal  approbation.  The  beauties  of  it  ap- 
peared every  where  evident,  and  the  exceptipoable  «paffages 
were  difficult  to  be  found.  Several  bifhops  heftpwed  high  en- 
comiums on  it,  when  imperfect ;  which  thpy  repeated  and 
confirmed  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,,  when  the  author  had  fi- 
nifljed  it.  Voltaire  knew  for  certain,  as  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Abbe  Renaudot,  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  France,  be* 
ingat  Rome  the  firft  year  of  Clement  XPs  pontificate,  went 
one  day  to  wait  upon  this  pope  who  loved  men  of  letters,  and 
was  himfelf  a  man  of  learning  ;  and  found  hj<n  reading  Quef- 
nel's  book  :  "  this,  faid  his  holinefs,  is  an  excellent  perfor- 
"  mance  ;  we  have  no  one  at  Rome  capable  of  writing  ia 
"  this  manner ;  I  wiih  I  could  have  the  author  near  me  :" 
yet  this  very  pope  in  1708,  published  a  decree  againft  it,  and 
afterwards  in  1713  iffued  the  famous  bull  unigenitus,  in  wiiich 
were  condemned  a  hundred  and  one  proportions  extracted 
from  it.  We  mull  not,  however,  look  upon  this  condemna-  *l 
tioo  of  Clement  XL  as  a  contradiction  to  the  encqmjum  he. 
had  before  given  ;  it  proceeded  intirely  from  reafons  of  ftate. 
The  prelate  in  France,  who  Shewed  the  flrpngeu;  and  mod 
fiacere  approbatipn  of  this  book,  was,  cardinal  fe  Noailles, 

arch- 
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archbtfhoj*  of  Paris.'    He  declared  himfelf  the  patron  ofiti 
when  bifhop  of  Chalons  ;  and  it  was  dedicated  to  him.     Now 
the  cardinal  protected  feveral  of  the  janfenifts,  though  ndt    of 
their  perfuaflon ;  and  was  not  at  all  affe&ed  towards  the  je- 
fuits.     This,  and  the  book's  favoring  fomewhat  of  janfeniftn, 
made  it  very  obnoxious  to  the  jefuits ;   whof<$  mighty  power 
being  dreaded  by  Quefnel,  occafioned  him  to  go  to  Bruffels. 
There  he  joined  Arnauld,  and  after  his  death  became  the 
head  of  the  janfenifts  :  but  the  jefuits,  being  very  powerful  and 
prevalent,  foon  difturbed  him  in  his  folttudei      They  rfepre- 
fented  him  as  a  feditious  perfon  :  and  they  prevailed  with  the 
ling  himfelf  to  petition  for  the  condemnation  of  his  book  at 
Rome  ;  which  was  in  fa<£t  procuring  the  condemnation   of 
cardinal  Noailles  who  had  been  the  moft  zealous  defender  of 
the  work.     They  perfecuted  him  alfo  with  Philip  V.  who 
was  fovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  had  before  done 
Arnauld  his  mafter  with  Lewis  XlV".  *  They  obtained  an  or- 
der from  the  king  of  Spain  to  feize  thefe  religious  exiles ;  and 
accordingly  Quefnel  was  imprifoned  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Mechlin.     But  a  gentleman,  who  believed  he  fhould  greatly 
raife  hinifelf  by  means  of  the  janfenifts,  if  he  could  deliver 
their  chief,  broke  through   their  walls ;  by  which  means 
Quefnel,  having  made  his  efcape,  fled  to  Amfterdam,  where  he 
died  in  1 7 19,  after  having  fettled  fomejanfenift  churches  in 
Holland  :  however  the   fe£t  was  weak,  and  dwindled  daily. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  books ;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  po- 
lemic kind,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive. 

QUE V EDO  (FRANcrsco  de)  an  eminent  Spianifli 
author,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1570 ;  and  was  a  man 
of  quality,  as  appears  from  his  being  ftiled  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  James,  which  is  the  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  golden 
fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  beft  writers  of  his  age,  and  excel- 
led equally  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  excelled  too  in  all  the 
Script.  HU-  different  kinds  of  poetry :  his  heroic  pieces,  fays  Nicolas  A n- 
pan.  ▼.  1.  tonj0)  have  great  force  and  fublimity  5  his  lyrics  great  beauty 
and  fweetnefs ;  and  his  humorous  pieces  a  certain  eafy  air,' 
pleafantry,  and  ingenuity  of  turn,  which  is  exceedingly  taking 
to  a  reader.  His  profe  works  are  of  two  forts,  ferious  and 
comical :  the  former  confift  of  pieces,  written  upon  moral  and 

reli- 
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religious  fubje&s  ;  the  latter  are  fatyrfcal,  full  of  wit,  vivacity,. 
and  humour.     He  had  a  lingular  force  and  fruitfulnefs  of  ima- 
gination, which  enabled  him  to  render  the  moft  dry  and  bar- 
ren fubjeds  diverting,  by  embellishing  them  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of iicTiOQ.     All  his  printed  works,  for  he  wrote  a  great., 
deal  which  was  never  printed,  are  comprifed  in  three  volumes. 
4to.  two  of  which  confift  of  poetry,  a  third  of  pieces  in  prole. 
The  Parnaflb  Efpagnol,  or  Spaniflt  Parnaflus,  under  which, 
general  title  all  his  poetry  is  included,  was  collected  by  the 
care  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Jofeph  Gonzales  de  Salas, 
who,  beiides  fhort  notes  interfperfed  throughout,  prefixed  dif- 
fertations  to  each  diftincl  fpecies.     It  was  firft  publifbed  at 
Madrid,  in  1650,  4to.  and  has  fince  frequently  been  printed  in 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries.     The  comical  humorous  part  Battlet 
of  his  profe- works  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh.    "  The  t£men9* 
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u  Vjiions"  are  a  fatyr  upon  corruption  of  manners'  in  all  forts 
and  degrees  of  people ;  are  full  of  wit  and  morality  5  and  have 
found  fuch  a  reception,  as  to  go  through  feveral  editions. 
The  remainder  of  his  comical  works,  containing,  «*  The 
11  Night- Adventurer,  or  the  Day-Hater,  The  Life  of  Paul  the 
44  Spanilh  Sharper,  The  Retentive  Knight  and  his  Epiftles,, 
4c  Tne  Dog  and  Fever,  A  proclamation  by  old  Father  Time,, 
44  A  Treatife  of  all  Things  whatfoever,  Fortune  in  her  Wits* 
44  or  the  Hour  of  all  Men,"  were  tranflated  from  the  Spaniflb, 
andpubliflied  in  an  Englifl)  drcfs  at  London,  in  1707,  8vo. 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  tranflator,  feems  to  have  thought,  that  he 
could  not  (peak  too  highly  of  his  Author ;  he  calls  him  "  the 
"  great  Quevedo,  his  works  a  real  treafure;  the  Spanifh  Ovid, 
44  from  whom  wit  naturally  flowed  without  ftudy,  and  to 
44  whom  it  was  as  eafy  to  wrjte  in  verfe  as  in  profe."  The 
Severity  of  nis  fatyrs  procured  him  many  enemies,  and 
brought  him  into  great  troubles.  The  count  d'Olivares,  fa  7 
vorite  and  prime  minifter  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  imprifoned 
him  for  being  too  free  with  his  adminiftration  and  govern- 
ment ;  nor  did  he  obtain  his  liberty,  till  that  minifter  was  dif- 
graced.  He  died  in  the  year  1645,  according  to  fome  ;  but, 
as  others  fay,  in  1647.  Although  he  was  fo  confummate  a  ' 
Wit  and  poet,  yet  he  i?  faid  to  have  been  extremely  learned  ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  his  intimate  friend,  who  writ  the  preface , 

to 
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to  his  vohltne  6r  poetns,  that  he  underftood  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  tongues. 

QJJ I E  N  (  Michael  le  )  a  French  dominican,  and  a 

very  learned  -man,  was  born  at  Bologne  in  theyfesr  1661.  He 

was  deeply  fkilled  in  the  Greek,  Arabic*  and  Hebrew  Ian-* 

guages  ;  and  in  that  fort  of  crhictfm  and  learning,  which  is  ne- 

ceffary  to  render  a  man  an  able  expounder  of  the  holy  fcrip- 

tures.     Father  Pezron  having  attempted  to  re-eftablifc  the 

chronology  of  the  feptuagint  againft  that  of  the  Hebrew  text, 

found  a  powerful  adverfary  in  Quien,  who  publifhed  a  book 

in  1690,  and  afterwards  another,  againft  his  Arreiquite  des 

Terns  Retablie,  a  very  fine  and  well-written  work.    Qiten 

called  his  book  Antiquhe  dfes  Terns  Detriiite.     He  applied 

1  himfelf  greatly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  eaftern  churches,  and  that* 

of  England;  and  in  particular  wrote  againft  Courayer  upon 

the  validity  off  the  ordinations  of  the  EngtHh  bifliops  :  who, 

Siecie  dc      fys  Voltaire,  "  pay  no  more  regard  to  thefe  difputes,  than 

,  Louis  xiv.  <v  the  Turks  do  to  differtations  upon  the  Greek  church."   All 

om.  11.      ^js  Qujen  jjj  out  Qf  1^  gr^at  zeaj  ^0  papery,  and  to  promote 

the  glory  of  his  church  :  but  he  did  a  thing,  for  which  pro* 
teftantifm  and  learning  were  alfo  obliged  to  him,  and  on 
which  account  chiefly  he  is  inferted  here,  when  he  publifhed 
in  1 7 12  an  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  works  of  Jo- 
annes Damafcenus,  in  two  volumes  folio.  This  did  him' 
great  honor  :  for  the  notes  and  diflert^tions,  which  accom^ 
pany  his  edition,  Ihew  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  of  his  age.  His  exceffive  zeal  for  the  credit  of 
the  Roman  church  made  him  publifli  another  work  in  4*0. 
called,  Panoplia  contra  fchifma  Grsecorum  ;  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  refute  all  thofe  imputations  of  pride,  ambition,  a* 
varice,  and  ufurpation,  that  have  fo  juftly  been  brought  againft 
it.  He  projedfced,  and  had  very  far  advanced  a  very  large 
work,  which,  was  to  have  exhibited  an  hiftorical  account  of 
y  all  the  patriarchs  and  inferior  prelates,  that  have  filled  the 
fees  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  firft  volume  was  printing 
at  the  Louvre,  with  this  title,  Oriens  Chriftianus  &  Africa, 
when  the  author  died  at  Paris  in  1733. 

QUIETISTS, 
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QUI E T  I S T S,  a  fed  of  religioaifts*  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  made  the  fbvercign  perfe£ion  to  confift  in  annihi- 
lating themfelves  fa  far  as  to  be  perfe&ly  united  with  God, 
f  and  to  remain  ever  after  in  fuch  a  calmnefs  and  quietnefs  of 
mind,  as  to  be  utterly  regardlefs  of  what  happens  to  the  bo- 
dy: from  which  principle  they  pretended,  or  at  lead  then; 
enemies  pretended  for  them,  that  no  real  aft  was  either  me- 
ritorious or  criminal,  becaufe  the  foul  and  her  faculties  being 
annihilated  had  no  part  in  it. 

This  fublime  and  myfterious  devotion  was  begun  by  Mi- 
chael de  Molinos,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  born  in  the  diocefe 
of  Sarragofla  in  1627.  He  entered  into  priefts  orders,  but 
never  had  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice  :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  without  defign- 
ing  any  private  advantage  by  it.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  learning ;  his  life  very  exadt  and  exemplary,  although  he 
never  pradtifed  thofe  aufterities  fo  much  magnified  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  gave  himfelf  up  to  contemplation  and 
the  myftical  devotion.  He  was  poffeflecl  with  a  great  zeal 
for  propagating  it,  and  with  that  view  went  and  fettled  at 
Rome  i  where  he  wrote  a  book  called  II  Guida  Spirituale,  or 
The  Spiritual  Guide  ^  which  was  publifhed  in  1675.  It  no 
fooncr  came  out,  than  it  was  greedily  read  both  in  Italy  and 
Spain :  it  was  highly  efteemed,  and  raifed  the  reputation  of 
the  author  fo  much,  that  his  acquaintance  came  to  be  gene- 
rally coveted.  The  flrft  perfons  in  Rome  feemed  to  vajue 
themfelves  upon  his  friendfhip :  letters  were  writ  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  Europe :  fome  fecular  priefts  both  at  Rome  and 
Naples  declared  in  his  favor,  and  confuhed  him  as  an  oracle. 
Some  fathers  of  the  oratory^  particularly  Coloredi,  Ciceri, 
and  Petrucci,  who  were  afterwards  all  advanced  to  the  pur- 
ple, joined  him  heartily  :  and  many  of  the  cardinals  were  ob- 
ferved  to  court  his  acquaintance,  as  if  they  efteemed  it  no 
finall  honor  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  Molinos's  friends. 
Even  the  pope  himfelf  took  very  particular  notice  of  him,  or- 
dered him  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  and  gave  him  many 
Angular  marks  of  his  efteem. 

Thejefuits,  obfervin^  the  prodigious  credit  that  Molinos 
Was  in,  and  the  reception  he  every  where  met  with,  began 
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'  '  -  to  be  exceedingly  troubled/  They  law  plainly  enough,  that 
if  things,  went  on  .in  the  coiirfe  they  were  in,  the  tra4e  of  re- 
ligion muft  inevitably  and  (peedily  be  hiined  :  and  they  al- 
ready felV  the  ill  effe&s  of  the  new  method,  which  was  be- 
come fo  much  in  vogue  at  Rome^  that  all  the  nuns,  except 
thofe  who  had  jefuits  to  their,  confeffors,  began  to  lay  afide 
their  rofaries  and  other  devotions,  and  to  give  themfelves  up 
to  the  practice  of  mental  prayer.  In  order  therefore  to  put  a 
flop  to  it,  they  fet  all  their  engines  to  work :  they  branded 
Molinos  and  his  followers  with  the  name  of  heretics ;  and 
his  new  hereCy  they  called  Quietifoi.  They  writ  books' 
againft  him  and  his  followers  with  Angular  afperity :  they  in- 
sinuated, that  they  had  profound  fee  rets  and  ill  deflgns  ;  that 
they  were  in  their  hearts  enemies  to  the  chriftian  religion  ; 
that  under  pretence  of  exalting  men  to  a  fublime  devotion, 
they  meant  to  wear  out  of  their  minds  the  fenfe  of  the  death 
and  facrifice  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  other  myfteries  of  chriftia- 
nity:  and,  becaufe  Molinos  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  they 
gave  out  that  he  was  defcended  probably  front  a  jewifh  or  ma- 
hometanrace,  and  might  carry  fome  feeds  in  his  blood,  which' 
inclined  him  to  favor  thofe  religions. 

Thus  Molinos  faw  himfelf  openly  attacked  with  great  vi- 
gor and  malice  :  and  he  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  attacked  with 
no  lefs  vigor  in  a  more  private  way.     The  power  of  the  je- 
fuits was  then  formidable  in  France,  when  father  de  la  Chaife* 
having  the  confetence  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  his  difpofal,  was  in 
cfFe&  the  head  of  the  Galilean  church.     Lewis  had  juft  re- 
voked the  edi&  of  Nantz,  and  left  the  Hugonots  to  fupport 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  againft  the  perfecuting  fury 
of  their  catholic  countrymen.     Now  it  was  believed,  that  the 
jefuits  at  Rome  propofed  the  matter  of  Molinos  to  father  de 
la  Chaife,  as  a  fit  reproach  to  be  made  to  the  pope  in  that 
king's  name :  namely,  that  while  he  himfelf  was  employing 
all  poffible  means  to  extirpate  herefy  out  of  his  dominions, 
the  pope- was  cherifliing  it  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  while  the 
pope  contended  with  fuch  an  unyielding  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  he  was  entertaining  a  perfon,  who  corrupted  the 
do&rine,  or  at  lead  the  devotion,  of  that  body,  of  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  head.     Upon  the  whole,  the  jefuits 
at  length  prevailed  j  and  Molinos,  after  a  fevere  examination 

of 
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tf  his  book,  was  clapt  19  by  the  inquifition  in  May;>i6$5# 

h  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  inftantly  all  difcourfes  about 
htm  ceafed ;  and  in  this  profound  filence  the  bufihefc  of  the 
Qjiietifts  lay,  till  February  1687.  Then,  upon  the  impri- 
foranent  of  more  than  tvto  bundled  perfans,  mafty  among, 
whom  were  of  high  quality,  a  fudden  tumult  arofe ;,  upon 
which  the  inquifition  proceeded  to  try  MoHnos  in  form,  and* 
after  extracting  certain  heretical  proportions  from  •  II  Guida 
Spiritual,  decreed,  that  hi3  do&rige  was  falfc  and  pernio 
cioos,  and  that  his  book  (hould  be  burned.  He  was  forced 
to  recant  his  errors  publickly  on  a  fcaffbld,  ereded  in  the  do^ 
mimcan's  church,  before  the  college,  of  cardinals  5 ,  and  was 
coodemned  for  life  to  a  prifon,  whither  he  was  conduced  in 
2  penitential  habit.  Four  thoufand  piftoles  and  above  twenty 
thoufand  letters  were  found  on  him*  by  which  the*  number 
and  quality  of  his  followers  were  known. 

Thus  a  /party  of  the  religious,  that  was  believed  to  be  a 
million  ftrong,  was  at  once  extinguifhed,  or  at  leaft  fupprefled 
lb  far,  as  never  to  be  able  to  form  a  body  afterwards  j  and 
Molinos,  who  lived  above  twenty  years  at  Rome  in  the 
bJgheft  reputation  poffible,  became  foon  as  much  hated  as 
ever  he  was  admired.  He  was  not  only  confidered  as  a  con- 
demned and  abjured  heretic,  but  was  faid  to  have  been  con* 
vi&ed  of  much  hypocrify,  and  of  a  very  lewd  courfe  of  life : 
which  was  Jo  firmly  believed  by  the  Romans,  that  he  was 
treated  by  them,  on  the  day  of  his  abjuration,  with  all  pof- 
fible indignities  $  the  people  crying  out  fin9,  firey  and  the 
guards  with  difficulty  preferring  him  from  their  rage.  He 
did  in  1690,  after  having  lain  upwards  of  twelve  years  in 
prifon. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Qui- 
tttfb,  fee  a  letter  of  Dr.  Burnet,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Trafisy  printed  in  1689,   iarao. 


1 

QU I L L E T  (Claudius)  an  ingenious  French  wri- 
ter, whofe  talent  war  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Ghinon  in 
Touraine,  about  the  year  1602.    He  ftudied  phytic,  and  BayleDtt. 

ESifed  it  for  feme  years  in  the  beginning  of  his  life*  When  •~**i11* 
..  de  Lauhardemont,  councilor  of  ftate,  and  a  creature  ic.  wm.  ▼. 
rf  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  font  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fa- 
Vol.  X.  F  mous 
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Art  ntous  pwteadod  po&Jfflpfl  of  *he  mini  of  Loudun,  with  (^ 

gran.       6r*r *nftHiAton»  doahdtf*  to  find  it  tesl^  QwilKt  was  in  tfeat 

pier.         ^^ .  and:  believing  it  fa  te.  alt  a  fcrce>>  iwttra  view  of  art 

pofttg  h;  challenged?  the  4evtt  of  thofe  nuns,  mud  uttwfy 

oonptuflitd  and  eonfottfiditd  Mm.  :  LiubardeamM  was  offends 

ed  at*  it*  attt  iflwed  dut  a  wartant  agaiaft  Quillet  5  when  pt** 

eeitfrtfthd  mummery  to  be  tarried  on  by  cardifttt  Richelieu*' 

m  order  u*  dfcftrtip  the  uftfeappy  G*andier,<  and  wkhal,  as 

SprberUna.    feme  fuppofe,  to  frighten  Lewis  XIII.  thought  it  not  fafe  to 

voceQuiiiet.  e^atim,*  *t  Loudun,  or  even  in  France,  and  therefore  ioune* 

dietety  retired  into  half.    This  muft  have'  happened  about 

the  year  1634,  when  Gftmdier  was  executed. 

Arriving  at  Rome,  he  paid  his  refye&s  frequently  to  the 
marshal  cPBtrees,  the  French  embaflader ;  and  was  toon  af- 
ter received  into  his  £rvke>:  as  Secretary  of  the  embafty .  He 
feems  to  have  returned  with  the  marftal  to  France,  after  the 
x  death  or"  cardinal  RicheHem  While  he  Was  at  Rome,  he 
began  bte  Poem  caMed  Callipaedia  $  the  £rft  edition  of  yhich 
was  printed  at  Leydeft  1635*  in;4to.  with  this  title,  Calvi- 
dil  Leti  CalKpaedia,  (H  de  pttfehrae  protU  habendas  ration*. 
Calvidius  Lettis  is  aknoft  an  "anagram  oP  his  name.  It  U 
not  known,  what  made  hlrri' angry  with- cardinal  Mazarine  j 
but  it  is  certaih,  that  he  tefle&ed  very  fetrrically  upon  hft 
eminence  in  this  fcmofts  poem.  -  The  cardinal  feht  for  htm' 
upon  it;  and  after  fome  kind  expoft&lafciorii  upon  what  he* 
had  written;  'aflbred  him  of  fcis  efteert,  Ind-difbiiffed  hiflf 
with  xprornMe  of  the  ilex*  gdbd  abbey  that  fhouMfaH,  WhteH 
hfe  accordingly  conferred  trpon  hirt  a  few  months*  after :  aril 
this  had  ft)  good -an  effefl  upon  QuHfet,  that  he  dedicate! 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  having 
exfungeti  the  paffages  whkh  Trad  givetf  Mrft :  offer**,  ft  is 
remarkable/  that  Julius  Caster  behaved  irt  the  feme  ttiannerj 
when  he  was  lampooned  by  Catullus :  He*  iftvked  the  poet  tb 
fupper,  and  treated- him  with  fuch  a  generous  civility ?  that 
he  made  him  his  friend'  ever  after.  The* fecond  edW*  of 
CalHpa^dia  was  printed  at  Paris  ^656,  in  9vo.  with  many  a*M 
''"['.  :',.'  dltions,  and  QuflletV own  name  to  it :  and' the  author  fiib^ 
,;V .  joined  two  other  pieces  .of 'Latin  poetry,  <*ne  Ad  Eudoxufrij 
*  Which  is  ia  fictitious  name  for  fotne  eouftier  {  another,-  ft 
obitu Petri Gaffendi,  initgnfr Phifofbphi'&  Aftronomi,  Theft 
*•    -  ■  .  'art 
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arc  all  the  prqduaiona  of  Quili*t v  wh^ch  ever  pMW  the; , 

pc^j,  although,  he  wrote  a  to^Latt*  poem  in  tiyelv*  books* 
emitted  Henriciajtos,  in  booqr  of  ffayy  JV.  of  prance*  and  , 
tr^ed  ail  tfee.&tyjr*tf  Juve*$  ic#>  French*  I   - 
As  to  thq  Calfcffriia,  fc  is  <?aiy  to  cowgive,  tb*t  ft  wa* 

VJ  gw%  rt*4*  aitf  tboygj*.*?  fi*bpft  is  i»pt,*iitf»jfr 

tatted  with  t^e  g$tateft  fQltfityvyet}th*  v*rfi6wi<*i.i$  alj*§ar~  ;  , .. 

ed  to  be  every,  whw  tawftfuj*    frjpe,.  wtofe  JMWCYtr, 

hive  Wily  o!#&e4  to  ce rfeiii  fmtitttlajiufos  in  thift  poem, ' 

anitenfod  the  aitfbpr  v«ry  fevefdj  for  th*OV:  *4;Th**  ah* 

"  bot,  fays  Mr.  Baillet,  intending  to  teach  men  how  to  get  Tom  *  » 

Hpr^ children*  hate  endetroured  to  reduce  Hi  tfce  precepts  tbJ5^.'1 "-., . 

c<  of  fbat  ?\ew  an  into  four  boot*  m  X-*tin  veffe,  intitled, 

"C41ip*dm.    Though  ho  <k**nc*  inform  -the  f>ufefc<v  how 

w  he  gained  &»  knowledge;  <rf  fe  many  »i*  particulars,  it  w&c 
"neverthelefs  obferved,  that,  for  an  Abbot,  he  knew  more 
n  w  ttus  at  tick,  tJ**n  *he  mofrcaperienced  bihortg  the  k* 
u ily $ and,  thathe  was  cepabk^fi  teaching eten nature her- ' 
"  Wf.^It  b  (aid»  that  tome  paffagca  in  it  are  .finely  touched ; 
H  bttt  thai  k  alfo  container  Came  deihriptians  concerning  pro- 
u  Hafton*  wbich  arc  abominable,  and  unworthy  of  a  man, 
u  who  baa  any  fepft  of  modeBy  ?  and  that  he  forms  every 
K  vtat  to  glory  in  having  redd  Efatroaias."  In.  anfwer  to 
&,  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  haa/obfcrtpd,  ia  a  note  upon  Bail* 
K  Alt  Quillet  waa  no  fceadecedjineft,  nor  had  apy  connec~ 
fa,  with  the.  (acred  order,  when  he  *wbte  the  CalKpeedia* 
fe£»yle  alfe  ha*  apologized  for  Quillet ;  •*  whofe  verffli- 
Nwiaa, .  he  faya*  ia  very  finey*  and  the  poet  appears  therein 
P  *>  have  fittditd  Lucretius  much  more  than ■■  Petronkis. 
'.TWe  w*re  no*  uuftaken,  mho  told  Baillet,  that  the  a«- 
'tot/peak*  plainly  concerning  peecteation ;  hut  it  is  felfr 
[Ja  ^fertv  that  thia  ia  unworthy j*  ma*,  who  has  any  fenfc  of 
ijiode&y  *  Abbot  Quillet  faying  nothing,  hut  what  is  found 
fcgraye  writers  on  phyfic.*1.  A*  fc*  the  merit  of  the  poem* 
it  tafc  ufuaJly  been  mndbaflmifed,  and  etimanyac~ 
certainly  with  good  rcaaon*  ye*  the  above  Mr.  de  la  ' 
noye,  a  moil  competent  and  able  judge,  hat  fpoken  of 
t«FMa  not  at  all,  favorable.  Ha  thinks  the  glen  recep- 
i*  haa  met  whk,  owing  principally  to  the  hbjtfk  y  which 
kp  ia  often,  treated  i»  a  very  fcivolous  Rifling  way^  oipa» 
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cfalfy  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  arc  many  lines  con- 
cerning the  different  influences  of  the  cancellations  upon 
conception.    He  will  no^  allow  the  Versification  to  refemble 
either  that  of  Lucretius 'or  Virgil*  blames  thedidKon  as  in- 
cornel,  and  dHcovers  alfb  errors  in  quantity.    This  ts  the 
judgment,  Which  thte  criticf  and  poet  has  puffed  upon  Quillet's 
IftemfUai.  vpoem.    A' third  edition  of  the  Callipasdia  Was  neatly  printed 
twu  ill.  p.  at  London  in  1708,  8vd.  to  which,  befides  the  two  little 
Latin  poems  above-mentioned,'  was'fubjoined  Scaevolae  Sam- 
marthani  Paedotrophix,  five  de  puerorum  educations,  Kbri 
W.WM-  tres.  ...    ■       c    ■-.».  . 

THAWSS.       QuHletdiei  in  September  1661,  aged  59  years ;  and  left 
all  his  papers,  together  with  five  hundred  crowns  for  the 
printing  his  Latin  poem  in  honor  of  Henry  IV.  to  Menage; 
but  this,  oh  feme  account  or  other,  Was  never  executed. 
'•    •    -  •  ....  x 

<QU I N A XJ T  ( Ph x t if)  a  celebrated French  poet,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Paris  in  1635.  He  cultivated  po- 
etry from  his  infancy,  and  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,' 
when  his  comedy,  called  les  Saurs  rivales,  was  brought  upon 
the  ftagc  This  was  •  fucceefled .  by  fifteen  dramatic  pieces, 
which  were  plslyed  between- the  years  1654  and  1666.  At 
v  the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV.  akind  of  allegorical  tragedy  was 
to  be  compofed;  and  Quinaut,  being  a  young  man  of  an 
/  agreeable  appearance,  .was. pitched  upon  to  da  it*     The  fub- 

joSt  was  Lyfis  and  Hefperia :  Spain  being  mearit  by  Hefpe*' 
ria,  and  France  by  Lyfis/    Quinaut  had  juft  gained  a 
reputation  by  bis  u  Falfe  Tiberius  j"  which,  though  a 
performance,  met  with*  prodigious  fuccefs.    Lyfis  had  not  tl 
fame  fortune :  it  was  played  at  the  Louvre  the  9th  of  Di 
cember  1660,  but  had  XKXtiing  beautiful,  except  the  mad 
nery.    In  the  itoean  time,  Qtrinant  was  not  f ntirely  devoi 
to  poetry :  he  appliedf  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
made  his  fortune  byitj  for  marrying  the  widow  of*  a 
merchant,  to  whom  be: lad  been  very  uieful  in  his  pi 
fion,  he  was  by  her  means  advanced  to<  the  place  of  audi 
of  accounts.  ... 

Quinaut  afterwards  turned  himfelf  to  the  compofingj 
operas,  which  were  fet  to  mufic  by  the  famous  Lolly ) 
Lully  was  charmed  with  a  poet,  whole  verfes  were  noti 
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Ul  of  force  and  nervous,  but  that  they  eafily  yielded  to  all 
the  capricious  airs  of  mufic.  The  fatyrifts  of  bis  time  laihed 
him  on  this  account :  they  represented  bis  poetry,  as  with- 
out nerves;  and  faid  of  his  verfcs,  as  fome  cenibrs  did  of 

9  *       i  * 

Horace's,  that  a  thoufand  fuch  might.be  made  iaa  day.  Mn 
Boilcau  is  frequently  fevere  on  our  author,  not  for  the  fee* 
hlcnefs  of  his  poetry,,  but  for  its  foftnefi,  its  effeminacy,  its 
tendency  to  enervate  the  rnjnd  and  cprrupt  the,  morals : 

la  nwajo  tabrique 
Que  Lully  rechauffa  des  font  de  fa  mttfiqtie* 

Boileau  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Quinaut  more  explicitly, 
and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tranferibe  the  paflage  5  which  if 
to  be  found  in  his  critical  reflexions  upon  fome  parages  in 
Longinus,  and  runs  thus  :  «'  I  do  not  mean  here  to  caft  the  ***•&**■ 

^  \  _.  "  1MI  -  ' 

"leaft  flur  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Quinaut;,  who,  not-       b\ 
M  withftanding  all  our  poetic  fracas,  died  in  friend/hip  with    """  i  V  * 
11  me.     He  had,  I  own,  a  great  deal  of  genius,  arid  a. very     .-"-  / 
u  lingular  talent  in  writing  verles  fit  for  mufic.  v  But  then 
"  thefe  verfes  had  no  great  force  in. them,  nothing  elevated : 
u  and  it  was  their  very  feeblenefs,  which  made'  tnera  fitter 
"  for  the  mufician,  to  whom  they  owe  their  principal  glory. 
<c  In  ihort,   his  operas  are  the  only  part  of  his  works  that 
i(  are  enquired  after,  and  principally  for  the  lake  of  the  rou- 
"  fie  that  accompanies  them  :  his  other  dramatic  pieces  have 
"  long  iince  ceafed  to  be  acted,  (o  long  that  fcarcely  any  one 
"  remembers  it.     As  to  Mr.  Quinaut  himfelf,  he  was  a  very 
"  honeft  man,  and  withal  fo  modeft,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 
"  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  not  be  lefs  offended  rwith  the 
"  extravagant  praifes  given  him  by  Mr.  Perraute,  thah  with 
il  the  ftrokes  in  my  fatires,       C^unault  has  found  anojhef 
advocate  in  the  celebrated  Mr.  Voltaire,    who  cornrnei^ 
him  "  for  his  }yric  poetry,  and  for  the  mildnefs  with  which 
"  he  oppofed  the  unjuft  fatires  of  BoiFeau.— Quina.ut^  toys 
"  he,  in  a  manner  of  writing  altogether  new?  iod  trip  .more 
"  difficult  for  it?  feeming  eafinefs,  deferves  likewife  a  place 
u  among  thefe  iHuftrious  contemporaries.     It  is  w$U  known,  He  Wad  j«ft 
u  with  how  little  juftice  Boileau  endeavored  to  depreciate  ^eai€^^l 
u  this  poet :  nor  ought  we  to  duTemble,  that  Boileau,  tho*  neilie',  Ra- 
"  admirable  in  other  refpc&s,  had  never  learned  to  facrifice  *!ne»  ^°" 
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ft^ttefchfcB."  It  warfn/vaifi,  that  W  fougtrPall  his  fife 
**  to  hurtibk  a  tttafc,  Whbfe*  acquaintance  with  rheffi  was  his 
w  dHtiftguKMff£  excellence.  The  truett  :e!oghttn  dF  g  poet 
'*  U,  wHferi'hrs  verfes  aretfidught  worthy  the  regard  of  pdf- 
rt4critW'  *F%is  h&  tia^tittftd'ro  whole  fcenes  of  Qphvabt  i 
•*«n',wl vantage,  which  rto  Italian  opete  ever  fet'  attained, 
u  Ths  French  irtuftc  has  continued  in  a  ftate  of  fimplicity; 
"  which  is  not  to  the  tafte  of  any  nation :  but  the  artleft  and 
"  inimitable-ftrtjfcesAf  nature*  Which  frequently  appear  with 
"  fo  many;  ctoarm*  in  Qjitoaut,  Ml  pleafe,  in  all  parts  of 
"  .Europe,  thofe  who  imderftand  our  language,  and  are  pof- 
*'  fefled  of  a  fefined  tafte*  Did  antiquity  furniih  fuch  a 
u  poem  a$  Armida,  with  what  veneration  would  it  be  re- 
w  ceived  ?  But  QuTnaut  is  a  modern.*' 

This  poet  died  in  i68&>  after  having  enjoyed  a  handfome 
"penfidn  from  Lewis  XIV.  many  years.  We 'are  fold,  that 
he  Was  an  extreme  penitent  in  his  laft  illnefs  for  all  his  com- 
t>dfitions,  which  tended  to  infpire  love  and  pleafure.  We 
ihbuld  riot  forget  to  obferve,  that  he  was  chofen  a  membej 
blf  the  ^rehch  academy  in  1670,  and  of  the  academy  of  in,- 
fcfiptic*ns  in  1674.  His  lffe  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hi? 
Works  in  1715. 

"  /QOmTtLlAKtrS  ^Marcus  Tabius)  an  illuf- 
triotis  rhetorician  and  critic  of  antiquity,  and  a  moil  excel- 
lent kutHOr,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius Caefar,  about  the  year  'of  Chrift  42.  Aufonius,  calls 
hihi  Wifpanum' arid  Calagurritanum  j  from  whence  it  has 
HiRiaily1  weii'fuppoled9  ihathe  was  a  native  of  "Calagurris, 
kdt CampiTa,"in  Spain.*  It  may  be  fo;  it  is  however  cer- 
\a?nyttiat  he  was  Tent"to  Rome,  even  in  his  childhood,  where 
Ike  fjteftt  his 'youth,  and  compleated  his  education;  having 
applied  trimfeff  moft  particularly  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  ars 
Ttfatoria.  hi  the  year  61,  Galba  was  ferit  by  the  emperor 
*Nctt>1nto  Spain,  as  goveYnor  of  one  of  the  provinces  theret: 
Ismd  Quintilian,  being  ffieh  nineteen  years  old,  is  fuppofed  to 
<hav£  attended  htm,  and  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in  the  city  of 
palagurris,  all  the; While  Galba  continued  in  Spain.  And 
bertce  it  is,  that  according  to  fome  he  was  called  Calagurn- 
tanus,  aftd  Kdt  frdia  KJs  being  1>orn  ill  feat  city.    There  are 

*  perfuaded* 
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jttfead&f,  irffte«;  that  heros  aAoally  borcvki  Rene*  -all 

bte  kindred  and  .coMtAioAsvWlongtng  to  that  cfey*,  ftntf  *W 

whole  life  from  his  infancy  being  fpcnttbqtc?  QMcepc  tiw  fey*ft 

yesr*  *f  GatW**  g4tet?tm*fit  fo  flpai*    In  At  yem  68»  if-> 

on  the  dearih  at  Nm,  Galba-afeuYned  to.JR>cyfafi»  and  took 

Quiittiliaft  wfth  him  :  wh*  *H*fe.*a*gfat]rh<*o!;ifc  at  the  tx* 

pence  of  the  goWftfenftnt,  being  altowed  .a  febay  wutrof  the 

piiWic  treafttly;  ••'  Ff*  4aUght  'fit  aritbi.cbft  highcltaepAatiorti       •' :{  •' 

fed  fowled  ttiafty  '.eKoellent  *ottitotsf  who  did  j  Mm  gfarf  Ao-     ' !     \x :  v 

nor  $  aai&ftg  wtioifi  w^s  the  yottOger  Pliny,  laho  dontiiwtf  in 

fcisfchool,  to  Ae  year  y&    if&Joohtinqcd  to  tcaah  k  for 

twenty  years  s  *»d  cheti^  obtaining  iearc  ,pf  Domttian  tore* 

tire,  heapplkdbi*adfrocam£fcfe  hfe.adinirabld  book,  called 

iaftitutioaes  O Atorfcae*    Thi$  is  ike  <mo&  compfe at  W^rk  of 

its  land)  wkfch  ajfctiqufty  i»6  Mmis$  and  the  dt%»  «f  it  ie 

la  form  a  ppefaft  orator*  who  is  acootfdingly  ctnpldfiftd  tbtte- 

ta,  and  Yunuflidl  with  proper  iaAru&iom,  from  his  fcirth 

wen  to  he  death/    k  abounds  witlv*ttceMeat  precepts  of  a£ 

toads*  relating  to  Hkotmcs  aswtU  ascritictfbs;  and.catiuoc 

ie  read  by  pcrfbus  of  awy  agfcy  but  with  the  gj*ateft  profit 

and  advantage.    **  h  would  have  been  vaftly  prejudicial  to 

*  the  literary  worid,  <ays  Mr.  Bayk,  (had  Quintiliah'cs  works  Dift. 

*  bwti.tefty  he  being  an  excellent  author;  and  ill  *ere  tt>  £^ an^1" 

*  be  wMbed*  that  all  perfcra,  jdio  mean  to  bfe  author, 
M  would,  before  they  take  up  the  pen  for  that  purpofo,  read 

*  him  very  attenciroly*    1  am  extremely  fercy,  that.  I  did  not 

*  know  the  importance  of  this  advice*  titt  it  was  too  iateJ' 
•The  firft  intirecopy  of  the  Iaftitutiowes  Oratorio**  for  the 
Qtintttiaa  then  in  itaiy  .mis  horridly  mutilated  ;aari  btopet- 
fafty  was  -discovered  by.  Poggius  in  the  mo**fteiy  oft  St*  GaU, 
ft  (he.  time- of  holding  *h*  council  of  Coitfanee;  a  great 
auaiberof  edition*  have  fince  been  given  of  <  it 'by  critics  of 
different  nations  e  but  tfct  btlhis  that  of  Lfcydc*  ifio,  m 
two  volumes  4to.  by  th«  learned  Pct*r  Burtrnn* 

In  the  jnoati  tii»e>  Quirhilian  xUI  ootoniyiay  dowuaai^es 
forjuft  fpeaktftgt  but  exhibited  aWb /his  tloquefrie at  ths  bar. 
He  pleaded,  atheiiifflfeif  tall?  us»  Iof  q^feeafiwaoioeiAher  juft.  Oat. 
t refcnee ;  and  was  judged  xt> .60 KbaWe  a.  l^et;  that b»  j£*v-  in 
f)l«adiAg5  were  amt  dowii  in  older  to  he  (McLto/dic Itookftl.    ^ 
1m,    TMi  prifiice  howeaec,  (whicb -*jr th^^^ilwtt-      '        - 
5  ■ ..  F  4  '       hand 
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hand  {^r^vailed  in  Rome,  as  it  has  fince  done  in  other  coun- 
tries,  fometimes  did  vaft  injuty  to  authors,  by.  occafioning 
their  works  to  appear  under  their .  names  very  imperfed* 
Quintilhm  faffercd  on  this  account ;  as  the  following  pafiage 
in  him  plainly  (hews:  "  the  only  quaere  in  the  caufe  of 
**  Naevius  Aprunismis  was,  whether  he  threw  his  wife  head- 
M  long,  or  whether  fhe  voluntarily  caft  herfelf  down,    This 
Ibid,  lib*       («  {g.  the  only  pleading,  fays  he,  I  have:  yet  published,  to 
««  which  I  will  own  I  was  induced  by  a, youthful  tbirft  after 
u  glory;- >  Jar  as  to  the  reft,  which  go  under  my  name,  as 
«'  they  were  corrupted  by  the  .negligence  of  the  writer,  whole 
"  only  view  was  gain,  they  contain  but  very  little  of  what 
"  I  can  call  my  own."  .This  declaration  of  Quintilian* 
when  he  was  growing  old,  and  had  retired  from  bufinefe* 
may  teach  us  what  judgment  to  form  of  the  Deelamationes* 
which  ftill  go  under  his  name,  and  have  frequently  beea 
printed  with  die,.  Inftitutioaes  Oratories,     fiurman  tells  us.  ia  - 
his  preface,  that  he  fnbjoined  them  to  his  edition,  not  be* 
caufe 'they  were  worthy  of  any  man's  time  and  pains,  but 
that. nothing  might  feem  wanting  to  the  curious.  -  He  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  Quintilian's,  but  fubfcribes  to  the  judg- 
.  ment  of  thofe  critics,  who  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  different  rhetoricians  in  different  ages ;  finte,  though 
,none  of  them  can  be  thought  excellent,  fome  a^e  rather  more 
elegant  than  others* 

'  The  anonymous  dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  five  de  caufis 
corrupts  eloquentis,  has  fometime*  been  printed  with  Quilt- 
tilian'8  works ;  yet  the  critics  do ,  not  fuppofe  it  to  be  his. 
Many  afcribe  it  to  Tacitus,  as  it  is  commonly  printed  with 
the  works  of  that  hiftorian  $  and  a  polite  ftholar,  now  liv- 
ing, feems  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  younger  Pliny ;  ic  be- 
4«  caufe,  fays  he,  it  exactly  coincides  with  his  jige,  is  addref- 

-'  c<  fed  to  one  of  bis  particular  friends  and  cornsfpondents,  and 

f<  is  marked  with  fome  fimilar  expreffions  and  fentiments. 

*♦  But  as  arguments  of  this  kind  are  always  mote  impofing 

.♦*  than  falid,"  he  wifely  leaves  it  as  ^  a  piece,  concerning 

♦*  the  author  of  which  nothing  fatisfadory  can  be  colleded," 

Fitsof-         only  "  that  qt  is  evidently  a  compofirion  of  that  period,  in 

tan*  Let*  ?i  ^j^  ^  gonna^**    What  gave  occafton  to  its  bring 

LXXiv.      afcribed  40  Quintilian,  was,  that  he  adually  wrote  a  book 

tipoa 
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spoil  tins  Very  fcbjdft,  and  with  this  very  title,  as  he  himfelf 
'  declares:  yet  the  critics  are  convinced  by  arguments,  which    Toft.  Or*, 
we  cannot  infert  here,  that  the  dialogue,  or  rather  fragment  procja/ 
of  the  dialogue,  now  extant,  is  not  that  of  which  Quintilian 
(peaks,  but  the  production  of  fome  other  writer* 

Quiatilian  ipent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  great  dig- 
pity  ami  honor.  $om*  imagine,  that-  he  was  conful :  but 
the  words  of  Aufonius*  c»n  which  they  ground  their  fuppofi- 
tion,  fliew,  that  he  did  not  poflefs  the  confuHhip,  but  only 
the  consular  ornaments ;  honeftamenta  nominis  potius,  quam 
iofigfiia  poteftatis :  and  we  may  add,  that  no  mention  is  Aufon.  ia 
made .  of  his  name  in  the  Fafti  Confularcs.  It  i&  certain,  ^Sf"' 
that  he  was  preceptor  to  the  grandfons  of  the  emperor  Do* 
mitian's  lifter.  Though.  Qutntilian's  outward  condition  and 
circumftances  were  prosperous  and  flourilbing,  yet  he  labored 
under  many  domeftic  afflictions,  which  tired  out  his  patience* 
and  forced  him  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  In 
his  41ft  year,  he  married  a  wife,  who  was  but  twelve  years 
old;  and  loft  her,  when  {he  was  nineteen.  He  beftows  the 
higheft  applauies  on  her^  and  was  inconfolable  for  her  lo&. 
She  left  him  two  ions,  one  ,of  them  died  at  five  years  old,  ' 
and  the  other  at  ten,  who  was  the  ojdeft,  and  pofleffed  ex- 
traordinary talents*  He  bewails,  thefe  lodes  mod  patheti* 
cally :  he  would  have  left  off  writing,  and  thrown  into  the 
file  ail  his  compositions  :  he  was  afraid  he  (hould  be  charged 
with  being  hard-hearted,  if  he  fhould  employ  his  tongue 
henceforward* in  any  thing,  but  in  inveighing  againft  Heaven: 
and  he  did  not  omit  faying,  that  there  is  a  malicious  andjea-  * 
lojis  being,  who  does,  not  foffer  very  promiiing'children  to 
he  long-lived.  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  proemium  of  the 
fitth  book  of  his  Inftitutiones  Oratories,  may  fefc,  how  in- 
decently the  wifeft  of  the  heathens  indulged  upon  certain  oc- 
cafions  their  impatience  and  murmuring. 

Quintilian  foon  got  the  better  of  all  this  griefc  Inftead  of 
burning  his  Inftitutiones  Oratories,  which  was  not  then  above 
half  done,  he  continued  and  perfedeji  it.  He  took  a  fecond 
wife  in, a  year  or  two  after,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
whofa  he  lived  to  fee  married  4  and  who,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  received  a  handlbme  dowry  from  his  old  fcholar  the 

younger 
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Plinii  Epift.  younger  PYmy  $  m  coniideration,  as  we  are  told,  «bat  fl» 
3^  »>,*.  ^^  ^a^^  w  a  pcrfpn  of  fuperbr  rank,  «*hk:)i required  her 
to  be  better  fitted  out,  upon  her  firft  gping  to  Jrim*  titan  her 
father's  circumftances  would  -admit  of*  Quintilkn  lived  to 
be  fourfcore  years  of  dge,  -of  upwards,  as  is  pfcetty  certainly 
determined ;  although  the  thtte  of  his  death  t*  not  recorded* 
He  appears  from  Ms  Works,  add  from  what  we  are-  able  » 
xftlleft  of  him,  to  hate  been  a  man  of  great  innocence  and 
integrity  of  life*  His  Oratorical  In&tutien*  contain  a  great 
number  of. excellent  moral  inAru&ioffei  and  it  it  amaiA 
principle  inculcated  in  them,  that  <(  none  but  a  good  ma* 
m  can  taiakfe  a  good  orator:*'  which,  if  i*  is  not  altogether 
true,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  not,  fliewa  atieaft  the  pibcp  *jf 
this  great  matter* 

One  Memtfh  however  there  Hes  upon  Qpint^ian  V  cfcarao 
♦er,  which  cannot  be  parted  ^over ;  and  that  is,  hh»  *kcefli*e 
flattery  of  Domiti***  whom  be  talis  a  God,  aoftaya,  tfeotf 
ffotm.  td  be  ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  ft*  place.  Hfe  adis  him  alft> 
*k  XYa  a  meft  holy  cenfor  of  manners,  and  fays  that  thett  is  ia 
him  a  certain  fuperetmnent  fplcndoi'of  virtues.  Which  fotft 
of  panegyric  muft  needs  be  highly  offenfive  to  alt,  who  hfctffe 
lead  the  htftory  of  that  Wicked  emperor :  Aor  can  any  efxenfe 
be  made  for  Quintilian,  bat  the  neceffity  he  was  under  iff 
offering  this  incenfe,  in  oitter  to  preferve  his  ftfety  under  a 
prince,  moft  greedy  of  flattery,  and  who  might  probably  «r~ 
peft  it  the  more  from  one>  x>n  whom  he  had  Conferred  par- 
ticular favors,  as  he  certainly  had  on  Quintilian.  it  is  re* 
markabfc,  that  Martial,  Statius  and  Jttltus  Flouting  have  tat- 
tered this  emperor  in  the  like  manner. 

QUIJ*T!N  MATSYS,  fometimes  called  Ae  ftr- 
Tier  of  Antwerp,  was  famous  for  having  been  transformed 
from  a  blackfmith  to  a  painter,  by  the  force  of  love,  and  for 
die  fake  of  a  miftrefs.  He  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  bkek- 
Dnkh  and  farrier  near  twenty  years ;  When  fclKttg  in  lenfe 
with  a  painter's  daughter,  who  was  very  handfotne,  and  dis- 
liked nothing  in  him  but  his  profofton,  tie  q totted  hfe- trade, 
and  betook  himftlf  to  painting  :  in  whujh  ait,  afllfted  by  a 
food  natural  tafte*  a  mafter,  and  die  power  of  Joye  Jmk>  abe 
bligeta,  he  made  a  very  uncommon  and  furprifing  progrefs. 

He 
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ffe  was  a  painful  and  diligent  imitator  of  ordlhaiy  lift,  and 
much  better  at-rcprcfenting  the  defefb,  than  the  beauties  of 
nature.  One  of  ^Is  heft  pieces  \%  &  defcent  from  the  crofs, 
in  the  chapel  at  tie  oathedral  of  Antwerp  :  for  which,  and  * 
touhmitfe  df  other  hilfories  and  pprtf alts,  he  gamed  a  great! 
Multitude  of  admirers  ;  efpecially  for  his  laborious  neatnefs* 
IrHch  irt  truth  Was  the  principal  paft  of  his  diara&er.  Re 
fed  pretty  old  In  1529.  Mis  works  are  difperfed  through^ 
jLuiope* 

1 

L 

QUINTfNIE  (John  de  hi)  a  famous  Prencfh  gar- 
diner,  was  born  at  Poitiers  in  the  year  1626.  After  a  courft 
rf  phrlofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  taw,  and  came  t<* 
hits  m  order  to  be  admitted*  an  advocate.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  natural  eloquence,  which  was  alfb  Improved  by  learn* 
Jng;  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  at  the  bar,  as  to  gain  the 
admiration  and  etleem  of  the  cfileT  magiffrates.  Mr,  Tam- 
tomeau,  president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  bring  inform? 
td  <tf  his  merit,  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  pnaeceptorflifo 
rf  his  only  Ton,  which  Quintinie  executed  entirely  to  his  fa- 
tfefacrion ;  applying  his  lfcifure  hours  in  the  mean  time  t6 
the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  towards  which  he  had  by  nature  a 
ftfong  inclination.  He  made  his  advantage  of  Columella, 
Varro,  Vifgil,  and  all  authors  ancient  or  modern,  who  had 
written  about  it ;  and  gained  new  lights  by  a  journey,  which 
tetnade  with  his  pupil  into  Italy.  All  the  gardens  in  feome 
and  about  it  were  open  to  him  ;  and  he  never  failed  to  majce 
the  tnoft  afeful  obfervations,  joining  all  along  practice  with 
theory.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  Mr.  Tamboneau  entirely 
gave  up  to  him  his  garden,  to  manage  as  he  pleafed ;  and 
Quintinie  applied  himfelf  to  To  intenfe  a  ftudy  of  the  opera* 
tons  of  nature  In  this  way,  that  he  fooh  became  famous  all 
**&  France.  The  celebrated  prince  of  Conde,  who  is  faid 
to  have  joined  the  pacific  love  of  agriculture  to  a  reftlefs  fpi- 
ritfcr  war,  took  great  pleafure  in  converfing  with  Quinti- 
Oie.  He,  came  to  England  about  the  year  1673 ;  *n^  during 
Its  ftay  here,  paid  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  prevailed  oh 
him  to  communicate  fome  directions  concerning  melons,  for 
&e  cultivation  of  which  Quintinie  was  remarkably  famous. 
They  were  trarifiiiitted  to  Mr.  Evelyn  from  Paris  j  and  after* 

wards^ 
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wards,  in  1693,  publifiied  by  him  in  Englifli.  Charles  II* 
made  Quintinie  an  offer  of  a  coniiderable  penfion,  if  he  would 
ftay  and  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  his  gardens :  but 
Quintinie  chofe  to  fcrve  his  own  king,  Lewis  XIV.  who 
ere&ed  purpofely  for  him  a  new  office  of  dire&or  general  of 
all  his  majefly's  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens.  The  royal  gar- 
dens, while  Quintinie  lived,  were  the  admiration  of  the  cu- 
and  when  he  died,  the  king  himfelf  was  much  affeft- 


nous 


ed  with  it,  and  could  not  forbear  faying  to  his  widow,  that 
"  he  had  as  great  a  lofs  as  fhe  had,  and  never  expelled  to 
"  have  it  repaired."  Quintinie  died  very  old,  but  we  know 
pot  in  what  year*  He  greatly  improved  the  art  of  gardening 
and  tranfplanting  trqes  :  and  his  book,  intitled  "  Directions 
"  for  the  management  of  fruit  a#d  kitchen  gardens,"  contains 
precepts,  which  have  been  followed  by  all  Europe* 

QUINTUS  CALABER,  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  a  large  fupplement  to  Homer's  Iliad  in  fourteen  books, 
in  which  a  relation  is  given  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  the 
death  of  Hedor  to  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy.  It  is  conjec- 
tured, from  his  ftile  and  manner,  that  he  was  either  con<* 
temporary  with,  or  lived  near  the  age  of,  Coluthus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and 
With  other  authors,  who  flourifhed  at  that  time :  for,  fays 
Rhodomannus,  one  of.his  editors,  "  if  we  examine  in  a  crt- 
"  tical  way  the  diflion  of  Quintus,  Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus, 
"  Mufaeus,  the  poet  I  mean  who  fung  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
"  Leander,  and  Nonnus,  we  (hall  find  a  very  exa&  refem- 
"  blance  between  his  caft  and  manner  of  writing  and  theirs  ; 
"  whence  one  may  juftjy  infer,  that  they  lived  about  the 
c<  fame  time."  As  to  his  country,  fome  have  concluded 
him  to  be  a  Smyrnaean,  and  inftead  of  Quintus  .Calaber 
have  called  him  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  becaufe  in  the  12th 
book  he  fpeaks  of  his  having  fed  fheep  at  Smyrna  :  but  this 
feems  to  be  but  a  fimple  foundation  to  build  upon,  fince  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  po- 
etic fiftion.  In  fhort,  nothing  certain  can  be  collected  ei- 
ther concerning  his  perfon  or  his  country ;  and  fo  far,  at 
leaft,  he  may  be  compared  to  Homer.  His  poem  was  firft 
made  known  by  cardinal  Beflarion,  who  difcovered  it  in  St* 

Nicholas's 
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Nicholas's  church,  near  Otranto  in  Calabria ;  from  whence 
the  author  was  named  Quintus  Calaber.     Jt  is  entitled  Para- 
lipomena,    or  PraetermifTa  ab  Homero ;  which,   fuppoilng 
Homer's  poem  to  be  imperfeS  and  defedive,  has  expofed 
him  to  the  cenfufe  arid  feverity  ,of  fome  critics.     *•  The  good 
"  man,   fay  they,  is   greatly  deceived   in  thinking  Homer 
M  wanted  any  thing  to  compleat  him.    The  matters  of  the 
"  art  of  poetry  all  allow,  that  the  Iliad  is  a  finifhed  poem  ; 
"  and  properly  concludes  with  the  death  of  He&or,  fince  the 
"  anger  of  Achilles,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  it,  ends  there : 
"  fo  that  whatever  portion  of  genius  the  Calabrian  may  pof- 
"  fefs,  he  is  manifeftly  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
"  his  art,"     Father  Rapiri  has  treated  our  author  with  much  Ba.1Iet 
contempt $  and  fays,  that,  far  from  being  qualified  to  write  Jugemens, 
continuations  of  either  Iliad  or  Odyflee,  he  has  not  the  leaft  tom' IV# 
refcmblance  of  Homer's  eafe  and  fpirit,  nor  any  thing  exad 
or  regular  about  him.     Others  afcribe  to  him  genius  and 
learning  in  abundance  ;  and  a  learned  German,  called  Frei- 
gtus,  has  puflied  his  admiration  of  him  fo  far,  that  he  can- 
not be  content  with  giving  him  a  lefs  title,  than  that  of  Ho- 
merus  refufcitatus,  or  "  Homer  raifed  from  the  dead."    la  ( 

the  mean  time,  leaving  thefe  extravagant  perfons  to  them- 
felves,  it  is  but  juftice  to  Quintus  to  fay,  that  there  is  fome 
degree  of  merit  in  him  as  a  writer,  and  that  he  is  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  being  read. 

He  was  firft  publifhed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  it  is  not  faid 
in  what  year:  then  by  Freigtus  at  Bait!  in  1569  :  then  by 
Rhodomannus  at  Hanover  in  1604:  and  laft  of  all,  very 
neatly  and  elegantly  in  8vo.  at  Leyden,  1734*  with  this  ti- 
de, viz.  Qutnti  Calabri  Pnetermiflbrum  ab  Homero  Librt 
X^V.  Grace,  cum  verfione  Latinaic  integris  emendattonibus 
Laurentii  Rhodomanni :  &  adnotamentis  fele&is  Claudii  Dauf- 
queii.  Curante  Joanne  Cornelio  de  Pauw,  qui  fuas  etiam 
emendationes  addidit. 
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A  R  E  h  A I S  (Francis)  •  a  celebrated  French  wi*> . 

was  the  fan  of  an  apothecary  $  and  from  about  the , 
Nlccron,       year  1483  at  Chinqn,  in  the  province  of  Touraiue.   He  was.  - 
2;-  X;X  of1'  ted  up  in  a  oorwemt  of  Francifcan  friars  in  Poidkou,  the  con-? 
Rabelais,       vent  of  Foptenoy  le  Cocpe }  aod  was  received  in  t<*  their  or-* 
J!*6*?:^     ***•    His  ftrgng  inclination  and  tafte  for  literature  and  tba- 
trandation     faience*  made  him  tranfeend  the  bounds,  t»hich  reftrzuued 
fcy  MrJMott  **  learned  in  hi*  tihw ;  fa  (hat  he  not  only  became  a  great  > 
teaux     .4  linguifl*  but  an  adept  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  tfrs  uu- 
twoSvoi?       common  capacity  and  merit  foon  edited  the  jealoufy  of  hi?. 
Svo.  brethren.     Hence  be  wa$  envied  by  feme ;  ptkers,  through, 

ignorance,  thought  him  a  cpnjurer  j  and  all  hated  aad  fc»( 
hufed  him,  particularly  becaufe  he  ftudied  Greek  »  the  no-* 
\elty  of  that  language  making  them  efleerp  it  not  only  barba- 
rous, but  anticbriftia*.  Thi*  we  colJe#;  from  a  Greek, 
opiftle  of  Bud*us  to  Rabelais,  in  which  he  praifes  him 
highly  fp|  hi*  great  knowledge  in  that  tongue,  and  ejtcJaiau 
againft  the  ftupidity  and  malice  of  the  friars 

Having  endured  their  perfections  feu;  a  long  time,  he  ob- 
tained permiffion  of  pope  Clement  VII*  to  leave  the  fociety 
of  St,  Francis,  and  to  enter  into  that  of  St.  Bejapet ;  but  his 
.mercurial  temper  prevailing,  he  did  not  £nd  any  more  far, 
tftfa&ion  among  the  Benedictine*,  than  he  had  fou#d  *n 
mong  the  Francifcans,  fo  that  after  a  ibort  time  h*  left  ajfo 
them*  Changing  the  regular  habit  for  that,  which  is  worm  '' 
by  fecular  priefts,  he  rambled  up  and  down  for  a  white ;  and 
then  fixed  at  Montpelicr,  where  be  took  the  decree*  in  j?hy- 
ftc,  and  pradifed  with  great  reputation.  He  was  infinitely 
admired  for  his  great  Wit  and  great  learning,  and  became  A, 
man  of  fuch  weight  and  eftimation,  that  the  univerfity  of 
that  place  deputed  him  to  Paris  upon  a.  very  important  er- 
rand. His  reputation  and  character  were  fpread  through  the 
kingdom  ;  fo  that,  when  he  arrived  at  Paris,  the  chancellor 
du  Prat,  moved  with  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
the  man,  eafily  granted  all  that  he  follicitcd.     He  returned 

to 
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to  Montpotier  j  and  the  fervioo  he  did  tho  uaiverfity  upon 
this  occafioq  is  given  as  a  reafen,  why  all  the  candidates  foe 
degrees  in  phyfic  there  are,  upon : their  adroiffion  to  them, 
formally  inverted  with  a  lobe,  which  Rabelais  left :  this  ce* 
reaxmy  having  been  inftituted  in  honor  Qf  him. 

In  153^5  Rabelais  published  af  Lyons  fome  piece*  of  Hip*: 
pecrates  and  Galen,  with  a  dedication  to  th(e  bifhop  of  Ma- 
i|leaais ;  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  be  had  read  le&urc* 
vpon  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  ars  medica  oC 
Galen,  before  numerous  audiences  in  the  univ'erfity  of  Mont* 
pelier.  This  was  the  laft  year  of  his  continuance  in  tbig 
|  place ;  for  the  year  after,  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  be* 
came  phyfician  to  the  hofpital,  and  joined  le&ures  with  prac- 
tice for  forne  years  following.  John  du  Bellay,  bifbop  of 
:  Paris,. going  to  Rome  in  1534,  upon  the  bufinefs  of  our 
I  Henry  the  Vfflth's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  paf-< 
1  fag  through  Lyons,  carried  Rabelais  with  him,  in  quality 
of  his  phyfician  1  who  returned  however  home  in  about  fix 
too&ths*  He  had  quitted  his  religious  connexions,,  for  the 
fake  of  leading  a  life  more  fuitable  to  his  tafte  ancj  buwpur; 
but  he  afterwards  renewed  them,  and  in  a  fecond  JQurhey  to 
Rome,  obtained  in  1536,  by  his  intereft  with  fome  cardi-* 
pah,  a  brief  fronj  pope  Paul  111*  to  qualify  him  for  holding 
ttdefiaftical  benefices.  John  du  Bellay, .  made  a  cardinal  in 
J  533)  had  procured  the  abbey  of  $t.  Maur  near  Paris  to  be 
fecularized  ;  and  into  this  was  Rabelais,  now  a  benedi&iat 
monk,  received  as  a  fecuiar  canon..  Here  he  is  fuppofed  to 
bave  begun  his  famous  romance,  intitled,  u  The  lives,  he- 
"rate  deeds,  and  fayings.of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel." 
He  continued  in  this  retreat  till  1 545,  when  the  caxdinal  du 
Btlky,  his  friend  and  patron,  nominated  "him  to  the  cure  of 
Meudon,  which  he  is  fetid  to  have  filled  with, great  zeal,  and 
application,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  profound  knpwledge 
and  (kill  in.  phyfic  made  him  doubly  ufeful  to  the.  people  un- 
der his  care ;  and  he  was  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  relieve 
them  under  bodily  indifpoiitkms,  as  well  as  to  confult  and 
provide  for  the  fafety  of  their  fouls.  He  died  in  1553.  As 
he  was  a  great  wit,  many,  wirtkjfros  and  facetious  fayings 
are  laid  to  his  charge,  whkh  he  knew  nothing  of;  and 

many 
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many  ridiculous  circumftances  related  of  his  life  and  death* 
which  ic  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  ornit  as  fabulous. 

He  puWHbed  feveraf  things,  but  his  Chef  d'Ouvre  is, 
««  The  hiftory  of  Gargantua 'and  Pantagruel."    Tis  a  fa- 
tyr,  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  upon  monks,  priefts,  popes, 
and  fools  and  knaves  of  all  kinds ;  where  wit  and  learning 
are  fcattered  about  with  great  profufion,  but  in  a  manner 
wild  and  irregular,  and  with  a  ftrong  mixture  of  obfeenity, 
coarfe  and  puerile  jefts,  prophane  allufions,  and  low  raillery. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  while  fome  have  regarded 
it  as  a  prime  effort  of  the  human  wit,  and,  like  Homer's 
poems,  as  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  learning,  fcience,  and 
knowledge,  others  have  affirmed  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  un- 
intelligible rhapfody,   a  heap  of  foolifli  conceits,  without 
meaning,  without  coherence;  a  colledion  of  grofs  impie-* 
ties  and  obfeenities.     Both  parties  have  reafon  for  wrtyt  they 
fey ;  that  is,  the  truth  lies  between  them  both.     Rabelais 
certainly  intended  to  fatyrife  the  manners  of  his  age,  as  ap- 
pears plainly  enough  from  the  general  turn  and  nature  of 
his  work  5  but  from  a,  certain  wildnefs  and  irregularity  of 
manner,  what  he  alludes  to  or  means  in  fome  particular  paf- 
fages,  does  not  appear  fo  plain.    They  muft  be  greatly  pre- 
judiced againft  him,  who  will  not  allow  him  to  have  wit, 
learning,  and  knowledge  of  various  kinds  ;   and  fo  muft 
they,   who  cannot  fee  that  he  is  oftentimes  low,  cearfe, 
prophane,  and  obfeene. 

The  monks,  who  are  the  chief  objeft  of  his  fatyr,  gave 

*  (ome  oppofition  to  it,  when  it  firft  began  to  be  publiflied, 
for  it  was  publifhed  by  parts,  in  1535  :  but  this  oppofition 
was  foon  overruled  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  Rabelais 
among  the  great.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  with 
cuts,  and  the  notes  of  lc  Duchat  and  da  Monnoye,  1741,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  Mr.  Motteaux  publifhed  an  Engltfh  tranfla- 
tioh  of  it  at  London  1708,  in  two  volumes  8vo;  with  a 
preface  and  notes,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  Chew,  that 
Rabelais  has  painted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time,  under  an 
ingenious  fidion  and  borrowed  names.    Ozell  publilhed  a&» 

'    terwards  a  new  tranflarion,  with  Duchat's  notes,  5  vol.  xao. 
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ft  AC  AN  (HoNOB^At  de  Beyix.*  Marquis  of)  st  French 
poet,  was  boift  at  Roche  Racan  in  Tourainc,  anno- 1 589.   Bayle'tWa* 
At  fixteen  year*  of  age*  he.  was  nftde  one  of  the  pages  to  ^tUlst^"-* 
Henry  IV;  and,  as  he  began  to  amufe  himfelf  with  writ* .  Jugemeos 
ing  verfes,  he  got  acquainted  with  Malherbe,  from,  whom .  ^^y^9* 
be  learned  all  the  (kill  he  bad  in  French  poetry.     Malherbe 
Kproached  him  with  being  too  negligent  and  incorred  in  his 
verfification,    and  Boileau  has  paffed  the  fame  cenfureon. 
him  j  yet  affirms  him  to  have  had  more  genius  than  his  mat- 
ter* and  to  have  been  as  capable  of  writing  in  the  Epic  way,, 
» he  was  in  the  Lyric,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled,   s°ile*"' 
Menage  has  alfo  fpojten  highly  of  Racan,  in  his  actions  and  lutt  a 
alterations  to  his  Remarques  fur  Its  Poeiies  de  Malherbe. .  Mr;  M»»- 
What  is  mod  extraordinary  in  this  poet,  is,  that  he  acquired 
pcrfedion  in  his  art  by  mere  dint  of  genius ;  for,  as  fome  re- 
late, he  had  never  ftudied  at  all,  but  even  (hewn  an  incapa- 
cityfor  attaining  the  Latin  tongue*    Upon  quitting  the  office 
^Pftgc*  he  entered  into  the  army  j  but  this,  more  to  oblige 
bis  father,  the  marquis  of  Racan,  than  out  of  any  inclina- 
tion of  his  own  :  and  therefore  after  two  or  three  campains, 
k  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  devoted 
kimfelf  to  books  and  poetry.  His  works  confift  of  facred  odes, 
paftorals,  letters,  and  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Malherbe,  pre- 
faced to  many  editions  of  the  works  of  that  poet.     He  was 
thofen  one  of  the  members  of  the,  French  academy,  at  th#  f 

toe  of  its  foundation.  'He  died  in  16709  aged  eighty  one 
years.  He  had  fo  low  a v  voice,  that  he  could  fcarcety  be 
heard. 

RACIN  E  (John)  an  illuftrious  French  ppet,  was  born 
«t  la  Ferte-Milon  in  1639,  and  educated  at  Port-Royal :  Niceroii, 
»l»ere  he  gave  the  greateft  proof*  of  uncommon  abilities  and  T'  ^^ 
ffnius.  During  three  years  continuance  there,  he  made  a 
*oft  rapid  progrefs  in  Ac  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  ip 
«  polite  literature.  His  genius,  lying  towards  poetryf 
»»<le  him  particularly  fond  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  5  in- 
tauch  that  he  is  faid  to  have  learned  thefe  two  great  au- 
to** by  heart.  He  happened  upon  the  Greek  romance  of 
neliodorus,  "  of  the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chaxidca,?' 
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and  was  reading  it  very  greedily  ;  when  his  diredor  fur* 
ptffing  him  took  the  book,  and  threw  ft  into  the  fire.  Ra- 
cing ^btirid  meafr4  fsd  get'  another  copy*-  Which  alfo  under- 
went the  fanie  fate;  and  after  that  a  thirds  which,  having* 
prodigious  memory,  he  got  by  heart ;  and  then,  carrying  it 
to  his  dfreflor,  faid,  *'  You  may  now  barn  this,  as  you 
"  hiavte  burned  the  two  former. " 

Living  Port-Royal,  he  went^to  Paris,  and  ftudied  logic* 
fome°trrrie  in  the  college  of  Harcourt.     The  French  poetry' 
had  t!aken  his  fancy,  and  he  had  already  compofed  fome  lit-1 
tie  pieces  in  it ;  but  it  was  in  166©*  when  all  the  poets  were' 
making  their  utmoft  efforts  upon  the  marriage  of  the  king, 
that  he.firft  discovered  hfmfeff  to  the  public.  His  La  Nympfcte- 
de  la  Seinfe,  written -upon  that  occafion,  was  highly  approv- 
ed by'Chapehin  ;«and  fe  j?o*werfully  recommended  by  him  tfr 
Colbert,  that  the  rninifteV  fent  Racme  a  hundred  piftoies 
from  ifce  ting,  and  feflttlecf"  a*  penfion  on  him,  as  a  man  of 
fetters,  of  600  livres,  which  was  paid  him*  to  the  day  of  his' 
cfeathV  l  The  flarroWnefs  of  his  cirdumftances  had  put  lilm 
upon  a  defign  of  retiring  to  Uzes ;  where  an  unde,'who  wjw 
canon  regular  and  vicar  general  of  Uzes,  offered  to  refign  to 
him  a  priory  of  his  order  which  he  then  poueffed,   if  he 
would  become  a  regular  :   and  he  iliH  Wore  the  ecclefiaftical 
haSit,-  When;  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Theageties,  which  he 
prefented  to  Mofiere  \  and  that  of  the  Freres  Ennemis  ttt 
^664,  the  fubjefi:  of  which  was  given  him  by  Mdliere. 

In  the  mestn  time,  the  fuccefe  of  his  ode  upon  {he~kiitg*fea 
marriage  fpiirred  him  to  attempt  higher  things,  and  carried 
him  at  length  intirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre.  In  1*666* 
he  published  his  tragedy  of  Alexandra  ;  concerning  which 
Mt.  de  Valincour  relates  a  faft,  which  he  had  from  Racme 
hlmfelf.  Reading  this  play ,  to  Corneille,  he  receivedf  tW 
higheft  encomiums  from  that  great  writer ;  out  at  the  fitfiti! 
time  was  advifed  by- him  to  aj*ply  hinifelf  to  any  other  kind* 
of  poetry,  as  more  proper  for  his  genius,  than  dramatic 
<€  Corneille,  adds  Mr.  de  Valincour  j  was  incapable  of  Jofti 
"  jea-loufy  :  if  he  fpbke  fo  to  Mr,  Racine,  it  |s  certain~ttfca2 
<f  he  thought  To,  .  Bui  we  know,  that  he  preferred.  Liican  to 
*€  Virgil  •*  from  whence  he  muft  Concluae,  that  thfe  art  Ci 
v  ^writing^excellent  veffe,  and  the  ajt  of  judging  excellent! 
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"  of  poets  and    poetry  da  *ot  always  meet  in  the  lame 
"perfot*."    , 

Racine's  d  amatiQ  character  embroiled  him  af  this  time 
with  the  gcitlernqn  of  Port-Royal.  Mr.  Nicole,  in  his  vi- 
fion aires  and  ipiaginaues,;  had  throw*  out  occafiotpally  forne 
poignant  ftrbkes  agaipft  the  writers  of  romance  and  poets 
of  the  theatre,  whom  be  called  "  the  public  poifonnes,  not 
¥  of  bodies,  bat  of  fouls  :"  des  efnpoifenneurs  publics,  non 
des  corps  roais  des  anus.  Racine*  taking  hirnfelf  to  be  in* 
eluded  in  this  cenfure,  was  fomewhat  provoked,  and  addrefled 
3  very  animated  letter  to  Mr.  .Nicole  ;  in  which  he  did  not 
fc  much  concern  bimfelf  with  thfc  fubjeft  of  their  difference, 
Is  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  folitaires  and  religious 
of  the  Port-Royal.  Meffieurs  du  Bois  and  Barbier  Daucour 
saving  each  of  them  replied  to  this  letter,  Racine  oppo&d 
tfiem  in  a  fecond  as  fprigbtly  as  the.  firft.  Thefe  tetters, 
published  in  1 666,  are  to  be  found  i*  the  edition  of  Racine's 
works  X73i€,  and  alio  in  the  laft  editions  of  the  works  of 
Bc-ileau.  In  1 668,  he  pubWhed  Le*  Plaideurs,  a  comedy, 
and  Andronsache,  a  tragedy;  which,  though  ft  had  great 
fcccefc,  was  a  good  deal  criticifed.  The  cbaf  after  of  Pyr* 
rhus  was  thought  overftrained  and  too  violent ;  and  the  ce- 
lebrated ador  Moritfleuri  had  certainly  reafon  to  think  that 
of  Oreftes  Co,  fince  the  efforts  he  made  in  representing  it  coft 
him  his  fife.  He  continued  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  fe- 
deral great  and- noble  tragedies;  Britannicus,  in  1670: 
Berenice,  in  1671  :  Bajazet,  in  1672 :  Mithridates,  in 
1673:  Iphigenia,  in  1675:  Phaedra,  in  1677.  During 
which  time,  be  met  with  all  that  opposition,  which  envy 
sod  cabal  are  ever  ready  to  fet  up  againft  a  fuperior  genius  * 
and  one  Pradon,  a  poet,  wbofe  name  is  not  worth  rernerr> 
Wring,  was  then  employed  by  pcrfom  of  the  firft  diftiri<£tion 
J*  bare  a  Pbaedra^ready  for  the  theatre,  againft  the  time  that 
Sactne's  {btald.  appear. 

After  the  publication  of  Phaedra,  he  took  a  refolution  to 
quit  the  theatre  for  ever ;  although  his  genius  was  ftill  in  full 
ttgor,  being  not  more  than  thirty  eight  years  of  age  ;  and 
ke  the  only  per  ion,  who  was  capable  of  confoling  Paris  for 
the  old  age  of  Cornellle.  But  he  hai  imbibed  i  1  his  infancy 
f  deep  fenfe  of  jnsligion ;   and  this,  though  ic  had  been  ' 
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fmothered  for  a  while  by  his  connections  with  the  theatre, ' 
'  and  particularly  with  the  famous  a&refs  Champmele,  whom  he 

greatly  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  now  at  length 
broke  out,  and  bore  down  all  before  it.  In  the  firft  place, 
he  refelved,  not  only  to  write  no  more  plays,  but  to  do  a* 
rigorous  penance  for  thofe  he  had  written ;  and  he  a&ually 
formed  a  defign  of  becoming  a  Carthuiian  friar.  Had  not  . 
Voltaire  the  greateft  reafon  to  fay,  that  "  he  was  by  far  a* 
sieciede  cc  greater  poet,  than  philofopher  ?"  His  religious  dire&or 
Tom!  n^*  however,  not  fo  mad,  butya  good  deal  wffer  than  he,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  think  more  moderately,  and  to  take  meafures  more 
fuitable  to  his  character.  He  put  him  upon  marrying,  and 
fettling  in  the  world,  with  which  propofal  this  humble  and 
tradable  penitent  complied  5  and  immediately  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  a  treafurer  of  France  for  Amiens,  by  whom 
he  had  feven  children.  His  next  concern  was  to  reconcile 
himfelf,  as  he  did  very  fincerely,  with  the  gentlemen  of 
Port- Royal,  whofe  cenfures  on  dramatic  writers  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  moft  juft.  He  made  peace  at  firft  with  Mr, 
Nicole,  who  received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  Boileau  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  Arnaud,  who  alfo  embraced  him  ten- 
derly, and  forgave  all  his  fatyr. 

He  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in 
1673,  in  the  room  of  la  Mot  he  le  Voyer,  deceafed;  but 
fpoiled  the  fpeech  he  made  upon  that  ocqafion,  by  pronoun-  ' 
cing  it  with  too  much  timidity.  In  1677,  he  was  nominated 
with  Boileau,  with  whom  he  was  ever  in  Arid  friendfiiip,  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV  ;  and  the  public  expe&ed 
great  things  from  two  writers  of  their  diftin&ioti,  but  were 
difappointed.  "  Boileau  and  Racine,  fays  Mr.  de  Valine 
**  our,  after  having  for  fome  time  laboured  at  this  work,  per*. 
44  ceived  that  it  was  entirety  oppofite  to  their  genius  :  and  they 
***  judged  alfo,  with  reafon,  that  the  hiftory  of  fuch  a  prince 
"  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  written  in  lefs  than  an  hun- 
**  dred  years  after  his  death,  unlefs  it  were  to  be  made  up 
««  of  extracts  from  Gazettes,  and  fuch  like  materials." 

Though  Racine  had  made  it  a  point  of  Religion,  never  to 
meddle  any  more  with  poetry,  yet  he  was  again  drawn,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  refiftance  he  could  make,  to  labour  for  the 
theatre.    Mad^m  de  Mairitenon  istreated  him  to  compofe 
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feme  tragedy  fit  to  be  played  by  her  young  ladies  at  the  con- 
vent of  St,  Cyr,  and  to  take  the  fubjefl  from  the  Bible.  Ra- 
cine compofed  Efther  j  which,,  being  firft  reprefentcd  at  St. 
Cyr,  was  afterwards  a&ed  at  Verfailles  before  the  king  in 
1689.  "  It  appears  to  me  very  remarkable,  fays  Voltaire,  siecle  de 
"  that  this  tragedy  had  then  univerfal  fuccefs  ;  and  that  two  Louis,  torn. 
44  years  after  Athaliah,  thougk  performed  by  the  fame  per-  ,I,C*  3*' 
44  foils,  had  none.  It  happened  quite  contrary,  when  thefe 
44  pieces  were  played  at  Parrs,  long  a/ter  the  death  of  the  au« 
44  thor  ;  and  when  prejudice  and  partiality  had  ceafed.  Atha- 
44  Hah,  reprefented  iri  1717,  was  received  as  it  deferved  to  be,  ' 
44  with  tranfport ;  and  Efther,  in  1721,  infpired  nothing  but 
44  coldnefs,  and  never  appeared  again.  But  at  that  time  there 
44  were  no  courtiers,  Who  complaifantly  acknowledged  Efther 
44  in  madam  de  Maintenon,  and  with  equal  malignity  faw 
44  Vafhti  in  madam  de  MontefpaA ;  Ha  man  in  monfieur  de 
44  Louvois  ;  and,  above  all,  the  perfecution  of  the  Hugonots 
44  by  this  minifter,  in  the  profctiption  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
44  impartial  public  faw  nothing  in  it,  but  an  uninterefting 
44  and  improbable  ftory  j  a  ftupid  prince,  who  had  lived  fix 
44  months  with  his  wife,  without  knowing  what  £he  was  ; 
44  who,  without  the  leaft  pretence  for  it,  commanded  a  whole 
44  nation  to  be  murdered  ;  and  with  as  little  reafon  afterwards 
44  hanged  his.  favonte.  But  notwithftanding  the  badnefs  of 
44  the  fubje£t,  thirty  verfes  of  Efther  are  of  more  value  than 
44  many  tragedies,  which  have  had  great  fuccefe." 

Offended  with  the  ill* reception  of  Athaliah,  he  wa$  more 
difgufted  than  ever  with  poetry,  and  now  renounced  it  totally. 
He  fpent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  composing  a  hiftory  of 
the  houfe  of  Port- Royal,  the  place  of  his  education  ;  which 
however,  though  finely  drawn  up,  as  many  have  aflerted,  has 
not  been  publifhed.  Too  great  fenfibility,  fay  his  friends,  but 
more  properly  an  impotence  of  fpirit,  fhortened  the  days  of 
this  poet.  Though  he  had  converfed  much  with  the  court, 
he  had  not  learned  the  wifdom,  which  is  ufually  learned  there, 
ofdifguifing  his  real  fentiments.  Having' drawn  up  a  well- 
reafoned  and  well-written  memorial  upon  the  miferies  of  the 
people,  and  the  means  of  relieving  them,  he  one  day  lent  it  to 
madam  de  Maintenon  to  read  ;  when  the  king  coming  in, 
and  demanding  what  and  whofe  it  was,  commended  tfc  zeal 
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of  Racine, -but  difepproved  of  his  meddling  With  cnings  that  did. 
not  concern  him:  and  faid  with  an  angry  tone,  **  becaufe  he 
"  knows  hour  to  make  good  verfes,  docs  he  think  he  knows 
**  evpry  thing  ?    And  woutd  ha  bte  a  mintfter  of  ftate,  becaufe  * 
**  he  is  a  great  poet  ?"    Thefe  words  hurt  Racine  greatly  : 
he  conceivedc  dreadful  ideas  of  the  king's  difplcafure ;   and  in- 
dulging, his  chagrin  and  fears,  brought  on  a  fever,  which  ftir- 
paffad  the  power  of  medlcin? :  for  he  died  of  it,  after  being 
forcly  affiled  with  pains*  the  22d  of  April  1699.    The  king, 
who  was  fenftble  of.  hit  great  merit,  and  always  loved  him, 
fent  often  to  him  in  his  illne&  5   and  finding  after  his  death, 
that  he  had  left  more  glory  than  riches,  fettled  a  handforne 
pcnfion  upon  his  family.     He  was  interred  at  Port-Royal,  de- 
cording  to  his' will ;  and,  upon  the  deftro&ion  of  the  monas- 
tery, his  remains  were*  carried  to  St,  Stephen  du  Mont  at 
Paris.     He  was  middle«fized,  and  of  an  agreeable  and  open 
countenance.:  Was  a  great  jefter,  but  was  reft  rained  by  piety 
in  the  latter  years  of  nis  life" from  indulging  this  talent ;  and 
when  warmed  in  converfation,  had  (o  lively  and  perfuafive  an- 
eloquence,  that  he  himfelf  often  lamented  his  not  having  been 
an  advocate  in  parliament.     His  works  are  fupremely  ex- 
cellent, and  will  be  immortal  in  the  judgment  of  all.     The* 
parallel  between  him  and  Corneille  has  been  often  made:  it 
•from.  v.       may  be.feen  in  Baillet's  Jugemens  de  Savans.    We  fhall  con* 
tent  ouiftives  w4th  faying,  after  Mr.  Perrault,  that,  ♦»  if  Ccd> 
'  *'  neille  furpaffed  Racine  in  heroic  fentiments  and  the  grand 

"  character  of  his  perfonages,  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  moving 
4<  the  paffions  and  in  purity  of  language." 

There  are  fome  pieces  of  Racine  of  a  fmaller  kind,  which 
have  not  bcupi  mentioned  :  as,  Idylle  fur  la  Paix,  1685 ;  Dtf- 
courfe  pfoponce  a  la  reception  de  T.  Corneille  &  Bergeret,  a 
J'Academie  Fran^oife,  en  1685  ;  C antiques  Sphritueltes,  1689; 
JSpigrammes  Dtverfes.  The  works  of  Racine  were  printed. 
at  Amiterdam  1722,  hi  two  volumes,  nmo.  and  the  year 
ajter  at  London,  very  pompoufty,  in  two  volumes,  410. 

Stfneqrf.  RADCLIFFE   (Dr.  John)  an  Englifti  phyfician  of 

moirsofthe  prodigious  eminence,  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfttre, 

»aWiffe°hn  where  his  father  polTefed  a  moderate  eftate,  in  163a,    He 

m.q.  i7\fr  was  taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  a  fchool  inthe  fame  tow*  3 
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«uid,.a.t  fifteen  years  of  age,,  fent  to  ym\er£ty  ,c.flleg*  jp  (}k- 
,  for*L  In  1669,  he  took  his  fitft.degree  in  arts  ^  but  no  fellow* 
fhip  becoming  vacant  there*  be  removed,  to  jLincoIn  college, 
where  he  wa$  felefted  into  one.  He  applied  hia^felf  to  pt}yftct 
and  run  through  th^  neeeffary  courfes  of  botany^,  thy^iftjpy, 
and  anatomy  ',  in  all  which,  havii\§  excellent,  parts,  he  cjuickljr 
made  a  very  great  progrefs.  He,  took  a  oxaftei;  s  degree  in 
1672,  and  then  enrolled  himfelf  upon  the  phytic  lipq.  Ij;  b 
remarkable,  that  h*  recommjenejed  himfelf  more  b^  frea,dy  wit 
and  vivacity*  than  by  any  extraordinary  acquifitipi>s,{n. learn- 
ing :  and  ia  the  profecution  of  phylic^  he  rarely  Jgojce^  farther, 
than  to  the  pieces  of  Dr.  Wiljis,  who  was  thefl„pj?a#ij(ing,  ip 
jUondon  with  a  vejy  diftingu$ied  character.  He  .4had  few 
hooks*  of  any  kind}  fo  few,,  that  when  £>r.  Rajph  Battiudlj, 
head  of  Trinity,  college,  aiked  him  once,  in  a  furprize^ 
*'  where  his  ftudy  wasV'  Jtadcliffe,  pointing;  tp,  a/few  phials^ 
"  a  ikekton,  a^an.hGrbaJ,  replied,  "  Sir,  $his  js  $abjciiffe,'s 
"Library."  ...-.-        '  .".  ;.,    / 

.  In  1675,,  he  proceeded  bachelor  ojf  phyGc,;  ajgtf  immediate* 
ly  fell  to  pra#ice*  He  n*yer.  paid  any  regard^to  the  rules 
upivex&Uy  folipwed,  but  centred  tbem,  as  o/^en  as  he  favf 
occafion^with  great  freedom,  and  acrimony :  an^  ihh  <jrew  ali 
the  old  prafiitjopcrs  upon  hirp,  with  whom  hq  waged  an  e*  v 
.verlafting  wax  Neverthelefc,  his  reputation  insreafed  with 
his  experience  j.  a<ui  befqr*  he  had  been  two.  years  in  thq 
world,  his.bHfioe^  wa*  vsry  exteafive  and  among  tbofe~af,th« 
bigbeft  ianku  About  tbi&  time,  Dr.  IVfcrihal,  recljor  of  JUn- 
coln  college,  did  him  an  unkind  office,  by  oppgfing  his  appli* 
cation  for  a,  faculty*  place,  irr  the  college  j  to  iefve.  as.  a.dif- 
peniation  from- taking  holy  orders,  which  the,  ftatutes  required 
him  to  do,  if.  he  kept  his  fellqwfliip.  This  was  owi/ig  to  fomq 
witticiftns,  which  R^dclifie*  according  to  his  manner,,  had 
lanced  aft  ti}e  do&or :  however,  fuch  a  ftep  being  incxanijtftent 
with  his  prefent  fttuation  and  views,  he  chofe,io  jrefi^vhis  fejj 
lowfhip,  which  he  4id  in  1677,  He  would,  ha^e  kept  bjs  * 
chambers,, and  reiided  there  aa  a,  commoner  -r\  b*t>Dr., Mar* 
{hall  not  being  at  all  difpofed  to  be  civil  to  him,  he  quitted  th* 
college,  *nd  took  lodgings  elfewbere.  -  In  1684,  he  went  put 
do&or  -f  but  continued  twp  years  longer  at  Oxford,  growing 
equally  ip  wealth  and  fax^e,  .  .:  ,} 
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\n  ife8+,  be  went  to  London,  and  fettled  in  Bow-ftreet 
CoveM-Garden.     Dr.  Lower  was  there  the  reigning  phy-  * 
fician  ;  biit  his  ilit$reft  theji  beginning  to  decline  on  account  of 
his  whig-principles,  as  they  were  called,  Dr.  Radcliffe  had 
alinoft  an  open  field  ;  arid  in  )efs  than  a  year,  got  into  prime 
fcufinefs.     (lis  converfation  contributed  as  much  to  make  has 
way,  as  his  reputed  (kill  in  his  profefiion ;  for  having  much 
pleafaritry'and  teadiriefs  of  wit,  he  was  a  mbft  diverting  com*. 
pan  ion.     In  1686,  the  prinCefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  made  him 
her  phyfician.'    Jn  1687,  wealth  flowing  in  upon  him  very 
plentifully,  he  had  a  mind  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Univerfity- 
college,  wheri  he  had  received  the  beft  part  of  his  education  ; 
and,  with  this  intent,  cauled  the  eaft  window  over  the  altar,  to 
be  put  up  at  his  own  expence.  It  is  efteemed  a  beautiful  piece9 
reprefenting  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  painted  upon  glafe  ; 
and  appears  to  be  his  gift  by  the  following  infeription  under 
it  i*  b."D/j6atf.  Radcliffe,  R|.  D.  hujus  Collegii  quondam 
Soqius,  A.  D.  M  DCL^XXVII.     He  is  called  focius,  not 
that  he  was  really  a  fellow ;  but  being  fenior  fcholar,  had  the 
fame  privileges,  though  not  an  equal  revenue,  with  the  fel- 
lows.    In  i6fr8,  when  prince  George  of  Denmark  joined  the 
prirtcetrf  Orange,  and  theprincefs  his  confort  retired  to  Not*- 
tingharn,  the  do&or  was  preffed  by  bifhop  Compton  to  attend 
v  her  in  quality  of  his  office,  fhe  being  alfo  big  with  child  of1 
the  dukebfGlocefter;  but,  notchufmg  to  declare  himfelfin 
that  criticafftate  of  public  affairs,  nor  favoring  the  meaftires 
theri  in  agitation,  heexcufed  bimfelf,  on  account  of  the  mill-* 
tiphcrty  of  bis  patients. 

After  the  revolution,  he  was  often  fent  far  to  king  William, 
and  the  great  perfons  about  his  court ;  which  muft  have  been 
owing  to  his  vaft  reputatiori  and  credit,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  Inclined  to  be  a  courtier.  In  1692,  he  ventured 
5000F.  in  an  interldper,  which  was  bound  for  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  th$  prrofpeft  of  a  large  return ;  but  loft  it ;  the  fliip  being  • 
taken  by  the  French.  When  the  news  was  brought  him,  he 
fatd,  that  **  he  Had  nothing  to  do,  but  go  up  fo  many  pair  of 
**  ftairs,  to  make  himfelf  whole  again."  In  1693,  **e  cntcre^ 
upon  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
citizen,  and  was  near  bringing  the  affair  to  a  confummation  3 
W^ef)  if.  was  difcovered|  that  the  young  lady  had  already  con- 
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fummated  with  her  father's  book-keeper.     This  difappornt- 

ment  in  his  firft  amour,  would  not  fuffer  him  ever  after  to 

think  of  the  fex  in  that  light :  he  even  grew  to  a  degree  of 

tnienfibility,  if  not  averfion  for  them ;  and  often  declared,  that 

"  he  wifhed  for  an  a£t  of  parliament,  whereby  nurfes  only 

"  (hould  be  entitled  to  prefcribeto  them."    In  1694,  Queen  ' 

Mary  catched  the  fmall-pox,  and  died. "  The  phyficians  part, 

"  fays  bifliop  Burnet,  was  univerfally  condemned ;  and  her  j^Vm** 

<c death  was  imputed  to  the  negligence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  Dr.   vol.  11.  p. 

"  Radclifre.    He  was  called  for  ;  arid  it  appeared,  but  too  c-   *36> foL 

"  vidently,  that  his  opinion  was  chiefly  con  fide  red,  and  mod 

"  depended  on.     Other  phyficians  were  afterwards  called, 

"  but  not  till  it  was  too  late." 

Soon  after  he  loft  the  favor  of  the  Princefs  Anne,  by  ncg- 
le&ing  to  obey  her  call,  from  his  too  great  addition  to  the 
bottle  1  and  another  phyfician  was  ele&ed  into  his  place.  A- 
bout  this  time,  happened  his  remarkable  vifit  to  madam 
d'Urfley  at  Kenfington ;  when  this  lady  was  pleafed  to  be 
very  free,  in  putting  feme  queries  to  him  concerning  the  plea- 
fores  of  Venus.  The  Dodor  gave  her  full  fcope  by  a  reply, 
which  produced  the  following  epigram  : 

D'Urfley  in  a  merry  mood 
1  Enquired  of  her  phyfician, 

What  hour  was  beft  to  ftir  the  blood 
And  fpirks  by  coition  ? 

Says  Radcliffe,  if  my  judgment's  right, 

Or  anfwer  worth  returning : 
'Tis  moft  delightful  over  night, 

Moft  wholefome  in  the  morning.        v 

Quoth  d'Urfley  then,  for  pleafure's  fake, 

Each  evening  I  will  take  it : 
And  in  the  morning,  whea  I  wake, 

My  only  phyfic  make  it. 

To  the  laft  of  thefe  lines,  when  the  doftor  replied,  "  Madam, 
44  fuch  a  refolution  may  make  me  lofe  a  patient ;"  the  lady 
returned,  then,  Sir,  it  may  gain  you  a  miftrefs."  Whether  or 
aoit  did  is  uncertain  j  but  his  inclinations  were  never  fuppo- 
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fed  to  lie;  that  way  :  Bacchus,  not  Venus,  being  the  deity,  ho 
ufcd  to  offer  up  both  his  morning  and  evening  facrifices  to. 

In  1699,  king  William,  refusing  from  Holland,  and  be- 
ing much  out  of  order,  fent  to?  SUdcKffc  *  *n4»  .(hewing  him- » 
bis  fwoln  ancles,  while  the  reft  of  his  body  was  emaciated  and 
{keietan-likei   ftid,  what  think  you  of  thfck  ?    "  Whytrgly, 

replied  the  phyfician,  I  would  not  have  your  majefty's  two 

legs  for  your  three  kingdoms  :"  which  freedom  fo  loft  the 
king's  favor,  that  ne  intercei&ons  could  ever  recpver  it.  , 
When  queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne*  tlwe^ri  of  Godolphitr 
•ufed  all  his,  endeavours  to*ejnftate  him  in  his  former  poft  of 
chief  phyfaian  5  but  the  would  not  be  prevailed  upon,  alleds" 
ing,  that  RadclifFe  would  fend  her  word  again,.  "  that  her 
44  ailments  .wore  nothing  but  the  vapours.*  Nevefthokfe*  he 
was  consulted  ill  all  eafea  of  emergency  and  critical  conjunct 
ture  ;  and,  though  not  Emitted  in  quality  of  the  queen's  do* 
ipeftic  phykcUi),  received  large  fiims  of  fectet  fer^ice-money 
for  his  prefcriptioos  behind  the  curtain.  HecomTmied  *0  full 
bufinefs,  increafing  in  wealth  and  inference,  to  the  eni  of  hi* 
days  ;  waging  all  along*  *s  we  have,  before  obfervqd,  a  perpe* 
tual  war  with  his  brethren  tbe.phvficians,  whoever"  confuler? 
ed  him  in  any  other  light,  than  that  of  an  adive,  ingenious, 
adventuring  empiric,  whom  conflaat  pra&ice  brought  at 
length  to  fome  (kill  in  his  profeilton.  He  difcd  the  firft  of  No- 
vember  1714,  aged  64  years  ;  and  was  fome  time  after  carried 
down  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church. 
He  was  a  grodiglous  bejiefa&or  to  that  ttnirerfity,  and  efpe-  * 
cially  in  the  foundation  of  the  library  there,  which  goes  by  his 
name  :  the  firft  ftone  of  which  fiimptuous  edifice  was  laid  in 
June  1737,  anc*  the  whole  building contpleated  in  1747- 

We  do  not  find,  that  he  ever  Attempted  to  write  any  thing, 

and  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  he  would  not  have  fuc- 

ceeded  as  an  author,  if  he,  had.      What  however  the  late 

Dr.  Mead  has  fold,  is  no  fmall  teftiroony  in  bis  favor  ;  name- 

rrcfaceto      ]yf   that   "  he  was  deservedly  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion, 

h^  lit  f wall  V  on  accou»t   of   his  great  medical  penetration   and  ex- 
Pa*.  «  perience. 
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RAINOLD&  ( J  oh  w  )  an  eminent  EnglKh  divipe, 
was  born  at  Pinto  in  Devonshire  in  1549,  and  fent  to  Mer- 
ton  college  in  Oxford  in  1562.     He  removed  to  Corpus 
Chriftt  college,-  of  which   he  became  fir  ft  ft  ho!  ar,  and  then 
fdiow.     He  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.    In 
1598,  he  was  mode  dean  of  Lincoln ;   but,  being  unwilling  to 
quit  an  academical  life,  he  exchanged  his  deanery  the  year 
following,  for  the  preiidtntfhip  of  Corpus  Cbrifti  college. 
Queen  Elizabeth  offered  him  a  bifhopric,  but  he  modeftly  re- 
futed it,  and  faid,  Nolo  Epifcopart  \i\  good  earneft.     He  died 
in  1607,  after  having  p*iblifhed  a  great  number  of  books*  The 
learned  have  bellowed  rnoft  uncommon  praifes  upon  this  di- 
vine.    Bi&op  Hall,  a  very  competent  judge,  obferves,  that 
'<  he  alone  was  a  well  -furniihed  library,  full  of  all  faculties, 
"  of  all  ftudies,  of  all  learning.     The  memory,  the  reading 
4*  of  that  man  were  to  a  miracle.'4    Dr.  Crakanthorp  fays, 
that  *4  for  virtue,  probity,  integrity*  and  piety  he  was  fo  eroU 
« neat,  that,  as  Naaianzcn  (peaks  of  Athanafius,  to  name 
u  him  is  to  commend  virtue  itfelf."     He  had  a  hand  in  tranf- 
la  ting   fiart  of  the  Old  Teftament,   by  command  of  king 
James  I.     He  was  inclined  to  puritaoifm,  but  with  fuch  mo- 
deration, that  he  continued  a  conformift  to  the  church  of 
England.     He  was  thought  to  fhorten  his  life  by  too  fevere 
application  to  his  fludies;  but  when  his  friends  urged  him  to 
defift,  he  ufed  to  reply,  that  he  would  "  not  lofe  the  very 
«  end  of  living  for  the  fake  of  life  :  non  propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  caufas. 


RAMAZZINI  (  Bern  artmn  )  an  Italian  phyfician, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Carpi  near  Modena,  the  fifth  of 
November"  1633.     When  he  had  laid  a  foundation  in  gram-   N- 
mar  and  clafical  literature  in  his  own  country,  he  went   to  torn.  6w' 
Parma  toftudy  philosophy  ;  and,  afterwards  applying  himfelf 
topfcyfic,  took  a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1659.    T^cn  he 
went  to  Rome,  for  the. fake  of  penetrating  fttfl  further  into  his 
art;   and  afterwards  fettled  in  the  duchy  of  Caftro.      After 
fome  time,  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Carpi  for  hia 
native  air,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  followed  the  bufinefs , 
of  bis  profeffion  5  hut  in  167  J,  at  the  advice  of  fome  friends, 

he 
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he  removed  to  Modena*  His  brethren  pf  the  faculty  here 
Conceived  at  firft  but  meanly  of  his  learning  and  abilities ;  but 
when  he  had  undeceived  them  by  publications,  their  contempt, 
as  is  natural,  was  changed  into  jealoufy.  In  1682,  he  was 
made  profeflbr  of  phyfiq  id  the  univerfity  of  Modena,  which 
was  juft  founded  by  duke  Francis  II.  and  h*  filled  this  office 
for  eighteen  years,  attending  in  the  mean  time  to  practice,  and 
not  negle&ing  polite  literature,  which  he  was  always  fond  o£ 
In  1 700,  he  went  to  Padua  upon  invitation,  to  "be  a  profeflbr 
there :  but  the  infirmities  of  age  began  now  to  come  upon 
him.  He  loft  his  fight,,  and  was  forced  to  read  and  write 
with  other  people's  eyes  and  hands.  Neverthelefs,  the  feftate 
of  Venice  made  him  rector  of  the  college  in  1708,-  and  alfo 
raifed  him  from  the  fecond  profeflbrfhip  in  phyfic  to  the  firft. 
He  would  have  refufed  thefe  honourable  pofts,  but  being 
over-ruled,  performed  all  the  functions  of  them  verydiligentJy 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  upon  his  birth  day  in  1714, 
aged  81  years. 

He  compofed  a  great  ttfany  works  upon  medical  and  philo* 
fbphical  fubje&s  :  his  book  De  Morbis  artificum  will  always 
be  curious  and  ufeful.  "His  works  were  collected  and  publifh* 
ed  at  London,  1716,  in  4to.  which  is  a  better  edition  than  that 
of  Geneva  the  year  after,   becaufe  it  is  more  correct. 

RAMS  AY  (  Andrew  Michael  )  frequently ftiled  the 
chevalier  Ramfay,  a  polite  writer,  was  a  Scotftnan  of  an  an- 
cient family ;  and  was  born  at  Ayre  in  that  kingdom,  the 
Agraphia  ninth  of  June  1686.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  educa- 
Dnttniiica.  |jon  at  Ayre/  and  was  then  removed  to  Edinburgh  j  where, 
diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  good  parts  and  uncommon  profi- 
ciency, he  was  fettt  for  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  attend  a 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Weems  in  that  univerfity.  After  this,  he. 
travelled  to  Holland,  and  went  to  Leyden ;  where,  falling 
into  the  acquaintance  of'  Poiret,  a  celebrated  myftic  divine* 
he  became  tinctured  with  his  do&rines,  and  refolved  for  fur- 
ther fatisfacTton  to-confult  Mr.  Fenelon,  the  fomed  archbifhop 
of  Cambray,  who  had  long  imbibed  the  fundamental  priqei* 
pies  of  that  theology. 

Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  had  conceived  a  difguft  to  the 

religion,  in  which  he  was  bred  j  and  in  that  Ul-humor,  caft-, 
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in£  his  eye  upon  other  chriftian  churches,  aftd  feeing  none  to 
his  liking,  he  became  difpleafed  with  all,  and  gave  into  deifaw 
During  his  abode  in  Holland,  he  grew  more  confirmed  in  that 
way  of  thinking  ;  yet,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  determi- 
nation. In  this  uniettled  ftate  of  mind,  he  arrived  at  Cam- 
hrayin  1710,  and  was  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
archbtfliop  :  who  took  him  into  his  family,  heard  with  pa- 
tience and  attention  the  hiftory  of  his  religious  principles,  en- 
tered heartily  with  him  into  a  difcuffion  of  them,  and  to  be 
fhort,  in  (he  months  time  made  him  as  good  a  cathplic  as  hitn- 
felf. 

The  fubfequent  courfe  of  his  life  received  its  direction  from 
his  friendfhip  and  connections  with  this  prelate.  Mr.  Fenc- 
lon  had  been  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-appa- 
rent, after  the  death  of  his  father  the  dauphin,  to  the  crown  of 
France  ;  yet  neither  of  them  came  to  the  pofTeffion  of  it,  be- 
ing furvrved  by  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  great 
grandfon,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  now  Lewis  XV. 
Mr.Ramfay,  having  been  firft  governor  to  the  duke  deCha- 
teau-Thier y  and  the  prince  de  Turenne,  was  made  knight  of 
die  order  of  St.  Lazarus ;  and  afterwards  fent  for  to  Rome  by 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  (Kied  there  James  III.  king  of 
Great  Britain,  to  take  the  charge  of  educating  his  children. 
He  went  accordingly  to  that  court,  in  1 724 ;  but  the  intrigues 
and  diflenttons,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  there,  gave  him  , 

fo  much  uneafinefs,  that,  with  the  pretender's  leave,  he  pre- 
fently  returned  to  Paris.  Then  he  eroded  the  water  to  his 
own  country,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  duke  of  Argyle 
and  Greenwich ;  in  whofe  family  he  refided  fome  years,  and 
employed  his  leifure  there  in  writing  feveral  ingenious  pieces. 
We  are  told,  that  in  the  tpean  time  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford,  that  he  was  admitted  for 
this  purpofe  of  St.  Mary  Hall  in  April  1730,  and  that  he 
was  prefented  to  his  degree  by  Dr.  King,  the  principal  of  tha* 
houfe.     After  his  return  to  France,  he  refided  fome  time  at  ' 

Pontoife,  a  feat  of  the  prince  de  Turenne,  duke  de  Bouillon  > 
with  whom  he  continued  in  the  pod  of  intendant,  till  his  death. 
This  happened  on  the  6th  of  May  1743*  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laie,  >vhere  his  body  was  interred ;  but  his  heart  was  de- 
pofited  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sacrament  at  Paris, 

His 
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His  works  are,  i.  Difcours  far  lc  Poeme  Epiqne.  Prefixed  to 
the  later  editions  of  Telemachus.  2.  Lt  Vie  de  Mr.  Fene* 
Jon.  3.  Ef&i  fur  le  Gotiverninent  Civil.  4. .  Le  Pfycho* ' 
metre,  ou  Reflexions  fur  les  diferens  charatf  crs  de  Tcfprit  pir 
un  Milord  Angtots.  Thefe  are  remarks  upon  lord  Shafted 
bury's  CKaraaeriftics.  5.  Les  Voyages  de  Cyrus,  in  Frendfr* 
and,  in  EnglKh,  "  The  Travels  of  Cyrus."  This  is  his 
Chef  d'Ouvre,  and  hath  gone  through  federal  editions  in  both 
languages.  6. %  L'Hiftoire  de  M*  do  Turcnne,  in  French  and 
Engliih.  7.  Several  fmall  pieces  of  poetry,  in  Eaglifh.  8. 
Two  fetters  in  French,  to  M.  Racine  the  fon,  upon  the  true 
fentiments  of  Mr,  Pope,  in  his  Eilay  on  Man.  Thefe  were 
printed  after  his  deceafe,  in  Les  Ouvres  de  M.  Racine  le  £l&* 
torn.  11.  1747.  In  the  former  of  thefe,  he  calls  Mr.  Locke* 
gente  fuperficiel,  «*  a  fupeHkial  genius  ;"  and  has  (hewn  by 
this,  that  whatever  ingenuity  and  polite  literature  he  might 
poflefs,  and  he  pofiefied  a  vety  considerable  portion  of  both, 
be  Was  not  qualified  in  any  degree  to  judge  of  philosophers. 
Two  pofthumous  works  of  his  were  alio  printed  at  Glafcow. 
9.  "  A  plan  of  education  ;?>  and,  10.  «*  Philosophical  Prin- 
'<  ciples  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  captained  and  ua- 
"  foulded  in  a  geometrical  Order.*'  1749,  in  two  volume?* 
4to. 

RAMUS  (  Peter  )  amoftfamousprufeiTorof  France, 
was  born  in  1515,  in  a  village  of  Vertnandots  in  Picardy* 
His  family  was  good,  bur  had  fufFered  great  IpuxMhtps  and  <in* 

bfywcf1**  juries  froftl  **  wars*  **is  grandfather,  having  loft  all  hk 
pofieffions,  was  obliged  to  torn  co  her  for  a  livelihood.  HKt. 
father  followed  hufoandry  j  and  fcisniclf  was  not  happier  than 
his  father  and  grandfather,  his  life  being,  fays  Mr.  Bayfe,  tb* 
fport  of  fortune,  or  one  continued  vkaffitude  of  good  and  ill 
fortune.  He  was  fc&rce  out  of  the  cradle,  when  he  was  twice 
attacked  with  the  plague.  At  eight  years  of  age,  a  third  af» 
ter  learning  prompted  him  to  go  to  Paris,  'but  poverty  forced 
fcimtb  leave  that  city.  He  returned  to  it  as  (boa  as  he  could, 
but  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf,  he  .left  it  a  Second  time; 
yet  his  paffion  for  ftudy  was  fo  violent,  that  notwithstanding 
his  ill  fortune  in  two  journeys,  he  ventured  upon  a  third.  He 
was  maintained  there  feme  months  by  one  -of  his  unclei, 

after 
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after  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  fervan^  in  the  college  of 
Navarre.  He  {pent  the  day  in  waiting  upon  bis  matters,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  night  hVftudy  What  is  related  in  the ' 
firft  Scaltgerana,  of  his  living  to  nineteen  yetrs  of  age  without 
learning  to  read,  and  of  his  being  very  dull  and  lhipid,  is  not 
credible. 

After  having  finished  clafficai  learning  and   rhetoric,  hf 
went  through  a  courts  of  philosophy,  which  took  him  up  three 
years  and  a  half  in  the  fchools.     The  thefis,  whkh  he  made 
for  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  offended  ai!  the  world :  for  he 
maintained  in  it,  that  *'  all  which  Arrftotle  had  advanced  was, 
**  falfe;"  and  he  anfwered  extremely  well  the  obje&tons  ofatt 
the  profeffors.     This  fuccete   inclined  him  to  examine  the 
dodrine  of  Ariftotle  more  clofely,  and  to  combat  it  vigorously: 
but  he  confined  himfclf  principally  to  bis  Logic.     The  two 
firft  books  he  pubffihed,  the  one  >  infilled,  fnftftutiones  Dia- 
ledicae,  the  other,  Ariflotelicae  Animadverfiones,  occasioned 
great  difturbances  in  the  university  of  Paris.    The  proreflbr* 
there,  who  were  adorers  of  Ariftotle,  ought  to  have  refuted' 
Ramus's  books  by  writings  and  ledtires  ;  hot  inftead  of  con- 
fining themfelves  withiri  the  jirft  bounds  of  academical  wars, 
they  profecuted  this  anti-peripatetic  before  thertvil  wwgiftrate, 
as  a  man  who  was  going  to  fep  the  foundations  of  religion. 
They  raifed  fuch  clamours,  that  the  caufe  was  carried  before 
die  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  the  moment  they  perceived  it 
would   be  examined  equitably,  and  according  to  the   ufual 
forms,  they  by  their  intrigues  took  it  from  that  tribunal,  and 
brought  it  before  the  king's  council ;  and  Francis  I.  was  obli- 
ged to  interfere  in  it.     The  king  ordered,  that  Ramus  a'nd 
Antony  Govea,  who  was  his  principal   adverfary,    fhould 
chufe  two  judges  each,  to  pronounce  on  the  controverry,  after . 
they  fhould  have  ended  their  difputation  ;  while  he  himfelf  ap- 
pointed a  deputy.     Ramus,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
king,  appeared  before  the  five  judges,  though  three  of  them 
were  his  declared   enemies.     The  difpute  lafted  two  days', 
andtjorea  had  all  the  advantages  he  could  defire  :  Ramus'* 
book  being  prohrbitedin  all  parts  of  the  kingdom*  and  their  au- 
fhor  fentenced  not  to  teach  philofophyany  longer.  His  enemies 
difcovered  a  mod  farprifing  joy  on  that  account :  they  made  a 
greater  noife  in  proportion,  than  rtie  proud  eft  princes  for  the 

taking 
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taking  of  aconfiderable  city,  or  the  winning  of  a  very  import 
tant  victory.  The  fentence  of  the  three  judges  was  published 
in  Latin  4nd  Frwich  in  all  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  whither  it  could  be  fent*  Plays  were  a&ed 
with  great  pomp,  in  which  Ramus  was  mocked  and  abufed  a 
thoufand  ways,  in  the  midft  of  the  applaufes  and  acclamations 
of  the  Ariftotelians.     This  happened  in  1543. 

The  year  after,  the  Plague  made  great  havock  in  Paris,  and* 
forced  molt  of  the  ftudents  in  the  College  of  Prele  to  quit  it  j 
but  Ramus,  being  prevailed  upon  to  teach  in  it,  (ban  drew  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  auditors.  The  Sorbonne  attempted 
to  drive  him  from  that  college,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  for  he 
heald  the  headfhip  of  that  houfe  by  arret  of  parliament.  Thro' 
the  patronage  and  prote&ion  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  he  ob- 
tained in  15479  from  Henry  II.  the  liberty  of  (peaking  and 
writing,  and  the  royal  profefibrfhip  of  philofophy  and  elo- 
quence in  1551.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had,  before  this, 
maintained  him  in  the  liberty  of  joining  philofophical  le&ures 
to  thofe  of  eloquence  ;  and  this  arret  or  decree  had  put  an  end 
to  feveral  profecutions,  which  Ramus  and  his  pupils  had  fuffer- 
ed :  for  they  had  been  profecuted  feveral  ways,  both  before  the 
univerfity-judges  and  the  civil  magiftrates.  As  foon  as  he 
was  made  regius  profeffor,  he  was  fired  with  a  new  zeal  fdr 
improving  the  fciences;  and  was  extremely  laborious  and 
active  on  this  occafion,  notwithftanding  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  never  at  reft.  He  bore  at  that  time  a  part  it* 
a  very  fingular  affair,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  Abeut 
the  year  1550,  the  royal  profeiTors  corre&ed,  among  other 
,  abufes,  that  which  had  crept  into  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  tongue*  Some  of  the  clergy  followed  this  regulation  ; 
but  the  forbonnifts  were  much  offended  at  it  as  an  innovation, 
and  defended  the  bid  pronunciation  with  great  zeal  Things 
at  length  were  carried  fo  far,  that  a  minifter,  who  had 
a  j>oo4  living,  was  very  ill  treated  by  them  ;  and  caufed  to  be 
eje&ed  from  his  benefice,  for  having  pronounced  £>uifquis% 
^uanquarriy  according  to  the  new  way,  inftead  of  Kifkis,  Kun- 
kamy  according  to  the  old.  The  minifter  applied  to  the  par- 
liament ;  and  the  royal  profefibrs  with  Ramus  among  them, 
/fearing  he  would  fall  a  vi£ttm  to' the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  faculty  of  divines,  for  prefumingj|o  pronounce  the  Latin 
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tongue  according  to  their  regulations,  thought  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  affift  him.  Accordingly,  they  went  to  the  court 
of  juftice  \  and  reprefented  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  the  indignity  of 
the  profecution,  that  the  perfon  accufed  was  cleared,  and  every 
body  had  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  as  they  pleafed. 

Ramus  was  bred  up  in  the  catholic  religion,  but  afterwards 
deferted  it.     He  began  to  difcover  his  new  principles,  by  re- 
moving the  images  from  the  chapel  of  his  college  of  Prele. 
This  was  in  1552  ;  when  fuch  a  profecution  was  raifed  a- 
gainft  him  by  the  Religionifts,  as  well  as  Ariftotelians,  that  he 
was  not  only  drove  out  of  his  profeflbrfhjp,  but  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himfelf.     Ypx  that  purpofe,  he  went  with  the  king's  leave 
toFontainehleau;  where,  by  the  help  of  books  in  the  king's 
library,  he  purfued  geometrical  and  aftronomical  ftudies.     As 
Toon  as  his  enemies  knew  where  he  was,  he  found  himfelf  no 
where  fafe  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go,  and  conceal  himfelf  in 
feveral  other  places.     During  this  interval,  his  excellent  and 
curious  collection  of  books  in  the  college  of  Prele  was  plun- 
dered ;  but,  after  a  peace  was  concluded   in  1563,  between 
Charles  IX.  and  the  proteftants,  he  again  took  poffeflion  of  his 
employment,  maintained  himfelf  in  it  with  vigor,  and  was 
particularly  zealous  in  promoting  the  ftudy  of  the  mathema- 
tics.   This  1  ailed  till  the  fecond  civil  war  in  1567,  when  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  fhelter  himfelf  among  the  Hu- 
guonots,  in  whofe  army  he  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys. 
Peace  having  been  concluded  fome  months  after,  he  was  re- 
acted to  his  profeflbrfhip ;  but  forefeeing  that  the  war  would 
foon  break  out  again,  he  did  not  care  to  venture  himfelf  in  a 
frefli  ftorm,  and  therefore  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  vifit  the 
univerfities  of  Germany.    He  accordingly  undertook  this  jour- 
ney in  1568,  and  received  very  great  honors  wherever  he 
came.    He  returned  to  France,  after  the  third  war  in  15  71 ; 
and  loft  his  life  miferably,  in  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  I572»     It  is  faid,  that  he  was  concealed  in  a  eel- 
larduringthe  tumult,  but  dragged  from  thence  at  the  inftiga- 
tionoffome  peripatetic  doctors,  who  hated  him.    He.  gave  a 
,  good  quantity  of  money  to  the  aflaffins,  in  order  to  procure  his 
efcape,  but  in  vain :  for,  after  wounding  him  in  many  places, 
tbeythrew  him  out  of  a  window  ;  and,   his  bowels  gufhing 
out  in  the  fall,  fome  Ariftotelian  fcholars,  encouraged  by  their 
Vol.  X.  H  mafters, 
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matters,  fpread  them  about  the  ftreets  j  then  dragged  his  body 
in  a  moft  ignominious  manner,  and  threw  it  into  the 
Seine. 

He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  and 
endowed  with  very  fine  qualities.    He  was  free  from  avarice, 
fober,  temperate,  chafte.     His  temperance  was  very  exem- 
plary.    He  contented  himfelf  with  only  boiled  meat,  and  eat 
but  little  at  dinner  :  he  drank  no  wine  for  twenty  years,  and 
would  never  have  drank  any,  if  the  phyficians  had  not  pre- 
fcribed  it.     He  lay  upon  ftraw ;  ufed  to  rife  very  early,  and  to 
t  ftudy  all  day ;  and  led  a  (ingle  life  with  the  utmoft  purity. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  proteftant  religion,  but  at  the  fame 
time  a  little  obftinate,  and  given  to  contradi&ion.     The  pro- 
teftant minifters  did  not  love  him  much,  for  he  made  himfelf 
a  kind  of  head  of  a  party,  to  change  the  difcipline  of  the  pro- 
teftant churches ;  that  is,  he  was  for  introducing  a  democrati- 
cal  government  in  the  church  :  but  his  defign  was  traverfed 
and  defeated  in  a  national  fynod.     He  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  ;  but  mathematics  was  chiefly  obliged  to  him. 
His  writing  was  fcarce  legible,  and  gave  the  printers  prodigious 
trouble.     His  fe&  floriflied  pretty  much  for  fome  time :  it  was 
not  known  in  Spain  and  Italy,  made  little  progrefs  in  France, 
but  fpread  very  much  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  ftill  more 
in  Germany;  as  appears  from  many  books,  which  feveral 
German  Ariftoteliahs  publiftied  againft  the  Ramifts. 

Woo<rs  RANDOLPH  (  Thomas  )  an  Englifh  poet,  was  the 

Athen.  Ox.  fon  of  a  fteward  to  Edward  lord  Zouch,  and  born  in  Nor- 
L^gbJtoe's  thamptonlhire,  (Mr.  Wood  fays,  at  Newnham  near Dain try; 
Account  of    Mr.  Langbaine,  at  Houghton) l  the  15th  of  June  1 605.     He 
ticports?*"   was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  from  thence  eleded 
in  1623,  as  one  of  the  king's  fcholars  to  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge  ;  of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  took  a  mafter  of 
arts  degree.     He  was  accounted  one  of  the  moft  pregnant 
wits  of  his  time,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  the  poets  and 
men  of  parts.     He  was  diftinguifhed  very  early  for  an  uncom- 
mon force  of  genius  ;  having,  when  he  was  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  wrote  the  u  Hiftory  of  the  Incarnation 
*«  of  our  Saviour,"  in  verfe.     Ben  Johnfon  was  fo  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  that  he  adopted  him  one  of  his  fpns  ;  on  which 

account 
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account  Randolph  wrote  a  gratulatory  poem  to  him,  which  is 
printed  among  his  works.  Like  a  true  poet,  Randolph  had  a 
thorough  contempt  of  wealth,  and  as  hearty  a  love  of  pleafure; 
and  this  drew  him  into  excefies,  which  made  his  life  very  . 
fhort.  He  died  in  March  1634,  when  he  had  not  compleat- 
ed  his  30th  year.  His  "  Mufe's  Looking-GIa<s,"  a  comedy, 
is  well  known:  he  was  the  author  of  feveral  other  dramatic 
performances,  which  with  his  poems  were  collected,  and  pub- 
lifted  in  one  volume,  by  his  brother"  Robert  Randolph  ;  the 
fifth  edition  of  which,  with  feveral  additions,  and  correfted 
and  amended,  was  printed  in  1664,  8vo.  Robert  was  alfo  a 
good  poet,  as  appears  from  feveral  copies  of  his  vef fes  printed 
in  various  books.  He  was  a  ft u dent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1627  ;  and 
afterwards  became  vicar  of  Donnington  in  LinColnfhire,  where 
he  died  in  167 1,  aged  about  fixty  years. 

Mr.  Wood  gives  us  an  account  of  another  Thomas  Ran* 
dolph,  a  Kentifh  gentleman,  who  was  made  Itudent  of  Chrift- 
Church,  when  Henry  VIII.  turned  it  into  a  cathedral  ;  and 
principal  of  Broadgate-Hall  in  1549,  being  then  a  do&or  of 
law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  in 
feveral  embaffies  to  Scotland,  France,  and  Ruflia  ;  and  for  his 
fervices,  not  only  knighted,  but  preferred  to  fome  confident 
Me  places.  He  died  the  8th  of  June  1590*  aged  fi  :ty.  We 
have  of  his,  •*  An  Account  of  his  Embaflage  to  the  Emperof 
of  Ruffia,  anno  1568."  Remitted  into  the  firft  volume  of 
ffakluyt's  Voyages,  Lond.  1598.  and,  "  Inft  ructions  giv$n  to, 
u  and  Notes  to  be  obferved  by,  certain  perfons,  for  the 
"  fearching  of  the  fea  and  border  of  the  coaft,  from  the 
u  River  Pechora  to  the  Eaftwards,  anno  1588." 

RAPHAEL,  an  illuftrious  painter  of  Italy,  Was  born 
at  Urbin,  on  Good  Friday  1483.  His  father  was  an  ordinary 
painter :  his  matter  Pietro  Perugino.  Having  a  penetrating 
undcrftanding,  as  well  as  a  fine  genius  for  painting,  he  foon 
perceived,  that  the  perfection  of  his  art  was  not  confined  to 
Perugino's  capacity  ;  and  therefore  went  to  Siena,  in  order  to 
advance  himfelf.  Here  Pinturrichio  got  him  to  be  employed 
i»  makipg  the  cartoons  for  the  piftures  of  the  library  ;  but 
ta  had  fcarcely  finifhed  one,  before  he  Was  tempted  to  re- 
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move  to  Florence  by  the  great  noife,  which  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci's and  Michael  Angelo's  works  macfe  at  that  time.     As  foon 
as  he  had  confidered  the  manner  of  thofe  illuftrious  painters, 
herefolved  to  alter  his  own,  which  he  had  learned  of  Peru- 
gino.     His  pains  and  care  were  incredible  ;  and  he  fucceeded 
accordingly.     He  formed  his  gufto  after  the  ancient  ftatt.es 
and  bas  reliefs,  which  he  defigned  a  long  time  with  extreme 
application  *,  and,  befides  this,  he  hired  people  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  to  defign  for  him  all  the  antique  pieces  that  could  be 
found.     Thus,  he  raifed  himfelf  prefently  to  the  top  of  his 
profeflion.     By  the  general  confent  of  mankind,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  prince  of  modern  painters,  and 
is  oftentimes  ftiled  the  divine  Raphael ;  as  if,  for  the  inimi- 
table graces  of  his  pencil,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  genius, 
he  had  fomething  more  than  human  in  his  compofition.  "  He 
Du,Frj*"   f  4<  furpaffed,  fays  a  connoifleur,  all  modern  painters,  becaufe 
Painting,  p.   *'  he  poflefled  more  t>f  the  excellent  parts  of  painting  than  any 
a2S«  Lon,di   «  other ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  he  equalled  the  ancients,  ex- 
44  cepting  that  he  defigned  not  naked  bodies  with  fo  much 
4C  learning  as  Michael  Angelo :  but  his  gufto   of  defign  is 
44  purer,  and  much  better.     He  painted  not  with  fo  good,   fo 
44  full,  and  fo  graceful  a  manner,  as  Corregio ;  nor  has  he 
any  thing  of  the  contraft  of  the  lights  and  (hadows,  or  fo 
ftrong  and  free  a  colouring,  as  Titian  :  but  he  had  without 
44  comparifon  a  better  difpofttion  in  his  pieces,    than  either 
44  Titian,   Corregio,  Michael  Angelo,  or  all  the  reft  of  the 
44  fucceeding  painters  to  our  days.     His  choice  of  attitudes^ 
4*  of  heads,  of  ornaments,  the  fuitablenefs  of  his  drapery,  his 
44  manner  of  defigning*  his  varieties,  his  contrafts,  his  ex- 
44  preflions,  were  beautiful  in  perfe&ion;   but  above   all,   he* 
44  poflefled  the  graces  in  fo  advantageous  a  manner,  that  he 
44  has  never  fince  been  equalled  by  any  other." 

But  Raphael  was  not  only  the  beft  painter  in  the  world,  but 

perhaps  the  beft  architect  alfo:  he  was  at  leaft  fo  admirable  a 

one,  that  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  the  building  St.  Peter's 

See  CAS-      church  at  Rome.     He  was  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  beft 

Tiriu-        tempered  men  living :  fo  that,  with  all  thefe  natural  and  ac- 

•    "  quired  accomplishments,  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  he  was 

not  pnly  beloved  in  the  higheft  degree  by  the  popes  Julius  IL 

and  Leo  X.  ut  home,  but  admired  and  courted  by  all  the  princes 
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and  ftates  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  would  fain  have  bad  him 
over  to  England.  He  lived  in  the  greateft  ftate  and  fplendor 
imaginable,  moft  of  the  eminent  mailers  in  his  time  being  am- 
bitious of  working  under  him  j  and  he  never  went  out,  with- 
out a  crowd  of  artifts  and  others,  who  attended  and  followed 
him  purely  through  refpeel:.  Cardinal  Bibiano  offered  him  hi.s 
niece  in  marriage,  and  Raphael  engaged  himfelf;  but  pope 
Leo  X.  having  given  him  hopes  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  he  made 
nohafte  to  marry  her.  His  paflion  for  the  fair  fex  deftroyed 
him  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  for  one  day,  after  he  had  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  exeeflive  venery,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever ; 
and,  concealing  the  true  caufe  of  his  diftemper  from  his  phyfi* 
cians,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  improperly  treated,  and  fo  car- 
ried off.  He  died  upon  his  birth-day  1520,  when  he  had 
juft  compleated  his  37th  year.  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  his 
epitaph,  which  is  to  be  feen  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the 
Rotunda  at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried.  Here  are  two 
lines  of  it: 

Hie  hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit  quo  fofpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  &  moriente  mori. 

Raphael  had  many  fcholars  ;  but  Julio  Romano  was  his  fa- 
vorite, becaufe  he  did  him  moft  credit.  Pouffin  ufed  to  fay 
of  Raphael,  that,  tc  he  was  an  angel  compared  with  the 
u  modern  painters,  but  an  afs  In  comparifon  of  the  ancients  :" 
but  all  fuch  fayings  are  extravagant. 

RA  PIN  *(  Renatus  )  a  French  jefuit,  famous  for  his 
fcill  in  claflical  learning,  was  born  at  Tours  in  16.21,  and  en- 
tered into  the  fociety  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  taught 
polite  literature  for  nine  years  :  he  made  it  his  particular  ftu-    Bayle'sDia. 

j  1/1  ii_/«  t  in.  11.  ,,       arc.  Rap  in 

ay,  and  ihewed  by  lome  Latin  productions,  that  he  was  able 
to  write  on  the  flneft  fubjects  with  great  art  and  eloquence* 
He  excelled  in  Latin  poetry,  and  published  various  pieces  in 
it:  the  principal  of  which  was,  his  Hortorum  libri.quatuor  ; 
a  work,  which  has  been  much  admired  and  applauded.  It 
was  firft  printed  in  4to.  at  Paris  1665,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  1 2 mo.  with  alterations  and  corre&jons  by  the  au«* 
thor.  An  Englifii  verfion  of  it  was  made  and  published  at 
London  in  1673,  8vo.   by  John  Evelyn,  efqs  and  again,  in 
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1706,  by  Mr.  James  Gardiner  of  Jdus  college  in  Cambridge* 
All  his  Latin  poems,  confiding  of  odes,  epitaphs,  facred 
eclogues,  and  thefe  four  books  upon  Gardens,  were  colleded 
and  publifhed  at  Paris  1681,  in  two  volumes  iimo.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  afterwards  to  wr/ite  in  French,  and  fucceeded 
very  well  in  that  language*  He  wrote  in  it  feveral  treatifes 
upon  polite  literature,  and  upon  pious  fubje&s,  which  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception  from  the  publick.  The  trea- 
tifes on  polite  literature,  haying  been  published  at  various 
times,  were  collected  and  publifhed  in  1684,  in  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Paris ;  and  at  Amfterdam;  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in 
1686.  They  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Bafil  Kennet 
and  others,  and  publifhed  in  1705,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  un- 
der the  title  of  the  "  Critical  Works  of  Monf.  Rapin.** 
The  firfi  volume  contains  a  comparifon  between  Demofthenea 
and  Cicero  for  eloquence,  Homer  and  Virgil  for  poetry, 
Thucydides  and  Livy  for  hiftory,  Plato  and  Ariftotle  for 
philofophy :  the  fecond,  are  reflections  on  eloquence,  on 
Ariftotle's  poetry,  on  hiftory,  on  philofophy,     Rapin's  general 

1  th  P      defign  *n  this  work  was,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  to  reftore  a. 

f§c?t  good  tafte  among  the  ingenious,  which  had  been  fomewhat 

corrupted  by  a  fpirit  of  profound  erudition,  that  had  reigned 
in  the  preceding  age  ;  and  indeed  he  was  not  altogether  un-* 
qualified  for  the  attempt ;  for  he  is  a  writer,  as  Mr.  Bayle 
obferves,  who  feems  to  have  had  more  good  tafte  and  delicacy, 
than  depth  of  erudition.  He  was  not  however  wanting  in 
learning  5  and,  although  many  things  are  loofely  faid  by  him* 
and  fome  that  may  defer ve.  critical  animadverfion,  yet  his  work 
abounds  with  excellent  materials,  and  upon  the  whole  is  both 
ufeful  and  entertaining. 

He  died  at  Paris  the  27th  of  O&aber,  1687  >  an^  n*s  e'°~ 
gium,  written  by  father  Bouhours,  was  publifhed  the  month 
following.  He  is  there  reprefented,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
think  defervedly,  as  pofTeffed  of  the  fineft  qualities,  that  can- 
adorn  a  man  of  probity  and  a  good  chriftian.  We  find  there, 
among  other  particulars,  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  fociety 
rnade  him  undertake,  above  twenty  years  before,  an  Hiftory 
ofjanfenifm.  Father  Rapin  was  a  dangerous  adverfary  of 
that  party,  arid  attacked  them  on  their  weakeft  fide  in  a  Latin 
Work,  publifhed  in  1658,  un<jer  the  title  of,  Diflertatio  de 
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nova  dodrina,  feu  Evangelium  Janfeniftarum.  He  had  a 
great  quarrel  with  father  Vavaflbr,  who  wrote  againft  his 
Reflexions  on  Ariftotle's  Poetics  ;  yet  pretended  to  be  igno- 
rant, as  there  was  no  name  to  them,  that  Rapin  was  the  au- 
thor. Rapin  had  faid,  In  thofe  reflexions,  that  "  it  is  fa 
"  unufual  a  thing  for  an  author  to  write  good  epigrams, 
u  that  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied  with  making  a  few  in  his 
<c  whole  life.,>  Now,  fays  Menage,  who  relates  this  anec-  Anti-Baii- 
dote,  "  as  Vavaflbr  had  wrote  two  large  books  of  epigrams,  let»  ch«84» 
c<  he  was  not  pleafed  with  Rapin  for  this  faying ;  and  this 

prompted  him  to  write  againft  that  father :  I  had  this, 

adds  Menage,  from  himfelf." 


cc 
cc 


RAPIN  de  Thoyras    (Paul  de)  an  eminent  hifto- 
rian  of  France,  was  born  at  Caftres  in  Languedoc  the  25th 
of  March  1661.     His  family  was  originally  from  Savoy,  and  From  his 
is  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  France,  upon  embracing  J^  T^jjjf 
the  proteftant  religion.     Philibert  de  Rapin,  great  grandfa-  translation 
ther  to  our  author,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  proteftantifm  ;   «  Hiftoryfof 
which  expofed  him  lb  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  <r  England." 
catholics,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
knife,  that  his  head  was  (truck  off  in  1568  by  a  fentence  of 
theirs,  at  the  very  time  that  he  came  by  the  king's  order  to 
have  the  treaty  of  peace  regiftered  there.     Father  Daniel  in- 
deed paffes  over  this  fad  in  filence ;  and  his  reafon  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  been,  that  he  might  make  the  more  odious 
the  disturbances  raifed  by  the  Huguonots  afterwards  in  the       v 
country  about  Touloufe  :  whereas  what  they  did  was  in  re* 
vengc  of  Philibert's  death,  as  appeared  from  the  foldiers  wri- 
ting with  coals,  on  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  they  had  burned, 
u  Vengeance  for  Rapin's  death."    James  de  Rapin,  lord  of  Mezeray, 
Thoyras,  was  our  author's  father.     He  applied  himfelf  to  *c« 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  an  advocate  in  the  chamber 
of  the  edi£fc  of  Nantes  above  fifty  years.     Thefe  chambers 
were  courts  of  judicature  ere&ed  in  feveral  towns  of  France, 
in  behalf  of  the  Huguonots;   the  judges  whereof  were  half 
of  the  reformed,  and  half  of  the  Roman  catholic,  religion. 
Jane  de  Peliffon,   his  wife,  was  daughter  to  a  counfellor  of 
the  chamber  of  Caftres,  and  fifter  to  the  famous  George  and 
Paul  Pefiflbn  :  this  lady,  after  having  been  confined  a  good 
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while  to  a  convent,  was  at  laft  fent  by  the  king's  order  te* 
Geneva,  where  (he  died  in  the  year  1 705. 

Mr.  Rapin  the  hiftorian  was  their  youhgeft  fon.  He  was 
educated  at  firft  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  houfe,  and  af- 
terward fent  to  Puylaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  1 679, 
he  returned  to  his  father,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf 
clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law :  but  before  he  had  made  any- 
great  progrefs,  he  was  obliged,  with  many  other  young  gen- 
tlemen, to  commence  advocate,  upon  report  of  an  edi£fc  Coon 
after  publifhed,  in  which  it  was  ordered,  that  no  man  fliould 
have  a  doflor's  degree  without  having  ftudied  live  years  in 
fome  univerfity.  The  fame  year  the  chamber  of  the  edict 
was  fuppreffed,  which  obliged  Mr,  Rapin's  family  to  remove 
to  Touloufe  :  and  the  ftate  of  the  reformed  growing  every 
day  worfe,  our  hiftorian  defired  his  father's  leave  to  quit  the 
profeffion  of  advocate  for  that  of  arms.  He  had  before  given 
proofs  of  a  military  difpoiition  :  for  he  had  fought  a  duel  or 
two,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  very  gallantly.  His 
father  did  not  abfolutely  deny  his  requeft,  but  gave  him  fuch 
an  anfwer,  as  ferved  to  prolong  the  tims.  «  This  ftate  of  un- 
certainty very  much  abated  his  ardor  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law : 
however,  he  pleaded  one  caufe,  and  one  only  ;  and  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  heartily  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  mufic* 
in  both  which  he  became  a  good  proficient. 

In  1685,  i"s  father  died;  and  two  months  after,  the  edi& 
of  Nantes  being  revoked,  Mr.  Rapin  with  his  mother  and 
brothers  retired  to  a  country-houfe ;  and  as  the  perfection 
in  a  fhort  time  was  carried  to  the  greateft  height,  he  and  his 
youngeft  brother,  in  March  x686,  departed  for  England. 
He  was  not  long  in  London,  before  he  was  vifited  by  a  French 
abbe  of  diftinguifhed  quality  ;  a  friend  of  Mr.  Peliflbn,  who 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Barillon  the  French  ambaflador.  Thefe 
gentlemen  perfuaded  him  to  go  to  court,  afluring  him  of  a  fa- 
vorable reception  from  the  king  ;  but  he  declined  this  honor, 
not  knowing  what  the  confequences  might  be  in  .that  very 
critical  ftate  of  affairs.  His  fituation  indeed  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  him ;  for  he  was  perpetually  preffed,  upon  the 
.  fubje&  of  religion,  by  the  French  catholics  then  in  London, 
?U}d  efpecially  by  the  abbe,  who,  though  he  treated  him,  with 
the  uunpft  eomplaifapce,  always  turned  the  difcourfe  to  con- 
trovert 
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troverfy.     Having  no  hopes  of  any  fettlement  in  England  at 
that  time,    his  ftay  there  was  but  fhort :    he  went  over  to 
Holland,  and  lifted  himfelf  in  a  company  of  French  volun- 
teers, that  was  at  Utrecht  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Rapin, 
his  coufin-german.     Mr.  Peliffon,  the  fame  year,  published 
his  reflexions  on  the  difference  of  religions,  which  he  fent  to 
his  nephew  Rapin,  with  a  ftri&  charge  to  give  him  his  opi- 
nion impartially  of  the  work  :   and  this  was  accordingly  done> 
although  nothing  of  this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers. 
He  did  not  quit  his  company,  till  he  followed  the  prince  of 
Orange  into  England  :  where,   in  1689,  he  was  made  an 
enfign,  and  went  to  Ireland  with  that  commiffion.     He  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  fo  at  the  fiege  of  Carrick-  fergus,  that  he 
was  the  fame  year  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.     He  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and  at  the  liege  of  Lime- 
rick,  was  (hot  through  the  flioulder  with  a  mufket  -  ball* 
This  wound,  which  was  cured  very  flowly,  proved  very  de- 
trimental to  his  intereft  ;  for  it  prevented  him  from  attending 
general  Douglas  into  Flanders,  who  was  very  defirous  of 
having  him,  and  could  have  done  him  confiderable  fervicc  : 
however,  he  had  a  company  given  him. 

He  continued  in  Ireland,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1693  » 
when  he  was  ordered  for  England  without  any  reafon  alfign* 
ed  :  but  a  letter  informed  him,  that  he  was  to  be  governor 
to  the  earl  of  Portland's  fon.   Having  never  had  any  thoughts 
of  this  nature,  he  could  not  imagine  to  whom  he  owed  the 
recommendation,  but  at  laft  found  it  to  be  from  lord  Gal- 
loway.     He  immediately  went  to  London,  and  entered  upon 
this  charge  ;  but  quitted  all  hopes  of  thofe  preferments  in  the 
army,  which  feveral  of  his  fellow-officers  foon  after  attained. 
All  the  favor  {hewn  him  was,  that  he  had  leave  to  refign  his 
commiffion  to  his  younger  brother,  who  died  in  1719,  af- 
ter having  been  made  lieutenant- colonel  in  a  regiment  of 
Englifli  dragoons.     Indeed  the  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of 
1  col.  per  annum,  "  till  fuch  time  as  he  fhould  provide  for 
**  him  better/'  which  time  never  came  :  fo  he  enjoyed  this 
penfion  during  the  king's  life,  after  which  it  was  taken  from 
him,  and  a  poft  of  fmall  value  given  him  in  its  ftead. 

While  the  earl  of  Portland  was  ambaffador  in  France,  Mr. 
Rapin  was  obliged  to  be  fometirnes  in  that  kingdom,  fome- 
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times  in  England,  and  often  in  Holland  :    but  at  length  he 
fettled  at  the  Hague,  where  the  young  lord  Portland  was 
learning  his  exercifes.     While  he  refided  here  in  1699,  he 
married  :  but  this  marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  his  pu- 
pil, nor  hindered  him  from  accompanying  him  in  his  travels. 
They  began  with  a  tour  through  Germany,  where  they  made 
fome  ftay  at  Vienna  :  from  hence  went  into  Italy  by  the  way 
of  Tirol,  where  the  marefchal  de  Villeroy,  at  that  time  pri- 
soner,  gave  Mr.  Rapin  a  letter  for  the  cardinal  d'Etreesy 
when  at  Venice.     Their  travels  being  finifhed,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  employment,  he  returned  to  his  family  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  continued  fome  years :  but  as  he  found  it 
increafe,  he  refolved  to  remove  to  fome  cheap  country  ;  and 
accordingly  retired  in  1707  to  Wezel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves 
in  Germany,  where  he  employed  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  writing  the  Hiftory  of  England.     Though  his  confu- 
tation was  ftrong,  yet  feventeen  years  application,  for  fo  long 
he  was  in  compofing  this  hiftory,  entirely  ruined  it.     About 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  found  himfelf  exhaufted*  and 
often  felt  great  pains  in  his  ftomach  :  and  at  length  a  fever, 
with  an  oppreffion  in  his  breaft,  carried  him  off  after  a  week's 
illnefs,  the  16th  of  May  1725.     He  left  one  fon  and  fix 
daughters. .   He  was  naturally  of  a  ferious  temper,  although 
no  enemy  to  innocent  mirth  :   he  loved  mufick,   and  was 
{killed,  as  we  have  faid,  in  mathematics,  efpecially  in  the 
art  of  fortification.     He  was  mafter  of  the  Italian,  Spanifh 
and  Englifh  languages :  and  had  alfo  a  very  competent  know* 
ledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.     He  fpent  ajl  his  leifure-hours 
in  reading  and  converting  with  fuch  as  led  a  regular  life,  and 
loved  to  reafon  and  refle&  on  things. 

He  lived  to  publifh  the  eighth  volume  of  his  hiftory,  which 
ends  with  the  death  of  Charlds  I.  The  two  remaining  volumes, 
which  bring  the  hiftory  down  to  the  proclamation  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  came  out  in  1724.-  They  were 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  4to.  and  has  twice  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh:  by  the  rev.  Nicholas  Tindal,  A.  M.  firft  in 
8vo.  then  in  folio ;  and  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, efq;  in  two  volumes  folio.  Mr.  Tindal  has  given  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Rapin's  hiftory  to  the  year  1760,  and  has 
added  ufeful  notes  to  the  whole.     When  Mr.  Rapin  firft  fet 
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about  this  work,  he  did  not  think  of  writing  a  compleat  hif- 
tory of  England  :  but  curiofity  and  much  leifure  led  him  on 
from  one  ftep  to  another,  till  he  came  to  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry II.  and  then,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  flopping, 
an  unexpected  afBftance  came  forth,  which  not  only  induced 
him  to  continue  bis  hiftory,  but  to  do  it  in  a  more  full  and 
particular  manner,  than  at  firft  he  intended.  This  was  Mr. 
Rymer's  Collection  of  Public  A<Sts,  which  began  to  be  pub- 
liXhed  at  the  expence  of  the  government  about  1706:  In 
1708,  fix  volumes  in  folio  were  compleated,  which  were  af- 
terwards increafed  to  feventeen,  and  then  to  twenty.  The 
lord  Halifax,  a  great  promoter  of  this  noble  work,  fent  the 
volumes,  as  they  came  out,  to  the  famous  Le  Clerc ;  who 
gcnerouily  lent  them  our  author,  as  long  as  he  had  octafion 
for  them.  That  he  did  actually  ufe  this  colle&ion,  appears 
from  the  pains  he  took  exa&ly  to  abridge  the  whole  feventeen 
volumes,  except  the  firft,  which  was  done  by  Le  Clerc  :  in 
which  abridgment  we  have  all  the  important  affe  pointed 
out,  a  well-conne£ted  feries  of  events-  to  which  they  relate, 
and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  in  clearing  up  the  hiftory  of 
England.  This  Abftrad  lies  (battered  up  and  down  in  the 
feveral  volumes  of  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Choifee ;  and  has 
from  thence  been  translated  and  publiflied  in  Engliih.  Mr. 
Rapin  alfo,  to  let  us  fee  what  a  thorough  knowledge  he  had 
of  our  parties  and  fa£hons  in  England,  publiflied  in  17 17  a 
little  treatife  entitled,  "  A  Diflertation  on  the  Whigs  and 
u  the  Tories  :"  which  is  fubjoined  to  his  Hiftory,  and  has 
likewife  been  translated  and  publiflied  in  Englifh. 

Voltaire  has  obferved,  that  "  England  is  indebted  to  Ra- 
"  pin  for  the  beft  hiftory  of  itfelf  which  has  yet  appeared  ; 
c<  and  the  only  impartial  one  of  a  nation,  wherein  few  write 
"  without  being  actuated  by  the  fpirjt  of  party*"     It  was  eafy  Siedc  de 
to  exceed  all  the  hiftorians  before  him  j  fince,  befide  the  ad-    ^™r*IV* 
vantages  in  common  with  them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  ftri&eft  ufe  of,  he  was  fupplied  with  a  new  and 
rich  fund  of  materials  from  Rymer's  Fcedera.     Neverthelefs, 
his  fpirit  of  moderation  has  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  in- 
tolerant party  :  and  the  men  of  wit  and  vivacity  are  apt  to 
complain  of  him,  for  being  fometimcs  rather  tedious  and 
M. 
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RAWLEGH  (Sir  Walter)  or,  as  he  hirafelf  fpef* 

his  name,  Ralegh,  an  flluftrious  Englifhman,  was  defcendetf 

from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonfhire,  and  was  the  fon  of 

Walter  Ralegh ,.  efq;  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth,  by  a  third 

©ldys's  Life  wife.     Mr.  Ralegh,  upon  his  laft  marriage,  had  retired  to  a 

~w^rsR*   farm  called  Hayes,  in  the  parifh  of  Budley ;-  and  there  fir 

Athcn.  Walter  was*  born  in   1552.     After  a  proper  education    at 

— B^h-l'1'  ^ch°o1'  ^e  was  knt  to  °riel  collegC  in  Oxford  about  1568, 

Life  of  sir  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  great  force  of  natural 

fiV\?    h;C"  P^^s>  arK^  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  academical  learning  : 

mifceilant-  but  ambition  prompting  him  to  purfue  the  road  to  fame  in  an 

LoSnd°ikS,8    aftive  life>  he  madc  a  fllort  ftay  only  at. Oxfords    Queen 
in  two  vo-  '  Elizabeth  fending  forces  to  affift  the  perfecuted  proteftants  of 
iumes  8vo.    France  in  1 569,  fir  Walter  went  among  them  a  gentleman 
volunteer ;  and  was  engaged  for  fome  years  doubtlefs  in  mi- 
litary affairs,  of  which  however  we  do  not  know  the  parti- 
culars.     In  1576,  we  find  him  in  London,  and  exercifing 
his  poetical  talents ;  for  we  have  of  his  a  commendatory 
poem  prefixed  among  others  to  a  fatyr,  called  "  The  Steel 
"  Glafs,"  publifhed  this  year  by  George  Gafcoine,  a  poet  of 
thofe  times.     Sir  Walter  refided  in  the  Middle-Temple,  but 
with  no  view  of  ftudying  the  law  ;  for  he  declared  exprefsly 
at  his  trial,  that  he  had  never  ftudied  it.     On  the  contrary; 
his  mind  was  ftill  bent  on  military  glory  j  and  he  had  op- 
portunities enough  of  indulging  his  ruling  paffion.     He  went 
in  1578  to  the  Netherlands  with  the  forces  which  were  fent 
againft  the  Spaniards.     In  1579,  when  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
who  was  his  brother  by  his  mother's  fide,  had  obtained  a  pa- 
tent of  the  Queen,  to  plant  and  inhabit  fome  northern  parts 
of  America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure ;  but  returned  foon 
after,  the  attempt  proving  unfuccefsful.     In  1580,  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  year  after,  one  of 
the  commiflioners  for  the  government  of  Munfter  in  the  ab- 
iencc  of  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
fuller's  At  his  return  home,  he  was  introduced  to  court ;  and,  as 

En^lancT  f  Fuller  relates,   upon  the  following  occafion.     Her  majefty,, 
Devonflure.    taking  the  air  in  a  walk,  flopped  at  a  plafhy  place,  in  dojubt 
whether  to  go  on  ;  when  Ralegh,  dreflfed  in  a  gay  and  gen- 
teel habit  of  thofe  times,  immediately  caft  off  and  fpread  his 
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new  ptufti  cloak  on  the  ground ;  on  which  her  majefty  gently 
treading,  was  conducted  over  clean  and  dry.  The  truth  is, 
Ralegh  always  made  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  well  in 
the  splendor  of  attire,  as  the  politenefs  of  addrefs  :  having  a 
good  prefence,  in  a  handfome  and  well -compacted  perfonj  a 
ftrong  natural  wit,  and  a  better  judgment  5  with  a  bold  and 
piaufible  tongue,  whereby  he  could  fet  out  his  parts  to  the 
beft  advantage  :  and  thefe  being  all  very  engaging  advocates 
for  royal  favor,  especially  in  a  female  fovereign,  it  is  no  won- 
der, that  he  advanced  apace  in  it.  In  1583,  he  fet  out  with 
fir  Hotnphry  Gilbert,  in  his  expedition  to  Newfoundland;  but 
within  a  few  days  was  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth,  his 
(hip's  company  being  feized  with  an  infectious  diftemper ;  and 
Gilbert  was  drowned  in  coming  home,  after  he  had  taken 
pofleflion  of  that  country.  Thefe  expeditions  however  be- 
ing things  that  Ralegh  had  a  ftrong  paffion  for,  nothing  dif- 
couraged  him  ;  and  in  1584,  obtaining  letters  patents  for 
difcovering  unknown xountrics,  he  fet  fail  to  America,  and 
discovered  the  country  of  Wigandacoa,  which  queen  Eliza- 
beth changed  into  tha.t  of  Virginia. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Devonfhire,  and  fodn  after  was  knighted.     In  1585,  he 
appears  feveral  ways  engaged  in  the  laudable  improvements 
of  navigation  -:  for  he  was  one  of  the  collegues  of  the  fellow- 
fliip  for  the  difcouery  of  the  nortk-weft  paflage.     The  fame 
year,  he  fent  his  own  fleet  upon  a  (econd  voyage  to  Virginia, 
aad  then   upon  a  third.     We  muft  not  forget,  that  it  was 
fir  Walter's  qolony  in  Virginia,  who  firft  brought  tobacco  to 
England  ;  and  that  it  was  fir  Walter  himfelf,  who  firft  brought 
this  herb  in  requeft  among  us.     Queen  Elizabeth  was  not 
backward  in  promoting  the  advantages,  which  were  promifed 
by  trie  traffic  of  this  herb  :  but  her  Scotch  fucceflbr,  James  I. 
held  it  in  fuch  abomination,  that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endea- 
vors to  explode  the  ufe  of  it  among  his  fubje&s.     About  the  King 
fame  time,  our  knight  was  made  lenefchal  of  Cornwall,  and  «  counter- 
lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries.     In  effeft,  he  was  now  grown  *•  biaft  to 
fuch  a  favorite  with  the  queen,  that  they,   who  had  at  firft   "t  J^c' 
been  his  friends  at  court,  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  and,  to  pre-  and  his 
vent  their  own  fapplantation,  refolved  to  projeft  his.     This   ^o^fo* 
however  was  little  regarded  by  him  j  and  he  conftantly  at*  laying  a  du- 
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tended  his  public  charge  and  employments,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  as  oceafions  required.  Accordingly,  we  find 
him,  1586,  in  parliament;  where  among  other  weighty 
concerns  the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  determined, , 
in  which  he  probably  concurred.  But  the  dream  of  his  af- 
fe&ion  ran  towards  Virginia;  and,  inr  1587,  he  fent  three 
(hips  upon  a  fourth  voyage  thither.  In  1588,  he  fent  ano- 
ther fleet  upon  a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia  ;  and  the  fame  year 
did  great  fervice  in  deftroying  the  Spanifh  Armada,  fent  to 
invade  England.  He  thought  proper  now  to  make  an  af- 
fignment  to  divers  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  London*  for 
continuing  the  plantation  of  Virginia  to  Engliftimen.  This 
alignment  is  dated  March  the  7th,  1588-9. 

In  April  1589,   he  accompanied  Don  Antonio,  the  ex- 
pelled king  of  Portugal,  then  in  London,  to  his  dominions, 
when  an  armament  was  fent  to  reftore  him ;  and,  in  his  re* 
turn  to  England  the  fame  year,  touched  upon  Ireland,  where 
he  vifited  Spencer  the  poet,  whom  he  brought  to  England, 
introduced  into  the  queen's  favor,  and  encouraged  by  his 
own  patronage,  himfelf  being  no  inconfiderable  poet.  Spencer 
has  defcribed  the  circumftances  of  fir  Walter's  vifit  to  him 
in  a  paftoral,  which  about  two  years  after  he  dedicated  to 
him,  and  entitled,  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again."     In 
1592,  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  expedition  againft  the 
Spaniards  at  Panama.     We  find  him  foon  after  this  very  ac- 
tive in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he  made  a  diftinguifh- 
ed  figure,    as  appears  from  feveral  of  his  printed  fpeeches. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  no  great  favorite  with  the  peo- 
ple ;    and  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  principles,  which  were  not  thought  very  or- 
'  thodox,  but  becaufe  he  poflefTed  fome  lands,  which  had  been 

taken  from  the  Church.  His  enemies  knowing  this  ventured 
to  attack  him  ;  and,  in  1593,  he  was  afperfed  with  atheifm, 
in  a  libel  againft  feveral  minifters  of  ftate,  printed  at  Lyons 
with  this  title,  Elizabeths*  Reginae  Angliae.Edi&um,  promul- 
gatum  Londini,  Nov.  29,  159 1  ;  &  Andr.  Philopatris  ad 
idem  refponfio.  In  this  piece  the  writer,  who  was  the  je- 
fuit  Parfons,  inveighs  againft  fir  Walter  Ralegh's  "  School 
<c  of  Atheifm ;"  insinuating,  that  he  was  not  content  with 
being  a  difciple,  but  had  fet  up  for  a  debtor  in  his  faculty-  • 
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Ofborn  accounts  for  this  afperfion  thus  :  ((  Ralegh,  fays  he,  Mifcdliny 
"  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  ventured  to  tack  about,  J^S^J^g 
11  and  fail  aloof  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  fchools  j  and  preface. 
"  who,  upon  the  difcovery  of  fo  apparent  an  error  as  a  torrid 
If"  zone,  intended  to  proceed  in  an  inquifition  after  more  fo- 
I    "  lid  truths :  till  the  mediation  of  fome,  whofe  livelihood 
"lay  in  hammering  (hrines  for  this  fuperannuated  ftudy, 
"  poflefled  queen  Elizabeth,  that  fuch  a  dodrine  was  againft  . 
"  God  no  lefs  than  her  father's  honour  ;  whofe  faith,  if  he 
"owned  any,  was  grounded  uport  fchool  divinity.     Where- 
"  upon  fhe  chid  him,    who  was,  by  his  own  confeffion, 
"  ever  after  branded  with  the  title  of  atheift,  though  a  known 
"  afiertor  of  "God  and  providence."  *  That  he  was  fuch  an 
affertor,   has  been  univerfally  allowed ;  yet  Mr.  Wood  not 
only  comes  into  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  principles,  but 
pretends  to  tell  us,  from  whom  he  imbibed  them.  See  HARI 

About  the  fame  time,  15939  Ralegh  had  an  amour  with  a  OT* 
beautiful  young  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Nicholas 
Throgmortonj  an  able  ftatefman  and  ambafTador $  and  won 
her  heart,  even  to  the  laft  favor.  This  offending  the  queen 
terribly,  Ralegh  was  confined  for  feveral  months ;  and,  when 
fet  at  liberty,  forbidden  the  court.  However*  he  afterwards 
made  the  moft  honourable  reparation  he  could,  by  marrying 
the  obje&  of  his  affe&ion  j  and  he  always  lived  with  her  in 
the  ftrideft  conjugal  harmony.  While  he  lay  under  this  dif* 
grtce  at  court,  he  proje&ed  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of 
the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana  in  South 
America ;  and  fending  firft  an  old  experienced  officer  to  take 
certain  informations  concerning  it,  he  went  thither  himfelf  in 
1595,  deftroyed  the  city  of  San  Jofeph,  and  took  the  Spanifh 
governor.  Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  a  difcourfe  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  Guiana,  which  was  printed  in  1596,  4to.  and 
afterwards  Uiferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt's  voyages. 
The  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manders in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz ;  and  was  afterwards  rear- 
admiral  in  the  ifland  voyage.  He  had  a  great  {hare  in  de- 
feating the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  at  variance ;  and  lived  in  full  hap- 
pinefs  and  honor  during  queen  Elizabeth's  reign :  but  his 
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fun  fet  at  her  death,  whfch  happened  the  24th  of  March 
1602-3. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  king  James,  he  loft  his  intefeft  at 
court ;  was  ftripped  of  his  preferments  ;  and  even  accufed, 
tried  and  condemned  for  high  treafon.     Various  caules  haver 
.  i  been  afligned  for  this  ftrange  reverfe  of  fortune.     In  the  firft 

place,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  earl  of  Effex  infufed 
prejudices  againft  him  into  king  James  j   and  after  the  earl's 
death,    there  were  circumftances  implying,    that  fecretary 
Cecil  did  the  like.     For  though  Cecil  and  Ralegh  joined 
againft  Effex,  yet  when  he  was  overthrown,  they  divided. 
Thus,  when  king  James  came  to  England,  fir  Walter  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  memorial,  wherein  he  reflected  upon  Cecil 
in  the  affair  of  Effex ;   and   vindicating  himfelf,  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  other.     He  farther  laid  open,  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  conduit  of  Cecil  concerning  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  his  majefty's  mother ;   and  charged  the  death  of  that 
unfortunate  princefs  on  him  :  which  however  had  no  effedt 
upon  the  king,  and  only  irritated  Cecil  the  more  againft  Rax- 
'   legh.     But  what  feems  alone  fufficient  to  have  incenfed  the 
king  againft  Ralegh,  was,  his  joining  with  that  party  of 
Englifhmen,  who,  in  regard  to  the  inveterate  feuds  between 
England  and  Scotland*  defired  the  king  might  be  obliged  to 
articles,  in  relation  to  his  own  countrymen.     However,  we 
are  told,  that  the  king  received  him  for  fome  weeks  with 
great  kindnefs  ;  but  it  could  only  be  for  fome  weeks  :  Tor  on 
the  6th  of  July  1603,  he  was  examined  before  the  lords  of 
the  council  at  Weftminfter,  and  returned  thence  a  private 
prifoner  to  his  own  houfe.     He  was  indicled  at  Staines  the* 
21ft  of  September,   and  not  long  after  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London .;  whence  he  was  carried  to  Winchefter, 
tried  there  the  17th  of  November,  and  condemned  to  die. 
That  there  was  fomething  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy  againft 
the  king,  was  generally  believed ;  yet  it  never  was  proved 
that  he  was  engaged  in  it :  and  perhaps  the  beft  means  to 
clear  him  may  be  the  very  trial,  upon  which  he  was  con- 
demned ;  wherein  the  barbarous  partiality  and  foul  language 
/  of  the  attorney- general  Coke  broke  out  fo  glaringly,  that  he 
was  expofed  for  it,  even  upon  the  public  theatre.     After  . 
this,  Ralegh  was  kept  near  a  month  at  Winchefter,  in  daily 
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rirpeftation  of  death  ;  and  that  he  expefted  nothing  left,    is 
plain  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  which  is  printed 
among  his  works. 
Being  reprieved,  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Towef 

.  of  London,  where  he  lay  a  great  number  of  years  ;   his  lady 

1  living  with  him,  and  bringing  him  another  fon,  named  Ca- 
rew,  within  the  year.     His  eftate  was  at  firft  reftored   to    . 
him,  but  taken  again,  and  given  to  the  king's  minion  Ro- 
bert Car,  afterwards  carl  of  Somerfet.     Ralegh  found  a  great 
friend  in  Henry,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  who  labored  to  pro-* 
cure  him  his  eftate,   and  had  nearly  effected  it ;   but  that 
hopeful  and  difcerning  prince  dying  in   1612,  all  his  views 
were  at  an  end.     The  prince  is  reported  to  have*  faid,   that  - 
"no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a  cage.*' 
During  his  confinement,   he  devoted  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time  to  reading  and  writing  ;    and  indeed  the  productions  of 
his  pen  at  this  time  are  fo  many  and  fo  weighty,  that  one  is 
apter  to  look  on  him  as  a  collegian,  than  a  captive;  as  a 
ftudent  in  a  library,  than  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower.     His  , 
writings  have  been  divided  into  poetical,  epiftoiary,  military, 
maritimal,  geographical,  political,  philofophical  and  hiftori- 
cal.    But  how  elaborately  foever  many  of  thefe  pieces  are 
allowed  by  others  to  be  written,   he  looked  on  them  only  as 
little  excurfions  or  fallies  from  his  grand  work,  "  The  hif- 
"  tory  of  the  world  ;"  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  publifh- 

*  ed  in  April  1614,  folio,  and  deduces  things  to  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  empire.     As  to  the  ftory  of  the  fecond  volume 

.  of  this  hiftory,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  burned,  becaufe  the  firft 
had  fold  fo  (lowly,   that  it  had  ruined  his  bookfeller,   it  is 
fcarcely  worth  notice  ;  fince  it  does  not  appear  true,  that  the 
firft  part  did  fell  fo  flowly,  there  being  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
printed  by  that  very  bookfeller,  within  three  years  after  the 
firft.    Befides,  fir  Walter  himfelf  has  told  us,  that,  though  pfefacc  to 
he  intended  and  had  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume,   his  firft 
yet  he  was  perfuaded  to  lay  them  afide  by  the  death  of  prince  part* 
Henry,  to  whom  they  were  directed  ;  and  if  we  fhould  allow 
his  mind  might  change,  yet  the  courfe  of  his  life  afterwards 

'  left  no  room  for  any  fuch  performance.     The  merit  of  this 
work  is  too  well  known,  to  need  any  enlarging  upon  here: 
and  therefore  let  the  judgment  of  a  polite  writer  upon  it  ferve 
Vol.  X.  I  for' 
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for,  What  it  really  is,  the  judgment. pf  mankind  in  general.- 
v  &r  Walter  IWegh's  Hiftory  of  the  World  is  a  work  of 
<c  fo  vaft  a  compafs,  fuch  endlefs  variety,  that  no  genius, 
<*  but  one  adventurous :  as  his  own,  durft  have  undertaken 
Felton's        v  *M  great  dcfigP-     I  do  not  apprehend,  fays  he,  any  great 
Differtation    «  difficulty  in  coIleSing,  aod  common-placing  an  univerfal 
fics,  p.  *i6*  "  hiftory  froip  the  whole  body  of  hiftorians  ;  that  is  nothing 
1730.  «  Jbyt  (mechanic  labor  :  but  tq  digeft  the  Several  authors  in 

'*  hi*  mind,  to  take  in  all  their  majefty,  ftrength  and  beauty, 
€5  to  rajfe  the  fpirit  of  meaner  hiftorians,  and  to  equal  all  the 
**  excellencies  of  the  beft,  is  fir  Walter's  peculiar  praife.  His 
"  ftije  is  the  n?oft  per£?&,  the  bappieft,  and  moft  beautiful 
"  of  the  age  he  wrote  in,  rnajeftic,  clear  and  manly  ;  and 
c*  he  appears  eyery  where  fo  fuperior,  rather  than  unequal, 
«*  to  his  fubjefi:,  that  (the  fpirit  of  Rome  and  Athens  foams' 
'*  to  be' breathed  ifltohjs  work. — Tq  .conclude,  his  admirable 
'f  perfprmance  in  fuch  a  prodigious  undertaking  fheweth, 
"  that  h«d  he  attempted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  or 
"  bis  own  times*  be  would  have  equalled  even  Livy  and 
ThPcy^i4es  :  and  the  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  pen 
had  Ijeen  the  brigbteft  glory  of  her  reign,  and  would  have, 
<f  ganfmjtted  his  hiftory  as  the  ftandard  of  our  language  even 
'?  to  the  prefent  age." 

Some  have  fancied,  that  the  merit  of  this  work  procured 
his  releafement  from  the  Tower ;  but  there  feems  little  foun- 
datfpn  for  that  opinion,  fince  king  James  is  known  to  have 
e^prefled  fome  diflike  to  .  it.  But  whatever  procured  it,  as 
no  doubt  it  was  bis  money  that  did,  the  mine-adventure  to 
Qpiana  was  inade  ufe  of  to  the  king ;  and  we  find  him  ac- 
tually abroad  the  25th  of  March  1616.  In  Auguft,  he  re- 
ceived a  cotmniffion  from  the  king  to  go  and  explore  the* 
gplden  mines  at  Guiana ;  but  did  not  fist  off  from  Plymouth 
till  July  161 7.  In  the  mean  time  his  defign,  being  betray- 
ep!  to  the  Spaniards,  was  defeated  ;  and  his  eldeft  fon  Walter 
being  killed  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Thome,  the '  town  ysts 
b^cnt  by  captain  Keymis,  who,  being  reproached  by  fir  Wal- 
ter for  his  ill  conduct  in  this  affair,  killed  himfelf.  Upon 
this,-  the  Spanifh  ambafiador  Guncjamor,  making  heavy  corn- . 
plaints  to  the  king,  a  proclamation  was  pubiifhed  immediately 
againft  J&alegh  and  his  proceedings,  au4  threatening  punifh- 
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fttnt  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Ralegh  Ht\&c&  at  Plymouth 
in  July  1618  ;  and,  though  he  heard  the  Cottrt  was  €x&fptr-t 
ited  by  fhe'SpanUh  armbaittador,  firmly  Tefolved  to  go  to  Ldn- 
«Jon.  He  was  arrefltd  on  'his  journdy  thither;  and  Ending 
ss  he  approached,  that  no  apology  could  :feve}Wfn,  repehtett 
rf  ndt  having  made  hfe-efeape,  while  he 'had  iWh  hfe  potveh 
He  attempted  it,  after  he  tfras  confined  hi  the  Tower,  *bufe 
was  feized  in  a  boat  upon  the  Thames,  ft  Wfcs  found  'how* 
era,  that  Ws  life  could  not  be  touched  for  arty  thing  nAi£h 
tod  been  done  at  <3uiana :  therefore  a  privy  feaJ  Was  ferft'td 
Ac  judges,  forthwith  tfc  order  execution,  ^n  fconfequefide  d 
Itt&r/nerattaander.  TlirsmanrieroT proceeding  was  thought 
extrajudicial  at  firft ;  but  at  length  he  was  brought,  OEte*- 
ter*ke  &8tto,  to  the  King's  Bench  bar 'at  Weltmtofter,  *hll 
teeaftcd,  if  he  could  fay  anything,  t*by  execution  fhouM 
tot  %e  awarded  !  To  this  he  faid,  that  "  he  hoped  tfhfc 
"judgment  he  received  to  die  fo  long  fince  could  hot  noW 
M  be  ftrained  to  taflce  away  His  life  ;  fince>  by  Ws  majeAy's 
"  comtmlfion  for  -his  fefe  vtyage,  it  torcfc  implied  to  be  re*- 
uftored,  in  giiftng  'him  power  as  marfhal  upon  the  life  and 
u  death  of  others  :"  and  of  this  he  had  been  aflured  by  fit 
Francis  Bacon,  then  lord  keeper,  when  he  exprefied  fomtf 
WScfeide  for  4l  •pardon  in  'form*  before  be  fet  'fail  for  (5ui- 
nml  This  notwith&frnding,  fentence  "of  death  was  paffed 
qfefi  Mm,  -ariel  he  was  beheaded  the  iiext  day  in  Old  P&tecfc 

Ert,  when  he  fuffered  his  fate  With  great  magnanimity. 
s  bfcdy  was  interred  in  St.  Margaret's  Weftminfter ;  but 
.Mb  bead  Was  preferved  by  bis  foftvrly  many  years.  The  putt 
tog  thfe  great  ind  uncbtntnon  man  to  defeth  thus  injurioufljr* 
toffeafe  *e  Spaniards,  gave  the  higheft  offence  then  ;  And 
to  beeh  mentioned  with  general  indignation  ever  fmce.  Bt* 
fity 'Burnet*  fpe&king  trf  certain  errors  in  James  Id's  reign, 
i«fcee<fe  thu$  :  "  befides  theft  public  aftings,  king  James 
Mufifered  much,  in  the  opinion  of  all  people,  by  his  ftrange  rtirt.  dt  ttU 
H  way  of  ufing  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  that  age*  fir  Wal-  °™6f  ™* 
J'  tet  Ralegh  j  againft  Whom  the  proceedings  at  firft  were 
1  eetifuned,  but  the  laft  part  of  them  was  thought  both  bar- 
barous and  illegal."  And  a  little  farther  :  •'  the  firft  con- 
demnation off  him  Was  very  black ;  but  the  executing  him 
u  after  fo  many  years*  and  after  ah  employment  that  had 
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Ci  been  given  him,  was  counted  a  barbarous  facrificing  him 
*}  to  the  Spaniards." 

Sir  Walter  was  tall,  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  well  fhaped, 
and  not  too  {lender ;  his  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  and  full ;  and 
the  features  and  form  of  his  face  fuch,  as  they  appear  before 
the  laft  edition  of  his  hiftory  in  1736.  His  tafte  in  drefs, 
both  civil  and  military,  was  magnificent.'  Of  the  latter 
fort,  his  armour  was  fo  rare,  that  we  are  told  part  of  it  was 
for  its  curiofity  preferved  in  the  Tower  :  and  his  civil  ward- 
robe was  richer,  his  cloaths  being  adorned  with  jewels  of 
great  value.  The  truth  is,  the  richnefs  and  rarenefs  of  his 
apparel  was  made  matter  of  reproach  to  him  ;  but,  though 
be  was  undoubtedly  pleafed  with  the  diftin&ion,  he  was  far 
from  making  it  the  end  of  his  ambition  :  for  how  much  he 
excelled  in  arms  abroad,  counfel  at  home,  and  letters  in  ge- 
neral, hiftory  and  bis  own  writings  have  made  fufficiently 
notorious. 

The  beft  edition  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Oldys,  in  two  vols,  folio.  A  collection  of  his  fmaller 
pieces  were  coileded  and  printed  together  in  two  vols.  8vo, 
in  1748.         . 

.  RAY,  or  WRAY   (John)  an  eminent  Englifh  na- 
tural philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Black-Not- 
ley,  near  Braintree  in  Effex ;   and  was  born  there  the  29th 
,    .f       of  November,  1628.     He  was  bred  a  fcholar  at  Braintree 
by  Derham,  fchool ;  and  fent  from  thence,  in  1644,  to  Catherine  Hall 
«ffiiXA  t0    *n  Cambridge.     Here  he  continued  about  a  year  and  three 
«  mains  of    quarters,  and  then  removed,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  to  Tri- 
« ^T^h™"  ^ltY   College  :    with  which,  fays   Derham,  he   was  after- 
«  Ray."       wards  much  pleafed,  becaufe  in  Catherine  Hall  they  chiefly 
1760,  8vo.    addifted  themfelves  to  difputations,  while  in  Trinity  the  po- 
liter arts  and  fciences  were  principally  minded  and  cultivated. 
He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his 
college;  and   the  learned  Duport,  famous  for  his  fkill  in 
Greek,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  ufed  to  fay,   that  the  chief 
pf  all  his  pupils,  and  to  whom  he  efteemed  none  of  the  reft 
comparable,  were  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Barrow,  who  were  of  the 
fame  ftanding.     In  165 1,  he  was  chofen  the  Greek  le&urer 
of  the   college;    in  1653,  *ke  mathematical  lecturer;  in 
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1655,  humanity  reader :  which  three  appointments  ftiew 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  that  early  period  of  his 
life,  for  his  fkill  in  languages,  polite  literature,  and  the 
fciences. 

During  his  continuance  in  the  univerfity,  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  honourably  as  a  tutor  and  preacher :  for  preaching  and 
common  placing,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  univerfity- 
church,  were  then  ufually  performed  by  perfons  not  ordained. 
He  was  not  affefled  with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  times,  but  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  preaching  found  and  fenfible  divinity, 
while  the  generality  filled  their  fermons  with  enthufiafm  and 
nonfenfe.  His  favorite  ftudy,  and  what  indeed  made  the  chief 
bufmefs  of  his  life,  was  the  univerfal  hiftpry  of  nature,  and 
the  works  of  God :  and  in  this  he  acquired  great  and  exacl: 
(kill.  He  publiflied,  in  1660,  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Cam- 
"  bridge  Plants,"  in  order  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
which  was  then  much  neglected  ;  and  the  good  reception 
this  work  met  with,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  further  in . 
thefe  ftudies  and  obfervations.  He  no  longer  contented  him- 
felf  with  what  he  met  with  about  Cambridge,  but  extended 
his  purfuits  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  England  and, 
Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland.  In  thefe  journies  of  {Imp- 
ling,  though  he  fometimes  went  alone,  yet  he  had  common- 
ly the  company  of  feveral  curious  gentlemen,  particularly 
Mr.  Willoughby^  his  pupil  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Philip,  Skip- 
pon,  and  Mr.  Peter  Courthope. 

At  the  reftoration  of  the  king,  Mr.  Ray  refolved  upon , 
entering  into  holy  orders;  and  was  ordained  by  Sanderfon, 
bifliop  of  Lincoln,  the  23d  of  December  1660.  He  con- 
tinued fellow  of  Trinity  college,  till  the  beginning  of  the  , 
Bartholomew  aft ;  which,  requiring  a  fubfeription  againft 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  occafioned  Mr.  Ray  to  re- 
fign  his  fellowfliip,  he  refufing  to  fign  that  declaration.  But 
the  reafon  of  his  refufal  was*  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  his  . 

;  having  taken  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  which  he  ne- 
ver did,  but  always  thought  it  an  unlawful  oath  ;  but  becaufe 
be  could  not,  as  he  fa  id,  declare  for  thofe  who  had  taken  the 
oath,  that  no  obligation  lay  upon  them,  but  feared  there 

1    might. 
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Having  now.  left  his  fellowlhip,,  and  vifited-  moft  parts  of 
Kis  own  country,  he  was  minded  to  fee  what  nature,  afforded, 
in.  foreign  parts-;  and  accordingly,  in  April  1663,  hipifelf* 
with  Mr.  Willbughby,  Mr.  Skippon,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Bacqn,  went  over  from.  Dover  to  Calais,  and  from  thence 

_  through  divers  parts  of. Europe:   which  however. it  is  fuiBci- 
ent.juft  to  mention,  as  Mr.  Ray  himfelf,  in  1673*  publifb.ed 
the  "  Ob/ervations"  they  made  in  that  tour.     Towards  the, 
latter  end  of  their  journey,  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr,  Ray, 
parted  company ;  the  former  pafling  through  Spain,  the  lat- 
ter from.MpntpeJier  through  France,  into  England :  where, 
he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  Match,,  1665-6..    He.  pur- 
fued  his  philofophical  ftudies  with  his  ufual  attention v and  be- 
came fo  diftingujfhed,  that  he  was  importuned  to  come  into, 
the  royal  fociety,  and  was  admitted  fellow,  thereof.in  Novem- 
ber 1667,     Being  then  follicited  by  dean,  afterwards  bifhop,, 
Wilkins,  tp  translate. his  "  Real  Character"  into  Latin*  be. 
confented  j  and  the  original  manufcript  of  that  work,,  ready 
fbrtfye  prefs,  is  (Kil  extant  in  the  library  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety. 

In  the  fpring^  of  1669,  Mr.  Ray  arid  Mr.  Willoughby.  en-* 
tered.upon  thofe  experiments  about  the  tapping  of  trees,  and- 
the  afcent  and,  defeent  of  their  fap  ;  which  ve  publifhedjrj 
the  philofophical  tran  factions,  and  may.  be  met  with  together 

,.-  w*Mr.  Lowthorp's. abridgment.  About  this  time,  Mr*  Ray. 
began  to-draw  up  his  obfervations  for  public  ufej  and  one  of 
the  firft.  things  he  fej  upon  was,  his  "  Collection  of  EpgUfh 
"  Proverbs."'  This  book,  though  fent  to  Cambridge  to  be 
printed  in  1669,  yet  was  not  published  till  1.672.  He  alfo 
prepared  his  '<  Catalogue  of  Englifh  Plants"  for  the  prefs, 
which  came  out  ip.i6'70>  his  humble  thoughts  of  this  and 
his  other  book,  for  his  .nature  was  modeft  and  amiable  in  the 
'  higheft  degree,,  m^y  be  feen  in  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr, 
Jitter,  dated  Auguft* the  22d  1670.  In  the  fame  letter-he. al- 
fo talces  notice  of  the  altering  his  name,  by  leaving,  out  the 
W  in  the  beginning  of  it  j  for  till  the  year  1670,  he,  had  al- 
ways wrote  hfis  name  W'ray.:  but  this  being,  he  fays£,  con- 
trary to  the  way  of  his  forefathers,  he  therefore  reaffirmed  the 
name  of  Ray.  In  the  fame  letter,  he  mentions  another 
thing  relating  %o  hifnfejf,  which  was  an  offer  of  200 1.  per 

annum, 
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annum,  to  travel  with  three  young  noblemen  into  foreignr 
parts :  but  the  acceptance  of  this  propofal;  not  being  confid- 
ent with  his  infirm  ftate  of  body,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
decline  it. 

In  167?,  Mr.  Ray  was  affliAed  with  a  feverifh  difdrder^ 
which  ended  in  the  yellow'  jaundice  :  but  he  was  foon  cured1 
of  it,  as  he  tells  us  hftnfejf,  by  an  infufion  of  <rone-horfe  phiiofophi- 
dung  with  feffroi*  in  ale.     The  year  afttfr,  his  intimate  and1  ^Jf^^ 
beloved  friend  Mr.  Willoughby  died  in  the  37th  year*  of  his'  June  28, 
age,  at  Middletor*  Hall,  his  feat  in  Yorkshire ;  "  'to  the  l67* 
"  infinite  and  unfpebkable  lofs  and  griefy  fays  Mr.  Ray,  of 
"  myfclf,  his  friends,  and  all  good  men."     There  having 
keen  the  clofeft  and  fincereft  frieridfhip  between  Mr.  WH- 
kwghby  and  Mr.  Ray,  whb  were  men  of  fimilar  natures  and 
taftes,  from  the  time  of  their  being,  fellow  collegians,   Mr. 
Willoughby  not  only  confided  in  Mr.  Ray  in  his  life-time', 
but  alfo  at  his  de*ath  :■  for  he  made  him  one  of  the  exe1* 
eiitors  of  his  will,  and  charged  .him  with  the  educatidrl  of 
hiafons,  Francis  and  Thomas,  leaving  him  alfo  for  life  60 h 
per  annum.     The  eldeft  of  thefe  young  gentlemen  not  being  - 
four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Ray,  as  a  faithful  truftee,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  inftru&idn  of.  them  ;  arid  for  thdir  ufe  com>- 
pofed  his  Nomenclator'  Glafficus,  which  was  publifhed  this/ 
very  year  1672.     Francis  the  eldeft  dying  before  he  was  df 
age;  the  youriger  became  lord  Middle  ton.  Not  many  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Willoughby,   Mr.  Ray  loft  another 
of  his  beft  friends,  bifliop  Wilkins  j  whom*  he  vifited  in  Lon- 
don the"i-8th  of  November  1672,  and  found  nearr  expiring, 
by  a  total  ftipprefiion  of  urine  for  eight  days. 

As  it  is  natural  for  the  mind,  When  it  is  btfrt  in  brie  part, 
to  feck  relief-  from-  another  j  fo  Mr.  Ray,  having  loft  fome 
of  his  beft  friends*  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deftitirte,'  ' 
conceived  thoughts  of  marriage ;  and  accordingly,  in  June 
1673,  did  a&ttally  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  abtiut  twenty* 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Oakeley  of-  Launton  in 
Oxfordlhire.  Towards  the  end  df  this  year,  cairfe  forth  his- 
14  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  &c."  made  in  fo* 
reign-  countries;  to  which  was  added  his  Catalbgus  Stirpi- 
um  in  exteris  rej^onibus  obfervatarum :  and  about  the  fame^ 
time,  bk  (<  Collection* of  uhufual  or  local  Englifh  words," 
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which  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  travels  through  the  coun- 
ties of  England.     On  1674,  .Mr.  OJdenburgh,  the  fecreta- 
ry  pr  the  royal  fociety^  renewed    his  correfpondence"  with 
Mr.  Ray,  which  had  been  fome  time  intermitted,    and  fent 
hini  letters  almoft':  every  month.     Mr.  Ray's  accounts    in 
thefe  Jetters  were  publifhed  by  Oldenbufgh  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  tr'anfa&tons.     Mr.  Oldenburgh  had  a  farther  view  in  his 
frequent  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Ray :  it  was  to  engage 
him  with  thofe  leading  nlerhbers  of  the  royal  fociety,  who 
had  agreed  to  entertain  the  fociety  with  a  philofophical  dtf- 
courfe  at  their  meetings,  fo  that  the  burden  might  not  lie  a- 
mong  too  few  of  the  members.     Mr.  Ray  complied,  and  ac- 
cordingly fent  him  a  "  Difcourfe  concerning  Seeds,  and  the 
phiiofophi-    "  Specific  Differences  of  Plants  "  :  which,  Mr.  Oldenburg 
p*    c"crs'     tells  him,   was  fo  well  received  by  the  prefident  and  fellows, 
that  they  returned  him  their  thanks,  and  defired  him  to  let 
them  have  more  of  the  like  favors  from  him. 

This  year  1674,  and  part  of  the  next,  lkMr.  Ray  (pent  in 
preparing  Mr.  Willoughby's  "  Obfervations  about.   Birds  '* 
•  for  the  prefs •:  which  however  was  not  publifhed  till   1678. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen,  finding  the  hiftbry  of  nature  very  im- 
perfect, had  agreed  between  themfelves,  before  their  travels 
beyond  fea,  to  reduce  the  feveral  tribes  of  things  to  a  me- 
thod, and  to  give  accurate  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
from  a  ftrift  furvey  of  them  t  and  fince  Mr.  Willoughby's 
genius  lay  chiefly  to  animals,  therefore  he  undertook  the 
birds,  beafts,  fifties,  and  infects,  as  Mr.  Ray  did  the  vegeta- 
bles.    How  they  difcharged  each  their  province,  the  world 
has  feen  in  their  works.     Old  lady  Willoughby  dying,    and 
Mr.  Willoughby's  fons  being  removed  from  under  Mr.  Ray's 
tuition,  about  1676,  he. thought  it  beft  to  leave  Middleton- 
Hall,  and  retire  with  his  wife  to  fome  convenient  place  :  and 
accordingly  he  removed  to  Sutton  Cofield,  about  four  miles 
from  Middleton.   Some  time  after  he  went  into  Eflex  to  Fal- 
borne-Hall,  where  he  continued  till  June  1679  ;  and  then 
made  another  remove  to  Black-Notley,  his  native  place.  Be- 
ing fettled  here,  and  now  free  from  interruptions,  he  began 
to  refume  his  wonted  labours,  particularly  in  botany :  and 
one  of  the  firft  things  he  finiihed  was  his  Methodus  Plantar 
rum  Nova,  wh;ch  was  publiihed  in  1 682,     This  was  pre* 
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psratory  to  his  Hiftoria  Plantarum  Generalis,  the  firft  volume 

of  which  was  publifhed  in  1686,  the  fecond  in  1687,  and 

the  third   fome  years  after ;  to  the  compiling  this  hiftory, 

many  learned  and  ingenious  men  gave  their  helping  hands  5 

particularly  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Tancred'Robinfon,  l 

two  great  friends  of  Mr.   Ray.     Nor  was    Mr.  Ray  lefs' 

mindful  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  collections,  where  there  werp 

noble,  though  rude   and  indigefted,   materials  ;  but  fpent 

much  time  and  pains  in  reducing  them  in  order,  and  fitting 

them  for  the  prefs.     He  had  publifhed  his  "  Obfervations 

"upon   Birds"  in  1678;  and  in   1685,  he  publifhed  his 

"  Hiftory  of  Fifhes  :"  and  though  thefe  works  were  then' 

the  completed  in  their  kinds,  yet  they  loft  much  of  their 

perfection  by  the  mifcarriage  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  and  Mr. 

Ray's  papers  in  their  travels.     They  had  very  accurately 

defcribed  all  the  birds,  fifhes,  &c.  which  they  law,  as  they 

palled  through  High  and  Low  Germany,  especially  thofe  in 

and  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ;  but  loft  their  accounts 

in  their  return  from  thence.     This  lofs  Mr.  Ray  laments  in 

the  philofophical  letters  above  cited.  p#  ,3^  ,3,. 

Though  Mr.  Ray's  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  years 
and  ftudy,  yet  he  continued  from  time  to*  time  to  give  his 
works  to  the  public.  He  publifhed  in  1688,  Fafciculus 
Stirpium  ,  Britannicarum ;  and  in  1690,  Synopfis  Methodica 
Stirpium  Britannicarum,  which  was  republiQied,  with  great 
amendments  and  additions,  in  1696,  but  the  laft  edition  is 
that  of  z  724.  Having  thus  publifhed  many  books  on  fub- 
je£fe,  which  he  took  to  be  fomewhat  foreign  to  his  profeffion,- 
he  at  length  refolved  to  entertain  the  world  like  a  divine,  as 
well  as  natural  philofopher  ;  and  with  this  view  fet  about  his 
incomparable  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  which  he  caHs,  4<  The  Wifdom  of  God  manifefted  in 
"  the  Works  of  the  Creation."  The  rudiments  of  this 
work  were  laid  in  frime  college  leclures,  read  in  the  chapel, 
and  called  common  places  ;  which  having  much  refined  and 
enlarged,  he  fitted  up  for  a  convenient  volume,  and  publifh- 
ed in  1 69 1,  8vo.  This  work  meeting  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe  encouraged  him  to  publifh  another  of  a  like  nature, 
whofe  foundation  was  alfo  laid  at  Cambridge  in  fome  fer- 
mons,  which  he  had  preached  before  the  univerfity ;  and 

this 
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this  was  Ms1  **  THrec  Phyfico-Theologjcal  Difcburfrs  cot-- 
•*  cerning  the  Chaos^  Deluge,  arid  Diflblution  of  the 
"  world/'  1692,  8voi  Botfo  thefe  works  have  b<*en  often 
reprinted'  with  large  additions. 

Soon  after  thefe  theological  pieces  came  out,  his  Synopfis 
Methodica  Animalram  Quadvupedujti  wae  ready  for  the  prefs, 
a*dpublUhed  in  June  169J:  arid  having  dh^atdierf  that,  tie 
let  about  and  finifhed  a  Synopfis  of  Birds  and  Fifhes.  This 
getting  into  the  bookfellers  handfc^  lay  fuppreffed  for  many 
years,  and  was*thought  to  have  been  deftroyed'  and  loft;  but 
after  Mr,  Ray's  death,  it  was  published  by  Mr;  Derham  in- 
17 13.  He  made  a  catalogue  of  Grecian,  Syrian,:  Egy^tiany 
and  Cretan'  plants,  which  was  printed'  with  Rstuwblff's  tra- 
vels in  1693  ;  and  the  year  after,  publifhed  his  Sjlllloge  Stir-- 
phun  Europearum  extra'  Britanniam.  He  had  afterward* 
fome  little  contefts  with  Rivihus  and  Tourhefbrf,.  doncern- 
ing  the  method  of  plants,  which  dccafioried  htm  to  review 
and  amend  his  own  method  ;<  and  to  draw  it  up  in  a  com- 
pleter for  rt,  than  he  had  ufed  in  his  Methodus  Plantanunv 
publifhed  in  1682,  or  in  his  Hiftoria  Plantarum*  Mr.  Ray 
began  now  to  be  gricvoufly  afflided  with  a  continual  diar- 
rhea, and/  with  very  painful*  ulcers  in  his*  legs,  which  eat 
dedp  into  the -flew,  and  kept'  him  waking  whole  nights  :  by 
which  means  he  was  fo  difabled,  that,  as  he  tells  Dr.  Tan- 
cred  Robtnfoh,  in  a  letter  dated  September  the  30th  1698, 
Philofophi-  he  could  riotf  fo  much  as  walk  into  the  neighbouring,  fields. 
He  lived  however  fome  years  with  thefe  infirmities  ;  for  hte- 
death  did  not  happen  till  January  1704-5.  He  died  the 
p-th  of  that  mdrith  at  Blacb-Notley,  in  a  houfe  of  his; 
own  building. 

He  was  an  honeft  and  good  man,  and  had  a- zeal  for  the 
promoting. of  virtue  and  piety  among  others;  as  appeared,' 
not' only  from  his  exemplary  life  and'eonverfatioh,,  but  alfo 
from  a  trad'  of  practical  divinity,.  intitled*  **  APerfuafive  toy 
*'  an  Holy  Life,"  which  he  publifhed  in  the  year  i*/d6.  He 
was  a  man  of  excellent" parts,  and  had" a  firigular  vivacity  in 
his  ftile,  whether  he  wrote  in  Latin  or  Englifh,  which  were 
equally  eaty  to  him;     This  be  retained)  nbtwithftandmg  his 
great  age  and  infirmities,  to  the*  day  of  his  death;:  of  whtei* 
he  gave  good  proof  in  fome  of  his  letters* .  written  manifeftlyr 
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with  a  dying  hand.  One  of  thefe,.  and  indeed  the  laft,  i&  the 
following  to  Sir  Hans*  Sloane,  Bart. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

litTpHE  beft  of  friends  :  thefe-  are  to?  take,  a  final' leave  of 
u  you  as  to  this  world:  I*  look  upoor  myfelf  as  a  dying 
* man.  God  ceqnite  yourkindnefs  expreffed*  any  ways; tc*~ 
u  wards  me  an  hundred  fold  :  blefa  you  with  a  confluence  ofl 
"  all  good  things  in. this  world r and  eternal  life  and  happinefr 
"hereafter.     Grant  us  an  happyi  meeting  in. heaven. 

/  amy  Sir, 

Blaefe-Notky,  Ejernallyypurs,         ' 

Jan.  r.  1704-. 

Jta'iFN   Ray.. 


u  P.  S.  When  .you.-  happen  to  write  to.  my  lingular  friendi 
"  Dr.  Hotton,  I  pray  tell  him  I  received  his  moft  obliging 
«  and  affectionate  letter*  for  which  I  return  thanks  ;;  and 
«  acquaint  him*  that  I  was  not  able  toonfoer  ii;.or— — "    ". 

R.E.A-Iv  (Cesar  Vichard  de- St;)  a<  polite  writer*  fan 
Frmch,  was  the  Ton  of  .a  counfeHor  tot  the  ftnatfe  of  Cham  v- 
berri  in  S^voy*  where  he  was  born  ;.  but  it  is 'not  mentioned? 
in  what  year.     He  came  very  young  to  France;  and.  wasr  ^lctton 
fomettme   a  difcipk  of  M>  de-Varillas ;  ^and  he.  afterwards   Tom.  11. 
diftinguUhedihimfelf  at  Paris  by  fcveral :  ingenious  pro-Anc-  *£*  j^j*- * 
tions.     In  1675,  he  returned  to  Chamherri,  and  wentrfrorrr  his  works, 
thence  to ; England  with  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine;  but  foon 
after  came  back  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  a  long  time,  with* 
out  title  or  dtgprty,  intent  upon  literary  purfuits.  He  return** 
%i  a  fecond  time  to  Chamberri  in  1692,  and  died  there  the 
fame  year,  pretty  old,  but  not  in  the  bfcft:  circurnftanoes* 
He  was  a  man  of  great  pans  and -penetration,  a,  lover  of  the* 
fciences^  and  particularly  fond  of  hiftory:  whiah  he  wifheA 
to  have  ftudiedin  a  very  different  manner,  from  what  it. 
ufiially  is  ;  not  as  a  bare  recital  •  of  fa£h  and  fpeeches,  bvtta* 
a  pifture'  of  humannature  under  its  various- modes  ofiw'nV 
dom,  folly*  knavery,  andmadnefsh     He» wrote  a. piece  with  . 
this  view,  de  l'ufage  de l'Hiftoire*, Paris ;  1672;  in* i2mo;> 
which  is  full  of  fenftf>le  and  judicious  reflections.     In  1674, 

he 
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he  publifhed,  Conjuration  des  Efpagnols  contre  le  Repub- 

liquede  Venice  en  1618.  i2mo.  '*  We  have  had  hiftorians, 

Sicclc  de        "  ^ays  Voltaire,  but  not  a  Livy.     The  ftile  of  the  Con/piracy 

Louis  XIV.    «  of  Venice  is  comparable  to  that  of  Saluft  :   it  is  evident  the 

•  a9*  «  abbe  de  St.  Real  had  him  in  his  eye,  and  perhaps  he  has' 

furpaflcd  him,"     He  loft  as  much  reputation  by  his  J^a  Vie 

de  Jefus  Chrift,  publifhed  four  years  after,  as  he  had  gained 

by  his  Confpiracy  of  Venice.     He  wrote  many  other  things ; 

fome  to  illuftrate  the  Roman  hiftory,  which  he  had  made 

his  particular  ftudy ;  fome  upon  fubje&s  of  philofophy,  poli-' 

tics,  and  morals ;  and  notes  upon  the  two  firft  books  of  Tul- 

ly's  letters  to  Atticus,  of  which  he  made  a  French  tranflation. 

A  neat  edition  of  his  works  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague 

1722,  in  five  volumes  i2mo,   without  the  letters  to  Atti- 

cus ;  which  however  were  printed  in  the  edition  of  Paris 

1745,  in  three  volumes  4to,  and  fix  i2mo. 

m 
V 

REAUMUR  (Rene-Antoine    Ferchault    fieur 
de)  a  French  philofopher,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in 
1683  at  Rochelle,  where  he  was  grounded  in  letters.   Then 
he  was  fent  to  Poitiers  for  philofophy  ;  arid,  in  1699,.  went 
to  Bourges  to  ftudy  the  law.     In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
early  difcovered  a  turn  for  mathematics 'and  phyfics  ;   and  he 
now  went  to  Paris,  to  cultivate  thefe  fciences.     So  early  as 
1708,  he  was  judged  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  fciences  ;  and  he  foon  juftified  the  choice,  that  was 
then  made  of  him  by  that  fociety.     He  made  innumerable 
obfervations,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces,  upon  the 
various  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  His  hiftory  of  infects, 
in  fix  volumes  4to,  at  Paris,  is  his  capital  work.     Another 
edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in  twelve  vols.  i2tno.  He  di- 
ed in  1757,  not  of  age,  although  he  was  old,  but  of  the 
confequences  of  a  fall.     He  is   an  exad  and  clear  writer ; 
and  there  is  an  elegance  in  his  ftile  and  manner,  which  is 
not  always  to  be  found  among  thofe,  who  have  made  only  ' 
the  fciences  their  ftudy.     He  is  reprefented  alfo  as  a  man  of  ' 
an  amiable  compofition,  and  with  qualities  to  make  him  be- 
loved as  well  as  admired.     He  left  a  great  variety  of  papers 
and  natural  curiofities  to  the  academy  of  fciences. 

RED! 
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REDI   (Francis)  an  Italian  phyfician  and  very  polite 
fcholar,  was  defcendcd  from  a  noble,  family,  and  born  at 
Arezzo  in  Tufcany,  the  18th  of  February  1626.     His  firft  Niccron# 
ftudies  were  jmade  at  Florence,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Tom.  ill* 
Pifa,  and,  there  was  admitted  do&or  in  philofophy  and  me- 
dicine.   His  ingenuity  and  fkill  in  thefe  and  other  fciences  ac- . 
quired  him  a  great  reputation ;  and  Ferdinand  II,  duke  of 
Tufcany,  chofe  him  his  firft  phyfician.     His  conftant  em- 
ploy did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  the  Belles  Lettres  : 
he  devoted   much  of  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Italian  f 
tongue,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  compiling  the: 
di&ionary  of  La  Crufca.     Mr.  Menage,  in  his  Origines  de 
la  Langue  Italienne,  acknowledges  himfelf  obliged  to  him : 
for  many  particulars,     Redi   was  a  lover  of  learned  men, 
and  ready  to  ferve  thern  in  any  way  he  could;     He  was  a 
member  of  feveral  academies  in  Italy ;  of  la  Crufca  at  Flo- 
rence, of  the  Gelati  at  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arcadiens  at 
Rome.     He  was  fubjeft  to  the  falling  ficknefs  in  his  latter 
years ;  yet  neither  abandoned  books,  nor  his  bufinefs.     He 
wrote  upon  vipers,   and  upon  the  generation  of  infeds  ;  and 
he  compofed  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  fome  of  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  himfelf,  and  fome  was  publifhed  after  his  death  by  or- 
der of  the  great  duke,  his  mafler.     All  his  writings  are  in 
Italian;  and  his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  dictionary  of  la  Crufca  have  often  cited  it  as  a 
ftandard  of  perfection.     He  died  the  firft  of  March  1697. 
His  works,  mod  of  them,  are.  tranilated  into  French  and  in- 
to Latin.  ~ 

REGIOMONTANUS,    an  illuftrious    aftrono- 
mer,  whofe  real  name  was  Joannes  Mullerus,  was  born  at 
Konigfberg  in  Franconia,  anno  14.36.     He  was  taught  his  M    . 
grammar  at  home,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  lent  to  Leip-   tani  vita  a 
fie;  where  nc  took  a  violent  turn  to  aftronomy,  and  wifely  Gaflendo. 
applied  himfelf  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  neceflary  to 
comprehend  it  rightly.  But  there  was  then  nobody  at  Leipfic, 
who  could  lead  him   into  the  depths  of  this  fcience  ;    and 
therefore,  at  fifteen,  he  removed  to  Vienna,  to  ftudy  under 
the  famous  Purbachius,  who  was  the  profeflbr  there,  and 

read 
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read  leflures  with  the  higheft  reputation.     Greater  friend- 
fbrp  and  affeftitrn  rouW  notfubfift,  than  between  Regiorndn- 
tanas  and  Parbacfaros  j  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  'that 
the  former  ftioirld  make  till  conceivable  progreft  under  the 
htter.     About  that -time  rardinal  BdHarion  came  to  Vienna, 
to  negotiate  feme  affairs  -for  the  pope  j  who,  !berng  a  lover 
of  aftrorromy,  'had  *begun  to  mate  a  Latin  verfron  of  ^to- 
]emy*s  Almagefr :  hut,  rrcrt  having  time  to  go  cm  xvhh  it, 
dtfiredPurbachTtrs  to  contnure  the  work,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  return  with  him  into  :Itaty,  in  order  to  mate  hfajfelf 
jftafter -of  i!he 'Greek  tongue,  whidh  at  preferrt  he  TcnfcWno- 
thing  of.    Purbatfwus  oonferrted  to  the  cardinal^  propofals, 
provided  Regiomontanus  might  accompany  Wm,  and  flrare 
the  talk  ;  and  all  things  were  agreed  on,  when  Pnfbachius 
died  in  ^461 .     The  fchofar  */f  cbtrrfe  focceeded  the  matter 
t#  the  deflmed  office,  as  well  as  in  his  profefibrflrip,   and  at- 
tended the 'cardinal  the  fame  year  to  Rome  5  where  the*  firft 
thing  he  did  was  to  learn  the -Greek  language,  though  m  the 
mean  time  be  did  not  negle£t  to  make  agronomical  obferva- 
tains,  and  to  compefe  variows  works  in  that  fcttnee*     The 
cardinal  going  to  Greece  foon  after,  Regiomontanus  went 
te.  Ferucra,  where  he  continued  the  ftedy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage under  Theodore  Gaza ;  who  -explained  mo  Win  'the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  commentaries  <ff  Theoa  :  till  at 
length  he  became  fo  perfect  in  it,  that  fee  C01M  cotapofe 
verfes,  and  read  like  a  critic,  in  it.     in  1463,  *e  went  to 
Padua,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  univerffty;   and, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  ftudents,  explained  Atfragarms*  an 
Arabian  philofopher.     In  1464,  he  removed  to  Voftteev  to 
attend  his  patron  BefTarion 5   and,  the  fame  year,  returned 
with  him  to  Rome,  where  he.  waged  war  vrith  Georgtus 
Trapezuntius,  whom  be  had  terribly  offended,  by  aaimati-* 
vetting  on  fume  paffages  in  his  translation  of  Theon^-cotn** 
mentary.     Not  long  after,  being' weary  of  rambling  abort, 
and  having  procured  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  which 
was  one  main  objeci  of  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  performed  for  fome  time  the  offices  of  his  profdflbrfhip. 
Afterwards,  he  went  to  Buda,  at  the  invitation  of  Matthias 
Corvinus,  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  a  lover  of  let- 
ters and  fcknees,  and  founded  a  rich  and  noble  library 
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there :  but,  on  account  of  the  wars,  came  and  fettled  at  Nu- 
remberg in  147*.  He  {pent  his  time  here,  in  conftrufting 
infcuments,  in  making  observations,  and  pubJifhmg  books, 
fome  bis  own,  fome  other  people's  :  he  publilhed  here  the 
five  books  of  ManjliusV  Aftronomicon.  In  1474*  pope 
Sxtus  IV.  conceived  a  defign  of  reforming  the  calendar  ;• 
and  fent  for  Regiomontanus  to  Rome,  as  the  propereft  and 
aHeft  perfon  to  accomplifti  his  purpofe.  RegiemonU- 
wis  was  very  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  {Indies,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  at  Nuremberg  ;  but  receiving  great  promifec  from 
the  pope,  who  alfo  for  the  prefent  named  him  archbifhop  of 
Ratifbon,  tie  confented  at  length  to  go.  He  arrived  at  Romp 
in  1475,  and  diejd  there  the  year  after ;  not  without  a  fuf~ 
picion  of  being  poifoned  by  the  fons  of  Trapezuntkis,  who 
carried  on  the  enmity  begun  by  their  fother :  but  Paul  Jo- 
ms  rejatcs,  that  he  died  of  the  plague. 

He  did  great  fervice  to  aftronomy,  as  well  as  his  matter 
Parbaehius.  The  latter  was  born  at  Peurbach,  a  town  up- 
on the  confines  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  in  1423;  and  edu~ 
cated  at  Vienna.  Afterwards  he  vifited  the  Hioft  celebrated 
univerfities  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  found  a 
friend  and  patron  in  cardinal  Cufa  at  Rome.  Returning  to 
Vienea,  he  was  made  mathematical  profeflbr.j  hi  which., 
office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  146 1.  He  compofed  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  upon  mathematical  and  agronomical 
meets.  ~  His  life  is  written  by  Gaffendus. 

REGIS  (Peter  Sylv ain)  a  French  philosopher,  and 
great  propagator  of  carteiianiun,  was  born  in  Agenois  1632.  Ificerra, 
He  cultivated  the  languages  and  philofophy  under  the  jefuits  tom<  VIa 
at  Cahors,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  that. 
.  town,  being  defigned  for  the  church.  He  made  fo  uncom»: 
mon  a  progress,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  offered 
a  do&or's  degree  without  the  uiual  charges  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  ij.  became  him  to  accept  of  it,  till  he  had  ftudled  alfo 
in  thq  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  He  went  thither,  but  was  foon 
diiguffod  with  theology  $  and  as  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes 
began  at  that  time  to  make  a  noife  through  the  lectures  ai 
Rohault,  conceived  a  tafte  for  it,  and  gave  hinuelf  up  intirely 
tQ  it.  He  frequented  thefe  le<2ures  ;  and  becoming  .an. adept, 

went 
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went  to  Touloufe  in  1665,  -and  read  lectures  in  it  himfelft 
Having  fine  parts,  a  clear  and  fluent  manner,  and  a  happy 
way  of  making  himfelf  underftood,  he  drew  all  forts  of  peo- 
ple ;  the  magiftrates,  the  learned,  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  the 
very  women,  who  now  all  affe&ed  to  abjure  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophy.  I«  1680,  he  returned  to  Paris;  where  the  con- 
courfe  about  him  was  fuch,  that  the  (ticklers  for  peripateti- 
cifm  began  to  be  alarmed.  They  applied  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Paris,  who  bought  it  expedient,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  lectures  ;  which  accordingly  were  difcon- 
tinued  for  feveral  months.  The  whole  life  of  Regis  was 
fpent  in  propagating  the  new  philofophy.  In  1690,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  formal  fyftem  of  it,  containing  logic,  metaphyfics, 
phyfics  and  morals,  in  three  volumes  4to.  and  written  in  French, 
It  was  reprinted  the  year  after  at  Amfterdam,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  difcourfe  upon  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.  He 
wrote  afterwards  feveral  pieces,  in  defence  of  his  fyftem  \  in 
which  he  had  difputes  with  M.  Huet,  Du  Hamel,  Male- 
branch  and  others.  His  works,  though  abounding  with  in- 
genuity and  learning,  have  been  difregarded  in  confequence 
of  the  great  difcoveries  and  advancement  in  philofophic  know- 
ledge, that  has  been  fince  made.  He  died  in  1 707 .  He  had 
been  chofen  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  in  1699. 

R  E  G  N  A  R  D  (John  Francis)  one  of  the  beft  French 
NTiceron,       comic  writers  after.  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  rn  1647.  ^c 
5?1?'  ?x,x'~~  had  fcarcely  finifted  his  ftudies,  when  he  was  feized  with  a 
Siecle  de        paflion  for  travelling,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  fee  the  differ- . 
Louis  xrv.  ent  countries  of  Europe.    He  weftt  to  Italy  firft,  but  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  return  from  thence ;  for  the  Englifh  veflel  bound 
for  Marfeilles,  on  which  he  embarked  at  Genoa,  was  taken 
in  the  fea  of  Provence  by  t\ie  Barbary  Corfairs  ;  and  he  was 
carried  a  flave  to  Algiers.     Being  always  a  lover  of  good 
eating,  he  knew  how  to  make  ragouts  ;  and  by  this  means 
procuring  an  office  in  his  matter's  kitchen,  his  bondage  fat 
the  more  eaiily  upon  him.     His  amiable  manners  and  plea- 
fant  humour  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  about  him,  and 
not  a  little  fo  with  the  women  ;   for  he  had  alfo  the  advan- 
tage of  a.  good  perfon.     An  amorous  intrigue  with  one  of 
the/e,.  in  which  matters  were  carried  as  far  as  they  could  go, 

involved 
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involved  him  in  a  terrible  difficulty ;  for  his  mafler,  coal- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  it,  infilled  upon  his  fubmittirig  to 
the  law  of  the  country,  which  obliged  a  chriftian,  convicted 
of  fuch  a  commerce,  either  to  turn  mahometan,  or  to  fuffcr 
death  by  fire.  Regnard  did  not  care  to  do  either;  and 
luckily  he  was  freed  from  the  dilemma  by  the  French  conful, 
who  having  juft  received  a  large  fum  for  his  redemption, 
brought  him  off,  and  fent  him  home. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  before  he  forjned  plans  for 
travelling  again  ;  and  accordingly,  in  April  168 1,  he  fet  out 
to  vifit  Flanders  and  Holland,  from  whence  he  pafled  to  Den- 
mark, and  afterwards  to  Sweden.  Having  done,  fome  lingu- 
lar piece  of  fervice  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  this  monarchy 
who  perceived  that  he  was  travelling  out  of  pure  curiofity, 
told  him,  that  Lapland  contained  many  things  well  worthy 
of  observation ;  and  ordered  his  treafurer  to  accommodate 
him  with  whatever  he  wanted,  if  hechofe  to  proceed  thither. 
Regnard  embarked  for  Stockholm,  with  two  other  gentlemen 
that  had  accompanied  him  from  France.;  and  went  as  far  as 
Tome,  a  city  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnic  Gulph.  He  went 
up  the  river  Torne,  whofe  fource  is  not  far  from  the  nor- 
thern cape ;  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  Icy  fea.  Here, 
not  being  able  to  go  farther,  he  and  his  companions  engraved 
thefe  four  lines  upon  a  rock  ;  .  ^ 

Gallia  nos  genuit,  vidif.  nos  Africa,  Gattgem 
Haufirnus,  Europamque  oculis  luftravimus  omnem ; 
Cafibus  &  varus  adi  terraque  rnarique, 
Hie  tandem  ftetiraus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis. 

While  he  was  in  Lapland,  his  curiodty  led  him  to  enquire 
into  the  pretended  magic  of  the  country ;  and  he  was  (hewn 
fome  of  the  learned  in  this  black  art,  who,  not  fuGceeding  in 
their  operations  upon  him,  pronounced  him  a  greater  magi- 
cian than  themfelves.  After  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he 
went  to  Poland,  from  thence  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna 
to  Paris,  after  a  ramble  of  almoft  three  years. 

He  now  fettled  in  his  own  country,  and  wrote  a  great 
t&any  comedies.  He  was  made  a1  treafurer  of  France,  and 
lieutenant  of  the  waters  and  forefts  :  he  lived  like  a  f  hilofo- 
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pher  and  a  voluptuary.  He  was  born  with  a  genius,  thai 
yrzs  lively,  gay  and  truly  comic ;  and  his  comedy  of  the 
Gamefter  is  compared  with  thofe  of  Moliere.  He  dedicated 
the  comedy,  called  Menechmes,  to  Boileau  ;  and  afterwards 
wrote  againft  that  poet,  becaufehe  did  not  do  him  juftice  ; 
but  they  were  again  thoroughly  reconciled.  This  man,  though. 
of  fogay  an  humour,  died  of  chagrin  in  the  52d  year  of  his 

,age  j  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  contributed  himfelf  to  fhorteri 
his  days. 

His  works,  which  confift  of  comedies  and  his  travels,  were 

printed  at  Rouen  1731*  in  five  volumes,   i2moj  but  there 

/    are  many  dramatic  performances  and  pieces  ,of  poetry  t>f  his* 

'befides  what  that  collection  contains. 

R  E  G  N I E  R  (Mathurin)    a  fatirfcal  French  poet, 

was  the  (on  of  a  citizen  of  Chartres,  by  a  lifter  of  the  abbe 

Baill«t,  Ju-  Defportes,  a  famous  poet  alfo  ;  and  was  born  there  in  1573. 

Tom.nv.-!  ^e  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  but  yet  very  unfit  far  it, 

Nkcron,       oh  account  of  his  debaucheries  ;  which,  it  Teems,  were  fo 

Tom  Xl  7  -^   7  *  *v 

*  "  exceffive,  that,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  he  had  at  thirty 
all  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  was' twice  at  Rome  5  in 
1593,  and  1601.  In  1604,  he  obtained  a  canonry  ih  the 
church  of  Chartres  :  he  had  other  benefices,  and  alfo  a  pen- 
fion  of  2000  livres,  which  Henry  IV.  fettled  on  him  ih 
1606.    He  died  at  Rouen  in  1613. 

He  was  the  firft  among  the  French,  who  fucceeded  in  fa- 
tire  ;  and  if  Boileau  has  had  the  glory  of  railing  that  fpecies 
of  compofition  to  perfection  among  them,  it  may  be  -faid  of 
Regnier,  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  and  was  perhaps  more 
an  original  writer  than  Boileau.  He  is  fyppofed  to  have  tar 
Icen  Juvenal  and  Perfius  for  his  model:  it  is  certain,  that 
lie  has  in  fome  places  imitated  Ovid,  and  borrowed  largely* 
from  the  Italians.  He  is  very  ingenious,  and  has  a  fine  man- 
ner of  expofing  vices.  In  the  mean  time  fome  of  that  impu- " 
rity,  which  ran  through  his  life,  has  crept  alfo  into  h?S 
^writings;  for  he  is  frequently  very  obfcene.  Seventeen  of  his 
fatires  with  other  poems  wefe  printed  at  Roiien  in  16x4^ 
*There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  hfs  works  at  Leyden, 
1652,  in  i^mo  ;  but  the  moft  magnificent  is  that  of  Londoii 
1720,  in  4to,  withlhort  nptes  by  M.  Broflette. 

*  R  E- 
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REGNIERde  Mahets,  (Ser aphik)  a  French  wri- 
ter, *as  born  at  Paris  in  1632  j  and,  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
dHBnguifhed  himfelf  by  t  ran  flaring  the  Batrachomyomachia 
into  burlefque  verfe.  At  thirty,  he  went  to  Rome  as  fecretary 
to  an  ambaffy.  An  Italian  ode  of  his  making  procured  him 
1  place  in  the  academy  de  la  Crufca  at  Florence,  in  1667  ; 
and,  in  1670,  he  was  eleded  a  member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy. In  1 684,  he  was  made  perpetual  fecretary,  after  thd 
death  of  Mezeray;  and  it  was  he,  who  drew  up  all  thofe 
papers,  in  the  name  of  the  academy,  againft  Furetiere.  Iii 
1668,  the  king  gave  him  the  priory  of  Grammont,  which  de- 
termined him  to  the  ecclefiaftical  function  :  and,  in  1675, 
be  hajl  an  abbey.  His  works  are,  an  Italian  tranflation  of 
Anacreon's  odes,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  academy  de  la. 
Crufca  in  1692  ;  a  French  grammar  ;  and  two  volumes  of 
poems,  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.  He  tranfla- 
ted  into  French  Tully  de  Divinatione,  &  de  Finibus  ;  and 
Kodrigue's  Treatife  of  Chriftian  perfection,  from  the  Spa-> 
nlflh    He  died  fn  1713,  aged  82  years.     "  He  has  done  Siecfe  de 

*  great  fervicc  to  language,  fays  Mr  Voltaire*  and  is  the  au-   Jj?™  *#  • 
'( thor  of  feme  poetry  in  French  and  Italian.     He  contrived 
"to  make  one  of  his  Italian  pieces  pafs  for  Petrarch's :  but 

*  he  could  not  have  made  his  French  verfes  pafs  for  thofe  of 
"  any  great  French  poet;" 

>  _ 

REINESIUS  (Thomas) a  very  learned  and  phtlofo- 
phie  German,  was  born  at  Gotha,  a  city  of  Thuringia,  in 
1587.    He  Was  a  phyficlan  ;  but  applied  himfelf  to  polite  Bayle  dia. 
ifettture,  in  -which  he  chiefly  excelled.     After  pra&ifing  in  V<K?C' 
phyfic  in  other  places,  he  fettled  at  Altemburgj  where  he 
Nfifed  feveral  years,  and  was  made  a  burgomafter.     At  Jafty 
Wing  been  rarfed  to  be  councilor  to  the  -eledor  of  Saxohy, 
kwent  and  lived  at  Leipfic  ;  where  he  alio  died  in  1667, 
One  of  his  letter*  relates  manycircumftances  of  his  life,  and 
hws  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  forrow ;  therugh,  as  wiii 
■^ar  afterwards,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  upon  his 
8*nli  that  he  might  not  be  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the 
world.    ««  What  trials  have  I  not  undergone,  fays  he,  what  Epi*.  id 
difficulties  have  Luot  met  with,  during  chef*  ten  years  at  nu^RU. 

K  2  "  Altem-  pertu^^. 
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«  Ahemburg  ?  not  to  mention  Hoff  and  Gera,  where  I 
"  differed  very  much.  After  the  melancholy  accident  of 
"  having  my  boufe  plundered,  I  loft  in  lefs  than  half  a  year 
cc  three  delightful  boys,  with  a  moll  engaging  and  incompa- 
((  rable  wife#;  The  only  thing  now  left  me  is  a  mind,  which, 
"  relying  intirely  upon  God,  cannot  be  overcome  ;  with  a 
"  little  reputation  $  and  as  much  wealth,  as  is  fufficient  for  a 
*'  frugal  perfon.  I  chofefor  my  motto,  Plainly ,  but  Freely. 
i(  Thrice,  fince  my  being  phyfician  here,  has  this  city  been 
"  affli&ed  with  the  plague.  My  fecond  wife  has  involved 
"  me  in  more  inconveniencies,  than  I  could  have  expe&ed  j 
*'  and  encumbered  me  with  many  petty  domeftic  cares,  I 
<(  always  wifli  to  be  free  from  :  and,  what  is  the  moft  grievous 
"  circumftance  of  all,  (lie  is  barren;  than  which  nothing 
"  more  calamitous  could  have  happened  to  a  man,  who  be- 
"  fore  had  loft  all  his  children,  and  was  become  entirely 
«  deftitutc," 

He  wrote  a  piece  or  two  upon  fubje&s  of  his  own  profef- 
fion ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  his  works  relate  to  philology 
and  criticifm,  among  which  are  Variarum  Le&ionum  libri 
tres,  in  4to.    He  was  not  one  of  thofe  philologers  or  cri- 
tics, whofe  only  talent  is  memory,  but  of  thofe,   who  go 
beyond  what  they  read,  and  know  more  than  their  books 
teach  them ;  whofe  penetration  enables  them  to  draw  many 
confequences,  and  fuggefts  conjedures,  which  lead  them  to    : 
the  difcovery  of  hidden  treafures  ;  who  dart  a  light  into  the 
gloomy  places  of  literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of  ancient  I 
knowledge.     He  knew  the  fecret  of  living  happily,  that  is, 
as  happily  as  the  conftitution  and  temperance  of  a  man's   f 
body  will  permit  him ;  yet  could  not  efcape  a  pretty  good  ? 
{bare  of  human  mifery.    He  avoided  difagreeable  connexions 
as  much  as  poffible  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  his  firft  letter  to 
Hoffman,  refufed  profeflbrfhips,  which  had  often  been  of- 
fered him,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  infupportable  coHcgues. 

Epift.  p.  *.    That  profeftor  had  informed  him,  that,  during  thirty  years,  ' 
he  had  been  expofed  to  the  noife  and  flanders  of  thofe  who 
envied  him,  and  that  he  lhad  been  attacked  with  great  vio  • 
Ience  :  to  whom  Reinefius  replied,  that  he  alfo  was  perfe- ; 
*     *       cuted  by  certain  jealous  wrong-headed  people ;  that  there 
was  little  true  friendfhip  left  in  the  world,  and  little  juftice* 
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ami  order  among  the  learned  ;  and  that,  to  avoid  the  ftorm, 
be  had  concealed  himfelf  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  **  Hav- 
u  ing  been  frequently  invited  to  accept  of  academical  pro- 
u  feflbrihips,  adds  he,  I  refufed  them.  I  believed,  that  it 
"  would  not  be  poffible  for  me  to  bear  with  the  ill-humours 
w  of  certain  perfons,  with  whom  I  fhould  have  been  obliged  to 
"aflbciatet  and  I  chofe  rather  to  live  here  at  Altemburgh, 
44  though  I  had  not  a  very  eafy  life." 

We  find  by  Reinefius's  printed  letters,  that  he  was  con* 
fulted  9s  an  oracle  ;  that  he  anfwered  very  learnedly,  what- 
ever qtieftions  were  brought  to  him  ;  that  he  was  extremely 
/killed  in  the  families  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  ftudy  of 
inferiptions.  A  very  fine  elogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as 
well  as  of  his  learned  and  political  works,  by  Grsevius,  in 
the  dedication  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Cafaubon's  epiftles, 
dated  Amfterdam  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1655.  He  partook 
of  the  liberality,  which  Lewis  XIV  {hewed  to  the  moft  ce- 
brated  fcholars  of  Europe,  and  received  with  the  prefent  a 
very  obliging  letter  from  Mr.  Colbert ;  which  favour  he  re- 
turned, by  dedicating  to  him  his  obfervations  on  the  frag- 
ment of  Petronius,  in  1 666.  The  religion  of  Reinefius  was 
fufpefled  to  be  of  the  philofophical  kind. 

R  E  LA  N  D  (Hadrian)  an  eminent  orientaliil  and  very 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Ryp,  a  village  in  North- Holland, 
the  17th  of  July  1676.     His  father  was  minifler  of  that  vil-  uiceton  SsCt 
lage,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Alkmaar,  and  then  to  Am-  Tom.  1.— 
Aerdam.     In  this  laft  city  young  Reland  was  educated  with  OmidFut^ 
.  infinite  care ;    and  at  eleven  years  of  age,   having  pafTed  aebris  in 
through  the  ufual  courfes  at  fchool,  was  placed  in  the  col-  fc^r*!" 
lege  under  Surenhufius.    During  three  years  of  ftudy  under  jea.  1718, 
this  profeflbr,  he  made  a  vaft  progrefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Sy-  in  4t0' 
riac,  Chaldee,   and  Arabic  languages;    and  at  his  leifure 
hours  applied  himfelf  to  poetry,  in  which  he  facceeded  very 
well.    At  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  Utrecht ;  where  he  ftu- 
dted  under  Graevius  and  Leufden,  perfected  himfelf  in  the 
Latin  and  Oriental  tongues,  and   applied    himfelf  alfo  to 
philofophy,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.     At 
fcrenteen,  he  entered  upon  divinity  under  the  direction  of 
Herman  Witfius   and  others  \    but  did  not   abandon  the 
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oriental  languages*  which  were  always  his  favourite  fluty. 
After  he  had  refided  fix  years  at  Utrecht,  his  father  fent  him 
to  Ley  den,  to  continue  his  theological  7  ft  udies  under  Frede- 
ric Spanheim  and  others  j   where  he  foon  received  the  offer 
of  a  profeflbrfhip  at  Linden,  either  in  philofophy  or  the  ori- 
ental languages.     He  would  have  accepted  it,  though  but 
juft  two  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  his  father's  ill  ftate  of 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  remove  fo  far  from  Amfter- 
dam.     In  1699,  he  was  ele&ed  profeffor  of  philofophy  at 
Harderwick,  but  did  not  continue  there  long ;  for  king  Wil- 
liam having  recQjnmended  him  to  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht, 
he  was  offered  in   1701  the  profeflbrfhip  of  oriental  lan- 
guages and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  which  he  readily  ac- 
cepted.    In  1703,  he  married  a  wife,    by  whom  be  had 
three  children.     In  1713,  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of 
chriftian  knowledge  was  eftabiifhed  in  England,  as  was  that 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  the  year  af- 
ter :  of  both  which  Reland  became  a  member.     He  died  of 
the  fm all- pox  at  Utrecht,  the,  5th  of  February  1718,  in  hi* 
42d  year.     He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  difpofition,  and  of 
great  humanity  and  modefty.-    He  had   a  correspondences 
with  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time. 

He  wrote  and  publiihed  a  great  number  of  works,  in  or- 
der to  promote  and  illuftrate  facred  and  oriental  learning; 
the  chief  of  which  are  thefe.  De  Religione  Mohammedica, 
libri  duo,  1705,  i2mo.  The  firft  book  contains  a  ihort 
account  of  the  faith  of  the  IVlahometans,  in  an  Arabic  ma- 
nufcript  with  a  Latin  tranflation ;  the  fecond  vindicates  theofc 
from  do&rines  and  imputations,  falfely  charged  upon  tbesu 
A  fecond  edition  with  great  additions  was  printed  in  17171 
i2mo. — I^iileriationum  Mifcellanearum  Partes  Tres.  1706, 
1707,  1708,  in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  There  are  thirteen 
differtations  upon  the  following  curious  fubjeSs:  de  fin* 
Paradifi  Terreftris  ;  de  Mari  Rubro ;  de  Monte  Garizim ; 
de  Ophir  ;  de  Diis  Cabiris  ;  de  Veteri  Lingua  Indica  ;  de 
Samaritanisj  de  Reliquiis  yeteris  linguae  Perfiae ;  de  Peru- 
cis  vocabulis  Talmudis ;  de  jure  MUitari  Mohammedanc* 
rum  contra  Chriftianos  bellum  ger^ntium  ;  de  linguis  Infula- 
rum  quarundam  orientalium ;  de  linguis  Americanis ;  de 
'  Gemmis  Arabicis,    His  next  work  was,  Anttquitates  Sacne 
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Veterum  Hebraeorum,  1708,  in  i2mo;  but  the  beft  edition 
is  that  of  17179  i2rao,  there  being  many  editions.  Then  he 
publifhed,  Diflertationes  Quinque  de  Nummis  veteruai  He- 
braearuin,  qui  ab  infcriptarum  literarum  forma  Samaritani 
appeliantur.  Accedit  difiertatio  de  marmoribus  Arabici? 
Puteo  Ian  is  1709,  i2mo.  But  his  greateft  work  was,  Pa- 
lasftina  ex  monumentis  veteribus  ill uft rata,  &  chartis  Geo*. 
graphicis  accurationibus  adornata  Trajefl.  1714^  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 4to.  This  edition  is  fuperiqr  in  all,refpe6ts  to  that 
of  Nuremberg  1716,  in  410.  De  Spoliis  Templis  Hierofo- 
lymitani  in  arcu  Titiano  Romae  confpicuis  liber,  cum  figuris, 
1716,   in  12010. 

Reland  publifhed  many  fmaller  things  of  his  own,  among, 
which  were  Latin  poems  and  orations  ;  and  was  alfo  con* 
cerned,  as  an  editor  of  books  written  by  others.  His  works 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  neatly  printed. 

JREMBRANDTvan  Rein,  a  FlCmifh  painter  of 
great  eminence,  was  the  fon  of  a  miller,  and  born  near  Ley- 
den  in  1606.  He  is  one  of  thofe,  who  owed  all  the  fkill  in 
his  profeffion  to  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius j  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  were  few  or  none  to  him.  His  turn 
lay  powerfully  towards  painting,  infomuch  that  he  feems  to 
have  been  incapable  of  learning  any  thing  elfe  j  and  it  is 
(*id»  that  he  could  fcarcely  read.  We  muft  not  therefore' 
expert  to  find  corre£taefs  of  defign,  or  a  gufto  of  the  an- 
tique, in  the  works  of  this  painter.  He  had  old  pieces  of 
armour,  old  inftruments,  old  head-dreiles,  and  abundance 
of  old  fluff  of  various  forts,  hanging  up  in  his  work-fhop, 
which  he  faid  were  his  antiques.  His  fole  aim  was  to  imitate 
living  nature,  fuch  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  and  the  living  na- 
ture, which  he  had  continually  before  his  eyes,  being  of 
the  heavy  kind,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  (hould  imbibe,vas 
he  did,  the  bad  tafte  of  his  country*  Neverthelefs,  he  form- 
ed a  manner  intirely  new  and  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  drew 
abundance  of  portraits  with  wonderful  ftrength,  fweetnefs, 
and  refemblance.  Even  in  his  etching,  which  was  dark,1 
and  as  particular  as  his  ftyle  in  painting,  every  individual 
ftroke  did  its  part,  and  expreffed  the  very  flefli,  as  well  as 
$e  {pint*  of  the  perfons  it  reprefented.  The  union  and  har- 
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mony  in  all  h!s  -compositions  are  fuch*  as  are  rarely  to  be 
.  found  in  other  matters.  He  underftood  the  Claro  Obfcuro 
in  the  higheft  degree  :  his  local  colours  are  a  help  to  each 
other,  and  appear  beft  by  comparison  ;  and  his  carnations 
are  as  true,  as  frefb,  and  as  perfect  as  Titian's. 

There  was  a  great  Angularity  in  the  behaviour  of  this 
painter,  as  in  his  taftc  and  manner  of  painting  :  and  he  was 
an  humourift  of  the  firft  order,  though  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a 
fine  genius,  He  affected  an  old-fafhioned  flovenly  drefs*  and 
loved  mean  and  pitiful  company,  though  he  had  got  fub- 
ftance  enough  to  keep  the  beft.  Some  of  his  friends  telling 
him  of  it,  he  anfwered,  "  When  I  have  a  mind  to  unbend 
*'  and  refrcfh  my  mind,  I  feek  not  honour  fo  much  as  liber- 
*'  ty  :"  and  this  humour  he  indulged,  till,  as  it  ufually  hap- 
pens, he  reduced  his  fortunes  to  a  level  with  the  pooreft  of 
his  companions.  He  died  in  1668  ;  c<  for  nothing  more  to 
*<  be  admired,"  fays  a  certain  writer,  w  than  for  his  hav^ 
a  ing  heaped  up  a  noble  treafure  of  Italian  prints  and  draw- 
*"  ings,  and  making  no  better  ufe  of  them-" 

RENAUDOT  (Eusebius)  a  French  writer,  very 
learned  in  oriental  hiftory  and  languages,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1646  ;  and,  being  taught  claffical  literature  ,by  thejefuits, 
and  philofophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  did 
ijot  continue  long.  His  father  being  firft  phyficia*h  to  the' 
dauphin,  he  was  early  introduced  to  fcenes,  where  his  parts, 
his  learning,  and  his  politeftefs  made  him  admired.  His  re- 
putation was  afterwards  advanced  and  eftabUlfced  b^  feveral 
learned  works,  which  he  publiihed.  In  1700,  he  attended 
cardinal  de  ^Joailles  to  Rome ;  and  received  great  honours, 
together  with  the  priory  of  FrolTay  in  Bretany,  from  pope 
Clement  V.  Returning  by  Florence,  he  was  honoured  in 
the  fame  manner  by  the  great  duke  ;  and  was  alfo  made  a 
member  Of  the  academy  de  la  Crufca.  Oh  his  return  to 
France,  he  devoted  himfelf  intirely  to  letters,  and  compofed 
a  great  number  of  learned  diffefrtations,  which  are  printed 
iii  the  memoirs  6f  the  academy  of  inferiptions ;  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  as  well  as  of  the  French  academy.  He 
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fir  1720,  with  high  fcntimcnts  of  devotion.    Mr.  Voltaire  % 

fays,  that  **  he  may  be  reproached  with  having  prevented  J^^fcy 

u  Bayle's  di&ionacy  from  being  printed  in  France."  torn.  II. 

He  was  the  grandfon  of  Theophraftus  Renaudot,  a  phyfi- 
cian,  and  a  man  learned  in  many  refpedta  ;  and  who  diftin* 
guifhed  himfelf  by  being  the  firft  author  of  gazettes  in  France 
in  the  year  1631,  and  by  fonte  literary  productions.  Theo- 
phraftus was  born  at  Loudun  in  1583,  and  died  at  Paris, 
where  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  in  1653. 

RETZ  (Cardinal  de)  See  GONDL 

REUCHLIN  (JbHn)  a  learned  German,  who  contri- 
buted much  to  the  reftoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born 
at  Pforzheim  in  1450.     His  parents,  perceiving  in.  him  good  -  VitaaMakw 
parts  and  a  turn  to  books,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  give  him  a.  fgXJgJo 
liberal  education )  at  a  time  when  learning  and  the  fciences, 
by  being  fo  rarely  met  with,  were  to  much  efteemed  and  ho- 
noured.    He  went  to  Paris,  then  the  feat  of  literature  in 
thefe  weftern  parts,  with  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht;  where  he 
ftudied  grammar  under  Joannes  a  Lapidc,  rhetoric  under 
Gaguinus,  Greek  under  Tiphernas,  and  Hebrew  under  Wef- 
felus.     Being  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  took  the  de-   - 
gree  of  dodor  in  philofophy  at  Bafil,  where  he  lived  four 
years  ;  then  went  to  Orleans  to  ftudy  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted  do6tor  in  1479.     He  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Orleans,  as  he  had  done  at  Bafil  ;  and  compofed  and  printed 
a  grammar,  a  lexicon,  fome  vocabularies,  and  other  works  of 
a  like  nature,  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  that  language.    He 
gained  prodigious  reputation  by  this ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the . 
two  languages  was  at  that  time  fo  rare  an  accomplifhment, 
that  it  was  a&ually  made  a  title  of  honour.      This  appears 
from  the  following  infeription  of  a  letter:  Andronicus  Conto- 
blacas,  natione  Graecus,  utriufque  linguae  peritus,   Joanni 
Reuchlino,  &c.  that  is,  "  Andronicus  Contoblacas,  a  Greek, 
'*  (killed  in  both  languages,  to  John  Reuchlin,"  &c. 

After  foixie  time,  Eberhard  count  of  Wirtemberg  being  to 
make  the  tour  of  Italy,  Reuchlin  was  pitched  upon  among 
others  to  attend  him  ;  chiefly  becaufe*  during  his  refidence  in 
france,  he  had  corrected  his  own  German  pronunciation  of 

the 
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the  Latin,  which  appeared  fo  rude  and  lavage  to  the  Italians. 
They  were  handfomely  received  at  Florence  by  Laurence  de 
Medicis,  the  father  of  Leo  X.  and  became  acquainted  with 
mzfiy  learned  men  there,  as  Chalcondylas,  Ficinus,  Polirjan, 
Picu3  earl  of  Mirandula,  &c.  They  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  Hernolaus  Barbaras  prevailed  with  Reuchlin,  to  change 
his  name  to  Capnio,  which  fignifies  the  fame  in  Greek,  as 
ReucMia  does  irt  German  ;  that  is,  fraoak.  Count  Eberhard 
entertained  fo  great  an  efteem  for  Capnio,  fo  he  was  afterwards 
called,  that,  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  made  him  his 
ambaffador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  at  whofe  court  he 
came  to  be  fo  much  coniidered,  that  the  emperor  conferred 
many  honors  upon  him,  and  made  him  many  prefent§,  He 
gave  him,  in  particular,  an  ajicient  Hebrew  manufcript  bible, 
very  neatly  ^kten,  with  the  text  and  paraphrase  of  Qnkelos, 
and  the  notes  of  Matorets.  Frederic  died  in  1493 ;  and  Cap- 
nio returned  to  count  Eberhard,  who  died  alfo  about  three 
months  after  the  emperor :  when,  an  ufurpation  fucceeding, 
Capnio  was  bapifbed.  He  retired  to  Wormes,  and  wrote 
books  :  but  the  elector  palatine,  having  a  caufe  to  defend  at 
Ro^e  fome,  time  after,  feje&ed  him  as  the  fitteft  and  ableft 
man  for  hispurpofe;  and  accordingly,  in  1498,  Capnio 
made  a?  oration  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
man churches.  He  ftaid  more  than  a  year  at  Rome  ;  and 
hpd  fo  much  leifare,  as  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  under  Abdia*  a  Jew,  and  alfo  in  the  Greek,  under  the 
famous  Argyropylus.  He  was  vexed  in  his  old  age  by  an  un- 
happy difference  with  the  divines  of  Cologne*  occasioned  by  a 
Jew  named  Pfefierkorn  ;  who,  though  an  impoftor  deie&ed, 
contrived  to  be  wpported  by  thefe  noodles  in  a  difpute  with 
Capnio,  while  all  the  learned  were  of  his  fide.  His  enemies 
would  have  embroiled  him  in  Luther's  caufe  j  but  he  conti- 
nued always  catholic,  and  gave  them  no  advantage. 

He  died  in  1 522,  after  having  done  as  much  as  any-  man  of 
his  age  to  promote  literature,  both  by  teaching  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  by  writing  books.  He 
may  be  ceafidered  as  the  &ft  man,  who  introduced  the  ftudy 
of  the  Hebrew  among  modern  chriftians.    He  is  fuppofed  to 
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have  been  the  chief,  if  not  fole,  author  of  the  celebrated  work,: 
iatitleji,  Epifola  ObfcHforum  Virtrum. 

RHODOMAN  (  Laurentiu*  )  a  learned  German, 
was  born  in  1 546  at  Saflbwerf,  belonging  to  the  counts  of' 
§Colberg  in  Upper  Saxony.     The  happy  genius,  which  he  had  feyie'sDict, 
discovered  from  his  moft  tender  years,  induced  tbofe  counts  to  m  vocc* 
maintain  him  in  the  college  of  Ilfield.     He  continued  there' 
fe  years  j   and  n^s^de  fo  grew  a  progrefs  in  literature,  that  he 
was  thought  a  proper  man  to  teach  m  the  moft  eminent  pubUc 
fehooVs  and  moft  flourishing  universities*     He  was  especially 
Well  (killed  in  the  Greek;  tongue.     He  compofed  fome  Greek 
uerfes,  which  have  been  admired 'by  the  beft  judges ;  but  Sca- 
liger  did  not  like  bis  Latin  poetry.   He  was  very  fuccefsful  in 
a  Latin  tranflatior*  of  Dlodorus  Svculus,  which  he  publifhed 
with  the  original :  he  tranflated  aHb  into  Latin,  the  Greek 
poet*  of  Cointus  Smyrnaeus,  or  Quiatus  Calaber,  concerning  ^^m" 
the  taking  of  Troy ;  and  added  fome  corrections  to  it.     At 
l^ft,  he  was  appointed  profeflpr  of  Hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of 
Wittemberg,  afcd  died  there  in  1 606.     He  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  which  it  is  w>C  material  to  mention  here  :   a 
catalogue  of  them  may  be  feen,  by  any  one  who  defires  it)  in 
Niccron's  Hommes  Illuftres,  &c.  torn.  LXIL 

RICAUT,   or  R  YC  A  U  T,(Sir  Paul)  an  Engliflu 
writer,  was  the  tenth  fan  of  Sir  Peter  Ricaut*  and  the  author  ^ 
of  fome  ufefid  worjks.     When,  and  where  he  was  born,  is  not   Colliers 
mentioned  ;  nor  yet  where  he  was  educated  :  but  his  educa-  BiogMph. 
tion  was  undoubtedly  a  genteel  one.      He  travelled  many  Britan. 
years,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  alio  in  Afia  and  Africa  5  and 
performed  fome  public  fervLces*    In  1661,  when  the  earl  of 
Winchelfea  was  fent  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  he  weiit  as  his  fecretary  >  and  while  he  continued 
in  that  ftation,  which  was  eight  years,  he  wrote,  *«  The  pre- 
4*  feptStaje  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  books ;  contain- 
c*  lag  the  maxims  of  the  Turkish  Pojitie,  their  Religion,  and 
«  Mjlifaty  DifcifKne,"     Illuftrated  with  figures,  and  printed 
at  London  1 670.  in  folio.     Rkaut  afferts,  in  this  work,  that 

'  the 
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themahometan  women  have  no  hopes  of  going  to  Heaven :  but, 

USEIGH.  **  Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  he  is  miftaken,  they  expe&ing  to  be  one 
day  admitted  there  as  well  as  the  men.  Afterwards,  he  was 
made  conful  for  the  EngliOi  nation  at  Smyrna  ;  and  during 
his  refidence  here,  at  the  command  of  king  Charles  II.  com- 
pofed,  M  The  prefent  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
**  churches,  anno  Chrrfti,  1 678."  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  presented  it  with  his  own  hands  to  his  majefty  ;  and 
it  was  published  in  1679,  8vo.  Having  acquitted  himferf,  for 
the  fpace  of  eleven  years,  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  the  Tur- 
key-Company, he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England  ;  where 
he  Kvcd  rn  Jhonor  and  good  efteem.  The  earl  of  Clarendon, 
hemg  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1685,  made  him 
/  his  principal  fecretary  for  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Con- 
naughf :  and  king  James  II.  knighted  him,  xonftituted  him 
1  one  of  the  privy  council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  revolution  in 
1688.  Soon  after  this  he  was  employed  by  king  William,  as 
his  refident  with  the  h an fe- towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  namely, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen ;  where  he  continued  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  the  utmift  fatisfa&ioti.  At  length,  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  had  leave  m  170a  to  return 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  December  that  year.  He  was 
'  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  for  many  years  before  his  deceafe  ; 
and  a  paper  of  his,  upon  the  Sable  Mice,  or  Mures  Norw- 
gitiy  is  publiflied  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfa&ions.  »*  He  un- 

***5*-      <ferftood  perfe&ly  the  Greek  both  ancient  and  modern,  the 
Turkrfli,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages* 

He  was  the  author  of  fome  other  produ&ions,  betides  thofe 
already  mentioned.  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  Knolles's 
hiftory  of  the  Turks,  from  1623  to  1677,  1680-in  folio :  and 
again,  from  1679  to  1699,  1700  in  folio*  making  together 
with  Knolles  three  volumes.  He  continued  Platina's  Livesof 
the  popes,  from  1 471  to  his  own  time.  He  translated  from 
the>Spani(h  ofGarcilaflb  de  la  Vega  into  Engl  ifh,  "The 
4*  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  in  two  parts, "  folio;  and 
there  goes  alfo  under  his  name,  "  The  Spaniih  Critick," 
*68 1,  8vo. 
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RI CC I O  L  U  S  (Joannes  Baptista)  an  Italian  aftrd* 
nomer,  mathematician,  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1598  ;  and,  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  admitted  into  the  fo*   Weidkri 
ciety  of  the  jefuits.   He  had  very  uncommon  parts  joined  with   ^ouomm 
as  uncommon  application  ;  fo  that  the  progrefs  he  made  in  xV<  fea.  75. 
every  branch  of  literature  and  fcience  was  very  extraordinary. 
He  was  ordered  to  teach  rhetoric,  poetry,  philofqphy,  and. 
fcholaftic  divinity,  in  the  jefuits  colleges  at  Parma  and  Bono- 
ma  ;  yet  applied  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  to  the  making  ob* 
fervations  in  geography,  chronology,  and  aftronomy.     This 
was  his  natural  bent,   a#d  at  length  he  obtained  leave  from 
his  fuperiors,  to  quit  all  other  employment,  that  he  might  de- 
vote himfelf  intirely  to  it.     He  proje&ed  a  large  work,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  to  contain  as  it  were 
acompleat  fyftem  of  philofophical,  mathematical,  and  aftro- 
nomical  knowledge.     The  firft  of  thefe  parts,  which  regards 
aftronomy,  came  out  at  Bologna  1651,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
with  this  title :  J.  B.  Riccioli  Almageftum  Novum,  Aftrono- 
miaro  veterem  novamque  comple&ens,  obfervationibus  alio-. 
rum  &  propriis,  novifque  theorematibus,  problematibus  ac  ta- 
bulis  promotam.     Ricciolus  imitated  Ptolemy  in  this  work* 
by  colle&ing  and  digefting  into  proper  order,  with  obferva- 
tions,  every  thing  ancient  and  modern,  which  related  to  his 
ftbjeft  ;  fo  that  Gaflendus  very  juftly  Called  his  Almageftum 
flovum,  promptuariunV  &  thefaurum  ingentem  Aftronomia?,  in  vita  Co- 
**  A  large  ftorehoufe   as   it  were,    and  treafury  of  Aftro-  Pcrmc4#- 
"nomy." 

Ricciolus  did  not  compleat  his  plan,  by  pubtfhing  his  fc- 
cond  and  third  parts :  he  only  published  fome  fele<9t  portions 
of  thofe  parts, ;  as  Geographia  &  Hydrographia  Reformat^ 
1 661:  Aftrononaia  Reformata,  1665  :  Cnronologia  Reforma- 
ta,  1669  :  all  printed  at  Bologna  in  folio.  He  died  in  167 1, 
aged  73. 

R I  C.H  A  R  D  S  O  N  (  Samuel  )  a  very  celebrated  En- 
glifh  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  revolution,  1688  ; 
and  bred  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  printer*  which  he  exerci&d  all 
bis  life  with  diftinguifhed  eminence.  Though  he  underftood 
ao  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  raifcd  himfejf  to  a  confider- 
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able  degree  of  merit,  and  acquired  a  ftill  more  confi4er- 
abie  portion  of  fame,  as  an  author  in  the  romance-way.  His 
Pamela,  Cldriffa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  have  been  uni* 
verbally  read ;  and  they  (hew  a  wonderful  power  over  the  paf- 
fions,  in  which  Ms  ftrength  chiefly  lay.  His  purpofe  wa$  to 
promote  virtue  and  rnfcral  $2ifecYion  :  and  hence^  like  many 
other  writers,  who  havebeeti  animated  with  this  noble  zeal, 
he  was  led  to  defcribfr  humart  nature,  rather  as  he  wUhed  her 
to  be,  than  as  (he  really  is ;  not  as  (he  appears  in  her  prefent 
depraved  (late,  but  as  (he  Would  appear  reformed  and  purified : 
and  we  may  venture  to  (ay,  that  whoever  (hall  form  their 
judgment  of  the  human  kind  frorti  Mr.  Richardfon,  and  affix 
to  it  all  thofe  effeminate  and  fantaftjc  ideas  of  fentimenty  deli- 
cacy9  and  rtfitement,  which  hisdefcriptiorrs  are  too  apt  to  fug-, 
gett,  will  find  theftifelves  little  qualified  for  commerce  with 
thfe  world.  The  tntth  is,  this  ingenious  writer,  with  a  view 
of  exalting  the  nature  of  man,  has  adopted  Shaftefbury's 
fyftem  6f  it,  as  the  foundation  of  his  works  :  while  others 
have  adopted  that  erf  Hobbes,  with  a  view  of  degrading  it. 
But  have  either  of  them  philofophifed  rightly  ?  is  human  na- 
ture either  fo  good  as  Shafteftmry,  or  fo  bad  as  Hobbes,  hath 
dtifcribed  it  ?  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  is  more  oF  the  mixed 
kind  ;  hath  in  it  much  of  good  and  much  of  evil,  which  pre- 
vail in  different  pcrfons  according  to  the  temperament  and 
oonftitution  of  each  :  and  this  being  in  reality  the  cafe,  it 
(houM  feem  that  they,  who,  like  Fielding,  have  reprefented  it 
thus,  have  reprefented  it  the  moft  truly;  and  the  moft  like 
itfelf. 

A  ftroke  of  the  palfy  carried  Mr.  Richardfon  off4,  after  a 
few  days  illnefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July;  1761.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue  :  which,  for  aught  we  have 
^ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  (hewed  in  his  life  and  coftver- 
fation,  as  well  as.  in  his  writings.  Bsfides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  iEfop's  Fables,  a  Tour  thro* 
Britain,  4  vol.  and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  Bufi- 
nefs  and  other  Subjects.  He  is  (aid  to  have  delighted  in  let- 
ter-writing from  his  childhood  ;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
eafily  led  to  throw  bis  romances  into  that  form :  which,  if  tt 
enlivens  the  hiftory  in  fome  refpe&s,  yet  lengthens  it  with  ua~ 
iaterefttng  prate,  and  formalities  that  mean  nothing ;  and  . 

on 
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on  that  account  is  fometimes  found  a  little  tedious  and  fa- 
tiguing. 

After  alt,  k  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  writings  of  this  inge- 
nious perfon  have  not  always  had  the  good  effeds  he  intended; 
but  on  the  contrary,  inftead  of  improving  a  natural,  haVe 
made  many  an  artificial  chara&er :  have  helped  to  fafhion 
many  a  pretty  gentleman,  who  all  fentimehtak  delicate,  anft 
rtjbudi  has  affe&ed  to  defpife  his  fellow  ^creatures,  as  a  tribe 
of  low,  grofs,  uncivilifed  animals,  and  of  a  fpecies  plainly  dif- 
ferent, when  compared  with  the  finifhed  and  tranfcendant  fu» 
pcriorityofhimfelf. 

R IC  HELET  (  CjesAR  Peter  )  a  Prendh  writer,**- 
mous  for  being  the  firft,  who  publiflied  a  di£tronary  ahnoft 
entirely  fatyrical,  was  born  at  Cheminon  in  Champagne,  in 
163 1.  He  was  the  friend  of  Patru  and  d'Ablancourt ;  and,  BaffleUom, 
like  them,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  Ian-  II; 
guage  with  fitfeefs.  He  compofed  a  dictionary  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  upon  it>  which  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable than  it  was,  if  it  had  not  been  alfo  full  of  fatyrical 
refeftions  and  obfeenities.  It  was  firft -published  in  one  vo- 
lume 4to.  at  Geneva  1680  ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
which  happened  in  1698,  enlarged  with  a  great  number  of 
new  articles  to  two  volumes  in  folio,  as  is  the  edition  of  Ly- 
ons in  1  721 .'  Another  edition,  three  volumes  folio,  was  pub- 
lifted  at  Lyons  in  1727,  and  a  very  neat  one  in  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Amsterdam  in  1 732  ;  and  laftly,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
at  Lyons  *  755. 

Richeta  made  a  French  traftflation  of  "  The  Gonqueft  df 
M  Florida,"  by  Garcilaffode  la  Vega  1  And  to  this  is  prefixed 
a  preface  concerning  the  life  and  writings  of  Richdet.  He 
compofed  feme  other  pieces,  in  a  grammatical  and  critical 
way,  relating  to  the  French  tongue. 

RICHLIEU  (John  Arm  and  du  Plemis  de)  a 
great  cardinal  and  minifter  of  ftate  in  France,  and  alio  a  man  ' 
tf  letters  and  an  Author,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  the 
trfle  of  Richelieu,  the  5th  of  September   1585,     He  went  Du  p. 
though  his  ftudies  with  great  fuccefe  ;  and  hawing  taken  his   Auteurs 
Agrees  at  the  Sorbose,  ho  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ok-  ^JfTf  Ca,lt- 
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tained  of  pope  Paul  V.  *  diQ>enfation,  to  be  bifliop  of  Lucotf 
at  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  At  his  return  to  France, 
Jbe  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  function  of 
preaching ;  and  his  reputation  this  way  procured  him  the 
office  of  almoner- to  the  queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities 
in  the  management  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecretary  of 
Sate,  in  1616  ;  and  the  king  foon  gave  him  the  preference  to 
all  his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquifs  d'An- 
cre  having  produced  -a  revolution  in  ftate-affairs,  Richelieu 
retired  to  Avignon ;  Where  he  employed  himfelf  in  com* 
pofing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  One  great  obje£k  of 
his  ambition  being  to  reduce  the  Htrgonots  to  the  catholic 
profeffion,  he  employed  his  pen  among  dther  means  to  effect 
it ;  and  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1618  a  treatife,  inlitled,  *«  The 
*c  principal  points  of  the  catholic  faith,  deferlded  againft  the 
«4  writing  addreffed  to  the  king  by  the  minifters  of  Charen- 
<c  ton."  He  publifhed  alfo,  with  the  fame  view,  **  The 
<c  irioft  eafy  and  certain  method  of  converting  thofe,  who  arc 
**  feparated  from  the  church."  Thefe  pieces  are  written  with 
cc  force  and  vivacity.  He  wrote  alfo,  *«  A  Catechifm,"  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  doftrine  of  the  church  in  a  clear  and 
concife  manner;  and  a  treatife  of  piety,  called,  "  The 
"  perfe&ion  of  a  Chriftian."  Thefe  are  his  theological 
works  i  and  they  have  been  often  printed. 

The  king  having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  Was  made  a 
cardinal  in  1622;  and,  two  years  after,  firft  minifter  of  ftate, 
and  grand  mafter  of  the  navigation.  The  hiftory  of  his  life 
would  be  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  therefore  muft  not  be 
expe&ed  from  iis.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that,  being  a  man 
of  prodigious  capacity*  and  of  a  reftlefs  and  infatiable  am* 
bition,  he  formed  ta  himfelf  vaft  defigns ;  and  this  made  his 
whole  life  nothing  but  a  feries  pf  agitations  and  inquietudes. 
He  proje&ed  the  aboliflxing  o£  calyihifm  in  France,  and 
would  have  done  it  by  fair  means  ;  but,  finding  that  impof- 
fible,  he  refolved  to  do  it  by  force.  Other  cafes, in  the  mean 
time  interpofed,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  defigft. 
He  found  himfelf  frequently  under  neceffitics  of  combating 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  family,  the  whole 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  often  Lewis  XII ^himfelf.  He  did  not 
necleft  at  the  fame  time-  to  cultivate  literature,  and  to  ihew 
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hlmfelf  a  patron  9f  raen^  of  Jetters.     Neyerthqlefs,  ,hc  was; 

not  tree  from  thofe  paffions,  which  are  iut^too  apt  to  feize; 

this  order  of  men.     It  is  feiJom,  that  a.  maa  pf  power  par 

tronifes  good   artifls,,  when, be  happens  to  be  one  himfelf: 

and  this  was  precisely  Richelieu's  cafe.,  Being  himfelf -ft 

poet,  lie  envied  CorneUle  the  glory  of  hjsC^d,;  and,  in  1637* 

obliged  the  French  academy  to  publifh'  acriticifm  upon  it  to 

its  difad  van  rage.     Yet  he/  loved  able-  men  of  (ajl  profefEons*. 

and  caufed  the  arts  and  fciences  to  flouriih  in  the  kingdom*. 

Hefhewed  a  particular  regard,  to.  divines,  i and  chofe  thofe, 

who  were  moft  remarkable  for  their  abilities  and  virtues*  to 

Sll  the  bifhppricks  with.     He  caufed  the  Sorbonne  to  be  re.-      .      ,      ' 

built,  and  became  the  protector  of  it.     He  abounded  rathee   •'•     :    ;  * 

with  great  qualities,  than  good  ones  ;  arid  therefore  wag; 

much  admired,  but  not  at  all  beloved.     He  died  in  164a. 

amidft  ftorms  and  perils*  before  he  had  completed  any  of. 

bis  defigns  ^  leaving  behind  him  a  name  fomewhat  dazzling,* 

but  by  no  means  dear  and  venerable.  '  He  was  buried  in  th<f 

magnificent  church  of  the  Sorbonne,   which  he  had  rebuilt ; 

and  a  noble  ,  monument  was  erected  ovex;  him,  which  was. 

cfleemed  a  m  after- piece  of  the  celebrated  fculptor  and  arc  hi-. 

te&Girardon. 

Betides  the  writings  above-mentioned,  there  go. under  the 
name  of  this  piinifter,  "  A  Journal,"  in  two.  volmnes, 
M  12010  ;  Letters,  in  i2mo  -r  and  «4  A  Political  Teffcmiem."  ' 
in  12010  :  all  treating  of  politics  and  {late-affairs^  Cardinal 
Mazarine  carried  on  Richeljeu?&,  plan,  and  completed  many 
of  the  fchemes,   which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfiuifhe4,  .- 

<  ft  , 

KlGALTIUS    (Nicolas)   a  very  ingenious    and 
learned  man,  was  the  fongf  a  phyfician,  and, born  at  Paris 

in  1577.     ^e  was  bought  *JP  ^P0?  the  jefuits,  and  after-   d„  Pin, 
wards  admitted  advocate  j   but,,  not  being  able  to  conquer  Bibi.  Aut. 
the  difguft,  he  had  conceived  to  the  profefliori  of  the  law,  he  Ton!  VI 
devoted   himfelf  intirely.  to  the  pyrfuit-of  polite  literature.   Nicergn, 
The  public  received  the  iirft  fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  Fu-   Tola• XXf* 
nusParafiticum,  printed  in,.  1596;   the  ingenuity  and  learn- 
wg  of  which  fo  charmed   Thuanus,  that  he  immediately 
took  him  into  friendflup,  and  made  him  the  companion  of     - 
Ms  ftudies.     This  excellent  gerfon  conceived,  a  particular  ef- 
Vol.  X,  Li  teem 
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teem 'for  hrm  ;  a*  appeared,  when  he  died  in  1617,' from1 

His  naming  him   in  his  will,  to  fupiertntend  thfc  education 

Of  his   children;     He    was4  chofert  with  Iftac  Cafaubon, 

to  put  the  king's  library  intowdtr;'  and  in  t6 id,  when 

tfiat  learned  man  went  over  to  fpend  fome  tikie  iri  Etigland 

with  James  I,  fufceeeded  hFm  -in  the  office  of  librarian  to 

Hie  king.     His  majefty  conferred  on  htm  other  merles  of 

diftin£tionr£  '  ihade '  him  procurer- general   of  the;  (upreme* 

court  of  Nancys  counfellor  of  tiki  parliament  of -Met*,  and 

then  intendant -of'thar  province.     He  died  inf  1654,  after  ^ 

having  given  numerous  proofs  of  uncommon  erudition:    His 

labors  upon-  Cvprjan  arid  Tertullian  are,  what,  he  isf  now  m 

Chiefly  remembered  for.     His  notes  dre  learned  and  critical; 

but  the  matter  of  fonte  of  them*  (hew-  him  to  hkve  beeh  not 

an  extraordinary  *good  catholic-  'He  takes  occrfftoit  to' ob* 

ferve,:  from  a  dafftga  in  TertuUiaii's  «■  Exhortation  to  Chat- 

"  tlty,"  that  teythen  have  -aT  right  -and  power  to-  confecrate 

the  eucharift,  when  there  is  rto  opportunity  of  recurring,  tfr 

the  regular  minifters ;  and  this,  witti  other  heterodoxies  of  a 

fimilar  kind,  not  only  gave  offfende  to  thofe  of  hi*  own 

communion,  hut  even  to  forti*  ef*ours.  *  u  Rigaftitis,  fays 

Mr.  Dodwell,  "though  an  ingenious  and  learned' critic,  is 

<*  by  no-  means  exatt  upon  the fubje&she  treats  of:  for, 

V  though  of  the  Roman  cotnrfrariibn,  he  is  often  fdund  on' 

'*  the  fide  of  the  Cfclvtoifts  ;*  and,  when  he  nlcets  with  any 

w  thing  in  the  -authors  he  pubRftes;  that  appears  cdntrarjr 

H  to  the  cuftoms,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  the  uriJverfal 

<c  church,  he  retoirks  <it  with  great  care;  perhaps  to  ren-' 

"  der  his  notes  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  by  prefenting 

**  him  with  fometfcfttg  <new'  ahd'iinexpe&ed.'^  *  It  is*  probar 

ble,  that  many  pttfohs  may  not  think  the  wotfe  t)f  Rigal* 

tius  as  an  editor,  for  the  cenfuse  here  pSfied  on  him  by  Mr. 

Dodwell.  :   ! 
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RI T  T  E  R  8  H  U  S I  US  (CotfR  adus)  a  leaded  dvilian 
of  Germany,  was  the  fon  of  Balthafar  RitterfhufiusofBrurtt 
wick,  and  born  there  the  2:5th  of '  September^  1560.  He 
was  taught  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  his  own  country ; 
and  then,  in  1580,  went  to  Helmftad,  whefe  he*' applied 
himfelfto  the  civil  law  >  b\tt  withotit'negle&fngth*  Belles 
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■    Lektres*  which  he  ealtiv&tedall  hfe  Nf*.  •  ftewas  attacked 
;   by  the  plague  in  this  town,  but  happily  recovered  of  it*     Htf  • 

went  to  Altorf  iiv  1584,  to  pmfir  by  the  leSures  of  Gifeiifas*  /  .! 

for  whom  he  conceived  a  particular'  efteem.  Me  began  to  •  /  : 
HaveJ  in  1587,  went  through  part  bf  Germany,  and  carta 
to  Bohemia.  Being  afterwards  at  Bafil  in  1592,  he  tfc*n  .  ■  f 
took  the  degree  oftto&brof  law.  He  returned  to  Altorf; 
to  take  the  proteflbr's  chair,  Which  the  curators  of  the  univer* 
fity  had  gtvfcft  hiffl '  (bme  time  before*  He  had  many  advan«* 
tageou*?  pibpbfeH  from7  other  univerfities  of  Germany  and 
Hoflarid,  but  Wis  -attachment  to  Altorf  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  accept  them,  fie  died  at  Altorf  the  asth  of  May  1613; 
after  having  married  two  wives,  by  whom  he  had  nine  chil- 
dren; Two  of  hfs  fons,  •  George  and '  tfichofas,  dtftinguifli- 
cd  them&Jves  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  George  wffotd 

menfaofrbls  fcthtfft  l         ,    ;    .  '    -         * 

\  ftitterfhufias  w4b»  a  matt  of  oonfirmmate  learning,  and 
exactly  ffcjlled  ^rt^h^Greeto  and  Latin  tongues.  -  He  i&  faid 
to  have  had,#Gfnei«afcd'  Hefiod  (b  perfectly  by  heart,  as  ottce* 
ki  a  cowveriaU^MA'with  a  learned  young  gentleman*  td  hiv* 
(jxprefled  all  h^  hdd  dcc^fion  w  fay  in  the  verfes  ofiHomef* 
Helwasan  adVrraMe  critic,  and  wrote  notes  upori  Wn/  an* 
dent  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  -which  have  been*  inferred  in 
the  bed  editions  of-thble  authors;  Thus  Burm*tt,  in  hit 
edition  of  Phsedrus  i6<j#,  8vo,  has  carefully  inferred  the  in-* 
tire  notes  of  Ritterlhufius,  whom  he  calls  in  his  preface 
Germaniai  fu»  quondam  otnamfcntum,  &  non  mindris  Gal* 
Kae  decus.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works  in  vari- 
ous ways 5  in  his  >  own  particularly,  as  a  civilian  ;  and  an 
edition  of  Oppikh  in  8vo,'  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  i$gf.  All 
the  learned  have  agreed  in  theft  encomiums  on  hi  hi. 

.  :-,    .  .    *    '■ 

»  r 

ROBINS  (Benjamin)  anEnglifli  mathematician  of  prefcw to 

great  genius  and  eminence,   Wa!s  born  at  Bath  in  Somerfeu  "  Matbe* 

(hire  1707,     His  patents  werfe  of  low  condition,  and  qua*  "'rraastf' 

kersj  and  coBfequ^ntly   neittef  able  from   their   circum*  **ttbtIfte. 

fiances,  nor  wilting  from  their  feMgious  profeflibrt \  to  have  «  r^w* 

him  much inftrucied  in  that  »ktrid  of  learning,  which  they  ffafiM™* 

are  taught  to  defpjfe  as  human1.  ?  Neverthelefs,  he  made  an  «<  ™yI/}*- 

eafriy  and  toptffing  progress  various  branches  of  feience  •'<™cy»"w<* 
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"<%hZ*   &*v4  literature-,  In   tb«  tfe^hematjcs  pa/ ticularly ;   and  hi* 
u  EafllH-      friend^ 'being  defirous,  .it^at.  he  might  continue  his  purfuits, 
"<** c™'     atri  that  his  mrritr  might  not  be  buried  ta  obfcurity,  wiftcd 
PuWifliedby   *bat  ne  cpuld  be.  properly  recommended  to  teach  this  fcience 
{ """m^d1"  ***  London.     Actordiriglyj:  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  in  thi* 
Lond.  1761.  wa,y»was  font  up  hither,  and  {hewn  to  Dr.  Pcmberton>.the 
»  *  toIs.      author  of  the  "  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophy  "7 
who^.  thence  conceiving' a  good  opinion' of  the  writer,  for 
a  farther  trial  of  his*  proficiency  fent  him  foine  problems, 
wh^ch  Mr.  Robins  folyed  very  much  to  hi?  fatisfa&ion.    He 
then  came  to  London,  where  he  confirmed  the  opinion, 
which*  had  been  pre-tfoficeived  of  his  abilities  and  know- 
ledge.-. I.  ;.  ,•    c 

-But  though  JMr.Robini  was  pqiTeflfd  of  much  more  (kill* 
than.isiufually  required  in  a  common  teacher  ;  yet  being  very 
young,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he*  ftould  employ  fome 
time  jn.perufing  the  beft  writers,  upoa  th*  fublimer  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  before  he  undertook .  publjckly  the  m- 
ftru&ion  of  others.  In  this  interval,  hefides  .improving  him-* 
felf  in  thp  modern  language^,  he  had  opportunities  of  ready- 
ing, iri  I  particular  the.  works  of  Apolldnjiis,  'Archimedes, 
Fernjaty  ifjuygcns,  DeAVit,  SI ufius,  James  Gregory,.  Dh 
BarroW,.  Sir  Ifaac  Ne\Vt0ii,  rDr,  Taylor,  and  Mr,  Cotes. 
Thefe  authors  he  readily  understood  without  any  affiftance, 
of  which  he  gaverfiequent  proofe  to  We  friends  :  one  was,  a 
jtemonftratiop.i  of  the  Jaftpropofition  of  Sir  j/aac  Newton's 
treatife  on  .quadratures*  which,  was  thought  not  undefer- 
ying,  a  pla^jn  lhepbijofophtcal  trfewfaftions.  No.  397^  for 
J?2?*  $QV  *on§  *&*U  wi  importunity,  offered  him  of  ex- 
hibiting tq  the  public  a  fpecimen  alfo  of  his  knowledge  in 
natural  philofophy.  .,Thp  royal,  Jtcaffeiny  of  fqiences  at  Ea- 
ris  had  propofed  ampng  their  prize -quefti  on  s  in  1724  and 
^  7*3(6,  to  dernonft rate  t the  laws  of  motion  in  bodies  im- 
pinging on  one  another.  .  Tfee/oelebrate;d  M.  John  Bernoulli 
iiere  condefcendcxl  ^o  be;  a  candidate  ;  and  though  his  differ-4 
tation  loft,  the  reward,; he,  appealed  to  the  learned  wor)d  by 
printing  it  in  1727*  ;.  He  therein  endeavoiired  to  eftablifh 
%  •  Jyl,  Leibnitz's  opinion  of  &$  force  of  bodies  in  motion  from 
theefTefis  of  their  flriking  againft  fpringing  materials ;.  as 
fonor    Pplcni   had   before  attempted  tp  evince  the  ftme 
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thing  froip  experiments,  of  bodies  falling  on  foft  and  yield* 
ing  fubftances.  But  tsp  the  infufficipney  pf  Poleni's  argn> 
ments  had  been  deinonftrated  in  the  ghijofophical  traniap- 
tions,  No.  371,  for  1722;  fo  Mr,  Robins  publi&ed.u* 
"  The  Prefent  State  of .  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  for^M*j? 
1728,  a  confutation  $f  Bernoulli's^  performance*  which  was 
allowed  to  be  unanfwerable,     • 

Mr.  Robins  now.  began  to  take  fcholars,  and  about  this 
time  quitted  the  .  peculiar  garb,  and  profefl^pn  of  a  quaker ; 
for  having  neither- en thufiafm. nor  fuperftuion.  in  his  nature* 
as  became  a  mathematician*  he  foop  got-  over  the  prejudices 
of  education-  But  though  he  profefled  to  teaqh  the  mathe* 
matics  <*nly,  he  would  frequently  affift  particular  friends  in 
other  matters  ;  for  be  was  a  men  of  unlv^er/al  knowledge ; 
and  .the  confinement  of*  this  way  of  life  not  fuiting  with  his 
difpofition  which  was  active,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and 
went  into  other,  .courfes>,  that  required  more  exefciftb 
Hence  he  tried  many  laborious  experiment^  in  gunnery;  be* 
lieving,  that  .the.  rejiftance  of  the  air  had  ,a ,  much  grater 
influence  on  fwift  proje&iles,  than  was  generally  fuppqfed# 
Hence  he  was  led  £0.  sonfi^er  thofe  mechanic  arts,  that,  do* 
pended  on  mathematical  principles^  in  which  he  might  epv» 
ploy  his  inveption  ;  as,  the  conflru&ing  ?f?  mills,  the^twiijcU 
ing  ^f  bridges,  draining  ©f  fens?  rendering. ri vers  navigab]e,> 
and  making  of  harbours.  ^Among  other  arts  of  this  .kindy 
fortification  very  mucb  euga^ged  his  .aif^rjtiop  ;  wherein,  be 
met  with  opportunities  :o£  perfc&ing  hinifelf,  by  a  view;  o£ 
the  principal  ftrong  places  .of. Flanders,  in. ioroe  journeys  he> 
made  abroad  with  perrons' of  diftinftipn..  -    w."    .   n      '  ■< 

On  his  return  home  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he  foun£ 
the  learned  here  amufed  with  Dr.  Berkeley's,  treat}fe,  prinjed 
in  1734,  and  intitled,  c<  The  Analyft  j'  in  which  an  exami-v 
nation  was  made  jnto,  the. grounds  of  the  fluxionary  me- 
thod, and  occafion  taken  from  thence  to  exblode  the  method; 
Robins  therefore  was  advtfed  to  clear  up  this  affair,  by  giving* 
a  full  and  diftinfl  accqunfc  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  do£trines, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections,  without 
naming  them,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  author  of  the 
Analyft;  and  accordingly  he  publifbed  in  j 735,  <4  A  Dif- 
<c  courfe  concerning  the  nature  and  certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac 
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.  ^Newton's  thiiftoivf  fluxions,  Arid  6F  prime  krfj  ultimate 
^jatids."  Some  e^en bfthofe,  vJhb'had  Written  smaihft  the 
Anafyft,  taking  etfceptibn'at  Mr. 'Robins's  mamrer4  bf  de* 
fending  Sir'  Ifaafc"  Newton's  db&rine,  Tie  afterwards  vrrbte 
twbor  three  additional  difcoutfesv  In  173.8,  He  aeifentf^dhSir 
Ifaac  -Newton  agalftft  fcri  objc&ion  coiWaJWetHn  a  tfofetft^the 
end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Math'o,  fiVe  Ccrfrriotheofia  pu$rt- 
fisV  written  by  Mr.:  Baxter,  the  'author1  of  the  u  Inquiry  ft\tp 
f*  tlie  Nature'  of  the'humari  SotB"  f'ihd  the  year  after^ 
printed  "  Rerfrarfcs'ori  M.  Eulert  TreatHeoip Motion, .oh 
**  J&¥;  SmitVs- Syftefh  of  Optics', ;  ;aiid  on  Dn  JurinY  Dif- 
*•  coutfe  of  dHHnft  and  indifttrfa'  Villein}"  annexed  to  t*r. 
Smith's  work.'         :  '  * : '  ; ''   J'  Vj   ■"•  J       :  e   ''  •    *' 

-  In  thb  mean*  time  Mt:RobtnSVvp^^foi^anees  We're  ttbi 
eohfihed  tb  mathematical  fubjefts  {  far*  fa  the  yeir  ^739, 
there  came  out  three*  pamphlets  -updnp6Ktical  alFaifs,  /  which 
did  him  great  honour*  The  fiitf  was  hnfttedi  "  Obferva- 
"  tiohs  on  the  ptefenlr^Conventibh  witt 1 'Spain  :*'ttfs^eCQnd, 
'*  A>  Natfative'trf '  wEat  paffed '  in  the  Common  Hill  *?  the 
"  citizens  of  London/  aflembled.' for r  tfie  Jele&ibn  of  a  lord 
•<  mdyor  :"  the  third,  "'  An  Addrefs  to  itie  fcle&ors  and  other 
"  free  fubjeas  of  Great  Britain,  bctallKhdd  by  the.latj?  &9: 
«*  ceffibn ;  in  wtiffch  is  contained  i  j^rticVlaY  'a^${i(it'b£  all 
**  our  negotiations  with  Spam,  and  theft  treatment  dfJ\b  for 
«•  above  ten  years  paft."  The'fe  were  all  ^ubfiflied^ghfeia 
Bh  name  ;  and  the  firft  and  laft  weW  ti>  imlverfefly  effete!, 
rffet'they  were  'gene'rally  reputed  'to  'have  beiin  the'pjrotfti^ri 
ctfrtie  great  man  hinffelf,  who^was  alTthe  head  6f  tfte  \oJi- 
pofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  They  thrived  6?  fuch  ttffii- 
fequence  to  Mr.  Robins,  as  to  occafion  his  bein£  eftii>loye4'  ifl 
a  Very  hbnourable  pofl;  for  tHe  patriots' 'at  lerigth  ;gatoi% 
ground  againft  Sir  Robert,  atid  a  comKifttee  of  :the-ho'ufe 
of  commons  being  appointed  to  exafrflne  intorhis'  tfall'cbrt- 
du&,  be  was  chofen  their  fectetitfjK  trBfit  after  a»cbmmlttee 
Rati  prefented  two  reports  of  thefr'ftfdce'edfhgs,  a  fUtfdeftftop 
Vras  put  to their  farther  progfe&tff  a'  tenipi^feHe  BkW^efeA 
the  contending  parties.      '  "' ','M        '  ''" '    '" 

**In  1742,  Mr.  Robins',  being  igain  aYldfufe,  tnifeKfl^Ta' 
fmall  treatife,  intitled,"  NewPrmciptesofGuiiti?rf-^'toh-\ 
tairiing  the  refult  of  mahy  ex^feK'irfe^^e  had^atlei  by  which 
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aie  discovered  -the  fo^ce  of  gunpowder,  <  fpji  Ae  different ift 
the  refilling  power  oif  th^  air  to.fwift.ajidilow  motion*  This 
{reatife  was  fpieceded  by  aa  account  of  tlje.  progrefs,  which; 
modern  fortification  haiix^^fran}  its  firft  rife;  as  alfo  oil 
the  inveruion  of  gun-powder jj.^qd  of  what,  had  already  beea 
performed  in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Upon  a  difcourfe  coa^ 
tailing  c^rtftw-experinieiits  being  publi£he4!tft.the  <c  Pbpio- 
v  jQtecA Xranjafitins',"  in  order  to  invalidate  fome  opinion^,  No.  465. 
of  Mr-  ^°bi.ns,  he.  thought,  proper,;  iifan  aqepunt  he.gavn 
ef  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfa&ions,  to  fc^k*  jieUee  of  ttlpfo  No.  469. 
wperjmems  ;  and  in  cwfequ*iK*-<>f  t|ii#f  feteft^  difcttatfoitt 
of  bv»von,4lj&«€^attppX)f  th§  ait  were  ifead*  #od  tbe«e*p5rM 
meats,  exhibited  befipre  the  jly>y  at  Society  *»ithe;jyear*  1 7416 
and  1747  j  fprwhipii  ty$  :was  0tfefente<}  .with  *gQhltfi  nfcdfel 
.by,tha|  6jpiaty%  .   ,  .  ♦    ,  «..:..  .  .   :»  \ 

ja  17&8, jcafwe  Q«^d/<iA#H»,^b«^/,fWf^^  ^VWl't 
whiclj,  {^<£h  if  c^rae*  M*  Walter  Ynaifl*  if^tfre  ticfe-page* 
m§  in  jeafHyiwrittcfi^^JMrw  Robins.  *  Of  this  voyagfr  the 
public,  h,adrfor  fome  tirrje  beea  in  expe&atiag  jof  feeing  an  ac* 
count*.  Gompo^d  *po>r  Jus  l^r<Jfliip^.^rn  Mpedlioo  ;  ,#<ar 
wliich^rpofe  the  rey„  Mr.  Richard  Walter  wfs  employed,. as 
hayipfcbeeji  cfeapkin  drboiuidAe  Centurion  tl#e  greateft  paft 
of  .t^^x^ttiop,^.  Waiter  had  accordingly  almoft  fanflt-. 
ed:  bj^aife,  Having  brought  it  down  to  Jus  pmn  departure 
frep\  $4*P&>  for  £ngkud*  when  he  proposed  to  print  ;J*& 
lyojf^  by /ul?fc^ptjon*'    it  wa$  thought  proper  however,  that 
?j^bje~pfa'g?  ftp^lA  foft  #W*w  and  correct  itt .  an<}  Mr.  R^r 
bins  iKft^/appointedf  j,  when  .upon  examination  .it  was  refolvtd* 
that;  tl^H^hol©  fl*>*4d  fee  written  intirejy  by  Mr,  Robins,  and 
th^wfcat^Mr,  Walter  bad  done,  being  aimoft  ajl  taken  ver* 
featim  ,ffein.  the /joitr^al^,  >ihoitid  ferve.  as.  materials  onlyv 
gfcnc&,the  introdtyfticfti  iitffre,  and  naany  differtations  in  the 
bo4y;ef  tfee  boofc,  jveje  compofed  •  by  Mr,  Robins  without 
bwiqg  received  jh«.'leaft;hiat  from  Mr.  Walter's  manufcriptj 
and  what  he?  ftad,^h#Kfc  tranferibed,  .  regarded  chiefly  the 
jlf'uii  and  the  Vrq&h&y  the  current^.xourfes,  bearings  di- 
ft«n»ce%  offings,  fouefdwga,  moorings,  the  qualities  of  the 
greutfd  Jtay  anchored  01^  and  fuch  particulars,  as  generally 
6Hnp  a  failor's  account.     No  production  of  this  kind  ever 
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\  met  with  a  matt  fcvoaraMe  rece£ti6n,'  four  large  iwprcflionf 
being  fold  ofF;wrtrrrrr  a1  twervcttcinth :  it  has  been  translated 
into  moft  of  thV  European  languages;  and  it  ftill  fupports  its, 
reputation,  being  this*  year  j  761  primed  here  for  the  ninth 
irme.  The'  fifth  edition  at  London  in'1749  was  revifed  and 
c'orredtetf  by  Mr.  Robins'  bimfelfc 

"Thus  becbrhrn£- famous  for  his  ability  in  Uniting,  hfcwas 
'•-*-"  rafoefted  to  cbdipofe  pn  apology  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at 
Prefton  -Pans  in  ScfefcJand.  This  was  prefixed  as  a  prefece  to 
"  the  Repot*  of  the' Proceedings  and  Opinion  of  the  Board  of 
** *  General  Officers'  #*•  their  examination  into  the  conduSi  lof 
**  Lieutenant  Gemr*l>Sir  John  Cope,  &C.*  printed  at  Ldnddn 
in?  K749  ;  Wd*Vrte  preface  was  efteemed  ft  mafter-piece  in  its 
kind.1  fAlteryferds-  Mr*  Robins  had,  by  the  favour  of  lord 
Anfon,  opportunities  of  making  farther  experiments  in  gun- 
nery; which  have  been  publifted'firtte  his  death.  He  alfo 
not,  a  IftHle  contributed  to  the  improvements,  made  in  the 
wiyal  <6bfervatory  at  Greenwich,  by  Securing  for  it,  through 
the  intereft  of  the  fame  noble  fttiorw,  a  lecbhd  mural  qua- 
rirlnt  and  other  iHttruments,  by  which  it  is  becorne  perhaps 
ther  complect  eft  Gf  aliy  obfervatorylJMheP  world.  His  reputa* 
tiorl  being  now  arrived  at  its  ft  fr  height,  he  was  .offered  the 
choice  of  two  very  considerable  employments.  The  firtt  was 
togo  to  Paris,  as  &tic  of  the*  comiftifi&ries  for  adjuftihg1  the 
limits  in  ^cadia ;  the"  other,  to;  be  engineer  general  *to1the 
Eaft  India  company,  whofe  forts^  being  In  a  moft  ruinous 
condition,  wanted  a  capable  perfon  to  put  them  into  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence.  This  latter  he -accepted,  as  it  Was  fititable 
4o  his  genius, '*nd  as  the  company**  terms  were  both  advan- 
tageous and  honourable.  He  defigned,  if  he  had  remained  in 
England,  to  have  written  a  fecond  part  of  the  "  Fiydge  rottnd 
the  World?  as  appears  from  this  following  letter  of  lord 
Anfon  fo  him,  lately  printed  by  his  lordfhip's  permiffion* 
*c  Dear  Sir,  When  I  laft  faw  yoto  iii  town,  V  forgot  to  aft 
4<  you,  whether  you  interided  to  publifl)  the  fecond  volume  of 
"'  my  voyage  before  you  leave  us  5  which,  I  confefs,  1  am 
««  very  ferry  for*  '  If  you  fhould  Jiave  foud  afidc;  all  thoughts 
^  of  favouring  the  World  with  mere  of  your  works, '  it  will 
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*be  much  difappointed,  land  no  one  in  it  more  than 

Your  Very  much  obliged 
Bath,  the  22d 
of  Q&obcr*  i  .  humble  fervant, 

•    i749v 

AN?ON. 

Mr.iRobuts,was  alio  jtrepaTtngan  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"New  Principles. of*  Gusnery  :"  but  having  provided  hint- 
(elf  with  a  compLeatfetJof  afrropomica]  and  father  inftruments, 
for  making  observation?  and  -experirnehts  in  the  Indies,  'hte 
departed  from  hence  at  Chriftmas  in  the*  year  1749 ;  and-af-i 
tera  voyage,  in  which  the  {hip  was  near,  being  caft  awayV 
arrived  at  the  Indies  the  13r.l1  of  July  175c.  There  he  im* 
mediately  fefi  about  hw  prdpdf  bufihefs  with  unwearied  dili. 
genee,  and  formedf  crimp  teat  flans  for  Fort  Su  David  and  Ma*-' 
drafs  :  but  he  lived  notitoipue  ffteavinto  exeotftitfn.  For  the 
great  difference  of  the  cii»>ate  being  beyond  hfe  conffitutlon 
to fuppott*  he  was  attached  by  a  fever  in  September;  and 
though  he  recovered  out  of  this*  yerabout  eig^fnoothsafte* 
he  fell  lrMK>  *•  lahguifhiftg  condition,  in  which  he  continued 
till  his  death.     He  died  the  29th  of  Jury,'  1751.  r>  •   «    ' 

By  his  laft  will,  he  kit  tha  publishing  hi*  mathematical 
works  t$  his  honoured  and  intimate  friend  Martin  Folkes, 
cfq;  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  James  Wrlfoty  -  "  ; 
dodor  of  phytic  5  but  the  former  of  theffe  gfentlemen  being  .' 
incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  idiforder,  for  fome  time  before  his 
death,  they  were  afterwards  puMHhed  by  the  latter,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo»  iff)  1.  Dr.  WiHbrt  has  prefixed  ah  account  of  Mn 
Robins,  from  which  this' memoir  is  extracted. 

ROCHEFOUCA'ULT  (Francis,   duke  of)    k 
great  genius  among  the  French,  wa^borri  in  1613,  and  diedl 
in  1680.     He  is  inferted  here  on  account  -of  a  Irriall  collec- 
tion of  "  Maximes  off  Sentences :"  of  which  Mr.  Voltair* 
has  not  fcmpled  to  fay,  that  it  contributed  more  than  any  - 
performance,  to  form  the  tafte  of  the  French  nation,  and 
give  it  a  true  relifh  of  propriety  and  corrednefs*    **  Though 
4<  there  is,  continues  he,  but  one  truth  running  through  this  gjeckde 
•*  whole  piece,  namely,  thztftlf-iovt  is  tbt  fpring  of  all  $ur  Louit  xtV. 
**  atfions  and  'determinations,  yet  this  thought  prefents  itfelf  c°™^  * 
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«  underififck-a  ffaritfy:  of  form!*.* VWtf*  fail  to  fafa  with 
"  new  fiirprife..  ^  It  ( js  no£  fojproperly  a  book  itfelf,  as  a  fet 
"  of  materials  to  embelMfh  a  book.     ThifeJfctlp'jcqlle&jon 
"  was jtm&brXo#t.Md[ admired:  it  accuftomed,0*r,a(tfto*s to 
"  think,  and  to  comprife  their  thoughts  in  a  lively,  fcorreft, 
«  ahd  delicate  turn  of  phrafe  j   which  was  a  merit  utterly  un- 
H.jcftown  to  an{jr  EuWq>ean ^Tker^fdrie  him,  fiarcitbe  re- 
vival;  of  I^Mjasv"1  We  harof*i6>y<rf.  this  noblbmutfectf 
«*  Memoirs  <k  4a  Jlegence  xkr^z  iRoirte.Aimc  d'Aotrkbc, 
SHw/tltfenlwith  gieat  fenfea^djadeeprperietPatioD  iptolhtngB. 
E$#  cM^m(firesk  f*y»  u  Voltaire,4  aareilill  read  ;  and,ihb,Maxn 
«<<ii»«s  ,are  taotfrnl^hciut/'  \    r;  r'  .    /     -■• 

^IRQPIIESTER  (J^H«L^iLMdTy  «rf  of)  * gw* 

wjt  in^ei^igi)  pf  Gba.rfea  II.  was  the  fon  of  Henry  earl t#f 

$4>cte$er  if.iiih?  fore  a  great  part;  io,  the  civil  wa4s*<  and  was 

the  chifif  iTi^Mgfcri^^he.kin^sipccferv^tioiT^  afce*  Ae  battle 

Some  paffa-  efWpfC*foft"  H*  w**  born  in  A^riJ^j[648'i  <sh4:rw*?  ©da* 

life  and*6      fWrf-'H|#«W**i  *»d  claffical  literature  in  the  freenfthoolst 

death  of       ftuxford,  .  tfet*  ,fe*  *cquk erf,  tiwb  Lfttto  to  fiicfe  rperfeftion, 

i°Xefer.°f  that  to  his  #^d?f  &e  retf»»£d  a  ^kk^elifhof;.lhc  fiUfit 
By  Gilbert    fle^amibeajity  of  that  tongue ;  and  af ter  war  cfer  became  cx- 

Jj^££  *%  vc^4  in;  ^authors  r«f  tlniAuguftao  agft  **h«hj* 
5tbcdit.— '  often  ir^a^-r^ r^6S9>  lje  wfes  &dbtytted  a nohle»a*  of  Wad«, 
AthcmOx.  *W  collegia  PxftKdK»uiKter  ^infpeftkm  of  pr*.  BJjiBd- 
toI.  n!  P.    ford,  *fj*Hg?fed£  ttfhpp  pf  Oxford  »l*i  Wcwcdtef .)  *a4*  hi 
kftdfc7"'    x£6*».  W^wflbl  federal  other  n^ble  perfons  actually -created 
paftfter  pf  arts  Jff.;convocatioii ;  .at.vtfuch  time-, .  Mr. ;  Wood 
fays,  he  and  n&M$}fe  was  adrc«te4  very  affi?(3^nate4y  inta 
the  fraternity  by  a  kifs  from  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity, 
Clarendon*;  who  *ben  falte  in  the  fugifrn*  chain,  Afterwards, 
fet  tr^velle^l;  fritp'  Franqe  anct  .Mtyifrfind  at  hj»r*rtynvfnN  * 
queiUed'  the  court,  which,  the  fame  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  and 
there  js  reafonrto  .believe  very  truly,:  not  only  debauched  .-his 
,  manner*  *  -bi^made  him  a  perfect  h^bfeift  in  principle.,   In 
Ae  mean  thnfl,  be  was  made  one  <tf  the  gentlemen,  of  *|he? 
bfed-chamber  to  the  Jung,  and  comfftroler  of  Woodcock,  park* 
.  w    ?  In  the  winter  of  1665,  he  went  to  fea  with  .the  earl/of  Sand- 
:  ^  ?     *  wich,  who  waa  fern  to  lie  for  the  Dutch  Eaft  Ind&  floet*f 
•'  ;,'_'.;  and  was  in  the  Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  TltapousTkkfr 

man, 


ft  O  C  H  £  6  ?  '&  ft!  $U 

roan,  when  fAc  attack  was  rnacfc'on  the'pbrt'bf  JfergenTn 
Norway,  fte -Batch  (hips  havmg-gpt  'into  tttit'porf.  !It  Vlras 
a  defpetate 'attempt ;  anrd:flurirtg  the  whole  fc&idn,  tf>erearf  ofr 
Rocfc.eftcrWd^ed  the  gittteff 'MJttjfJn/'M  g^rit(HrMg1j 
/ejmtaWWi  for  cburige.  '"  He  fd^pofted  fhbVepuMion  in  a 


a       i 


ft  Vfohftirt&r*edi3us  airrfVfeWy,  ttfe  WiffiYa'tifo'tteif  irtto  hi,nVs     „ 

thisfteW^^TW&s '^^  I6rd'Miilgrkve,;%at  works'v-11- 

"  the  eart  oT  Rochefter  Bad  lMdT6taethtog  r6Prti^*v  VttVich  kc* 

<< cordfrig-tb  liis  Ctiftt/to  WfeiVery  hiaKdotHV  T  therefore 

«fent  fcolonel  Atton,  a  Vciy-rtffifcWd  friend  6?  Wfire',  to  daM 

"  him  'tb; account  for  ftJ,:ifle  defied  the  worts; "ind  indeed 

«I  wfeS^fodn1  eonvihcetl  he  hkd'lieVer  fiM  "tfterri ;'  butih'e 

"  mere  repdrt,  though  I  foiirfd  Jrtp  he  faJ&,  'ttbligfco1  me,*  as 

j  "I  then  :faoMi]y  thought,  lifgo'on  with  the  quarrel ;  itii 

;  Kffie3riett;c&y  Was  appointed  for' us  to  figtttlinlfcbffebaek,  a 

I  "way  in ^fehglaHd  a  flfite  uhufdal,  W:  ir\tftfThis  part; to 

'  "  chaifeV  ^Accordingly,  1  aritf'ihy  fecond  lay'  ttiq  hight  before 

*  at  -KirfAtfBHHge--  privately .,' vtb  Wo'ltf  the  teftlg  fecured  a( 


.J*--., -f  .  ,---,, 

H  fedofrj^btbughran  errant  life-guard- man,'  whom/no 'body 

"tne^.    *r6'thisMr."Afl6n[tpok!  exception,  Up&W  the '  a'c£ 

*  coortWifts'  teirig  no:ifu3&*fe  'adverfory ; '  efpecfelly  coritt-* 

cc fleinW^  fifi^'exti-eriiely  Veffbe'was  mounted;  Whereas  ^ 

cc  tetdjavay  d'etiuple  of  fails  :  Upton  whfch,'  -we'^lf agreed W 

''fl&KroVfoot.    'Bun  asJttiyldrd  Rochefler  artd'  ['were 

"ridihgSiitcr'the  next  fi^Win- order  to  it,  ?lfe;ttrtd'me*,  ttodi* 

ahe  had  jftitfft  chofen^to  fiAVon  hoifeback,   b'ecaufe  h£ 

"waslb  Weik  With  a  certaih  diftemper,;  that  "tie  found  hinV-' 

w'6lf  tfiffieyit  ill  any  way,  tn'tich  lefs  On  foot" 'I' was  ex>' 


cory 

"  furM^itttout  fighting,  and  therefore1  adVifecThirii  for  both* 
H0'tir^^,: Specially  for  ills  own,  to  conftdef  better  of  it,- 

,  fuice 
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fc-$nce  I  m^be,  obliged."?  iiiy  own  defence,  tp  frjf{be&ult 

V  on  him,  by  telling  ,tbe  truth  of  the.  matter.    £Iis  aufww 

* «  was,  t^at  he  fubmitted  to  it,  and  looped;,  that  1  would  not 

JVdefire  the  advantage  of  .having,  ta  do  with  anjrman  in  fo> 

"  weak  a  condition,    1  replied  |bat  by  fuch  ,an  argument  be 

*'  had  fufficiehtly  tied  my  ba^ds^upon  condition  that  J  fnight 

••call  our.  feqpnds  to.  be ;witmj6c* of,  the  whole;,  bufinefe; 

:     .  •-  "  vvjbicb  hejcpnfentftd  to,  and  fix ^wepar^d.  \  Wh^iKyqe  rf- 

H  «  turned  tp  JLon4p»>  we  found  it  fjujl  of,  this  quarrel,  *upcp 

t      ,   «Vour  being  abfem^^ 

r  v  -  tT  «?  himjel£pbjige4  to  Wfite  down  evsry  woijl  and  prcujnftarrce 
cf  of  this,  whole  matter,  in  orde^  tp  fprcad^^egr,  where  the 
"  tru*  reason  of  pux  returning  wjtljuput  haying  feugJat.  Thi* 
it  being  never  in  the  leaft  corttradidied  or  refente4J?y.  the,  lord 
fc  Rochefter, ,  entirely  ruined. his  imputation  as  tq  <;ptffage  (of 

wbjeh.  I,w  *L*eally  forry  to>  b*  the  occafipn)  though  no 
;4  body  had  ftijl  a  greater  as  to  wit;  which  fuppp^fed  him 
;<  pretty  well  iajhp  world,  nc^itjfulanding  foaie  mpre  aeci* 
c<  dents  of  the  fame  kind,  tfyat  never  fail  to  fucceed  ofle  ano- 
c<  tb.er,  when  once  people  know  a  man's  weaknefs/' 

The  earl  pf  $ochefter,  before  he.  travelled  abroad,  bad 
given  fomewhat  into  that  diforderly  and  intemperate ,  way  of 
living,  which  the  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  upon  thq  reftor- 
ing  of  Charles, llj*  had  introduced;  yet  had  fo  far  got  the 
better  of  this  at  his  return,  that  he  hated  ncjthing  more. 
Put  falling  .into v court-company,.. where  thefe  exceffes  were 
continually  pracYifed,  he  was  brought  back  to  it^again  :  and 
the  natural  heat  of  his  fancy,  beinginflamed  with  wine,  made 
him  fo  extravagantly  pleafant*:  t&at  many,  to  be  £h?  nipre  di- 
verted by  that  humour,  ftroye.  to  engage  him  {feeper  and 
deeper  in  intemperance.  This  at  length  (o  intjrejy  fubdued 
him,  that,  as  he  told  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  to- 
gether continually  drunk :  npt  all  the  while  under  the  vifible 
effedi  of  liquor,  but  fo  inflamed  in  Jhis.  blood,  that  he  was  ne-. 
ver  cool  enough  to  be  mafler  of  bimfelf.  There  were  two 
principles  in  the  natural  temper  of  this  lively  and  witty  earl, 
which  carried  him  to  great  excefles ;  a  violent  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  a  difpofttion  to  extravagant  mirth.  The  pnq  involv- 
ed him  in  great  fenfuality,  the  other  led  him  to  many  odd 
adventures  and  frolicks.     Once  he  difguifed  himfelf  fo,  that 

'  J  c-    l"     his 
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kieneareft  friends  could  not  have  known  hini>  and  fet  Xipiia* 
Tower-ftreet  for  an  Italian  -mountebank,  whdte  >e  pra*:-' 
tiled  phyfic  for  Com*  weeks.     He  difguifed  himfelf  often  a*  a- 
porter,  or  as  a  beggar  ;  fometunes  to  follow  fame -mean  *— 
mours,  which,  for  th$  variety  of  them,  he  affefted.  A<  other: 
times,  merely  for  diverfion,  he  would  go  about  in  odd  fhapes  % 
in  which  he  a&ed  his  part  fo  naturally,  that  even  thofe,  who : 
were  in  the  fecret,  and  faw  him  in  thefe  (hapes,  could  per- 
ceive nothing,  by  which  he  might  bc.difcovered.     He  is 
faid ,to  have  been  a  generous  and  good-natured  man  in  cold 
blood,  yet  would  go  far  in  his  heats  after  any  thing,  that 
might  turn  to  a  jeft  or  matter  of  diverfion  ;  and  he  laid  out 
himfelf  very  freely  in  libels  and  (atires,  in  which  he  had  fo 
peculiar  a  talent  of  mixing  his  wit  with  his  malice,  that  all 
Ms  compofitions  were  eaiily  known.     The  celebrated  An- 
drew Marvell,  who  was  himfelf  a  great  wit,  ufed  to  fay,, 
that  Rochefler  "  was  the  only  man  in  England,  who  had. 
"  the  true  vein  of  fatyr."        -   .        ■ 
'  By  conftaiit  indulgence  in  wine  arfd  women,  and  irregular 
frolicks,  he  wore  out  intirely  an  excellent  conftitution,  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age.     In  Q&ober  1679,  When  he  was 
flowly  recovering  from  a  great  difeafe,   he  was  vifited   by 
Dr.  Burnet ;  upon  an  intimation,  that  fuch  a  vifit  would  be 
veiy  agreeable  to  him.     He  grew  into  great  freedom  with 
ftat  divine,  fo  as  to  open  to  him  all  his  thoughts  both  of  re* 
ligion  and  morality,  and  to  give  him  a  full  view  of  his  paft 
life:  upon  which  the  do&or  waited  on  him  often,  till  he 
went  from  London  in  April  *  following,  and  once  or  twice 
after.    They  canvafled  at  various  times  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  chriftianity  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  refult  of  all  which,  as  it  i6  faithfully  related  by 
Dr.  Burnet  in  the  book  above  referred  to,  was,  that  this  no- 
lle earl,  though  he  had  lived  the  life  of  an  atheift  and  a  li- 
bertine,- yet  died  the  death  of  a  good  chrifttan  and  moft  fin- 
cere  penitent.     The  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  will  na- 
turally fuppofe,  that  his  contrition  and  convi&ion  were  purely 
the  effefts  of  weaknefs  and  low  fpirits,  which  fcarcely  fuffer 
a  man  to  continue  in  his  fenfes,  and  certainly  not  to  be  maf- 
fcr  of  himfelf  i  but  Dr.  Bufnet  affirms  him  tb  have  been^ 

"  under' 
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«*'utfde*  no  Ach  decay,  as  eittw*  darkened  or  "weakened  Ms  j 
«*  wndetllafldiiCgj  adr  troubled1  with  the  fpleen  or- vapors,-  ot  ■ 
«*  tfndtr  ttoe*  power  of  melancholy/'    The  reader  may  judge' 
"tfof<  hitnfelf  from  the  following,   which  is  partfof  a  letter 
fteffi  the  earl  to  Dr.  Burnet,  <feted  Woodftofck-pafk,  June  25, 
rf&*»  Okferdfliire.  Thesis -n&thirig  left  out,  bur*ome  per*: ' 
fertat  complimems  to  the  dd^or  1     J 

•  «*  My  taoft  honoured  Dn  Buthet,  \rl    • 

*c  My  fparits  and  body  decay  fb  eaually  together,  that  Iihall 

*  write  you  a  letter  as  weak^  as  I  am  in  perFoh.     1  begia, 
1  to  value  church-men  above  all  men  in  the  wprld.  &c.    u 

*^  God  be  'yet  pleafed  to  fpafe  .me  longef  fn  *  t^i s  world,  t 
<c  hope  in  "your  converfation  to  be  exalted  to '  thgi  degree  q^ 
€c  piety,  that  the  world  may  fjeV.Jiow  inucl)  I,  albhor  ^h^t. 
"  I  fo  long  loved,  and  how  muchit  glory  in  'repentance*  and 
4'1ri  God's*  fervice.  Beftow  your  pray  erf  upon  me,  thai; 
<c  Qod-wpuld  fpare  me,  ifjt  be. his  good  /will,  kto  {hew  a 
c<  true,  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  For  the  time  to, 
"  come  :  or  elfe,  if  the  Lord'  plea feth  to  put  ah  end  to  na 
«**  worldly  being  now, .  that  He  would  mercifully  accept  of  my 
<§  death-bed' .re'pe'ptance,;" and  ^erforni  that  promife  he.hatk 
**  been  pleafed  *to  make,  that  at.  what  lime  Io£%er  a  Rnntt 
**  dfo/#  repent^  he  liquid  receive  him.  Put  up  thefe  prayers* 
**  rh6ft  dear  doctor,  to  Almighty  God  for  yoiir  moil  obedient 
**  ancHanguiihing 

:  -'  -.-.>  «...      ,..iV.Semnt,      ,\.,.„    .  f. ..... 

•  •  •» 

He,  flie^  \he  26th  9f  July  following,  without  any  vqpNjflr, 
lion,  .0^  fo.much  as  a»  grq^n ;  fpr,  thou^lji  lje  ^4  not .-foojj 
pleated  his  J34  year,  y?,tjpe  wa^  wocn  (jo  intirely  dpwn^  ^^ 
natune  was  unable  to  make  ihk  leaft  effort.  ,  )FIe,  vfas  a  gf^Cp 
fuland  well-.(haped  perfpo*  ta'U  an(*  well-made,  t  if  not  ^  lit- 
tle top  /Tender,  as-  Dr^  Burnet  pbferves,  "tie  was  ex% 
well-bred;  had  a  ftrange  vivacity  of  thought,,  and  yi|pf  ;j 
expreffipnj  ,and  his  wi<  was.  fubtle  as  well  as'.fublime.  For 
his  fti|dies,  they  were  divided  between  the  comical  writing^ 
<rf  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  Roman  authors,  and  boors 

of 
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of  phyjic  i  for  the  ill  flats,  of/ health,  which  his  irregula/  and 
A'flblirteiite  brought  upon  him,  made  tnfs  laft  kind^of  re£d- 
iflgneceflary  to  torn.  'His  ftyle  was^Iear  ]ati&  ftrong  :   an<f 
wheft  he  ufed  figures,  theyvtere  very  livcijf^yet  far  eriotigiy         <     7* 
out  of  the  common  roadr  '  ftpileau  a?mbngtH<FrehthV';art'(i;   ~xU  ' V1' 
CoWfey  among'  <he*  ErigKflj  foits,  :were  tfcofe  He  'admired  mo(h: 

I  He  lovfed  to  talk  and  wiW  of  ffceculative  matters,  ■  and  did  ft1 
widifofirfe  aA<tbrca^^f'eventh6fe9>l^bhatid-lhfjfiiGb£I 
je$s  his  fancy  ran  trport,  yet  could  hot  but  bVfch  armed  yittf 
his  way  *of  treating  therti.'   'Upon  the  WliolcV  ^nature  had  fitted2 

1  him  for  gteat  things";  'ahd'his  abilities  a^d'khWledge,  if  her 
bad  applied  them  rightly,  qualified' hi  mtV  have  beer*  ofte  'of' 
the*  moft  extraordinary  m&i  of  "his  agg  aritl  natlcni.    J       • '  "*4      *     . ' 

His  poems  have  been  printed  often,' feparatelyVarM' toge- 
ther. It  is  not  eafy  tc^fafv,;  wtoat  are'his'Vfor  afte**i)e  fetf 
once  obtained  the  chara&er  of  a  lewd  and  obfcene  writer,'  e4-1 
vriy  thing  in  that  ftiiht  #&  fathered  ujpdri  hlnYj  and  many* 
pieces,  not  his,  crept' into  the  later  editibfts  of  'his  Works/ 
We  know  not,  whifch  can  r  be  called  the;  bed  editfori :  arf  ,  '•. 
Raridfome  one  in 8vo.  Was  printed  for  Jacob  Tonfohin^oj,  -1*  l 
odnfifting  of  poefmsi  nis'fjfjeech  under  the' chara&er  of  a'fa6uii- 
t£bahk,and  a  tragedy  calfeii  'Valeiitiftfcn ; 'but  many  ?Qf  his 

!  (Sbfcefie*  pieces  are"iiot  fnftrted  in ''It."   The  author  of  the 

,  Gatatyue  tf  Royal' and*  Nobk  Jiiti/ory  tklh  hfm  *'  a  mail/  pag,  43. 
*w&omtheknufesweV£fo^  vo}'}y 

"and  Who  pra&ifed  with&ut'thfc  leaft  WeWe  thai  'fetrfet,  *  *  ** 
"whicfh  canr  make  vVrftstti6re  read  for  their  defers;  than  for 
**feir  iheritfc.  '  The  are,  continued  h£,;  i/rfejfher  cdmmeh-, 
«''Ak\te  nor 'difficult:  Iflbndffts  protfaifn  l&udly,'  tirahhere 
*Vflo  wit  inindecericy  :-it  is  veryt'rufc!  iftdecerigy  is  *far 
^firdmconferrf^g'witi^tit  it  does  not*  dbftroy*  it  neither^ 
*£drd  Rochefter's  poems'  have  much  mtfre  obfeenity  than 
*wit,  more  wit  thaii' jf>oetry\  more  jfoef$l''Vhan  polite^eft.^ 
ffc:  left  behind  him' a  fph  named  CHiHBs,'  who  died*  the 

i  fatht^Notapber'lbSl  ;  and  t^reeda'u^tfers."  The' male 
fow'ceaflng,  Charles' II.  conferred  thfc  title  'of  Rochefter  on 
Latirfence1  Vifcount'Killiiigwortb,  a  y6uh'gdr  fp'fi  of  Edward 

wrtof Clarendon.-    -'-'*•  •    '  ''     -   •'         •••>■•• 
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R  O  Ei  (Sir Thomas)  an  able  ftatefman  and  airibaffador,   ! 
was  born  at  Low  Lay^on  in.Eflex  about  1580  ;  and  admitted 
^w-  .         «*to  Magdalen  college  Oxford  in  1593-     He  was  taken  from 
Atbca*  O**  the  univerfity  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and,  after  fpending  force  time 
*"*  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  in  Franc*,  was  ihade  efquire 

of  the  body  to  queen  Elizabeth.  .  fo  1§Q4*  be  wa;s  knighted 
byjking  James  j  andfoon  after  fentby  Hepry  prince  of  Waits, 
to  riaake  difcoveries  m  ^rnerica.  In  1614,  he  was  fent  am- 
baflador  to  the  great  piogul,  at  who(e  court  he  cQQtinued 
tiU  j:6i8.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  employed  himfeltj 
aealoufly  in  the  fervice  of  the-Eaft  India  merchants.  In  1629, 
he  was  elected  a  burgefs  for  Cirencefter  in  Glouceflerfhire  j 
apd,  the  year  following,  fent  ambaffador  to  the  grand  fe'tg- 
nior  ;  which  ftation  he  continued  in,  under  the  fultans  Of*, 
man,  Muftapha^  and  Araurath  IV.  In  his.  paflage  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  lord  high  admiral,,  complaining  of  the  great  increafe  of 
CA^  pirates  in' the  Mediterranean  feaj  and,  during  his  embafly, 

iS^TVolio.  fejit. "  A  true  and  faithful  relation  to  his  majefty  and  the 
<c  prince,  of  what  hath  lately  happened  in  Conftantinople,  *. 
"  concerning  the  death  of  fultan  Ofman,  and  the  fettiog  up 
44  of  Muftapha  his;  uncle,"  which  .was  printed  at  London  in, 
1622,  4-tp.  He  kept  a  very  curious  account  of  his  negotja^ 
lions  at  the  Porte,  which  remained  in  manufcript  till  J740,* 
when  it  was  publilhed  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  learning), 
under  this  title  ;  «'  The.  Negotiations  of  Sir  Thomas  Itye* 
44  in  his  Embafly  tp  the  Ottoman  Portet  from  the  ye*]>  lixh 
44  to  .1628  inclufive;  containing  a  great  variety  of  curiou& 
*4  and  important  matters,  relating  got  only  to  the  affairs  o£ 
44  the  Turkifh  empire*  but  alfo  to  thofe  of  the  other  ftates-.oC 
44  Europe  in  that  period  :  his  correfppndences  with  the  nipft. 
**  illufirious  perfoos,,  for  dignity  or  charader,  as,  with  the 
44  queen  of  Bohemia,  Btfthleip  Gabor  prince  of  Tranfylva- 
44  nia,  and  other,  potentates  of  different  nations,  &c.  an^l  paa- 
44  ny  ufeful  and  inftrudtive  particulars)  as  well  in  relation  to 
(.( trade  and  commerce,  as  to  fubje&s  of  literature  j  as,  an- 
44  cient  manufcripts,  coins,  inscriptions  and  other  antiqui- 
«*  ties."  folio, 

During 
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During  his  refidence  in  the  Eaft,  he  made  a  large  col- 
lection of  valuable  manufcripts  iir  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  ;   which  irt  the  year  i6l%9  he  prefented  to  the 
Bodleian  library.     He  alfo  brought  over  the  fine  Alexan- 
drian manufcript  of  the  Greek  Bible,  fent  as  a  prefent  to 
Charles  I.  by  Cyril  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  \  which  hath 
face  been  transcribed  and  pubiifhed  by   the   learned   Dr. 
Grabe.     In  1629,  he  was  feat  ambaHador  to  mediate  a  £eac£ 
between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden.     He  fucceeded  in 
his  negotiation ;  and  gained  fo  much  credit  with  the  gfeat  '". 
Guftavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  that  he  infpired  that  king 
.  With  a  defign,  which  he  executed  in  1630,  of  making  a  de- 
fcent  into  Germany  to  reftore  the  freedom  of  the  empire.  A- 
dolphus,  upon  gaining  the  victory  of  Leipfic,  fent  Sir  Thomas 
a  prefent  of  2o0ol.   and  in  his  letter  calls  him  his  ftrenuum 
confultofem,  he  being  the  firft  who  had  advifed  him  to  the  war.  f^ISiS 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  feveral  other  negotiations.  In   Letters 
1640,  he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  univerfity ' 
of  Oxford,  and  (hewed  himfelf  a  perfon  of  great  eloquence, 
learning,  and  experience,  as  appears  from  his  printed  fpeeches. ' 
The  year  after,  he  was  fent  ambiflador  to  the  diet  of    .atif7  *  Rufliworth'l 
bon,  in  order  to  mediate  the  restoration  of  the  late  king  of  V0°i,Cj^[ 
Bohemia's  fon  to  the  Palatinate  \    and,  upon   his  return, 
made  chancellor  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  the  privy  council. 
The  calamities  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  could  not  avoid 
having  a  (hare,  not  onfy  imbittered  his  life,  but  might  con- 
tribute to  (horten  it ;   for  he  died   in  November  1644.      An 
Epitaph  was  compofed  for  him  by  Dr.  Gerard  L  mgbaine,  but 
never  fet  up :  it  may  be  feen  in  Wood's  Athen,  Oxon. 

He  had  all  the  accomplUhments  of  the  fcholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  courtier.  He  left  a  grea£  number  of  manu- 
scripts behind  him  ;  and,  in  1730,  propofals  were  publiflied 
for  printing  by  fubfeription,  in  five  volumes  folio,  ?*  The 
"Negotiations  and  Embaffies  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  from 
1620  to  1644  :"  but  the  undertakers  not  meeting  with  fuffi- 
cient  encouragement,  the  defign  was*  dropped,  and  only  the; 
volume  mentioned  above  was  pubiifhed  in  1740. 
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ROEMER  (  Olaus  )  a  Danifh aftronomer  and  ma* 
ihematician,  was  born  at  Arhufen  in  Jutland  in  1644;  and, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen, 
$fe  applied  himfelf  keenly  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and 
aftronpmy,  and  became  fuch  an  adept  in  thofe  fciences,  that 
when  Picard  was  fent  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1671  to  make  obfer- 
Weidlcri       vatigns  in  the  north,  he  was  to  the  laft  degree  furprifed  and 
Hift.Aftron.  pleafed  with  him.     He  engaged  him  to  return  with  him  to 
feet.  13*5.   '  France,  and  had  him  prefented  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him 
£0  teach  the  dauphin  mathematics,  a.nd  fettled  a  penfion  oq 
rum.     He   was  joined  with  Picard  and  Cailini,  in  mak'ng 
aftronomical  oWer.vatioAs  ;  and,   in   1672,    was  admitted  a 
v  ipemher  of  the  academy  of  fciences.     Inuring  the  ten  years  Iiq 

refided  at  Paris,  he  gained  a  prodigious  reputation  by  his  dis- 
coveries \  yet  is  faid  to  have  complained  afterwards,  that  his 
coadjutors  ran  away(  with  the  honor  of  many  things,  which 
belonged  to  him.  In  1681,  Chriftian  V.  king  of  Denmark 
called  Him  back  to  his  owri  country,  and  made  hirn  prbfdSbt 
of  aftronomy  at  Copenhagen.  He  employed  riim  alfo  in  re-, 
formingjthe  coin  and  the  architecture,  in  regulating  the  weights 
and  meafures,  and.  in  meafuring  the  high  roads,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Frederic  IV.  the  fucceflbr  of  Chriffiah,  (hewed 
the  fame  favor  to  Roemer,  and  conferred  new  dignities  on 
him.  This  mari  of  feience  died  in  1710,  and,  what  is  Very 
extraordinary,  without  leaving  any  thing  either  written  or 
printed.  Some  of  bis  obfervations,  with  his  manner  of 
making  thofe  obfervations,  were  publifhed  in  1735*  under  die 
title  of  Bafis  Aftronomiae,  by  his  fcholar  Peter  Horrebow, 
then  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at  Copenhagen.  Neverthelfefs, 
the  name  of  Roemer  can  never  iink  into  oblivion,  becaufe  it 
is  recorded  in  thofe  writings,  wr/tch  will  alvtrays  be  read.  Ttht 
immortal  Newton,  after  laying  down  this  proportion, 
«  Light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time,  and 
<c  fpends  about  fevenor  eight  minutes  of  an  hour  in  paflfag 
.  "  from'  the  fun  to  the  earth,"  proceeds  to  fay,   that   ,c  this 

II.  part  3.     "  was  firft  obferved  by  Roerrler,   and  then  by  others,  by  , 
prop.  xi»      cc  means  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.     For  thefe  eclipfes,  when 
*f  the  earth  is  between  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  happen  about  fe- 
"  ven  or  eight  minutes  fooner,  than  they  ought  to  do  by  Uie 

"  tobies, 
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*  tabfes,  and  when  the  earth  is  beyond  the  fan,  they  liap- 
"pen  about  feyen  or  eight  minutes  later,  than  they  ought  to 
"  do ;  the  reafon  being,  that  the  light  of  the  fatellites  has  Far- 

*  ther  to  go  in  the  latter  cafe,  than  in  the  Former,  by  the  <Jia- 
tt  meter  of  the  earth's  orbit."  See  alfo  Newtdni  Principia 
Mathem.  Nat.  Philof.  p.  207.  Cam.  17 13. 

ROGERS  (Dr.  John  )  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born 
k  1679,  at  Enfliam  in  Oxfordshire,  where  hi$  Father  was 
i   vicar.    He  was  bred  up  at  New-College  fchool  in  Oxford ;  ufcrf ro- 
I   JEhd,  in  1693,  elected  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college.     He   ge«,prefix- 
!  took  the  degrees  irt  arts,  and  entered  into  'orders.     He  waited  ZteTfc^™" 
I   A  long  time  for  a  fellowflrip,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  fucceflion  m°™  on 
ih the  college  ;  but  at  length  fucceeded  the  learned  Mr.  Ed-   ^pX" 
muhdCfiiQiull,  in  April  1706.     In  1 710,  he  took  a  bachelor   lifted  i« 
!.  of  divihity's  degree ;  and,  two  years  after,  went  to  London,  to    I73°'  8vo'"' 
Be  leflurer  of  St.  Element's  Danes.     He  afterwards  became 
lfeduref  of  the  united  parilheS  of  Chrift-Church,  aftd  St.  Leo- 
rtttd's  Fdfter-Latte.     In  1716,  he  tfas  prefented  to  the  rec- 

ftbry  of  \Vnngtori  ih  Somerfefcflrire ;  and  the  fame  year,  refign- 
ihghfe  fellow&iri,  was  married  to  the  honorable  Mrs.  Lydia* 
ffafe,  ftftifer  to  the  lord  Oolerane,  who  Was  his  pfcpil  in  the 
univerfity.  Some  time  after,  he  was  elected  canori  refiden- 
tiary  of  th^  church  of  Wells;  inwhich  he  alfo  bore  the  office 
dFtub-ddkfu  Irr  17 19,  he  engaged  in  the  Bangorian  contro- 
ferfy,  arid  publifhed  upon  that  occafion,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
"  vifibfe  and  invifible  Church  of  Chrift  :  in  which  it  is  flieWn, 
<(  that  the  poWers  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  vifib'e  church, 
"  are  riot  inconfiftent  with  the  fupremacy  of  Chrift  as  head, 
*  or  With  the  rights  and  liberties  of  chriftians,  as  members  of' 
«  the1  iriVifible  chutch."  8vo.  The  rev.  Dr.  Sykes  having  , 
publifhed  an  Aiifoaer  to  this  Diftottrfe^  our  author  replied  to 
Wm  iri,  «*  A  Review  of  the  Difcourfe  of  the  vifible  and  invifi- 
HleChuttA  of  Chrift." 

Be  gained  much  credit  by  thefe  performances,  even  thofe 
ilio  Wfcffe  againft  his  argument  allowing  him  good  pares  and 
an  excellent  pen ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  made  a  public 
fckhowledgment  of  their  opinion  of  his  merit,  by  conferring 
<to  him  in  1721,  without  his  defire  or  knowledge,  the  degree 
rfdoftdr  in  divinity.    In  1726,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
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the  late  king,  then  prince  of  Wales ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
appeared  in  defence  of  chrtftianity,  again  ft  the  attacks  of  Mr. 
Collins  in  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophefy."  Dr.  Rogers 
did  not  at  firft  profefledly  write  againft  the  Scheme,  but  pub- 
lifhing  in  1727  a  volume  of  fermons,  intitled,  "  The  NecefE- 
"  ty  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
"  Religion,  aflerted,"  he  prefixed  to  them  "  A  Preface 
"  with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy." 
This  preface,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  his  .friends, 
feemed  liable  to  fome  exception,  or  at  leaft  to  demand  a 
more  full .  and  diftindt  explication ;  'and  he  received  a 
letter  upon  it  from  "his  friend  Dr.  Nath.  Marfhall,  dated 
December  the  20th  1727.  He  endeavored  to  give  fatisfaflion 
to  all ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Collins  having  written  "  A  Let- 
*.'  ter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  on  occafion  of  his  eight  Ser- 
"  mons  concerning  the  Neceffity  of  Divine  Revelation,  and 
"  the  Preface  prefixed  to  them,"  our  learned  doftor  publifhed, 
4<  A  Vindication  of  -the  civil  Eftablifhment  of  Religion, 
c<  wherein  fomc  pofitions  of  Mr*  Chandler,  the  author  of  the 
<c  Literal  Scheme,  &c.  and  an  anonymous  Letter  on  that  Sub- 
"  je£t,  are  occafionally  confidered.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
*'  taiping  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marfhall,  and  an  An- 
"  fwer  to  the  fame."  1728,  8vo. 

The  fame  year,  1726,  having  refigned  his  le£ure  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes,  he  retired  from  London,  with  an  intention 
to  fpend-the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country,  chiefly  at 
Wrington  :  but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he  received 
an  offer  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St»  Paul's  of  the  vica- 
rage of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate  in  London.  He  was  inftitu- 
ted  to.it  in  O&ober  1728,  but  with  the  greateft  anxiefy  and 
reluctance ;  for  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon  the  country,  and  was 
then,  as  he  had  always  been  from  his  youth,  remarkably  fond 
of  rural  exercifes  and,  diversions.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  new 
preferment  above  fix  months  ;  for  he  died  the  ift  of  May 
1729,  in  th^  50th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
-  parifh  church  of  Enfham,  where  a  hand  fome  monument  is 
ere&ed  to  his  memory :  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Marfhall,  After  his  deceafe,  fome  volumes  of  his  fermons 
were  publifhed ;  and  two  traits,  viz.  "  Reafons  againft  Con- 
"  verfion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  c«  A  Perfuafivc 
•  *%c  to  Conformity  addrei&d  to  Diffenters,"  never  before 
4  printed.  He 
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He  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  and  an  excellent  writer, 
though  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  ambitious  of  being  thought 
one.  He  neither  collected  nor  read  many  books  ;  being  per- 
fuaded,  and  indeed juftjy,  that  a  few  well  chofen,  and  read  to 
good  purpofe,  ferve  infinitely  more  to  edification,  if  not  fo 
much  to  oftentatiori  and  parade;  We  are  told,  that  the  ju- 
dicious Hopker  and  the  ingenious  Mr.-Norris  were  his  favo- 
rites; and,  that  he  was  particularly  converfaat  in  their 
writings. 

ROHAULT  (  James  )  a  French  philofopher,  was  the 
fon  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Amiens,  and  born  there  in  1620. 
He  cultivated  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  his  own 
country,  and  then  was  fent  to  Paris  to  ftudy  philofophv.  He 
feems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  to  have  fought  it 
with  much  impartiality.  He  read  the  ancient  and  modern ' 
philofophers  ;  but  Des  Cartes  was  the  perfon,  who  ftruck 
him  moft.  He  became  a  zealous  follower  of  this  great  man, 
and  drew  up  an  abridgment  and  explanation  of  his  philofophy 

'  with  great  clearnefs  and  method.  In  the  preface  to  his  phy- 
lics,  for  fo  his  work  is  intitled,  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  lay, 

!    that  "  the  abilities  and  accomplifliments  of  this  philofopher  ' 

!     u  muft  oblige  the  whole  world  to  confefs,  that  France  is  at ' 
"  leaft  as  capable  of  producing  and  railing  men  verfed  in  all 
"  arts  and  branches  of  knowledge,  as  ancient  Greece."  Cler- 

•  felier,  well  known  for  his  tranflation  of  many  pieces  of  Des 
Cartes,  conceived  fuch  an  afFediou  for  Rohault,  on  account 

;  of  his  attachment  to  this  philofopher,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  againft  all  the  remonftrances  of  his  fa- 
mily. .  .      . 

Rohault's  phyfics  were  written  in  French,  but  have  been 
tranflated^  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in 
which  the  Cartefian  errors  are  correfted   upon  the  Newto- 
nian fyftem.     The  fourth  and  beft  edition  of  Rohaultt  Phyfi-    v 
caby  Clarke,  is  that  of  1718,  8vo.     RohauU  wrote  alfo  Ele- 
mens  de  Mathematiques,  a  TVaite  de  Mechanique,  and  Entre-   CLARKE 
ticns  fur  la  Philofophie  :  but  thefe  dialogues  are  founded  and   Samuei. 
carried  on  upon  the  principles  *of  the  Cartefian  philofophy, 
which  was  erroneous  almoft  in  every  thing  ;  and  has.  now  no 
other  merit*  than  that  of  having  corrected  tha  errors  of  the 
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ancients,  Rohaujt  died  in  1 675, aad  left  behind  hioi  the  cba- 
ra£ter  of  an  amiable,  as  well  as  ,a  learned  and  philosophic 
nan. 

% 

R  O  h  L I N  (  Charles  )  a  Frenchman,  famous  for  efo- 

quence  and  (kill  in  the  belles  lettres,  was  the  feqond  fon  of  a 

mafter-cutler  at  Paris  ;  and  was  born  there  the  30th  of  Ja- 

Homme*       nuary,  1661.     He  was  intended  as  well  as  his  elder  brother, 

Illuftrcs,       for  his  father's  profeffion  ;  when  a  Benedi&ine,  perceiving 

tom.XLIII.   jn  y^m  a  pecujiar  turn  for  letters,  communicated  this  to  his 

mother,  and  prefled  her  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  The 
woman  was  a  widow,  and  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  continuation  of  her  late  hufband's  bufinefs,  (0  that,  tho' 
her  will  was  good,  yet  the  thing  was  abfolutely  impra&icable: 
however,  a  penfion  in  the  college  of  Eighteen  being  at  length 
obtained,  and  the  expence  of  his  bringing  up  thus  tajjeen  ou{ 
of  her  hands,  Rollin  was  fuffered  to  purfue  the  natural  bent 
of  his  inclinations.  He  diftinguilhed  himfeif  immediately  fcy 
his  parts  and  application,  and  eaiily  obtained  the  firft  rank  a- 
mong  his  fellow-itudents.  Many  ftpries  are  told  to  his  ad- 
vantage in  this  refpe£t,  and  how  he  becanie,  jktnowft  apd 
efteemed  by  the  minifter  Pelletier,  whofe  two  eldest,  fqns  were 
of  Rollin's  clafs.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  in  foe  college  of  Pleifis 
under  Mr.  Herfan  :  this  matter  had  a  way  of  creatipg  emula- 
tion among  his  fcholars,  by  bellowing  on  them  epithets,  each 
according  to  his  merit ;  and  is  faid  fo  have  declared  in  public, 
that  he  knew  not  fufficiently  to  diftinguifh  the  young  Rollin 
otherwife,  than  by  giving  him  the  title  of  divine :  and  vfhet\ 
Herfan  was  alked  for  any  pieces  in  verfe  or  profe,  he  ufed  tp 
refer  them  to  Rollin,  "  who,  he  faid,  would  do  it  better  than 
«c  he  could." 

Mr.  Herfan  intended  Rollin  for  his  fucceflbr,  and  therefore 
firft  took  him  in  as  an  affiftant  in  1683,  and  afterwards,  in 
1687,  gave  up  the  chair  to  him.  The  year  after,  Mr.  Her- 
fan, with  the  king's  leave  and  approbation,  declined  the  pro- 
feflbrfliip  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college  in  favor  of  his  be- 
loved difciple  Rollin,  who  was  admitted  into  it*  No  man 
ever  exercifed  the  fun&ions  of  it  with  greater  eclat :  he  ofiffl 
made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the 
times  1  and  frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  whi$j| 

were 
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were  read  and  efteemed  hy  every  body.  In  1694,  he  y?& 
9hofen  re&or  of  the  univerfity,  afl/d  continued  in  that  officp 
two  years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  diftin&jon.  By 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  fyoke  the  annual  p^negyrj.c  upon  Lewis 
XlV.  He  made  many  very  ufeful  regulations  in  the  univer- 
fity, and  particularly  re-aoiroated  thf  ftucty.  .of  $e  Greek  kn- 
gMgPx  which  was  then  growing  into  great;  negl?&.  He  w?s 
a  man  of  indefatigable  attention,  and  trained  Innumerable  per- 
fans,  who  did  honor  to  the  church,  th?  ftate,  and  the  armjj* 
Thefirftprefidentfortailwaspleafedoneday  to.  reproach  Roll^a 
$  a  jocular  {train,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  hiqafelf  in  doing  b\ir 
$n?fc  :  to  whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plaiflnefs  and  fin- 
ferity  which  was  natural  to  hip,  4<  It  becomes  you  well^ 
*'<  Sir,  to  reproach  me  with  thi^s :  it  i$  this  habit  of  labor 
F  in  me,  which  has  diftinguilh^d  you,  in  the  place  of  advo- 
','  cate  general,  which  has  raifed  you  to  thai;  of  njrj$  prefi- 
'.*  den,t :  you  owe  the  greajtnejs  of  your  fortune  to  me." 

Upon  the  expiration  of  $hip  re£tor(hip,  cardinal  Noaille? 
engaged  him  to  (upertntejid  the  ftudies  of  his.  nephews,  who 
ytetc  in  the  college  of  J^apn,  ;  and  in,  this  office  he  was  agree- 
ably employed,  wj^en,  in  1699,  he  was  with  great  reluctance  ' 
pade  coadjutor  to  t,hc  principal  qf  the  college  of  Beauvais* 
This  college  was  then  a  Jtin^  of  a  defcrt^  inhabited  by  very 
fevy  ftudent?,  agd  without;  any  manner  of  discipline :  but  Rol- 
Un's  great  reputation  and  industry  foon  re- peopled  it,  and 
made  it  that  florifhing  fociety,  i,t  has  ever  fince  continued. 
In  this  fituation  he  cpntinued,  till  17 12;  when,  the  war  be- 
tween the  jeiuits  and  the  janfenifts  drawing  towards  a  crifis, 
Jig  fell  a  fecrifice.  tp  t^e  prevalence  of  the  former.  Father  Le 
TelKer,  the  king's  ^onfeflbr,  and  furious  agent  of  the  jefuits,  * 
infufed  intq  his  m after  prejudices  againft  Rollin,  whofe  con* 
notions  with  cardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fufficed 
to  have  made  Jiim  a  janfenift ;  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his 
(hare  in  the  principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however, 
Wild  have  loft  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing  ' 
left  him,  that  was  necelTary  to  make  him  happy:  retirement, 
books,  ?nd  quite  eno.u^h  to  live  on.  He  now  began  to  em- 
ploy hirafelf  upon  Quiatilian  ;  an  author,  he  juftly  valued, 
fcnd  {aw  negledted  not  without  uneafmefs.  He  retrenched  in 
him,  whatever  he  thought  rather  curious,  than  ufeful  for  the 
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*  inftrucYion  of  youth  ;,he  placed  fummaries  or  contents  at  the 

head  of  each  chapter  i  and  lie  accompanied  the  text  with 

fliort  felecl:  notes..    His  edition  appeared  in  1 7 15,  in  two  vc 

lames  t2mo.  with  an  elegant  preface  fetting  forth  his  method 

^  and  views. 

In  J  7  20,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a  head, 
fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  Xntepcfts,  in  the  then  criti- 
cal conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofe  Roll  in  again  re&or  :  but  he 
was  difplaced  in  about  two  month?  by  a  letter  de  cachet; 
The  uniferfity  had  prefented  to  the  parliament  a  petition,  in 
which  it  protefted  againft  taking  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of 
.  the  late  difputes  ;  and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public 
oration  by  Rollin  on  this  ftep'ocdaftoned'  the  letter",  which 
ordered  them  to  chufe  a  rector  of  more  moderation.  What- 
ever the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rollin,  the 
public  was  probably  a  gainer  :'  for  he  now  applied  himfelf  to 
compofe  his  excellent  treatife,  «*  Upon  the  manner  of  ftudy- 
* '  ing  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres :"  De  la  maniere  d'etu- 
dier  &  d'enfeigner  les  belles  lettres.  This'work  was  publtfh- 
ed,  two  volumes  in  1*726,  and  two  more  in  17^8,  8vo.  and 
a  copy  of  it  was  prefented  to  bifhop  Atterbury,  then  in  baniA^ 
ment,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Rollin  a  Latin  letter, 
which,  for  the  great  beauty  and  elegance  of  it,  for  the  juft 
|dea  it  gives  of  our  author  and  his  writings,  and  for  the  curio* 
fity  of  the  letter  itfelf,  we  have  thought  worthy  of  being  infer* 
ted  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  work,  and  the  hap- 
py reception  it  met  with,  he*  undertook  another  of  equal  ufe 
and  entertainment :  and  that  was,  his  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  &c, 
or  "  Ancient  Hiffory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Affy- 
*<  rians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Perfians,  Macedonians  and 
«'  Qreeks,"  which  he  finifted  in  thirteen  volumes  8vo.  and 
publifhed  between  1730. and  1738.  Mr.  Voltaire,  after 
hayipg  obferved,  that  Rollin  was  '«  the  firft  member  of  the 
«c  univerfity  of  Paris,  who  wrote  French  with  dignity  and  cor- 
touisxiv.  **  re&nefs,"  fays  of  this  work,  that  «'  though  the  laft  volumes, 
Tpm.  11.  «  which  were  written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to 
*(  the  firft,  it  is  neverthelefs  the  beft  compilatipn  that  has  yet 
"  appeared  in  any  language ;  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  compi- 

*<  Jers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  w^s  remarkably  fo.u    While 

the 
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the  laft  volumes  of  his  ancient  hiftory  were  printing,  he  pub-  # 

lifted  the  firft  of  his  "  Roman  Hiftory  :"  which  he  lived  to? 
carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the 
war  againft  the  Cimbri,  about  70  years  before  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Mr.  Crevier,  the  .worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  cottti-  ' 
nued  the  hiftory  to  the  battte  of  A&ium,  which  clofes  the 
tenth  volume  ;  and  has  fince  completed  the  original  plan  of 
Rollin,  in  fixteen  volumes  i2mo.  which  was  to  bring  it  down 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the 
great.  All  thefe  works  of  Rollin  have  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation, and  been  translated  into  feveral  languages. 

This  excellent- perfon  died  the  14th  of  September  174.1* 
He  had  been  named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
inferiptions  and  belles  lettres,  in  1701 :  but  as  he  had  not  then 
brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and  found  he  had 
more  bufinefs  upon  his  hands,  than  was  confident  with  a  de- 
cent attendance  upon  the  functions  of  an  academician,  he 
begged  the  privileges  of  a  veteran,  which  were  honorably 
granted  him.  Nevcrthelefe,  he  maintained  his  connexions 
with  the  academy,  attended  their  aflemblies  as  often  as  he 
could,  laid  the  plan  of  his  Ancient  Hiftory  before  them,  and 
demanded  an  academician  for  his  cenfor.  Rollin  was  a  man 
of  an  admirable  compofition :  very  ingenious,  confummate  in 
polite  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  great  piety.  He  was  ra- 
ther too  religious,  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the  territories 
of  fuperftition  ;  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the 
philofophic  in  his  nature,  to  make  him  a  very  complete  per- 
fon. When  he  was  difcharged  from  the  rectorfhip  in  1720, 
the  words  of  the  letter  de  cachet  were^  as  we  have  feen,  that 
the  univerfity  (hould  chufe  a  re&or  of  more  moderation.  But 
that  was  hardly  poffible  :  for  nothing  could  be  more  benign^ 
Wore  pacific,  more  fweet,  more  moderate,  than  Roilin's  tem- 
per. He  (hewed,  it  muft  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe  of 
janfenifm  :  he  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
Abbe  Paris,  and  has  been  feen,  wilh  others,  to  vifit  his  tomb, 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard  at  Paris,  and  to  pay  his  de- 
votions to  him  as  a  faint :  he  revifed  and  retouched  the  life  of 
this  Abbe,  which  was  printed  in  1730;  he  tranflated  into 
katin,  at  the  requeft  of  father  Quefnel,  the  proteftation  of 
Ms  faint  j  and  was  affifting  in  other  works,  defigned  to  fup- 

port 


•    ,        * port  jaqfenifqi  •  ajid  on  tbefe  accounts,  be  became  obnoxious 
%0i  the  jcfuits  and  the  court,      Jt  is  related,  that,  when  he  was 
one  day  introduced  to  the  minifter  cardinal  Fleury,  in  brder 
to  pj^fcnt  bw  with  a  volume,  of  his  Roman  Hiftory,  ibe  mi- 
lliner, very  uncivilly,  {aid  to  a  head  officer  of  the  guards^ 
«<  Sir,  yon  fyould  endeavour  to  convert  this  man  :"  to  whom 
Roftn  very.well,  and  yet  not  difrefpe&fully,  replied,  "  Oh, 
•.«  my  lord,  the  gentian  wo,uld  lpfe  his  time ;  I  am  a,n  un- 
«<  convertible-  map."  If  we  will  excufe  tjiis  little  zeal,  in    fa- 
Ypr  of  fuperftitiop,  Rollin  wa$  in;  all  refpe£ts  a  mofl;  refpe<9> 
able  perfon.  We  find  in  his  works,  generous  and  exalted  feu-? 
tipieqts,  _a  zeal  for  the  good  of  fociety,  a,  lo,ve  of  virtue*    a 
yene^ation  for  Providence,  and  in  fhort  every  thing,  though 
9*1  Br^W  fubje^s,  fan&ified  w,ith  a  (piut  truly  Religious  ;  fa 
^at  it  is  impollible  tp  read  him,  without  fueling  ourfelyes 
more  virtypi^s.    Hpw  noble  his  reflexions  !  Right  reatqn,    re- 
ligion, hc^xor,  probity,  infpyred  them*  and  we  can  never 
fnoi^gb  admire  the  art,  which  h^s  made  them'  appear  fo  na- 
fural.    This  is  Mr.  Voltaire's  eloge  qn  RolHn :  to  which  we 
(pay  a^4  the  teftimony  of  the  celebrated    poet  Roufleau, 
^dio  con9eived  fuch  a,  veneration  for  him,  that  he  came  out:  of 
l^anUhmea;  incognito  to  Paris,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  and  pay  fcisj 
refpefts  to  him*    He  looked  upon  his  hjftories,  nqt  only  as, 
the  heft  models  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  hut  as  a  cojmpJete  fyftem 
pf  politics  and  morals,  and  a  moil  inft»u#ive  fchool  for  princes 
1   as  well  as  futjje&s  to  learn  all  tjheir  duties  in. 

The  hiftorical  part  of  this  menioir  has  been  extracted  chiefly 
ffom  a  paper,  read  in  a  public  affecnbly  of  the  academy  of  io- 
"  ,  fcriptions  and  belles,  lettres,  the  14th  of  November  1741,  hv 
thejr  fecretary  Mr.  deBoze,  and  printed  in  the  43d  volume  of 
Niceron's  Memoires,  &c*  We  now  fubjoin  bjfliop  Atterbury's 
lifter,  as  mentioned  above,  which  was  fent  to  Mr.  Rollin,  in 
retiJirn  fortbp  prefent  of  his  "  Method  of  teaching  and  ftudy- 
*c  ing  the  Belles  Lettres  ;"  and  is  as  follows. 

"  Reverende  atque  Eruditiffime  Vir, 

«<  f~t  U  M,  monente  amico  quodam,  qui  juxta  »des  tuas 
C4  >■*  habitat,  fcirem  te  Parifios  revertiffe ;  ftatui  falutatum 
i(  te  ire,  ut  primum  per  valetudinem  liceret.  Id  officii,  ex 
"  pedum  infirmitate  aliquandiu  dilatum,  cum  tandem  me  im- 

cc  pleturum 
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w  pJcbmun  fperareip,  fru%a  ftp ;  domi  nop  eras.  Reftat,  ut 
«  quod  coram  ejccqui  pop-  potui,  fcriptis  Adtem  Uteris  pne* 
|C flem  i  tfyique  ob  ea  oinnia,  quibus  a  te  au£lu*  fum,  fcn*> 
"  ficia  grates  agapi,  qu*s  habeo  certe,  &  temper  bsthjtujrui 
"ium,  ipaxipjas. 

"  Revera  ipunera  ilia  Hbrarura  nupefis  a  te  anpjs  editorum 
«  cgregia  ac  perbonqrifica,  ixiihi  vifa  fuof.  MuJti  epipi  fac» 
w  &  te,  vir  praeftantiflime,  &  tua  omnia  quaecunque  in  ifto 
"  litcrarihn  genere  perpoKta  funt ;  in  quo  quidem  te  caeteris 
"  omnibus  ejufpodi  fcriptqribus  facile  antecellere,  atque  effe 
"  eundem  &  dicendi  &  (entiendi  magiftrum  optimum,  prorfus 
u  exiftimo :  cuoique  in  excolendis  his  ftudiis  ajiquantulum 
w  ipfe  &  operae  &  temporis  pofuerim,  libere  tarpen  prqfiteof 
"  me,  tua  cum  legam  aj:  relegam,  ea  edo£um  efle  a  te,  non, 
"  foluin  quae  nefciebam  prorfus,  fed  etiam  quae  ajitea  didiciffq 
"  mihi  vifus  fum.  Modefte  itaque  nimium  de  opere  tuo  fen- 
"tjs,  $up*  juventuti  t?ntum  inftituendae  elfhqratnxn  id  efle 
u  coptendis :  e*  cer^p  fcribis,  quae  a  viris,  iftiufmpdi  rerijtp 
" baud  imperitis,  cum  voluptatc  &  frudu  legi  poflunt,  Vete-» 
H  ra  quidem  &  fatis  cognita  revocas  in  memoriam  ;  fed  ita 
(f  reyo^a$»  P$  iUujh^s,  ut  ornes  j  ut  aliqu^d  vetuftis  adjicias 
l(>  gupd  npvutp  fit,  aijepU  W*flA  ooiniao  tuuoi  :  bonas  que  pic* 
((.  tucas  bona>  in  litf  e  collocando  ejficis,  ut  etiam  iis* .  a  qulbua 
u  (*^<2fne  ^qofpeciae;  funt,  elegantiores  tamen  folito  app* 
ct  ream,  $  placeajtf  pftgis. 

"  Cerfe,  dum  XengphQntem  (aepius  verfas,  ab  illo  &  ea, 
^quae  a  te  pluriipi?  ip  locis  narrantur,  &  ipfum  ubique  nar- 
"■  randi  paejiim,,  vi&r'p  traxiffe  ;  ftylique  Xenopbontei  nito* 
"rem  ac  Yepuftaoi  figipjjcitatem  non  ioutari  tantura,  fed 
"  glaqe  afleqqi :  ita  Ut,  fi  GaUice  fcifiet  Xenophon,  non  aliis 
"illuipin  eo  argpp*epto  quod  tradas  verbis  ufurum,  non 
"  $f>  prprfy*  p»are  fcripturum  judicem. 

<*  Haec  egp,  baud  aflfemaadi  caufa',  quod  vitium  procul  a 
<(  m  abeft,  fed  yere  ex  animi  fententia  dico.  Cum  enim 
u  pulchris  a  te  doni^  dvUtus  fun,  quibus  in  eodem  aut  in  alip 
"  quopiani  doftripae  goo/ere  referendis  impar?m  mefentio,  vo- 
u  lyi  taaien  prppenii  erga  te  apimi  gratique  teiiimonium  pror 
<(  fcrr§,  &  te  aU^uo  feltem  munufcujo,  ctfi  perquam  diffiimli, 


u  renjuMwrare 


«'  Pcrge, 
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€t  Perge,  vir  dofte  admodum  &  venerande,  de  bonis  K- 
<c  teris,,  quae  nunc  negleftae  paffim  &  fpretae  jaccnt,  bene  rrie- 
44  reri :  perge  juventutem  Gallicam,  quando  illi  folummodo 
**  te  utilem  efle  vis,  optimis  &  preccptis  &  exemplis  infor- 
~*'  mare.  Quod  ut  facias,  annis  setatis  tuae  elapfis  multos 
M  adjiciat  Deus,  iifquc  decurrentibus  fanum  tc  praeftet  at- 
•c  ^ue  incolumem.     Hoc  ex  ammo  optat  ac  vovet  /    ' 

u  Tui  obfervantiflimus 

Franciscus  Roffensis. 

c<  Pranfurum  te  mecum  poft  Fefta  dixit  mihi  amicus  ille 
i;  nofter,  qui  tibi  vicinus-eft.     Cum  ftatueris  tecum  quo  die 
/        <c  adfuturus  es,  id  illi  fignificabis.     Me  certc  annis  malifque 
cc  debilitatum,  quandocunque  veneris,  domi  invenies." 

Five  editions  of  RolKn's  works  are  printed  at  Paris  in  4to; 
the  Belles  Lettres,  in  2  vol.  the  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  in  6 
vol.  and  the  Hiftoire  Romaines,  in  8  vol. 

ROMANO   (Julio)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
1492,  was  the  greateft  artift,  and  moft  uniyerfal  painter,  of 
all  the  difciples  of  Raphael  :  was  beloved  by  him,   as  if  he 
had  been  his  ion,  for  the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  temper; 
and  made  one  of  his  heirs,  upon  condition,  that  he  fhould 
affift  in  finifhing  what  he  had  left  imperfeft.     Raphael  died 
in  1520,  and  Romano  continued  in  Rome  feme  years  after; 
,       but  the  death  of  Leo  X,  which  happened  in  1522,  would 
have  been  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  if  Leo's  fucceflbr  Hadri- 
an VI.  had  feigned  above  a  yeafr :  for  Hadrian  had  no  no- 
gjtujl"       tion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  artifts  muft  have  ftarved  un- 
der his  difcouragement.     Clement  VII.  however,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Hadrian,  was  a  different  kind  of  man :  he  encou- 
raged painters  and  painting  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  was  chofen 
pope,  let  Romano  to  work  in  the  hall  of  Conftantine,  and 
afterwards  in  other  public  places.     But  his  principal  perfor- 
mances were  at  Mantua,  where  he  was  fent  for  by  the  mar- 
quis Frederico'Gonzaga  ;  and  indeed  his  good  fortune  di* 
re£ed  him  thither  at  a  critical  time  :  for9  having  -made  the 
defigns  of  twenty  lewd  prints,  which  Marc  Antonio  en- 
graved. 
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graved*  and  for  which  Aretine  made  infcriptions  in  verfe, 
tie  would  have  been  feverely  puniftied,  if  he  had  flayed  in 
Rome.  This  appeared  from  the  fate  of  Antonio,  who  was 
thrown  into  jail,  fuffered  hard  ufage,  and  would  have  loft 
his  life,  if  the  cardinal  di  Medicis  had  not  interpofed.  In 
the  mean,  time  Romano  followed  his  bufinefs  at  Mantua, 
where  he  left  lafling  proofs  of  his  great  abilities,  as  well,  \t\ 
architecture,  as  in  painting  :  for  he  made  his  name  illuftri- 
ousby  a  noble  and  {lately  palace,  built  after  his  model,  and 
beautified  with  variety  of  paintings  after  his  defigns.  An4 
.indeed  in  architecture  he  was  fo  eminently  fjcilful,  that  ha 
was  invited  back  to  Rome,  with  an  oiler  of  being  the  chiqf 
architeS  of  St.  Peter's  church  ;  but  while  he  was  debating 
with  himfelf  upon  the  propofal,  death  carried  him  off,  as  i;t 
had  done  Raphael,  who  was  nominated  by  pope  Leo  X*  to 
the  fame  noble  office.     He  died  in  1546. 

This  painter  had  conceptions  more  extraordinary,  more  ~ 
profound,  more  elevated,  than  even  his  matter  ,  but  not  fo 
natural.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  the  ancients,  and  was 
deurous  to  reftore  their  form  and  fabricks :  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  great  perfons,  who  committed  to  him 
the  care  of  edifices,  veftibules,  and  porticos,  all  tetraftyles, 
xiftes,  theatres,  and  fuch  other  places,  as  are  not  now  in 
ufe.    *He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice^  of  attitudes ;   but  did  N 

Dot  exadly  underftand  the  lights  and  (hades.  He  is  frequently 
harfh.and  ungraceful  :  the  folds  of  his  draperies  are  neither 
beautiful,  nor  great,  nor  eafy,  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava- 
gant, and  too  like  the  habits  of  fantaftical  comedians.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Du  Frefnoy  :  we  add,  that  this  painter 
had  an  advantage  over  the  generality  of  his  order  by  his  paintiag, 
great  fuperiority  in  letters.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  P«  ***• 
antiquity ;  and  by  converting  with  the  works  of  the  ,moft 
excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer,  had  made  himfelf  an 
abfolute  mafter  of  the.  qualifications,  necefTarily  required  in 
a  grand  defigner. 

RONSARD  (Peter  de)  a  French  poet,  of  a  noble  gayle'sdia. 
family,  was  born  in  Vendomois,  the  fame  year  that  Fran-  in  voce— 
till,  was  taken  prifoner  before  Pavia ;   that  is,   in  1524,   f^^jhens 
This  circumftance  is  what  he  himfelf  affixes  to  the  time  of  3es  $$avanv 

his  To^ iy- 
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Ms  Kri&  j  though  from  otfter  pafftges  ?n  Him  R  mtgM  t>6 
ibncRided,  that  he  Was  not  bofri  till  152(6.    He  Wfcs  btotight 
tt|*  at  £aris  in  the  cdllege  of  Navarre  ;  but  taking  foirie  cfif- 
giift  to  bis  ffudies,  be  becatAe  a  0a£e  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leansr.     This  duke  reTigned  him  to  the  kmg  of  Scotland,  but 
took  him  again,  and  employed  hifri  rnf  feveral  negotiations;; 
Rohfard  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  <fiet  of  S^fre  £ 
ahd,  hi  his  Conversations  with  that  learned  Man,  ctiifcei\*e4 
k  t>affion  for  letters.     He  learned  Greek  under  Dofat  v£rtfi 
,       Antony  de  Baif,  the  fon  of  Laaahis  ;  and  aftinH&rds  devoted 
Jiftnfelf  irttirely  to  poetry,  hi  which  he  beearne  iffofiridus. 
The  kings  Heriry  H, Francis  II,  Charles  tX,  aftd  Hfenty  If  I, 
6kd  a  particular  efteerri  for  him,  arid  loaded  him  *Mth  kind* 
ffefFes:     In  1562,  he  put  hhfrfeff  at  thie  Head  of  feme  fol- 
<Sfett  in  Vendoriiois,  and  made  all  tfre  fladghter  iff  thfe  pft>- 
teftants  in  his  power.     This  ctrtuThftahcc  gave  occafioh,  to" 
the  publifliing  fome  very  fafyrical  pieres  agaihtt  him  at  Or- 
leans, and  ih  which  he  was  rfcprefented  as  a  prieft :  but  fig 
defended  hinifelf  in  verfe,  and  denied  hfi  being  ah  cccWfiafBc. 
*thc  truth  is,  he  had  ffcnSfc  berteftcesih  cdrtitnehdam,  arid? 
among   others,    the   priory  of  St.   Cofhitis    near  T*ours  j 
tWiete  he  died  in  1585.     Da  Perron,"  afterWartls  cardinal, 
tirade  bisv  funeral  oration';  and  a  rioble  monument  was  erec- 
ted there  to  his  meriiory  four  and  twenty  years  after,     ffe 
Was  affliclecl  In  a  dreadful  manner  tf ith  the  gout,  whicJH,    it 
fs  ifaid,  was  owing  to  his  debauched  way  of  life.     He  Wrote? 
much  in  the  fmaller  Way  of  ode,  hyrtn,  elegy,  fonnet,  ejri- 
gram,  &c ;  and  there  are  a  great  nunibbf  of  amordiis  j3o» 
£ms  ih  his  Works,  in  which  he  does  not  aifcays  abftabx'fr'oiti 
obfcerie  expreffibns. 

Ronfard  is  allowed  to  have  had  an  elevated  genius,   arid 

great  talents  for  poetry  ;  but  wanting  judgment,  art,  iriftfcatf 

of  perfecting  nature,  ferved  only  to  corrupt  it,  in  him.     Hfe 

is  harfli  and  obfcure  ro  the  lafl  degree  ;  which  harfliriefs  antf 

*  obfcurity  would  be  more  excufable,  had  he  been  the  firft$ 

-    who  improved  the  French  poetry  :  but  he  might,  if  he  had 

plealed,  have  feen  it  in  all  its  charms  ahd  natural  bealitfes, 

and  very  near  perfection,  in  Marot*s  Writings.     *c  MarcfcV 

Cttfeeft  la  ■.  tt  turn  and  ftile  of  his  compofitions  are  fiicfc,  fays  Btuyerfey 

^^fde*1-  rt  ^at  ^c  Reikis  to  have  wrote  after  Rotffard:  there  is  hard* 

mpriu  ly 
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« ly  any  dlftVrente,  except.  iif  a  few  words,  betWeen  Marbft 
"and  us.  Ronfltird^  and  thte  authors  his  contemporaries, 
K  did  more  difiervice  than  good  to  ftile :  they  checked  its  .  t 

"  courfe  in  thre  advances  ft  Was  making  towards  perfection,  •  - 

"  and  had  like  to  have  presented  its  ever  attaining  it  ft  is 
«  furprifing,  that  Marot,  wftoft  works  are  fo  riatural  and 
«eafy,  did  not  make  Rorifaril,  who  was  fired  With  thi 
. "  ftrong  eflthufiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than  ii tiler  Ron- 
«  fard  or  Marot."  But  what  could  be  etfpe£ted  frbM  a  man, 
who  had  fo  little  tafte,  that  rre  called  Marot's .  works,  but 
with  infinitely  lefs  propriety  Aan  Virgil  *hd  EhriluVs,  a 
dunghill,  from  which'  rich  gtatos  Of  gold  by  iriduftrious 
working  might  be  dradm  ?  tire  author  Of  his  life,  who  delates  Binet,  vie. 
this,  obferves  alfo,  that,  thdugh  a  greater  poet,  he  was  a  4e  **»*"** 
very  bad  critic,  with  regard  to  his  own  Work*  ;  fot  that,  in 
corfeaing  thettf,  he  erafed  the  beft  things.  Ronfard  had  far- 
ther an  intolerable  affe&ation  of  appearing  learned  in  his 
poems;  and  by  allufions,  examples,  and  words,  drawn 
from  (ireek  and  Latin,  made  the'm  almoft  tminirelrlgible, 
and  very  ridiculous.  M  I  may  truly  affirm,"  %s  Muretus, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  upOn  the  firft  book  of  his  amo-  ' 

rous  poemsr;   u  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  are  forne  of  t 

"  his  fonnets,  which  could  flever  have  been  undetftood,  if 
"  he  himfelf  had  not  explained  them  either  to  me,  or  fome 
<{  other  friend.!*     Boileau  cftes  this  verfe  of  RorifaTd,  as  a  : 

tyecimen  of  the  above  affe&ation  :  fpeaking  to  hfe  miftrefs, 
he  fays,  Eftes-vous  pas  ma  feule  entelechie,  ««  are  not  you 
*  my  only  eridefeqhia  ?"  Now  entelechia  is  a  wefrd,' peculiar 
to  the  natyratl  peripatetic  philofophy,  the  ftnfe  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed.    Hermblaus  Barba- 
ras is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  th*  devil,  in  order  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  new  term,  ufed   by  Ariftorie ;   who 
liowever  did  not  gain  the  information  he  wanted,  the  devil, 
[tobably  to  conceal  his  ighorartce,  fpeaking  in  a  feint  and 
^ifpering  fbrt  of  voice.    What  could  Ronfard's  miftrefs  Bayie's  dia. 
t&refore,  or  even  Rorifard  himfelf,  know  of  it  ?  and,  what  m  vocc 
can  excufe  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  littIene%of  thinking'  rus?A~ 
a  word  fine  and  fuhdime,  and  the  low  affe&ation  of  ufing  a 
fetf  ned  te*rm,  becaftfe  in  truth  no  body  could  underftand  it  ? 
The  following  paifege  of  Boileau  will  properly  conclude  our 

account 
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account  of  thit  poet :  "  It  is  the  approbation  of  poftewty 
«*  alone,"  fays  that  admirable  critic  as  well  as  poet,  *«  which 
"  mult  eft^blifh  the  true  merit  of  works.  Whatever  eclat  a 
,c«  writer  may  make  during  his  life,  whatever  eloges  he  may 
*'  receive,  we  cannot  conclude  infallibly  from  this,  that  his 
"  works  are  excellent.  .Falfe  beauties,  novelty  of  ftile,  and 
**>  a  particular  tafte  or  manner  of  judging,  which  happens  to 
<c  prevail,  at  that  time,  may  raife  a  writer  into  high  credit 
«*  and  efteem;  and  in  the  next  age,  when  the  eyes  of  men 
"  are  opened,  that  which  was  theobje<a  of  admiration  fliall 
"  be  the  object  of  contempt.  We  have  a  fine  example  of 
**  this  in  Ronfard,  and  his  imitators,  Du  JBellay,  Du-Bar- 
cc  tas,  Defportes,  who  in  the  laft  age  were  admired  by  all 
€*  the  world,   in  this  are  read  by  nobody." 

An  edition  of  Ronfard's  works  was  published  at  Paris  1 609, 
in  folio :  they  have  (luce  been  reprinted  in  feveral  volumes, 
i2mo. 

R  P  §  C  O  M  M  O  N  (Wentworth  Dillon  earl   of) 
an  tnglifli  poet,  was  born  in  Ireland,  while  the  government 
of  that  kingdorn  was  under  the  firft  earl  of  Strafford  ;   to 
whom  he  was  related  by  his  mother,  and  from  whom  at  his 
baptifin  he  received    the  name  of  Wentworth.     He   was. 
educated  in  the  proteftant  religion,  his  father  having  been 
converted  by  archbifliop  Ufher  from  the  communion  of  (he 
church  of  Rome  j  and  pafled  the  years  of  his  childhood    in 
Ireland*     Then  he  was  tarried  over  to  England,  and  placed 
at  the  earl's  feat  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Ha]l,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Norwich.     By  him  he  was  in- 
ftru&ed  in  Latin  ;  and  without  learning  the  common  rules 
of  grammar,  which*  he  could  never  remember,  attained    to 
write  in  that  language  with  claffical  elegance  and  propriety* 
When  the  cloud  began.to  gather  over  England,  and  the  earl 
of  Strafford  was  fingled  out  for  an  impeachment,  he  was,  by 
the  advice  of  the  lord  primate  Ufher,  fent  to  finifh  his  edu- 
cation at  Caen  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  and  dire&fo* 
of  the  learned  Bochart.     After  fome  years  he  travelled   to 
Rome,  whefe  he  grew  familiar  with  the  moft  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity,   applying  himfelf  particularly    to   the 
knowledge  of  medals,  which  he  gained  to  perfection  $  and 

he 
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tie  /poke  Italian  with  fo  much  grace  and  fluency,  that  ke4  Wa$ 
frequently  mi  (taken  there  for  a  native. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  returned  to,£ngland,  where 
he  was  gracioufly  received  by  king  Charks  II,  and  made  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  penfioners*  In  the  gaieties  of  that  age* 
he  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  pafiion  for  gaming  \  by 
which  he  frequently  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  exceeded. 
the  bounds  of  a  moderate  fortune.  A  difpute  with  the  lord 
privy  feal,  about  part  of  his  eftate,  obliging  him  to  revifit  his 
liative  country,4  he  refigned  his  poft  in  the  Englifh  court  \ 
and  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  the  duke  of  Or- 
fflond  appointed  him  to  be  captain  of  the  guards.  Mrs.  Ka- 
therine  Phillips,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  dated  at 
Dublin,  Oftober  10.  1662,  ftiles  him  «*  a  v6rV  ingenious   tett**»rf 

.,       *  *  *..  1  1  •   1      t  «    Onnda  tar 

"  perfon,  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and  certainly  the  moft  Pbiiajclms, 
"  hopeful  young  nobleman  in  Ireland."  Hpwever,  he  ftill  P:  79- edit* 
retained  the  fame  fatal  affeclion  for  gaming ;  and  this  en*. 
gaging  him  in  adventures,  he  was  near  being  aflaflinated  one 
night  by  three  rurfians,  who  attacked  him  in  the  dark**  But 
he  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  he  dif- 
patched  one  of  them,  while  a  gentleman  coming  up  difarmed 
another;  and  the  third  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  ge- 
nerous afliftant  was  a  difbanded  officer,  of*  a  good  fami  y  and 
fair  reputation ;  but  whofe  circumftances  were  iweW*-  that  he 
Wanted  even  clothes  to  appear  decently  at  the  caftle.  But  his 
lordfliip,  on  this  occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  duke  oi 
Ormond,  obtained  his  graced  leave  to  refign  to  him  his  poft 
of  captain  of  the  guards  i  •  which  for  about  three  years  the. 
gentleman  enjoyed,  and  upon  his  death  the  duke  returned  |h6. 
commiffion  to  his  generous  benefactor. 

The  pleasures  of  the  Englifli  court,  and  the  frieudfhips  ha 
had  there  contracted,  Were  powerful  motives  for  his  return 
to  London.  Soon  after  he  came*  he  was  made  mailer  of  the) 
horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York  \  and  married  -the  lady  Frances* 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  nad  befortf 
keen  the  wife  of  colonel  Courtney.  He  began  now  todif- 
tinguHh  himfelf  by  his  poetry  ;  and  about  this  time  projected 
a  Refign,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Dryden,  fof 
the  refirung  and  fixing  the  f^andard  of  our  language.  But 
this  was  intirely  defeated  by  the  religious  commotions,  that 
'  Vol.  X.  N  weri 
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were  then  increafing  daily ;  at  which  time  the  earl  took 
a  refolution  to  pafs  {he  remainder  of  his  life  at  Rome,  tel- 
ling his  friends,  "  it  would  be  beft  to  fit  next  to  the  chira-. 
•<l  riey,  when  the  chamber  fmoaked.'*  Amidft  thefe  reflec- 
tions, he  was  feized  with  the  gout ;  and  being  too  impatient 
of  pain,  he  permitted  a  bold  French  pretender  to  phyfic  to 
apply  a  repelling  medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefent  re- 
lief; which  drove  the  diftemper  into  his  bowels,  and  fliortly 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  the  17th  of  January  1684, 
aft  his  houfe  near  St.  James's  Weftminfter ;  and,  as  he  was 
expiring,  cried  out,  with  the  moft  intenfe  fervor  of  devo- 
tion, 

u  My  Gad,  ray  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
<c  Do  not  forfake  me  at  my  end* 

i 

•  * 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  printed  toge- 
ther in  the  firft  volume  of  the  works,  of  the  minor  poets. 
ftis  <k  Effay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,,>  and  his  tranflation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  have  grea:  merit :  Mr.  Waller  ad- 
drefled  a  poem  to  his  lordfhip  upon  the  latter,  when  he  was 
feventy-five  years  of  age.  In  the  writings  of  this  nobleman 
we  view,  feys^Mr.  Fenton,  the  image  of  a  mind  naturally 
ferious  and  folid,  richly  furni(hed  and  adorned  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and  thofe  ornaments  unaffec- 
fedly  dityofed  in  the  moft  regular  and  elegant  order.  His 
imagination  might  probably  have  been  more  fruitful  an4 
^righdy,  if  his  judgment  had  been  lefs  fevere ;  but  that  fe- 
verity, .  delivered  in  a  mafculine,  clear,  fuccind  ftyle,  con- 
tributed to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  dida&ical  manner, 
that  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  it.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  compofition,  as  well  a?  a  good  poet ;  as  Mr.  Pope* 
in  his  Effay  on  Criticifm,  hath  teftified  in  the  following  lings  : 

«* — Rofcommpn  not  more  learned  than  good, 
**  With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  : 
^    M  To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
/  •■.#'*  Arid  evVy  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

;  .  ver.  727.    ; 
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R  0  S I N  U  S  (John)  a  German,  learned  in  antiquities, 
Was  born  at  Eifenac  in  Thuririgia  about  the  year  1550.  He  *M»»> 
was  educated  in  the  uriiverfity  of  Jena;  in  1579,  becante  *  - 
fub-re&or  of  a  fchool  at  Rafifbon  ;  and  afterwards,  waschofen 
immftfcr  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Wickerftadt,  in  the  duchy 
tf  Weimar.  In  1592,  he  was  called  to  Naumburg  in  Sa*- 
ihif,  to  be  preacher  at  the  cathedral  church  ;  and  there  con- 
tirtUtd  fill  1 626,  when  the  plague,  feifcing  the  town,  carried 
him  off.  He  was  a  Very  learned  man,  and  the  author  of  fome 
works  \  the  principal  of  which  is,  Antiquttatum  Romano- 
rum  libri  decern,  printed  fifft  at  Bafil  in  1583,  folio.  Itfe 
1  very  ufeful  work,  and  'has  gcfne  through  feveral  editions ; 
the  foter  of  Which  have  large  additions  by  Dempfter.  That 
tf  Amfterdam  1685  in  4t6.  is  printed  with  an  Elzevir  lettei*, 
tljton  a  good  paper,  and  has  the  following  title :  Joanntt 
Rofidi  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  corpus  abfolutiffimutri. 
Cam  notis  dodiifimis  ac  locttpJetiffimis  Thottwe  Dempfteri 
J.  C.  fitoic  poftremse  etlitioni  accuratiffirnaa  accefferunt  Paali 
Murafii:  Hbri  II.  de  Legibus,  &  de  Senatu,  cum  Andre* 
Schotti  Eie&is,  t.  De  Prifcis  Romanis  Gentibus  ac  Fami- 
Hii.  3.  De  Tribubus  Rom.  xxxv.  Rufticis  atque  Urbanfo. 
3*  De  ludis  feftifque  Romanis  ex  Kalendario  Vetere.  Curii 
Indke  locupleuffimo,  &  seneis  ftguris  accuratMfimis.    * 

ROUSSEAU  (John  Baptist)  an  illuftrious  French 
foety  was*  born  at  Paris  in  1669  :  he  was  the  foh  of  a  fhoe- 
maker,  but  by  his  fine  talents  and  his  works  acquired  a  qi&U» 
toy,  ftiperior  to  that  which  he  had  by  birth.  H.^s  father 
however,  being  a  man  of  fubftance,  gave  him  as  good  an 
education  as  he  coutd  \  and  Rouffeau  foon  fhewed  hfmfetf 
worthy?  of  it.  He  difcoveied  early  a  turn  for  poetfy,  which 
fe&culthfcted  all  his  life  long;  and  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  diftinguiibed  for  feme  little  productions  in  this  way,  fail 
of  elegance,  tafte,  and  fptrit.  In  1 688 ,  he  attended  M.  de 
Bonrcpos  as  page,  in  his  embafly  to  the  court  of  Denmark  1 
and  paffed  from  thence  to  England  with  madhal  Tallard,  in 
quality  of  (ternary.  '  Neverthelefs,  our  pott  had  fo  little  of 
avarice  arid  ambition  in  hk  nature,  that  he  had  no  notion  aft 
aiiof  making  a  fortune  $  and  he  a&uaity  refufed  fome  {flace^ 

N  %  which 
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which  his  friends  had  procured  for  him.     In  1701,  he  was 

,  admitted  into  the  adademy  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres. 

-   -   . .    •  He  had  now  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  poet  of  the  (irft  rank* 

v'    eppefted  a  place. in  the  French. academy,  and  was  in  hopes 

>  of  obtaining  Boileau's  penfion,  which  was  going  to  be  va- 
cant;  when  an  affair  broke  out,  which  obliged  him  to,  quit 
his  country,  and  imbittered  his  whole  life  afterwards  with  a 
.train  of  misfortunes.     It  is  impoflible  for  us  in  England  to 
;clear  this  affair  up  :  it  never  was  cleared  up  even  at  Paris  ; 
nor  are  the  French  agreed  about  it  to  this  day.     All  that  ap- 
peared is  this..    Some  verfes  full  of  refle&ions,  and  of  a  very 
exceptionable  nature  were  produced  as  RouflTeau's  :  Roufleau 
denied'  that  they  were  his,  but  maintained  them  to  be  forge* 
.lies,  contrived  for  his  ruin  by  thofe,  who  envied  and  hated 
,hipi.     He  was  tried  in  form  ;  and,  by  an  arreft  of  parliament 
in  17 12,  banifhed  the  kingdom  forever.     Voltaire,  who  cer- 
tainly has  not  {hewn  himfelf  well  aiFe&ed  to  this  poet,   yet 
exprefles  himfelf  .thus  upon  the  affair  of  his  banifhment: 
Siedc  de      ;"  thofe  couplets*  which  were  the  caufe  of  his  baniflirnent, 
Louis  xiv.   4.  anj  arc  jj^g  feverai  which  he  owned,  muft  either  be   im- 

"  '  "  puted  to  him ;  or  the  two  tribunals,  which  pronounced  (en- 
"  tence  upor^.him,  muft  be  difhonoured.  Not  that  two  tri- 
"  bunals,  and  even  more  numerous  bodies,  may  not  unani- 
(C  moufly  commit  very  great  a&s  of  injuftice,  when  a  fpirit 
44  of  party  prevails.  There  was  a  violent  party  againft  Rouf- 

"feau." 

He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  prote&or 
in  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambaflador  to  the  Helvetic 
body j  who  carried  him  to  Baden,  and  introduced  him  to 
prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.  He  continued  with  the  prince, 
till  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Baden  ;  and  then,  accom- 
panying him  to  Vienna,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror's court.  He  continued  here  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  might  have  returned  to  his  own  country,  fome  pow- 
erful friends  offering  to  procure  letters  of  grace  for  recalling 
'  him;  but  he  anfwered,  that  it  did  not  become  a  man  unjuftly 

opprefled,  to  feal  an  ignominious  fentence  by  accepting  fitch 
terms  j  and  that  "  letters  of  grace  might  do  well  enough  for 
>**  thofe  that  wanted  them?  but  certainly  not  for  him,  who 
«  only  defired  juftice,"    He  was  afterwards  at  Bruflcls,  and 
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in  172  r  went  over  to  London  5  where  tie  printed  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  in  two  volumes  4to.  The  profits  arifing  from 
hence  put  his  finances  into  good  condition  :  but,  placing  his 
money  with  the  emperor's  company  at  Oftend,  which  failed 
foon  after,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffify  of  relying  upon 
private  benefactions.  The  duke  of  Aremberg  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  his  table  at  Bruflels  ;  and,  when  this  nobleman 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Germany  in  1 733,  he  fettled 
on  him  a  handfome  penfion,  and  afligned  him  an  apartment 
in  his  cattle  of  Enguien  near  Bruflels.  Rouffeau,  lofing  af- 
terwards the  good  graces  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  as  he  had 
before  loft  thofe  of  prince  Eugene,  for  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  happily  formed  for  dependance,  Irftened  at  length 
topropofals  of  returning  to  France,  and  for  that  purpofe  went 
incognito  to  Paris  in  1739.  He  flayed  there  fome  little  time; 
but  finding  his  affairs  in  no  promifing  train,  fet  out  for  Bruf- 
fels.  He  continued  fome  time  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
fcized  with  an  apoplexy  ;  but  recovered  (o  far,  as  to  be  re- 
moved to  Bruflels,  where  tie  finifhed  his  unfortunate  life  the 
17th  of  March  1741.  He  declared  upon  his 'death  bed,  as* 
he  had  declared  to  the  celebrated  Rollin  at  Paris  a  little  be- 
fore, that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  verfes,  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  banifhment;  and,  as  he  had  always  a  ftrong 
fenfe  of  religion,  one  knows  not  how  to  difbelieve  him. 

His  executor,  conformably  to  his  intentions,  gave  a  com- 
plete and  beautiful  edition  of  his  Works  at  Paris  1743,  in 
three  volumes  4to.  and  alfo  in  four  volumes  i2mo.  They 
contain  odes,  epiftles,  epigrams,  and  comedies,  in  verfe , 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  in  profe.  Voltaire,  who  is  not 
fuppofed  to  have  done  juftice  to  Roufleau,  owns  however, 
that  **  his  odes  are  beautiful,  diverfified,  and  abound  with 
*  images  ;  that  in  his  hymns,  he  equals  the  harmony  and  de- 
"  votion  obfervable  in  the  fpiritual  fongs  of  Racine ;  and,  ^^J*0' 
a  that  his  epigrams  are  finifhed  with  greater  care  than  thofe 
tt  of  Marot.  He  was  not,  continues  the  critic,  fo  fuccefeful 
"  in  operas,  which  require  fenfibility  ;  nor  in  comedies,  which 
w  cannot  fucceed  without  gaiety.  In  both  thefe  qualities  he 
'*  was  deficient ;  and  therefore  failed  in  operas  and  come* 
'*  dies,  as  being  foreign  to  his  genius/' 
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R  O  W  E  (Nicholas)  a  good  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fan 

of  John  Rowe,.  efq;  ferjeant  at  law ;  and   born  at  Little 

Wellwood's    Berkford  in  Bedfordshire  in  1673.     His  education  was  begun 

Howe's  t0    #  a  P»vate  grammar  fchool  in  HigHgate  ;  from  whence  he 

« Tranfla-    was  foon  after  removed  to  Weftminfter,  where  he  acquired 

"Lucan,"     Sreat  perfe&ion  in  claffical  literature  under  the  celebrated 

17*8,  in      Bufby.     To.  his  (kill  in  Greek  and  Latin  he  is  faid  to  have 

fkweiTs        added  fome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  but  poetry  was   his 

Memoirs  of  early  bent  and  darling  ftudy.     His  father,  dfftgning  him  for 

Rowc/prc-  ^is  own  profeffion,  took  him  from  that  fchool,  when  he  was 

fixed  to         about  fixteen  years  of  age  j  and  entered  hirn  a  ftudpnt  in  the 

*Mifcei-      Middle  Temple.     Being  capable  of  attaining  any  branch  of 

«  laneous      knowledge,  he  made  a  great  progrefc  in  the  law  ;  and  would 

«•  Works."    doubtlefs  have  figured  in  that  profeffion,  if  the  love  of  tr^e 

belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  bad  not  flopped 

him.     When  he  was  five  and  twerity  years  of  age,  be  wrote 

his  firfl  tragedy,  called  "  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother  3" 

and  this,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  made  him    lay 

^fide  all  thoughts  of  riling  by  the  law.     Afterwards  he  wrote 

thefe  following  tragedies,  *'  Tamerlane,  The  Fair  Penitent, 

"  Ulyfles,  The  Royal  Convert,   Jane  Shore^  Lady  Jane 

€<  Grey ;"  and  a  comedy,  called  "  The  Biter,"  19  which  he 

"was  not  equally  fuccefcful,  for  his  genius  did  not  lie  towards 

comedy*     He  wrote  alto  feveral  poems  upon  different  fitf>- 

j$&s,  which  have  been  publifhed  under  the  title  of  <(  Mif- 

"  cellaneous  Works,"  in  one  volume :  as  his  dramatic  works 

have  been  in  two.    Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shakcfpear,   he 

gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays,  and  alio  prefi*e4  a 

fliort  account  of  his  life.     His  laft,   and  perhaps  bis  beft 

poem,  is  his  "  Tranflation  of  Lucan,"  which  he  juft  lived  to 

finifli,  but  not  to  publifh  :  for  it  came  out  in  1728,  £o%>, 

ten  years  after  his  death. 

In  the  mean  time  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  i*ot 
make  him  unfit  for  bufinefs  j  for  no  body  applied  clofer  to  it, 
when  occafion  required.  The  duke  of  Qpeertfbury,  when 
fecretary  of  ftate,  made  Mr.  Rowe  fecretaxy  for  pujblic  a£feks» 
After  the  duke's  death,  all  avenues  were  flopped  to  kja  pre- 
ferment j  and  during  the  reft  of  queen  Ante's  reign,  fee  puffed 
his  time  with  the  mufes  and  b$  books.    A  ftory  indeed  is 

told 
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h  told  of  him,  which  (hews  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance 
with  her  minifters.     It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  JjJjJ^0"* 
his  court  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  treafurer  of  EngT  written  by  . 
land,  who  afked  him,  if  he  underftood  Spanifh  well?  He  D°?0%£\ 
anfwered,  no  :  but  thinking,  that  his  lordfllip  might  intend  ans  and  sif, 
to  fend  him  into  Spain  on  fome  honourable  commiflion,  he  fa/>  ^c 
prefendy  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  fhortly  Spain's  H- 
be  able  both  to  underftand  and  to  fpeak  it.     The  earl  ap-  brarian, 
proving  what  he  faid,  Mr.  Rowe  took  his  leave ;  and  retiring 
a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again  on  the  earl 
to  acquaint  him  with  it»     His  lordfllip  afldng  him,  if  he  was 
fare  he  underftood  it  throughly,  and  Mr.  Rowe  affirming 
that  he  did,  "  how  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rowe,  faid  the  earl, 
"  that  you  can  have  the  pleafure  of  reading  and  underftand- 
"  ing  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  ?"    Upon 
the  acceflion  of  George  I,   he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and 
one  of  the  land  furveyors-of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don.    The  prince  of  Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkftiip 
of  his  council ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his 
fecretary  for.  the  prefentations.     He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  pro* 
motions  long;  for  he  died  the  6th  of  December  J  71 8,  in 
the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  twice  married  :  had  a  fon  by  his  firft  wife,  and 
a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey  over  ag^inft  Chaucer  ;  and  Mr.  Pope  wrote  the  fol* 
Wing  epitaph  for  a  tomb,  intended  to  be  ere&ed  there  to 
his  memory  by  his  wife.  ; 

"  Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  truft, 
"  And  facred  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft. 
"  Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
cc  To  which  thy  tomb  (hall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  (hade,  and  endlefc  reft  ! 

Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  be  bleft  ! 
<€  jQne  grateful  woman  in  thy  fame  fupplies, 
**  What  a  whole  thanklefe  land  to  his  denies. 

ROWE  (Elizabeth)  an  EnglUh  lady,  famous  for 
Iter  fine  parts  and  writings  in  verfe  and  profc,  was  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  diflenting  minuter  >  and  born 
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Mrs.Rowc'?  at  Ilchefter  In  Somerfetfhire,  September  the  nth  1674.  Her 

"neon*         father  was  pgfleffed  of  a  competent  cftate  near  Frome  in 

"•T^8'"    that  country,  arid  lived  thereabouts  \  but  being  imprifoned  at 

life  prefix.     Ilchefter  for  nonconformity,   married  a  wife,  and  fettled  in 

*&>  ?739*in  that  tcwn.  The  daughter  gave  early  fymptoms  of  fine  parts-, 

Jvp.~   "        afld,  as  her  ftrongeft  bent  was  to  poetry,  (he  began  to  write 

verfes,  at  twelve  years  of  age.     She  was  alfo  fond  of  the 

Jiftcr-artSj   mufic  and  painting ;  and  her  father  was  at  the 

expence  of  a  matter,  to  inftruft  ber  in  the  latter.     She  was  a 

Warm  devotee,  fo  as  to  border  on  what  fqme  might  call  en- 

thufiafm  ;  and  this  habit,  which  grew  naturally  from  confti- 

tution  in  her,  was  alfo  powerfully  confirmed  by  education  and 

example.     She  was  early  acquainted  with  the  pious  bifhop 

Ken  ;  and,  at  his  requeft,  wrote  her  paraphrafe  on  the  38th 

chapter  of  Job.     In  the  year  1696,  the  22&  of  her  age,  a 

collection  of  her  ppems  was  publifhed :   they  were  intitled,' 

<c  Poems  on  feveral  occafions,  by  Philomela." 

She  underftood  th'e  French  and  Italian  tongues  well :  for 
which  however  file  had  no  other  tutor,  than  the  honorable 
Mr.  Thynne,  fon  to  the  lord  vifcount  Weymoth,  who  kindly 
took  upon  him  the  tafk  of  teaching  her.  Her  Ihining  merit, 
and  the  charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  procured  her 
many  admirers  ;  and  among  others,  it  is  faid  that  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Prior  made  his  addrefles  to  her.  -  There  was  cer* 
tainly  much  of  friendfliip,  if  not  of  love,  between  them  \ 
and  Mr.  Prior's  anfwer  to  Mrs.  Rowe's,  then  Mrs.  Singer's, 
paftoral  on  thofe  fubje&s,  gives  room  to  fufpeit,  that  there 
See  Mrs.  was  fomething  more  than  friendfliip  on  his  fide.  In  the  mean 
Singer**        time  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  parts  and 

"  Paftoral       f  .  JirrrTi  c  if  r 

"on  Love     ?earmng>  aru*  alio  of  tome  talents  for  poetry,  was  the  perfon 
u  and  whom  Heaven  had  defigned  for  her  :  for  this  gentleman,  be- 

"(hTp6,""      *ng  at  Batri  m  ?7°9>  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Singer, 
printed  in      who  lived  in  retirement  near  it,  and  commencing  an  amour 
|\>ems,  wi^n  niarried  her  the  year  after.     It  muft  needs  be  imagined,  that 
fcis  anfwer*    this  was  a  moft  happy  couple ;  for,  fome  confiderable  time 
after  his  marriage,  he  wrote  to  her  under  the  name  of  Delia 
'    a  very  tender  ode,  full  of  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  connu- 
bial friendfhip  and  affeclion.     But  as  whatever  is  exquifite, 
fcannot  by  the  provifion  of  nature  be  lafting,  fo  it  happened 
fierej  for, this  worthy  gentleman  died  of  a  confumption  in 

May 
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May  vj  15,  aged  28  years,  after  having  fcarcely  enjoyed  hirn- 
fclf  five  with  his  amiable  confort.  The  elegy  Mrs.  Rowe 
compofed  upon  his  death,  is  defervedly  reckoned  amorig  the 
be(r  of  her  poems. 

It  was  only  out  of  a  regard  to  Mr.  Rowe,  that  (he  had' 
hitherto  borne  London  in  the  winter  feafbn,  her  prevailing 
paffion  leading  her  to  folitude :  upon  his  deceafe  therefore, 
flic  retired  to  Frome,  where  the  greateft  part  of  her  fubftance 
lay,  and  from  which  (he  ftirred  afterwards  as  feldom  as  Die 
could.     In  this  recefs,  (he  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  her 
works.     Her  '*  Friend(hip  in  Death,  in  twenty  letters  from 
the  dead  to  the  living/*  was  publtfhed  in  1728;  and  her 
"  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining"  were  printed,  the  firft 
part  in  1729,  the  fecond  in  1731,  and  the  third  in  1733,  8vo** 
The  defign  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  u  Friendfliip  in  Death," 
is,  by  fi&itious  examples  of  the  moft  generous  benevolence 
and  heroic  virtue,  to  inflame  the  reader  to  the  pra£Kce  of 
every  thing,  which  can  ennoble  human  nature,  and  benefit 
the  world.     In  1736,  (he  publKhed,  «  The  Hiftory  of  Jo- 
"  feph  ;'*  a  poem,  which  (he  had  written  in  her  younger 
years.  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication ;  for  (he  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  as  wasTuppofed,  the  20th  of  February  1736-7. 
In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of  her  friends, 
which  (he  had  ordered  to  be  delivered,  immediately  after  her 
deceafe.  The  rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeably  to  her  requeft, 
revifed  and  publifhed  her  devotions  in  1737,  under  the  title 
of,  "  Devout  Exercifes  of  the  heart  in  Meditation  and  Soli- 
u  loquy,  Praife  and  Prayer;"  and,  in  1739,  her  "  MifceU 
"  laneous  Works  in  profe  and  verfe"  were  published  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  pre* 
fixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  (he  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet  pof- 
fefled  a  large  (hare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a 
moderate  ftature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour,  her  eyes  of  a 
darki(h  grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  com- 
pletion was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blu(h  glowed  in  her 
cheeks.  She  (poke  gracefully,  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
facet  and  harmonious  ;  and  (he  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  afpeft, 
Which  irifpired  love,  yet  not  without  fome  mixture  of  that 
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awe  and  veneration,  which  diftlngutfhed  fcnfe  and  virtue, 
apparent  in  her  countenance,,  are  wont  to  create. 


RUBENS  (Sir  Peter  Paul)  the  prince  of  the  Flc-  #; 
milk  painters,  was  born  in  1577  at  Cologne  ^  whither  his 
father  John  Rubens,  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Antwerp, 
had  been  driven  by  the  civil  wars.  The  finenefs  of  his  parts, 
and  the  care  that  was  taken  in  his  education,  made  every 
thing  eafy  to  him  :  but  he  had  not  refolved  upon  any  profef- 
fion,  when  his  father  died  j  and  the  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands abating,  his  family  returned  to  Antwerp.  He  coxitis 
nued  his  ftudies  there  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  at  his  leifure 
hours  diverted  hiihfelf  with  defigoing.  His  mother,  per- 
ceiving in  him  an  inclination  to  this  art,  permitted. him  to 
place  himfelf  under  Adam  van  Moort  firft,  and  Otho  Venius 
after ;  both  which  matters  he  presently  equalled.  He  only 
wanted  to  improve  his  talent  by  travelling,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  went  to  Venice ;  where,  in  the  fchool  of  Titian,  he 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  colouring.  Af- 
terwards he  went  to  Mantua,  and  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio 
Romano ;  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  with  the  fame 
care  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  contemplation  of  the  antique, 
the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  every  thing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  finifli  him  in  his  art.  What  was  agreeable  to  his 
gout,  he  made  his  own,  either  by  copying,  or  making  reflec* 
tions  upon  it  j  and  he  generally  accompanied  thofe  reflections 
with  defigns,  drawn  with  a  light  ftroke  of  his  pen* 

He  had  been  feven  years  in  Italy,  when,  receiving  advice 
that  his  mother  was  ill,  he  took  poft,  and  returned  to  Ant- 
werp: but  (he  died  before  his  arrival.  Soon  after  he  mar- 
ried ;  but  loling  his  wife  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  left 
Antwerp  for  fame  time,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  {arrow 
by  a  journey  to  Holland  ;  where  he  vifited  Hurtort  at  Utrecht, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  value.  He  married  a  fecond  wife, 
who  was  a  prodigious  beauty,  and  helped  him  very  much  in 
the  figures  of  his  women.  His  reputation  being  now  fpread 
all  over  Europe,  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  invited  him  to  Paris ;  whither  he  went,  and 
painted  the  Luxemburg  galleries.  Here  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham became  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  fo  taken  with 
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bis  fclid  and  penetrating  parts,  as  well  as  {kill  in  his  profef* 
Hon,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  infanta 
Ifabella,  who  fent  him  her  ambailador  into  England,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  with  Charles  I.  in  1630.  He  concluded  th$ 
treaty,  and  painted  the  banquetting  houfe  j  for  which  laft  af- 
fgjr  the  king  paid  him  a  large  fum  of  money,  and,  as  he  war 
a  man  of  merit,  knighted  him.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  he  fold  the  duke  as  many 
pifhires,  ftatues,  medals  and  antiques,  as  came  to  iooool. 
He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently  rewarded 
by  Philip  IV,  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  him.  Going  foon 
after  to  Flanders,  he  had  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate  con- 
ferred on  him ;  hut  did  not  leave  off  his  profeflion-  He  died 
in  1640,  leaving  vaft  riches  behind  him  to  his  children;  of 
whom  Albert,  the  eldeft,  (ucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fe- 
cretary of  ftate  in  Flanders. 

The  genius  of  (his  painter  was  lively,  free,  noble  and  unw 
verfal.     His  gvufto  of  deiign  favors  fomewhat  more  of  the  Fie* 
ming,  than  of  the  beauty  of  the  Antique  ;  becauie  he  flayed 
not  long  in  Rome:  and  though  connoifleurs  obferve  in  all 
his  paintings  fomewhat  of  great  and  noble,  yet  it  is  confefled, 
that,  generally  fpeaking,  he  deCgned  not  correctly.    For  all 
the  other  parts  of  painting,  he  was  as  abfolute  a  matter  of 
them,  and  pofiefled  (hem  all  as  thoroughly,  as  any  of  his 
predeceflors  iq  that  noble  art     In  &ort,  h»  may  be  confi- 
dered  a$  a  rare  acoomplifted  genius,   fent  from  heaven  to  in- 
ftrm3  mankind  u\  tbp  ar{  of  painting.     Thi$  is  the  judgment 
of  Du  Frefapy  upon  hwpf     But .-hefickp  his  talent  in  painting,  FrefnoyV 
and  his  adorable  ikjil  in  architecture)  which  displays  itfelf  in  Art  of  Paint- 
tfee  feveral  churches  and  palaces,  built  after  his  defigns  at  JJJJ'i5^ 
Genoa,  be  was  a  perfon  poflified  of  all  the  ornaments  and  8vo. 
advantages,  that  can  render  a  man  valuable :  was  univerfally 
learned,  fppke  feveral  languages  very  perfectly,   was  well   • 
read  in  Wftoryy  and  withal  aa  excellent  ftatefman.     His  ufual 
abode  was  at  Antwerp  ;  where  he  built  a  fpacious  apartment, 
in  imitation,  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  for  a  noble  collection  x 

of  pictures,  which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy ;  and  feme  of 
which,  as  we  have  obfecved,  he  fold  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. He  lived  in  the  high  eft  efleem,  reputation,  and 
graadetif  imae'piabio  \  was  as  great  a  patron,  as  mafter,  of. 

his 
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his  art ;  and  fo  much  admired  all  over  Europe  for  his  many 
ftngutar  endowments,  that  no  ftranger  of  any  quality  could 
pafs  through  the  Low-Countries,  without  feeing  a  man,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  fo  much.   • 

His  fchool  was  full  of  admirable  difciples,  among  whom 
Van  l)yck  was  he,  who  beft  comprehended  all  the  rules  and 
general  maxims  of  his  mafter ;  and  who  has  even  excelled 
him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his  Cabinet- 
pieces  :  but  his  gufto  in  the  defigning  part  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Rubens. 

RUE  (Charles  de  la)  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
lorn  at  Paris  in  1643,  an(*  bred  up  among  the  jefuits.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  fine  parts  and  fkill  in  polite  li- 
terature; and  a  Latin  poem,  which  he  compofed  in  1667 
upon  the  conquefts  of  Lewis  XIV,  was  thought  fo  excellent 
a  piece,  that  the  celebrated  Peter  Corneille  tranflated  it  into 
French,  and  prefentetf  it  to.  the  king;  apologizing  at  the 
fame  time,  for  not  being  able  to  convey  to  his  majefty  the 
beauties  of  the  original.  Thus  de  la  Rue  was  introduced  to 
v  the  knowledge  of  the  public  with  great  eclat ;   and  the  king 

(  1  fhewed  him  Angular  refpedt  ever  after.  He  was  one  of  thofe, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  editions  of  the  daffies,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  dauphin ;  and  Virgil  was  allotted  to  hftn,  which  he 
publifhed  with  good  notes,  and  an  exad  life  of  the  author, 
in  1675,  4-to.  He  publifhed  panegyrics,  funeral  orations  and 
fermoi  s,  which  (hew  him  to  have  been  a  very  great  orator : 
his  mafter-piece  is  a  funeral  oration  for  the  prince  of  Lux- 
embourg. There  are  alfo  tragedies  of  his  writing  in  Latin 
and  French,  which  had  the  approbation  of  Corneille ;  and 
therefore  muft  have  made  him  pafs*  for  ho  ordinary  poet*  He 
died  in  1725,  agejd  82  years. 

.  Befides  this  jefuit,  there  was  another  Charles  de  la  Rue, 
a  Benedidine  monk,  born  in  1685  >  arK*  w^°  became  fo- 
deeply"  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in 
divinity,,  that  the  celebrated  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  took 
him  into  his  friendfhip,  and  made  him  an  affociate  with  him 
in  his  ftudies.  Montfaucon  had  publifhed,  in  17 13,  the  re- 
mains of  Origen's  Hexapla  ;  and  was  very  defirous,  that  an 
exaft  and  compleat  edition  fhould  be  given  of  the  whole  works 
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of  this  illuftrious  father.  His  pwn  engagements  not  permit- 
ing  him,  he  prevailed  with  de  la  Rue,  whofe  abilities  and 
learning  he  knew  to  be  very  fufficicnt  for  the  work,  to  un- 
dertake it :  and  accordingly  two  volumes  were  publilhed  by 
him,  in  1733,  folio,  with  proper  prefaces  and  ufeful  notes* 
A  third  volume  was  ready  for  the  prefe,  when  de  la  Rue  died 
in  1739 ;  and  though  it  was  publilhed  afterwards,  yet  the 
edition  of  Origen  was  not  quite  compleated,  fome  remaining 
pieces,  together  with  the  Origeniana  of  Huetius,  being  in-, 
tended  for  a  fourth  volume. 

RUIN  ART  (Thierry)  a  French  theologtam,  waa 
born  at  Rheims  in  1657,  and  became  a  Benedictine  monk 
in  1674.  He  ftudied  the  fcriptures,  the  fathers  and  ecclefi~>  JJ^Jf 
aftic  writers,  in  fi>  mafterly  a  way,  that  the  learned  Mabil* 
Ion  chofe  him  for  a  companion  in  his  literary  labours*  He 
lhewed  himfelf  not  unworthy  of  the  good  opinion  Mabillon 
had  conceived  of  him,  when  he  publilhed  in  1689,  A&ft 
Primorum  Martyrum  Sincera,  &c,  4to.  meaning  the  martyr* 
of  the  four  firft  centuries.  In  a  preface  to  this,  work,  he 
endeavours  to  refute  a  notion,  which  our  learned  Dodwell  ' 

had  advanced  in  a  piece  de  paucitate  martyrum,  inferfted  a- 
mong  his  Diflertationes  Cyprianicae.  A  new  bdition  of  this 
work,  with  alterations  and  additions,  was  printed  in  171:3, 
folio.  Ruinart  publilhed  other  learned  works,  and  affifleJ  - 
Mabillon,  whom  he  furvived,  and  whofe  life  he  wrote,  in 
the  publication  of  the  a£ts  of  the  faints,  and  annals  of  theif 
order.  He  gave  alfo  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  at  Paris  1699,  tn  *°^°*  When  Mabillon  died  in 
1707 »  he  was  appointed  to  continue  the.work,  he  had  jointly 
labored  with  him  ;  upon  which  he  travelled  to  Champagne, 
in  quell  of  new  memoirs,  but  died,  while  he  was  out,  in 
1709. 

► 

RUSHWORTH  (John)  an  Englilh  gentleman,  and 
author  of  ufeful  Hijiorical  CoiUfti<ms%  was  of  an  ancient  fa* 
mily,  and  born  in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1607,   Wood%§  A- 
Towards  the  end  of  James  Ill's  reign,  he  was  a  ftudent  in  v  ^  p  g^* 
the  univerlity  of  Oxford  ;   but  left  it  foon,  and  entered  him-  edit,  1721* 
ftlf  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  became  a  barrifter.    But  his 

humour 
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humour  leading  htm  mote  to  ftate-affifcffs  tftfta  the  comthort 
law,  he  began  early  to  take,  in  cftafa&ers  or  fhoft-hand, 
fpeeches  and  paffages  at  conferences  in  parliament,  and  from 
the  king's  own  mouth  what  he  (pake  to  both  hoirfes ;  and 
was  upon  the  fbge  continually  an  fcye  and  ear  witnefe  of  tht 
greateft  tranfaftiohsr.  He  did  alto  perfonafly  attentf  and  ob* 
ferve  all  occurrences  of  nioiherrt, '  during  eleven  yeartr  inters 
val  of  parliament  from  1630  to  1646,  in  tftefta*  chamber, 
court  of  honour,  and  exchequer  chamber,*  wftetr  aH  th* 
judges  of  England  met  there  upefh  extraordinary*  cafes  ;  and 
at  the  council  table,  when  great  caufes  were  tried  before  the 
king  and  council/  Add  wfttfri  matters  Were  igjtatdd  at  a 
great  dfftanpe,  he  was  thefe  i\C&-9  -and  wdrit  on  poVpiofeottt 
\\"  of  curiofity  to  fee  and  obferve  Wfrat  Was  doing,  At  the  canty 
at  Berwick,  at  tne  fight  at  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  at  Ri^ 
pen,  and  at  the  great  council  at  Yotfc. 

la  1640,  he  was  chafenan  aflSftant  to  Henry  EHynge,  dq; 
cleric  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  whfeh  means  he  beteame 
acquainted  witfc  the  debates  in  the  houfe,  arid  privy  to  their 
'proceedings.  The  houfe  repbfed  fuch- confidence  in  him,  that 
they  entrufted  h{m«  with  their  wetghfieft  affairs  ;  particularly, 
in  conveying  meffages  and  addfcffes  to  the  king  while  at 
York :  between  which  ptece  and  tendon,  though  150  cot»* 
puted  miles,  he  is  (aid  to  have  rode  frequently  m  twenty- 
•  four  hours.  In  *$43>  he  took  the  covenant ;  afrd,  when 
fir  Thomas  Fair&x,  who  was  his  near  relation,  wa6  appoint* 
td  general  of  the  parliament-forces,  he  was  made  his*fecre* 
tary  :  in  which  office  he  did  great  fervices  to  his  maftefr  Ift 
,  1649,  attending  lord  Fairfax  to  Oxford,  he  viras  creatsdmt 
terof  arts,  as  a  member  of  Queers  college;  and  at'  tit 
fame  time  was  made  one  of  the  delegates,  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  the  aflftifs,  depending  between  the  cktfegns  of  Ox- 
ford  and  the  members  of  that  univerfity.  Upon  lord  Fair- 
fax's laying  down  ^his  commiflion  of  general,  Mr.  Rufh- 
worth  went  and  refided  for  fome  time  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and 
being  in  much  efteem  with  the  prevailing  powers,  he  Was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  committee  in  January  i6$i-2,  to  cohfult 
about  the  reformation  of  the  common  law.  In  165^,  He 
Was  chofen  one  of  the  burgefles  for  Berwick  upon  T#ecd, 
to  ferve  in  the1  prote&or  Richar<Fs  paritamfent ;   and-  was 

again 
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again  chofen  for  the  fame  place  in  the  healing  parliament, 
which  met  April  the  25th,  1660. 

After  the  reftoration  he  presented  to  the  king  feyeral  of  the 
privy  council's  books,  which  he  had  preferved  from  ruin  du- 
ring the  late  diftra&ions  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  re- , 
ceived  any  other  reward  than  thanks,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  clerk  of  the  council  in  his  majefty's  name.  Sir  Orlando, 
Bridgman,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  appointed  him  his  fe-t 
cretary  in  1677,  and  continued  himan  that  office,  as  long  as, 
be  kept  the  feals.  In  1678*  he  was  a  third  time  elefted, 
burgefs  for  Berwick,  as  he  was  in  the  fucceeding  parliament  in. 
1679,  aru*  ^erwards  for  the  Oxford  parliament.  Upon  the 
difiblutionof  this,  he  lived  in  the  utmoft  retirement  andobfcu-. 
rity  in  Weftmirifter.  He  had  had  many  opportunities  of  eiir, 
riching  himfelf,  at  leaf!  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  fubfiftence^ 
but,  eitrter  thro' carelefsnefs  or.  extravagance,  he  never  be- 
came  mafter  of  any  confiderable  pofTeffipns.  At  length  being 
arretted  for  debt,  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
prifonSn  South  wark,  where  he  dragged  on  the  laft  fix  yfears 
of  his  life  iii  a  itiiferable  Condition ;  having  greatly  toft  the 
ofe  of  his  underftanding  and  memory,  partly  by  age,. and1 
pardy  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  to  keep  up  his  fplrits.  Death 
releafed  him  the  12th  of  May,  1690.  He  had  federal  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to  .Sir  Francis  Vane*  . 

His  cc  Hfftorical  Colle&ions  of  private  Paflages  in  State*  : 
w  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceedings  in  pariia- 
<c  ment,"  were  published  at  different  times,  in  Folio.     The 
firft  part,  from  the  year  16 18  to  1629,  was  publifhed  in  1659. 
The  copy  had. been  prefented.  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he 
was  prote&or ;  but  he,  having  rto  leifure  to  perufe  it,  recom- 
mended  it  to  Mr.  Whitefock,  who  running  it  over  made  fome. 
alterations  and  additions.     The  fecond  part  appeared  in  1680,    white- 
the  third  in  1692 ;  and  the  fourth  and  lafl^  which  extends  to   lock.8  **** 
the  year  1648,  in  1701.     All  the  feven  volumes  were  rer   $$™  '*' 
printed  together  in  1721,  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Stafford, 
which  makes  the  whole  eight  volumes.     This  work,  ha*  been 
highly  .extolled  by  fame,  and  as  much  condemned  by  others. 
JMi,  wftofcave  been  averfe  to  king  Charles  I.  and  his  meafures, 
have  highly  extolled  it ;  alt,  who  have  been  favorers  of  that 
king  and  bis  cauTe,  liave  reprefented  it  as  extremely  partiar,  r 

and 
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and  difcredlted  It  as  much  as  poffible.  Bat  the  perfon  wti0 
profeffedly  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  it,  and  to  ruin  its  credit,  wis 
Dr.  JohnNalfon  of  Cambridge  ;  who  publifhed,  by  the  fpe- 
cial  command  of  king  Charles  II,  "  An  impartial  Colle&ion 
cc  of  the  great  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
<c  Scotch  rebellion  in  the  year  1639,  to  the  jnurder  of  king 
<c  Charles  I.  wherein  the  firft  occafions,  and  whole  feries  of 
<c  the  late  troubles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
4<  faithfully  reprefented.  Taken  from  authentic  records,  and 
*c  methodically  digefted."  The  title  promifes  to  bring  the 
hiftory  down  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  but  Dr.  Nalfon 
lived  only  to  put  out  two  volumes  in  folio,  1682,  and  1683, 
which'Wings  it  no  lower  than  January  1641-2,  He  profeffes 
in  the  introdu&ion  to  this  work,,  u  to  make  it  appear,  that 
<c  Mr.  Rufhworth  hath  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vin* 
**  dicate  the  prevailing  detra&ions  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as 
"  their  barbarous  actions,  and,  with  a  kind  of  a  rebound,  to 
Cft  libel  the  government  at  fedond  hand  :"  and  fo  far  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  aim  and  defign  was  to  decry  the  conduft  of  the 
court,  and  to  favor  the  caufe  of  the  parliament  j  for  which 
reafoh  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  he  would  be  more  forward 
to  admit  into  his  colleclions,  what  made  for,  than  what  made 
againft  that  purpofe.  But  it  does  not  appear,  nor^  is  it  pretend- 
ed, that  Mr.  Rufhworth  has  wilfully  omitted,  or  mifrepre- 
fented,  fafts  or  fpeeches ;  or,  that  he  has  fet  forth  any  thing 
but  the  truth,  though  he  may  not  fometimes  have  fet  forth  the 
whole  truth,  as  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial  hiftorian  :  fo  that 
his  collections  cannot  be  without  great  ufe,  if  it  be  only  to  pre- 
fent  us  with  one  fide  of  the  queftion. 

He  publifhed  alfo  in  1680,  "  The  Tryal  of  Thomas  Earl 
u  of  Strafford,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  fhort  account  of  fome 
*c  other  matters  bffafi,  tranfa&ed  in  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
<c  ment,  precedent,  concomitant,  and  fubfequent  to  the  faid 
c<  tryal,  with  fome,  fpecial  arguments  in  law  relating  to  a  Bill 
"  of  Attainder,"  folio. 

Nlccron,  R  U  Y  S  C  H  (  Frederic  )  one  of  the  greateft  anatomifts, 

that  ever  appeared  in  Holland,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Ruyfch, 

commiflary  of  the  States  General  i    and    was  born  at  the 

Hague,  the  23d  of  March  1638.     After  he  was  fufficiendy 

-   »  .      .        *  grounded 
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founded  in  proper  learning  at  home,/  he  went  to  Leydert; 
frhere  he  applied  himfelf  to  anatomy  and  botany.  From  Ley* 
den,  he  paffed  to  Francker ;  where,  having  finiflied  his  ftu- 
dics,  he  took  the  degree  of  do&or  in  phyfic.  Then  he  re- 
hirnedtothe  Hague;  arid,  iriarrying  a  wife  in  1661,  fettled 
fo  heartily  ttf  the  praftice  <rf  his  pf ofeffidn,  as  even  to  negleft 
every  other  purfuit  and  ftudy,  which  had  not  forrie  connexion 
tith,  of  relation  to  it.  A  piede,  Which  he  rJubliihed  in  1 665, 
Be  yafis  lymphaticis  &  ladeis,  did  him  fo  much  honor,  that  hd 
was  invited  the  year  after  to  be  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Am- 
fterdam.  This  invitation  he  gladly  accepted  5  Amfterdirri 
being  a  very  proper  place,  to  gratify  his  paifion  for  perfecting 
himfelf  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy.  For  this,  he  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  expence  j  was  continually  employed  in  dif«* 
feffions;  and  examined  every  part  of  the  human  body  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  erta&nefs*  He  dontrived  riew  means  to 
facilitate  anatomical  inquiries  *  and  found  out  a  particular  fe- 
cret  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  arid  to  preferve  them  many  years 
from  putrefaction.  His  colleftion  in  this  way  was  really 
marvellous.  He  had  foetufes  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  the 
length  of  the  little  finger  to  the  fize  of  an  infant  updn  the 
point  Of  being  born  j  he  had  grown  up  perfons  of  aH  ages  ;  and 
he  had  innumerable  animals  of  all  forts  and  countries.,  In 
fliort,  his  cabinets  were  full  of  thefe  and  other  natural  curio- 
fities.  The  czar  Peter  of  RuflS  made  him  a  vifit  in  17174 
and  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  colleAion,  that  he  purchafed  it  of 
him  for  thirty  thoufand  florins,  and  fent  it  to  Peterfburg. 

In  1685*  he  Was  made  profeflfor  of  phyfic,  which  poft  he 
filled  with  honor  till  1728,  when  he  unhappily  broke  his 
thigh  by  a  fell  in  his  chamber.  The  year  before,  he  had  the 
AUfortune  to  lofe  his  fon  Henry  Ruyfch,  dodor  of  phyfic  : 
who,  like  his  father,  was  an  able  praditioner,  (killed  in  bo- 
tany arid  anatomy,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  very  aiding  to  hi* 
father  in  his  publications,  experiments,  and  inventions.  This 
Henry  Ruyfch  publifted  at  Amfterdam  17 18,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  a  work  with  this  title :  Theatrum  Univerfale  omnium 
animaliurn,  maxima  cura  a  J<  Jonfionio  colle^um,  ac  plttf- 
quam  trecentis  pifcibus  nuperrime  ex  Indiis  Orientalibus  alia-* 
tig,  ac  nunquam  antea  his  terris  vtfis,  locupletatum .  This  fori 
died,  when  his  father  wanted  him  moft  j  who  had  now  n« 
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'  body  near  him,  but  his-  youngeft  daughter*  who  was  ftili  tin* 

married.  This  lady  underftood  anatomy  perfe&ly,  haviag 
been  initiated  in  all  the  myfteries  of  t^e  art ;  and  therefore 
Was  qualified  to  affift  her  father  in  completing  that  fecond  col-, 
le&ion  of  rarities  in.  anatomy  and  natural,  hiftory,  which  h* 
began  to  make,  asfoon  as  he  had  fold  the  firft*  His  anatomi- 
cal works  are  printed  in  four  volumes  quarto. 

Ruyfch  died  the  22d  of  February  1731,  in  his  93d  year. 
He  had  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  had  pub* 
lifted  many  books,  arid  doubtlefs  made  many  difcoV$rie&  in 
it;  yet  not  fo  frtany ,  as  he  himfelf  imagined.     His  great  fault? 
was,  not  reading  enough :  altogether  intent  upon  his  0W1J 
refearches,  be  was  igriQrant  of  what  others  had  difcovered; 
and  (6  often  gave  for  new,  what  had  -  been  described  by  othtc 
anatomifts.     This,  and  his  differing  from  the  learned  in  hra 
profeffion,  involved  him,  in  alraoft  continual  disputes.     He 
wa»  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London,  and  of  the  aca- 
demy of  fcienees  at  Paris  ;  in  which  lad  place  he  Aipoeeded 
Sfr  Ifaae  Newton,  in  1 727. 
* 
RY  E  R  (  Pbtsr   du  }  a  French'  writer,  was  bora  at 
-  f.  jParis  of  a  very  good  family,  in  1605;.  and>  being  liberally 
educated,  made  a  good  ptfogrefc  in  literature,  which  afterwards 
flood  him  in  greater  Head  than  he  could  have  wiflied.    He 
was  made  fecretary  to  the  king  in  1626  ;  but  marrying  a  wo- 
x  man  of  no  fortune,  was  obliged  to-fell  his  place  in  1633*  ^e 

had  not  what  was  iofficient  to  maintain  bis  family ;  and  there- 
fore became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Vendome.  His  writings 
gained  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy  in  1646,  and  he 
was  afterwards  made  hiftorjographer  of  France  with  a  pea- 
fion  5  yet  continued  fo  very  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
for  the  bookfellers.  He  is  the  author  of  nineteen  dramatic 
Sieclc  de  P**ees  and  thirteen  translations*  which,  feys  Voltaire,  "  were 
Louis  XIV.  «*  all  well  received  in  his  time ;"  yet  neceffity,  as  may  eafily 
*  be  imagined,  would  not  permit  him  to  give  that  perfection  to 

his  works,  as  was  requtftte  to  make  their  merit  lading,  He 
died  in    1658. 
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SA  AVE  D  R  A  (Michael  de  Cervantes)  a  celebra- 
ted Spanifh  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1549.     From  his  u&tfCet- 
infancy  he  was  fond  of  books  ;  but  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  -vanes  by 
to  books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels  and  poetry  of  all    D°n(-jrego- 
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kinds,  efpeciajly  Spatufh  and:  Italian  authors.     From  Spain  he   &  Sifcar,  • 
.  went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve  cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he   bi^fa^Iick 
was  chamberlain  at  Rome  ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  Library 
aibjdier,  as  he  di4  fome  years  under  the  victorious  banners  of  f^9  p{?" 
Marco  Antonio  Colonna.     He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  edition  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  the  year  f  57 1  ;  in  which  he  either  loft  his  1  ^Jj^*** 
kit  hand  by  the  {foot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had  it  fo  maimed,   1738.111^0. 
that  he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.     After  this  he  was  taken  by  the 
Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  a  captive 
five  years  and  a  half.     Then  he  returned  to  Spain,   and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  writing  of  comedies  and  tragedies ;  and  he 
compofed  fe  veral,  all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  afted  with  great  applaufe.     In  the  year   1584,  he 
JwMifted  his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  fix  books  ;  which  he-  pre- 
dated to  Aicanio  Cobnna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
astheirft  fruits  of  his  wit.     But  the  work  which  has  done 
h^n  the  greatell  honor,  and  will  immortalize  his- name,  is  the 
kiftory  oiDan  S%uix*U?  the^?r/?  part  of  which  was  printed  at 
Madrid  in  the  year  1605.     This  is  a  fatyr  upon  books  of 
Wglu-e&rantBy  \  and-  the  principal,  if  not  the  fole  end  of  it 
?as  to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  thefe  books,  which  had  fa 
infatuated  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
fyanifli  nation.     This  work  was  univerfally  read \  and  the 
*qft  eminent  painters,  tapeftry-  workers,  engravers,  and  fculp- 
tQrs,  have  been  employed  in  representing  the  hiftory  of  Don 
Qjjuxote.     Cervantes,  even  m  his  life- time,  obtained  the  glo- 
iy  9f  haying  his  work  receive  a  royal  approbation.     As  king 
(bilip  the  Third  was  ftanding  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace  at 
M*}ridvand  viewing  the  country,  he  obferved  a  ftudent  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Manzanares  reading  in  a   book,  and 
km  time  to  time  breaking  off,  and  beating  his  forehead 
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with  extraordinary  tokens  of  pleafure   and  delight;    upon 
which  the  king  (aid  to  thofe  about  him,    "  That  fcholar  is 
*"  tit  her  mad  or  reading  Don  Quixote  :"  the  latter  of  which 
proved  to  be  the  cafe.      But  virtus  laudator  &  alget ;  not- 
withftanding  the  vaft  applaufe  his  book  every  where  met  with, 
Life  &c>      he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  procure  a  fmall  penfion,  but 
t>age  56.       had  much  ado  to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving.     In  the  year 
1615,  he  published  a  fecond  part ;  to  which  he  was  partly 
moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  fcribbler,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  this  work  the  year  before*     He  wrote 
alfo  feveral  novels,  and  among  the  reft,   "  The  Troubles  of 
"  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda."     He.  had  employed  many  years  in 
writing  this  novel,  and  finifhed  it  but  juft  before  his  death ; 
for  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  publtlbed.     His  ficknefs  was  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  adually  was, 
bis  own  hiftorian.     At  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  Troubles 
of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda^  he  represents  himfelf  on  horfeback 
upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent  overtaking  him,  who  entered 
into  converfation  with  him :  "  and  happening  to  talk  of  my 
"  illnefs,  fays  he,  the  ftudent  foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by 
"  faying  it  was  adropfy  I  had  got,  the  third  attending  which, 
"all  the  water  of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  (kit,  would 
"  not  fuffice  to  quench.     Therefore  Senor  Cervantes,  fays 
"  he,  you  muft  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat; 
"  for  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phyfic 
"  I  have  been  told  the  fame  by  others,  anfwered  I,  but  I  can 
"  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  born  to  do  nothing 
"  elfe.     My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  and  from  the  daily 
"  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  (hall  have  finifhed  my  courfe  by  next 
"  funday  at  the  fartheft.  —  But  adieu,  my  merry  friends  all, 
"  for  I  am  going  to  die ;  and  I  hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in 
"  the  other  world,  as  happy  as  heart  can  wifli."    His  dropfy 
increafed,  and  at  laft  proved  fatal  to  him  ;   yet  he  continued 
to  fay  and  to  write  bons  mots.     He  received  the  laft  facra* 
menton  the  18th  of  April  16 16,  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a 
Dedication  of  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda^  to  the 
Conde  de  Lemos.     It  is  (b  great  a  curiofity,   and  illuftrates 
the  true  fpirit  and  chara&er  of  the  man  fo  well,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  infert  it  here. 

«  There 
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c<  There  is  an  old  ballad,  which  in  its  day  was  much  \i\ 
vogue,  and  it  began  thus  :  and  now  with  onefodt  in  thtflir- 
rupy  &c.  I  could  wtfh  this  did  not  fall  fo  pat  to  my  epiftle, 
"  for  I  can  almoft  fay  in  the  fame  words, 

**  And  now  with  dm  foot  in  thejlirrup 
*'  Setting  out  for  the  regions  of  death , 
"  To  write  this  epifile  I  cbear  up% 
"  AndfaluU  my  lord  with  my  laji  breath* 


Yefterday  they  gave  me  the  extreme  undion,  and  to  day  I 
write  this.  Time  is  fhort,  pains  increafe,  hopes  diminish  | 
(c  and  yet  for  all  this  I  would  live  a  little  longer,  methinks, 
not  for  the  fake  of  living,  but  that  I  might  kifs  your  excel- 
lency's feet :  and  it  is  not  impoflible,  but  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  your  excellency  fafe  and  well  in  Spain  might  make 
"  me  well  too.  But  if  I  am  decreed  to  die,  heaven's  will  be 
"  done  :  your  excellency  will  at  lead  give  me  leave  to  inform 
"  you  of  this  my  deftre  ;  and  likewife  that  you  had  in  me  fo 
"  zealous  and  well-afFe&ed  a  fervant,  as  was  willing  to  go 
"  even  beyond  death  to  ferve  you,  if  it  had  been  poflible  for 
"  his  abilities  to  equal  his  fincerity.  However'  I  propheti- 
"  cally  rejoice  at  your  excellency's  arrival  again  in  Spain  : 
*'  my  heart  leaps  within  me  to  fancy  you  (hewn  to  one  ano- 
"therby.thie  people,  There  goes  the  Condi  deLemosf  and 
"  it  revives  my  fpirits  to. fee  the  accomplifliment  of  thofe 
"  hopes,  which  I  have  fo  long  conceived  of  your  excellency's 
"  perfections.  There  are  ftill  remaining  in  my  foul  certain 
cc  glimmerings  of  The  iveeks  of  the  Garden,  and  of  the  famous 
"  Bernardo.  If  by  good  luck,  or  rather  by  a  miracle,  hea- 
"  ven  fpares  my  life,  your  excellency  (hall  fee  them  both  ;  and 
u  with  them  the  fecondpart  of  Galatea,  which  I  know  your 
<(  excellency  would  not  be  ill  pleafed  to  fee.  And  fo  I  con- 
"  elude  with  my  ardent  withes,  that  the  Almighty  will  pre* 
"ferve  your  excellency* 

Madrid  Apr.  19,  •«  Your  excellency's  fervant, 

1616.  ««  Michael  db  Cbrvantes. 
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.  According  to  this  epiftle  dedicatory,  it  is  highly  probable 
fae  died  foon  after.  The  particular  day  is  not*  known,  nor 
even  the  month.  It  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  Jong 
enough  to  fee  The  Troubles  of-  Per  files  and  Stgifmtmda  .print- 
ed :  for  on  the  24th  of  September  161 6,  at  San  Lorenzo  el 
real,  a  licenfe  was  granted  to  Donna  Catalina  de  Salazar's 
widow  to  print  that  book.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Ncrdels^  he 
ljas  given  us  this  defcription  of  his  perfon.  "  He  whdtn  thou 
"  fceft  here  with  a  iharp  aquiline  vi&ge,  brown  cheftut-co- 
€i  loured  hair,  his  forehead  fmooth  and  free  from  wrinkles; 
"liis  eyes  brifk  and  chearful ;  his  nofe  fomewbat  hookifh, 
u  but  well  proportioned;  his  beard  filver  coloured,  which 
«*  twenty  years  ago  was  gold  ;  his  muftachios  large  ;  iiis 
•€  mouth  little ;  his  teeth  neither  fmall  nor  big,  in  number 
"  only  fix,  in  bad  condition  and  worfe  ranged,  forthey  have 
€c  no  eorrefpondence  with  each  other ;  his  body  middle- 
<c  fized  5  his  complexion  lively,  rather  fair  than  fwarfhy; 
€<  fomewhat  thick  in  the  (boulders ;  and  not  very  :ligftt  of 
<c  foot :  this,  I  fay,  rs  the  effigies  of  the  author  of  Gaiateay 
u  and  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  He  made  likewife  the 
*« -Voyage  to  Parnaffus^^in  imitation  of  CarffaV  Caporal  flie 
**  Perugian ;  and  other  works,  which  wander  about  the 
*  world  here  and  there  and  every  where,  and  pe&af>s  too 
«*  without  the  maket's  name.*' 

*■ 

S  A  B I N  U  S.  There  are  three  perfons  of  this  namefe- 
feorded  in  the  republic  of  letters,  whom  rt  may  be  right  juft 
to  mention.  There  was  Sabinus,  an  elegant  'poet,  *in  ihe 
time  of  Auguftus:  who  publifhed,  according  to  Ovid,  the 
following  epiftfes,  viz.  Ulyfles  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus  'to 
Phaedra,  Deipophoon  to  Phyllis,  Jafon  to  Hypfipile,  ^nd 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  none  of  which  are  preferred  ;  thofe  among 
Ovid's  with  thefe  titles  being  efteemed  Unworthy  of  either 
of  them.  But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  fome,  if  not  all, 
of  the  iix  following  are  Sabinus's,*  though  among  'OvitfY:' 
namely,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris,  Leander  toHer*, 
Hero  to  Leapder,  Aconitus  to  Cydippe,  and  Cydippe  to  Aco- 
nitus.  ^Dvid'obferves,  ttmt*Sabinus  was  the  author  of  ibme 
other  works,  which  he  did  not  live  to  publifh  : 

"-"  Quique 
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Qaique  fuam  Traezen,  impeife&amque  Dicrum 
Deferuit  cejeri  -morte  Sabinus  opua, 

""•'  De  Ponto,  Kb.  iv.  el.  r6. 

There  was  Francifcus  Floridus  Sabinus,  a  learned  ttiato, 
who  flourished  foori  after  the  reftoration  dt  'letters  inthe  weft, 
and  died  ih  the  jteBT'1547. .   VoffiuV  fays,  that  he  was  ft  Aift.Lat. 
*eiy  ptflfre  and  delicate  write*  5  and  others  <  have  *reprer«iteJ  ' C,XT# 

torn,  as  a  critic  of  good  tafte,  great  fitfeernmant,  and  wore 
than  ordinary  learning.  Jf  is  prind pall  works' "are,  In  calunv 
niatores  >Plauti  Sraltorum  hngtiae  lshiUte  ibriptorutti  Apolo- 
gia, at  Bafil  1540^  and  Le&tonufAifacdfotaruiii  iibri  «re% 
at  Franfcfeft  *6o2-,  8vo.  '  J 

Laftly,  there  was  George  Sabinus,  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
and  one  of  «fete*eft Latin  pdtfts  of  his  Untie*'  tie  *was  born 
♦nthe.ele&orate  of  -Brandenburg,  in  1-508 ;  aed  <at  fifteen 
years  of  age  fent  to  Wktemberg,  wfeerete^was  privately  in* 
firuAedthy-Melsindhons  >in  whofe  houfe  *he  iiifed*  iie  ha  J 
a  vaft  ambition ^to  excel  t  Srtfomudh  4hat  Ctrmerarius  tells  *s,  In v*ta Mc, 
he  has  feen  *  him  cry  a*  the  reeit«tl  ^>f  *a  good  $oem  5  becaufe*  landth. 
as^he  <wotild  &y,  be  *><**  'only  **ras  uriftbfe  to  write  one  hihl- 
feif,  hut  was -even  igf&i<attt-of  the  -means  to  attain  perfeC-  -    -» 

tion'Hi  this  way.  f&nffetfer;  •*hfeJid-«ot^efpair,  *k  is  plain's 
format twenty-two,  he  puhlfflieda poem,  intttled, iRes  Geftae 
Cfcforum  Germanorurn,  <whic4v  :fpread-  his  reputation  -aH.  over 
Germany,  and'  made  all  the  princes,  who  had  any  regartl  for 
polite  literature,  his  friends  and  patrons.  Afterwards  he 
ttatelted  into -Italy,  Where  toe contracted  )ari  ^acquaintance 
wlthipeter  BemhAs  atfd  ether  learned  *nen  5  and  in  his  Re- 
turn paid  his  refpec^fo'Eraftnus-at  Friburgs  When  that  great 
man  -was  k\  tfhe  laft -ftage  of  life.  In '^536,  he  married^ 
Mtfch&hon?s  eldeft  daughter  at  Wittembetg,  to  whom  he 
toas  engaged  he'fote  'his'  journey  into  Italy.  She  was  very* 
handlbme,  but3  fourteen  years  of  age,  underftood  Latin  well ;  * 
an<k$ahtnusaWays4!ved;  happily  with  her  :  but  he  had  fe- 
*e#»l  altercations  with  ft/Mancthoti,  hecaufe  being  very  am- 
bitious, he  waitted  to^ra^fehimftlf  to  civil  employment ;  and 
*A  not  like  'the  humility  6f  Melan6Hion,  who  confined  him- 
Wf  'to  literary  puffutts,  and  would  be  at  no  trouble  to  ad - 
1  • '  O  4  vance 
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vance  his  children.  This  mifunderftanding  occafioned  SabU 
nus  to  remove  into  Prufiia  in  1543,  and  to  catty  his  wife 
with  him,  who. afterwards  -died  at  Konjgfberg  in  1547.  He 
fettled  at  Franckfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  performed  the  of- 
fice of  a  profeflbr  there,  under  the  patronage  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg*  He  married  a  fecopd  wife,  and  became 
very  famous  for  his  wifdom  and  eloquence*  as  well  as  for  his 
parts  and  learning ;  which  brought  him  to  (he  knowledge  of 
Charles  V,  and  occasioned  him  to  be  font  on  fome  embaffies. 
He  was  fent  particularly  by  the  eleclor  of  Brandenburg  into 
'  Italy,  where  he  feems  to  have  contracted  an  illnels,  of  which 
be  died  that  year ;  that  is,  in  1560  :  the  very  fame  year  in 
.which  Melan&hon  died?  His  Latin  poems,  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  well  known. 

8  A  B L I E  RE,  ( A^thoky  de  Rambouillet  de la)  a 
French  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  *  680.  He  wrote  madri- 
gals, which  were  puWtfhed  after  bis  death  by  bis  fori.  Theft 
,  little  poems  have  done  him  great  honour,  on  account  of  a 
finenefe  of  fentiment  and  delicate  Simplicity  of  ftile ;  and  may 
be  coafideced  a*  models  in  their  kind*  Voltaire  fays,  that 
"  they  are  written  with  delicacy,  without  excluding  what  is 
Siecie  de  "  ,ja^r^*"  His  wife  Heffelin  df  la  Sabliere  was  acquainted 
^ouis  XIV.  with  all  the  wits  of  her  time* .  Fontaine  lias  immortalized 
her  in  bis  poems,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  a  peaceable  and 
happy  refuge,  which  he  found  in  her  houfe  alqioft  twenty 
years* 

.  SACCHI  (Andrea)  an  illuftrjous  Italian  painter* 
the  fon  of  a  painter,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1601 1 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Giofeppino  made  fuch  advances  in 
the  art,  that  before  he  was  twelye  years  of  age,  he  carried 
the  prize,  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luk;e,  from  all  his  much 
older  competitors.  With  this  badge  of  honour,  they  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  Andreuccio,  to  denote  the  diminutive 
figure  he  then  made,  being  a  boy :  and  though  he  grew  up  tq 
be  a  tall,  graceful,  well-proportioned  man,  yet  he  (till  retained 
the  name  of  little  Andrew,  almoft  to  the  day  of  his  death* 
His  application  to  the  Chiaro-Scurot  of  Polydore,  to  the 
paintings  of  Raphael,  aqd  to  the  antique  marbles,  together 
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with  his  ftudies  under  Albani,  and  his  copying  after  Correg* 
gio,  and  others  the  bed  Lombard  matters,  were  the  feverat 
fieps  by  which  he  raifed  himfelf  to  mighty  perfection  in  hif- 
torical  competitions.     The  three  firft  gave  him  his  corre£t- 
fitCs  and  elegance  of  defign  ;  and  the  laft  made  him  the  beft 
colorift  of  ^11  the  Roman  fchool.     His  works  are  not  very 
jmmerous,  by  reafon  of  the  infirmities,  which  attended  him 
in  his  latter  years  ;  and  more  efpecially  the  gout,  which  of* 
ten  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  fevcral  months  together* 
And  befides,  he  was  at  aH  times  very  flow  in  his  perform* 
ances ;  becaqfe  '*  be  nc^tcx  did  any  thing,  he  faid,  but  what 
<(  he  propoied  (hould  be  fecn  by  Raphael  and  Hannibal " : 
which  laid  a  reftraint  upon  his  hand,  and  made  him  proceed 
with  the  utmoft  precaution.     His  firft  patrons  were  the  car* 
dinals  Antonio  Barberini,  and  del  Morte,  the  protector  of 
tbe  academy  of  painting.     He  became  afterwards  a  great 
favourite  of.  pope  Urban  VIII,  and  drew  a  pi&ure  of  him, 
which,  with  fame  other  things  he  painted  after  the  life,  may 
fland  in  competition  with  whatever  has  been  done  by  the) 
renowned  for  portraits.     He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble  appear- 
^ce,  grave,  prudegt,  and  in  converfation  very  entertaining* 
He  was  moreover  an  excellent  architect,  and  had  many  other 
rare  qualities :  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  (aid  that  he  had 
but  few  friends*     The  manner  in  which  he  criticifed  the   • 
men  of  abilities,  and  the  little  commerce  he  affe&ed  to  have 
with  his  fellow  artifts,  drew  on  him  their  hatred  particularly. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Pietro  di  Cortona,  and  Bernini, 
and  very  jealous  of  their  glory  :  with  the\  latter  of  thefe  he 
had  the  following  adventure*     Bernini  defiring  to  have  him 
fee  the  choir  of  St.  Peter,  before  he  expofed  it  to  public 
view,  called  on  him  to  take  him  in  his  coach  $  but  could  by 
no  means  perfuade  him  to  drefs  himfelf,  Sacchi  going  out  with 
him  in  his  cap  and  flippers.     This  air  of  contempt  did  not 
end  here ;  but  ftepping  near  the  window,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  he  laid  to  Bernini,  "  This  is  the 
"  point  of  view,  from  which  I  will  judge  of  your  work :" 
and,  whatever  Bernini  could  fay  to  him,  he  would  not  ftir  a 
ftep  nearer.    Sacchi,  confidering  it  attentively  fome  time, 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  Thofe  figures  ought  to  have 
?'  been  larger  by  a  pah?v:"  and  went  out .  of  the  church, 

without* 
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wkbotit  faying  another  word.  Bernini  was  ferifiMe :  of  tflfc 
juifarisof  hfr'critictffti*  yet  did  notthink  fit  to  do  his  work 
over  again.  -  Saachi  died  in  the  year  1661 . 

SACKVILLE  (Thomas}  the  tfrft  lord  Buckhurft, 

and -earl  of.Derfot,  was  born  in  the  year  1536  at  Buckhurft 

iii  Suflex,  lite  feat  *f  that  ancient  family.     He  was  fent  to 

Oxford  hi  the  latter  end  of  king  Edward's  reign ;  and  after 

Wood's  A-    fome  ftay  there,  removed  toCambridge,  >where  he  took  the 

thtn*  Ox.     j^g^^  ^naflg,.  0f  gftSw     Tbefcihe  was-  feiit<to  the  Inner 

Temple  atfLondbn*  and  fowxtebded  4b  far  in  the  ftudy  of  the 

law,  <aa  tabe  called  *to  the>  bar  ;  but  without  any  defign  to 

pM&ife,  and oonly  to  qualify  torn  wore  effe&natly  for  ferviirg 

bis  CQMbtcy  in  parliament,  where  we  find  him  in  the  reign-  of 

Philip  and  Mary.    He  .had,' early  at  theuniveWkies,  acqui* 

red  the  naaie/ef  a.  goad  poet  ;<  and,  in  1557,  fee  wrote  his 

poetical  piece*  jntitied,  ki  The  Jndudion,"  ot  introduction 

totheMysror  of  Magifttates.     This  "  Myitdrrf  M«gifc 

"trates"  is*  a  iferies  6f  peems,   farmed  upon  41  dramatic 

plan;  *nd.confifts  of  examples' df Eminent' bad- men,  who  had 

come  to  mifereWe  lends.    It  was  tfery  much'  applauded  in  it* 

tone.     fait  1561,  **tas  a£ted-  his  tragedy  df  "  Oorboduc  ;* 

the  firft,  (hat  ever  appeared/in  vttk^  and  greatly-admired  by 

Sidney's  A-  the  wits  ofthat  age.     *  Gori>odtic,  fey 9  Sir*PWlip  Sidney,  h 

Portly,  °r        •  **U  *f  ftafcely  fpeeches  and  well  fcwndirig- phrdfes,  climbing 

*595>  4t0«     *«  to  the  height  df  Seneca?s<Me  ;  *and  as  full  of  notable  m&- 

c«  raKty,  iwhich  it  doth  mGft  ddigbftfuliy- teach,  and  thereby 

"  iobtains  die  very  ertd  of  •  pbdtry ."     This  tragedy  *was  <p*k- 

lifted   at  firft    furieptitioufly   by  the   bookfeMers  5    which 

moved  lord  Buokhufft,  to  give  a?correft  edition  »of  it'hitafelf 

v  ki  1570.     It  afterwards  went  throigh  other  *t>dfcionis;  net- 

withftandrng  which,  for  many  years  paftUt  had  been  fo 

9         ftrangely  loft,  that  Dryden  and-  Otfham,  in  *e  reign  of 

Charles  II,  do  not  appear  to  have  feen  it,  though  they  pre^ 

tendad  to  critrcife  it ;  and 'even  the  .noted  antiquary  Wood 

knew  joft  aslittie  of  it,  as  U  plain  'from  his  telKnjg  us,  "A&i 

it  was  written  in  oid  Englifli  rhyme.     Mr.  Pope  took  a  fancy 

to  retrievethis  play  from  oblivion^  and  to  give  it  a  run  :  in 

which  defign  Mr.  Ijpence  was  employed  to~fet  it  off  with  all 

poffible  advantage,  and  it  was  printed,  pompoufly  in  175^ 

8vo, 


0w>.  with  a  preface  ty  the  edftor.  Mr.Spence,  Tpeaking  6T 
bis  ierdfln{>  aB  a 'poet,  hectares,  tlhat  *  the  dawn  *of  our  Eng- 

*  K&  poetry  was  in 'Chaucer's  time,  but  that  it  :fhbhe  out  irl 
"him  too  Imgbt  afl  at  bnce  to  laft  long.  The  fucceedni£ 
"  age  was  <la*k  and  0Vteit$ft.     There  was  ihJeed  feme  glim- 

*  mdrings  «f  genius  again  in  Henry  the  eighth's  time  ;  Tmt 
w  oar  ipbetry  had  never  what  couM  be  cafled  a  Tfair  fettled 
"day-tight,  ttUl  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
"•It  was  between  thefe  Ifwfc  periods,  that  Jord  Buckhurft 

u Wrote;  after  the  earl  of *Surty,  and  before  Spenfer."  The  prefaced 
IN  IMJ"C  T«i  0  N  &  written  fo  much  in  Spcnfer's  manner,   Gorboduc. 
abounds  ♦fo:w*u<ih  4n  ^he  ^affie  fdrt  of  defcriptions,  and  is  fo 
much  in  the  ftile  of  Spenfer,  that  if  Sackville  did  not  furpafs 
fliis  poet,  it  was  fcetacfie  he  had  *ftie  difadvantage  of  writing 
hi.     Mr.  Wftrron  ftialces  no  Scruple  to  affirm,  /hat  the  I N-  awTon  the 
DUCT  I  ON  *«  approached  nearer  to  the  Fairy  Queen  FairyQueen, 
M'ih  alkgdridri  rcpreffentations,  than  any  other  previous  or"  *'2**' 
"  Ihcceedirig  -poem." 

Having  hy  Aefe^fbduffidns  eftaMHbed  the  reputatidn  of 
being  life  teA'^oet' in  jhls  time,  he  laid  down  his  pen  ;  and, 
quirting'that,  affttftied'thechaTafteroftheifrateftnan,  Jn which 
beo^'kacarnefoperiawery  eminent.  He  found  leifare  how- 
ever to  >make  the  tonr'df  'Prance  atid  ItaMy  ;*  andwas  on  f6me 
Jtocdurtt  or:«rfher4n  prffon  at  Rome,  "when  the  news  arrived 
dfrhis  flfcher'fir  RWhard  SacTtvHle's  death  in  r$66.  Upon 
this^  he  obtained  his  releafe,  returned  home,  entered  into  the 
jtofleflion  df  a  tdft  inheritance,  arr3  facta  after  was  taken  into 
the  peerage %ythe  tide  *0f  lord  Buckhurft.  He  enjoyed  tnis 
aece&bh^f  :H6hour  fctfa  'fortune  too  liberally  for  a  while*; 
borisTaid  'tolterve  been  reclaimed  at  length  by  the  queen, 
mtoo  'received  'him  4nto  her  particular  favor,  and  employed; 
Him -in  inftny  very 'important  affairs.  He  was  indeed  allied' 
tofterrhajjifty  :  his1  grandfather  having  married  a  fitter  to  fir' 
Thbteas'BMeVn,  afterwards  earl  ofWiftfliife,  who  was  fa- 
ther'to  Aririe  Botey'ft,  lfiothtr  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1587, 
he  was  tferfc  ktffbafladtfrto  rtre'ftates  of  the  United  Provinces, 
upon  fheir  coft^lWrfts- ajgairlft  the  carl  of  Leicefter;  andf 
thdfcgh  'henHficharged  rhat  nice  and  hazardous  truft  with  great 
integrity, -yfer'fte^fevorite  prevailed  with  his  miftrefs  to  t*aH 
hkn  home,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe  for  nine  or  ten 

months  : 
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months  :  which  command  lord  Buckhurft  is  faid  to  have  fab* 
jnittcd  to  fo  obfequioufiy,  that  in  all  the  time  he  never  woold 
endure,  openly  or  fecretly,  by  day  or  by  night,  to  fee  either 
wife  or  child.  His  enemy  however  dying,  her  majefty's 
favor  returned  to  him  with  ftrojnger  rays  than  before.  He 
was  made  knight  of  the  garter  in  1590  ;  and  chancellor  of 
Oxford  in  1591,  by  the  queen's  fpecial  interpoiition.  In  1598, 
He  was  joined  with  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  in  negotiating 
a  peace  with  Spain ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Burleigh  the 
fame  year,  futceeded  him  in  his  oflice :  by  virtue  of  which 
he  became  in  a  manner  prime  minifterv  and  as  fuch  ezerted 
himfelf  vigoroufly  for  the  public  good  and  her  majefty's 
fefety. 

Upon  the  dpath  of  queen  Elizabeth*  the  adminiftration  of 
the  kingdom  devolving  on  him  with  other  counfellors,  they 
unanimoufly  proclaimed  king  James ;  and  that  king  renewed 
Ins  patent  of  lord  high  treafurer  for  life,  before  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  even  before  his  lordihip  waited  on  his  majcfty. 
On  the  13th  of  March  1604,  he  was  created  earl  of  Porfet 
He  was  one  of  thofc,  whom  his  majefty  consulted  and  con- 
fided in  upon  all  occafions  ;  and  he  lived  in  the  higheft  efteem 
and  reputation,  without  any  extraordinary  decay  of  health, 
till  the  year  1607.  Then  he  was  feis&ed  at  his  houfe  at  Hor- 
fley  in  Surry  with  a  diforder,  which  reduced  him  fo,  that 
his  Jife  was  defpaired  of:  upon  which  the  king  font  him  a 
gold  ring  enamelled  black,  fet  with  twenty  diamonds ;  and 
this  meflage,  that  "  his  majefty  wUhed  him  a  fpeedy  and 
"  perfedt  recovery,  with  all  happy  and  good  fuccefs,  and  that 

he  might  live  as  long  as  the  diamonds  of  that  ring  did  en- 
"  dure,  and  in  token  thereof  required  him  to  wear  it,  and 
•*  keep  it  for  his  fake."  He  recovered  this  blow  to  all  ap- 
pearance ;  but  fopn  after,  as  he  was  attending  at  the  council 
table,  he  dropped  down,  and  immediately  gave  up  his  laft 
breath.  This  fudden  death,  which  happened  on  the  19th  of 
April  1608,  was  occafioned  by  a  particular  kind  of  dropfy  on 
the  brain.  He  was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weft- 
mlnfter  Abbey;  his  funeral  fermon  being  preached  by  his 
chaplain  Dr.  George  Abbot,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Can* 
terbury.  Sir  Robert  Nauntpn  writes  of  him  in  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  terms  :  u  They  much  commend  his  elocution,  but  more  Naontorft 
"  the  excellency  of  his  pen.     He  was  a  fcholar,  and  a  per-  lUpJit, 
«  fen  of  quick  difpatch  ;  faculties  that  yet  ran  in  the  blood  :  P*  7°-' 
"  and  they  fay  of  hint,  that  his  fecretaries  did  little  for  him 
"  by  way  of  incitement,  wherein  they  could  feldom  pleafe 
"  him,  he  was  fo  facete  and  choice  in  his  phrafe  and  ftile. — 
"  I  find  not,  continues  this  writer,  that  he  was  any  ways 
"  inured  in  the  fa&ions  of  the  court,  which  were  all  his 
"  time  ftrong,  and  in  every  man's  note  ;  the  Howards  and 
"  the  Cecils  on  the  one  part,  my  lord  of  Eflex,  &c.  on  the 
u  other  part :  for  heiield  the  ftaff  of  the  treafury  faft  in  his 
"  hand,  which  once  in  a  year  made  them  all  beholden  to 
M  him.     And  the  truth  is,  as  he  was  a  wife  man  and  a  flout, 
"  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  a  partaker ;  for  he  flood  fure  in 
"  blood  and  grace,  and  was  wtiolly  intentive  fo  the  queen's 
"  fervices  :  ?nd  fuch  were  his  abilities,  that  (he  received  af- 
"  fiduous  proofs  of  his  fufficiency ;  and  it  has  been  thought, 
u  that  flie  might  have  more  cunning  inftruments,  but  none 
u  of  a  more  ftrong  judgment  and  confidence  in  his  ways, 
tt  which  are  fymptoms  of  magnanimity  and  fidelity/'    To 
this  charader  of  Naunton,  we  will  fubjoin  the  obfervation 
of  an  honorable  author  that  '*  few  firft  minifters  have  left  fo 
"  fair  a  chara&er,  and  that  his  family  difdained  the  office  Catalogue  of 
u  of  an  apology  for  it,  againft  fome  little  ciavils,  which —  j*0**1  and 
u  fpreta  exolefcunt 5  fi  irafcare,  agnita  videntur,"*  thortofE^f- 

Seyeral  of  his  lordfhip's  letters  are  printed  in  the  cabala  ;  ]tnA,i^fm  *• 
befides  which  there  is  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Bartholo-  p' 
mew  Clerke,  prefixed  to  that  author's  Latin  tranflation  frqm 
the  Italian  of  Balthazar  Caftilio's  Courtier,  intitled,  DeCu- 
riali  five  Aulico,  firft  printed  at  London  about  1571.  His 
lordfhip  was  fucceeded  in  honor  and  eftate  by  his  fon  Ro- 
bert, and  afterwards  fucceffiveiy  by  his  two  grandfons,  Rich* 
lid  and  Edward. 

SACKVILLE  '(Charles)  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Mid- 
dlefex,  a  celebrated  wit  and  poet,  was  defcended  in  a  dire& 
Jine  from  Thomas  lord  Buckhurft,  and  born  the  24th  of 
January  1637.  He  had  his  education  under  a  private  tutor ; 
after  which,  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Eng* 
land  a  little  before  the  reftoration.    He  (hone  in  the  houfe  of 

commons* 
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commons,  and.  wa$  carefled  by  king  Qbarles  IL  but  having 
*         v     aa  yet  no.  turn  to  bufinefs*  be  declined  $  public  employ, 
He  was  ia  truth,  like  Villiers,  I^ocheftsr,  Sediey,  &£.   ope> 
pf  the  wits  or  libertines  of  Charles's  court  ;  and  though  oft 
nothing  fo  much  as  feats  of  gallantry  which  fbigetirpes  car- 
ried him  to,  inexcufable  excefles.     He  went  a  volunteer in  t&i& 
firfl:  Dutch  war  in  1655  ^  and  the  night  before  the  $9gpge~ 
Oient  compofed  that  fong,  which,  is  generally  efteppae^-  tjie» 
bappieft  of  his  productions.     Soort  a£ea;  he  was  i#ad&  a  gen-* 
tjeman  of  the  bed  -chamber  ;,  and,  op  account  of  hLs.dijfliin- 
gujfhed  politenefs,  fent  by  the  king  upon  federal  feort  em* 
baifiea  of  compliment  into  France.     Upon  the  death,  of  ftis1 
uncle  James  Cranfield,  earL  of.  Mi441ef^,    in  1674*  that 
<ftate  devolved  on  him  ;  and  he  fuqeeeded  lik^wut  tathati'- 
tje  by  creation  in  1675*     Hi*  father  dying  %vfp  years  after; 
he  fucceeded  him.  in  his  eftate  and  honors*    He  utterly  <&£- 
liked,  and  openly  difcountenanced  the  violent  mea&ues  of 
Ja,mes  the  fecond's  reign  ;  and,  early  engaged  fqx  the  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  nude  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
fjoufhold,.  and  taken  into  the  privy  council.     In  1692,  he 
attended  king  William  to  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  audi 
was  near  lofing  his  life  in  the  paflage.     They  went  on  hoari 
the  10th  of  January,-  in  a  very  feyere  feafcn  j  and  when 
they  were  two  or  three  leagues  off  Goree,  haying  hy  had 
weather  been  four  days  at  fea,  the  king  was  fo  impatient  t<$ 
^o  on  fhore,  that  he  took  a  boat :  when^  a  thick  fog  aciiing 
foon  after,  they  were  fo  clofely  furrounded  with  ice,  as.  not 
to  be  able  either  to  make  the  fhore,  or  get  back  to  the  (hip* 
In  this  condition  they  remained  twenty  two  hours,  aJmoft  de- 
fpairing  of  We  ->  and  the  cold  was  fo  bitter,  that  they  could 
hardly  fpeak  or  ftand  at  their  landing  -x  and  lord  Dorfet  con- 
.    traded  a  lamenefs,  which  held  him  fome  time.     }n  169&,. 
his  health  fenfibly  declining,  he  retired  from,  public  affairs  j, 
only  now  and  then  appearing  at  the  council  board.     He  died 
at  Bath  the  19th  of  January  1705-6,  after  having  married 
two  wives  :  by  the  latter  of  whom,  he  had  a  daughter,  ancj. 
aq  only  fan,  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  who  was  created  a 
duke  in  1720,  and  is  frill  living  this  prefent  year  1760* 
*  Lord  Dorfej:  wrote  feveral  little  poems,  which  however 
syre  not  numerous  enough  to.  make  a  volume  of  themfelyes* 

but 
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jut  may  be  found,.  Come  of  them  at  leaft>  among  the  wosk* 
of  the  minor  poets,  publiflied  in  1749*  8vo.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  poets  and  men  of  wit,  who  have  not  failed 
in  their  turn,  to  tranfmit  his  name  with  luflre  to  pofterity. 
Prior,  Pryden,  Congreve,  Addifon*.  and  many  more,  hare 
all  exerted  themfelves  in  their  feveral  panegyrick*  upon  thif 
patron :  Prior  more  particularly,  whofe  exquifitely  wrought 
fhara&er  of  him,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  his  fon» 
the  prefent  duke  of  Dorfeti,  is  to  this  day  admired  as  a  roas- 
ter-piece. Take  the  following  paffage,  as  a  (pecimen  :  <c  th* 
"  brlghtnefs  of  his  parts, .  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
"  the  candor  and  generofity  of  his  temper,  diilingui{^ed  him 
uia  an  age  of  great  politeness,  and  at  a  court  abounding 
"  with  men  of  the  fineft  fenfe  and  learning.  The  moil  emi- 
"  nent  matters  in  their  feveral  ways  appealed  to  his  determi- 
"  nation  :  Waller  thought  it  an  honour  to  confult  him  in 
"  the  foftnefs  and  harmony  of  his  verfe  ;  and  Dr.  Sprat  in 
"  the  delicacy  and  turn  of  his  profe  :  Dryden  determines  by 
"  him,  under  the  chara&er  of  Eugenius,  as  to  the  laws  of 
"  dramatic  poetry  :  Butler  owed  it  to  him,  that  the  court 
"  tafted  his  Hudibras ;  Wicherley,  that  the  town  liked  hia 
"  Plain  Dealer  ;  and  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham  deferred 
"  to  publifh  his  rehearfal,  till  he  was  Aire,  as  he  exprefled 
"  it,  that  my  lord  Dorfet  would  not  reb^arfe  upon  him  again, 
"  If  we  wanted  foreign  teftimony,  La  Fontaine  and  St* 
"  Euvremont  have  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  perfect  maftev 
"  of  the  beauty  and  finenefs  of  their  language,  and  of  all 
"  they  call  les  belles  lettres.  Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his 
"judgment  confined  only  to  books  and  literature  :  he  was  the 
<c  feme  in  ftatuary,  painting,  and  other  parts  of  art.  Ber- 
"  nini  would  have  taken  his  opinion  upon  the  beauty  and  at- 
"  titude  of  a  figure ;  and  king  Charles  did  not  agree  witb 
"  Lely,  that  my  lady  Cleveland's  pi&ure  was  finiflxed,  till  it 
*'  had  the  approbation  of  my  lord  Buckhurft." 


.  S  A  D'L  E  R  (John)  an  Englilh  writer,  defcended  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Shropfhire,  was  born  upon  Auguft  the  18th, 
1615,  an(*  educated  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge ;  where 
he  became  eminent  for  his  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  After  having  taken  his  de- 
grees 
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greci  in  thd  regular  way,  and  been  fomc  years  teHoHr  of  Wi 
College,  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  made  axon- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  became  itt 
1644  a  mafter  is^chancery.  In  1649,  he  was  chofen  towii 
^lerk  of  London,  and  publiflied  the  fame  year  a  book  with 
this  title,  "  Rights  of  the  Kingdom :  or,  Cuftoms  of  out 
€i  Anceftors,  touching  the  duty,  jtowef,  ele&ion,  or  fuccef- 
*c  fion  of  our  kings  and  parliaments,  our  true  liberty,  due. 
u  allegiance,  three  eftates,  their  legiflative  {totter,  original, 
w  judicial  and  executive,  with  the  militia  j  freely  difcufled 
V  through  the  Britifh,  Saxon,  Norman  laws  and  hiftories/' 
It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1682,  and  has  always  been 
highly  valued  by  lawyers  and  others.  He  was  greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  $  who,  by  a  letter  froth  Cork  dated 
December  the*  ift,  1649,  offered  him  the  place  of  chief  juf- 
tice  of  Munfter  in  Irelahd,  with  a  falary  of  idool.  per  an- 
num \  which  he  excufed  himfelf  from  accepting.  Auguft  the 
31ft,  1650,  he  was  made  mafter  of  Magdalen  college  in 
Cambridge,  upon  the  removal  df  Dr.  Rainbowe,  Who  again 

'  fiicceeded  Mr.  Sadler  after  the  reftoration.  In  1653,  he  was 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Cambridge,  Iri  J 655,  by 
warrant  of  the  proteftor  Cromwell,  purfuant  to  an  ordinance 
for  the  better  regulating  and  limiting  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
high  court  of  chancery,  he  was  continued  a  mafter  in  chan- 
cery, when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix  only.  It  wa» 
by  his  intereft,  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In  1658,  he 
was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth ;  and  the 
year  following,  was  appointed  firft  commifiioner  under  the 
great  feal  With  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  others,  for 
the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660,  he  publiflied  •«*  Olbia  :  The 
**  New  Ifland  lately  difcovereck     With  its  religion,  rites  of 

*  **  worihip,  laws,  cuftoms,  government,  characters  and  Ian* 
"  guagc  5  with  education  of  their  children  in  their  fciences* 
**  arts,  and  manufactures  *  with  other  things  remarkable  -9 
"  by  a  chriftian  pilgrim  driven  by  tempeft  from  Civita  Ve<c- 
w  chia,  or  fome  other  parts  about  Rome,  through  the  ftrait* 
u  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.     The  firft  part/* 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  loft  all  his  employments,  by 
virtue  of  an  ,a&  of  parliament  *  *  1 3  Caroli  II.  for  the  tuelU 

*c  governing 
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u  governing  and  regulating  .of  corporations :■*  his  Confidence 
not  permitting  him  to  take  or  fubfcribc  the  oath  and  declara- 
tion therein  required,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  <c  *> 
w  was  not  law  fitly  upon  any  pretence  itibatevir*  to  take  arms 
"  tgainft  the  king  ;*'  an  obedience  fo  abfolute,  that  he  thought 
it  not  due  to  any  earthly  power,  though  he  had  never  en- 
gaged, or  in  any  manner  a&ed  againft  the  king.  In  the  fire 
of  London  1666,  he  loft  feveral  houfes  of  value;  and  Toon 
after  his  manfion-  houfe  in  ShropQure  had  the  fame  fate* 
Thefe  misfortunes  and  feveral  others  coming  upon  him,  he 

'  retired  tQ  his  manor  and  feat  of  Warmwell  in  Dorfetfhire, 
which  he  had  obtained  with  his  wife ;  where  he  lived  in  a 

I  private  manner,  and  died  in  April  1674,  aged  near  fixty 

I  years. 

S ADO  LET  (JaMes)  a  very  polite  and  Jearned  Ita- 
lian, was  born  at  tylodena  in  1477  ;  and  was  the  fon  of  an 
eminent  Civilian,  who,  afterwards  becoming  a  profeflbr  at 
Ferrara,  took  him  along  with  him,  and  educated  him  with 
greaf  care.  He  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge  in  the  Latin  NiceioA, 
and  Greek  tongues  very  early,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  *'  "Vl,lf 
philofophy  and  eloquence ;  taking  Ariftotle  and  Cicero  for 
Us  guides,  whom  he  considered  as  the  firft  mafters  in  thefe 
two  ways.  He  alfo  cultivated  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  as  well  as  moil  of  the  moderns.  Going  to  Rome  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-two,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Caraffe, 
who  loved  men  of  letters :  and  upon:  the  death  of  this  cardinal 
in  151 1,  p-ifled  into  that  of  Frederic  Ffegofa,  archbimop  of 
Salerno,  where  he  found  Peter  Bembus, ,  and  contracted  an. 
intimacy  with  him.  When  Leo  X.  afcended  the  papal  throne 
in  1513,  he  chofe  Bembus  and  Sadolet  for  his  fecretaries ; 
men  extremely  qualified  for  the  office,  as  both  of  them  wrote 
*ith  great  elegance  and  facility  :  and  foon  after  made  Sado- 
let bifhop  of  Carpentras  near  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of 
Leo  in  1 52 1,  he  went  to  his  diocefe,  and  refided  there  du- 
ring the  pontificate  of  Hadrian  VI.  but  Clement  VII  was  no 
konerfeated  in  the  chair  in  1523,  than  he  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  Sadolet  fubmitted  to  his  holinefs,  but  on  condition 
that  he  fhould  return  to  his  diocefe  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
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which  he  did  very  pun&ually :  and  it  is  well  he  did  fo ;  for 
'        about  a  fortnight  after  his  departure  from  Rome^  in  1527, 
the  city  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  army  of  Charles  SV. 
Paul  III,  who  facceeded  Clenhent  VII,  in  1534,  called  tym 
to  Rome  again  ;  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1536,  and  employ- 
ed him  in  many  important  embaflies  and  negotiations.    Sa- 
dolet,  at  length  grown  too  old  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
blfhopric,  went  no  more  from  Rome  $  but  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  there  in  repofe  and  ftudy      He  died  in  1547, 
not  without  poifon,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  becaufe  he  cor- 
refponded  too  familiarly  with  the  proteftants,  and  teftified 
much  regard  for  fome  of  their  doctors.     It  is  true,  he  had 
written  in  153Q  a  Latin  letter  to  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Geneva,  with  a  view  of  reducing  them  to  an  obedience  to  ^ 
the  pope  ;  and  had  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Calvinifts,  with 
the  afedionate  appellation  of,  Chariffimi  in  Chrifto  Fratres:  * 
but  this  proceeded  intirely  from*  the  fweetnefs,  moderation,  ; 
and  peaceablonefs  of  his  nature,  and  not  from  any  inclination 
to  protcftantMsn,  or  any  want  of  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  j 
of  which  he  was  never  fufpeded  :  fo  that  all  furmifes  about  j 
poifon  may  well  be  looked  upon,  as  indeed  they  generally  j 
were,  as  vain  and  groundlcfs.  j 

Sadolet  in  his  younger  days  was  fomewhat  gay  j  and,  al»  i 
though  his  exterior  deportment  had  gravity  enough  in  it,  yet  j 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  the  delights  of  Rome, 
under  the  voluptuous  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II, 
and  Leo  X.  However,  he  reformed  his  manners  very  flridly 
-  x  afterwards,  and  became  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  goodnefs. 
He  was,  tike  the  other  fcholars  of  his  time,  a  clofc  imitator 
of  Cicero ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  he  is  dufufe, 
wordy,  and  more  remarkable  for  a  fine  turn  of  period,  than 
for  ftrength  and  folidity  of  matter  :  not  but  there  are  many 
noble  and  excellent  fentimenfs_  in  his  writings.  His  works, 
which  are  all  in  Latin,  conflft  of  epiftles,  diflertations,  ora- 
tions, poems,  and  commentaries  upon  fome  parts  of  holy 
writ.  Thcty  have  been  printed  oftentimes  Separately :  hut 
they  were  colleded  and  publifhed  together,  in  a  large  8vo 
volume,  at  Mentz  in  1607.  All  his  contemporaries  have 
fpoken  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms ;  Erafmus  particularly, 
who  calls  him  eximium  aetatis  fiiar  decus.     Though  he  was, 

as 
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as  all  the  Ciceronians  were,  very  nice  and  e*a£fc  about  his 
Latin,  yet  be  did  not,  like  Betnbus,  cany  this  humor  to  fo 
ridiculous  a  length,  as  to  difdain  the  ufe  of  any  wordv  that 
were  not  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors  ;  but  adopted  fuch 
terms,  as  later  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  had  put  men  upon  in- 
venting,  as  Ecclefla,  Epifcopi,  &c.  &c.  The  jefiiit  Rapin, 
fpcaking  of  bis  poetry,  obferves,  that  he  had  imitated  the 
language  and  phrafeology  of  the  ancients,,  without  any  of 
their  fpirit  and  genius  *  but  fuppofing  this  true*  it  is,  I  fear* 
no  more  than  what  may  be  faid  in  fome  meafure  of  thofe* 
who  have  beft  fucceeded  in  modern  Latin  poetry* 

S  A  G  E  (Alain  Rbne  le)  an  ingenious  French  author* 
was  born  at  Ruys  in  Bretany  in  the  year  1667  ;  and  may  per- 
haps be  reckoned  among  thofe,  who  have  written  the  Ian** 
guage  of  their  country  the  neareft  to  perfection.  He  had  wit, 
tafte,  and  the  art  of  fetting  forth  his  ideas  in  the  moil  eafy 
and  natural  planner.  His  firft  work  was  a  paraphraftical 
tranflaeion  of  Ariftaenetus's  letters.  He  afterwards  ftudied 
the  Spanifh  tongue,  and  made  a  journey  into  Spain  to  ac* 
quaint  hitnfelf  with  the  Spanifh  cuftoms.  Le  Sage  generally 
took  the  plans  of  his  romances  from  the  Spanifh  writers ;  the 
manners  of  which  nation  he  has  very  well  imitated*  His  l£ 
Diable  Botteux,  in  two  volumes  i2mo.  was  drawn  from  the! 
Diabolo  Cojuelo  of  Guevara :  add  his  Gil  Bias,  fo  well 
known  in  every  country  of  Europe,  from  Don  Gufman  d'Al- 
farache.  There  are  alfo  his  le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,  his 
new  Don  Quichotte,  and  fome  comedies,  which  were  well 
received  at  the  French  theatre.  Le  Sage  died  in  a  little  houfe 
near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by  writing,  in  the 
year  1747*  "  His  romance  of  Gil  Bias,  fays  Voltaire*  coil-  Siccie  cte 
14  tinues  to  be  read,  becaufe  he  has  imitated  nature  in  it."     J^'i* 

There  was  alfo  David  le  Sage,  born  at  Montpellier  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  afterwards  diftinguiuSed  by 
hit  immoralities  and  want  of  oeconomy,  as  well  as  by  his  po- 
etry. There  is  a  colle&ion  of  his,  intitled  Les  folies  du 
Sage,  confiding  of  fonnets,  elegies,  faiires,  and  epigrams. 
He  died  about  the  year  1650. 
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SAINTE-ALDEGONDE  (Phili*  de  Mar- 
niX  lord  du  Mont)  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons 
of  the  fixteenth  century.     He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
learning ;   underftood  Hebrew,  Greek,    Latin,  and  feveral 
living  languages  ;  and  was  deeply  verfed  in  civil  law,  poli- 
ticks and  divinity!  He  was  born  at  Bruflels  in  the  year  1538  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  Low  Countries  were  perfecuted 
and  opprefled  by  the  Spaniards,  retired  Into  Germany,  and 
was  promoted  at  Heidelberg  to  the  place  of  counfellor  in  the 
jfb%7nvi-  ecclefiaftical  council.     He  fuffered  great  hard  (hips  ^before  he 
th  jurifcm-   withdrew.     "  I  was  forced,  fays  he,  to  endure  profcriptions, 
*uU  "  baniflimcnts,  lofs  of  eftate,  and  the  haired  and  reproaches 

"  of  all  my  friends  and  relations ;  and  at  laft  was  imprifoned 
u  for  a  year  under  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  commander  Re- 
*'  quezens,  during  which  time  I  recommended  myfelf  to 
/  c<  God  for  at  leaft  three  months  every  night,  -  as  if  that  would 
**  be  my  laft,  knowing,  that  the  duke  of  Akra  had  twice  or- 
**  dered  me  to  be  put  to  death  in  prifon.  Tantum  religio  po- 
"  tuit  fuadere  malorum"  In  the  year  1572,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  in  order  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  fup- 
port  of  liberty,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  did 
him  great  fervices,  not  by  arms  but  by  words  :  for  he  knew 
how  to  write  and  to  fpeak  well.  In  the  year  1575,  he  was 
one  o(  the  deputies  fent  by  the  ftates  to  Englahd,  to  defire 
Mclch.  A-  the  prote&ion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Three  years  after,  be 
<km>  &c.     was  fent  ^  the  archduke  Matthias  to  the  Diet  of  Worms, 

where  he  made  an  excellent  fpeech  to  the  electors  and 
princes  of  the  empire  then  prefent ;  in  Which,  as  Thuanus 
Hift.Ub.xw.  te"s  us>  "  having  deplored  the  mifcrable  ftate  of  the  Low 
*<  Countries,  and  (harply  declaimed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
cc  duke  of  Alva,  and  Don  John  of  Auftria,  he  defired  the 
"  affiftance  of  the  empire,  fince  the  empire  was  expofed  to 
c<  the  fame  danger  with  the  Low  Countries  :  and  he  foretold, 
Cc  that  the  flame  of  the  war,  if  it  were  not  ftopped,  would 
"  fprcad  itfelf  farther,  and  fcize  Cologne,  Munfter,  Emb- 
"  den,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which  the  Spaniards, 
"  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  long  ago  deter- 
"  mined  to  fubdue."    He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 

fent 
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•  fem  by  the  ftates  into  France  in  1580,  to  offer  the  fovereigntjr 
of  their  provinces  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on  ;  and,  in  1581,  at- 
tended that  prince  to  England,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
ftates  the  falfe  news  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth^ 
This  inftance  Mr.  Wicquefort  fets  before  the  eyes  of  ambaf-  Traite  de 
fadors,  to  make  them  cautious  of  the  -news  they  write,  ^"^* 
"  Sometimes,  fays  he,  one  cannot  believe  eyen  what  one 
"  fees  :  viditj  aut  vidtjfe  put  at.  The  fieur  de  Sainte  Alde- 
"  gonde,  who  managed' the  affairs  of  the  ftates  of  the  Low 
"  Countries  at  the  court  of  London  in  (;he  year  1581,  be- 
"  ing  one  evening  irt  the  queen's  chajnber,  faw  her  in  con- 
"  verfetion  with  the  duke  of  Alen^on.  The  lords  and  ladies 
**  were  at  fuch  a  drftance,  that  they  could  have  no  (hare  in 
u  it  j  but  every  body  was  witnefs  of  an  a&ion,,  from  which 
**  a  great  confequence  migbj  be  drawn.  The  queen,  taking 
"  off  a  ring  from  her  finger,  put  it  upon  that  of  the  duke  $ 
"  who  immediately  went  away  with  an  air  of  joy  and  fatif* 
fa&ion,  as  carrying  with  him  the  pledge  and  aiTurances  of 
his  marriage.  Sainte- Aldegonde,  think'uig  this  adion  of 
"  the  utmoft  importance  tp  his  mailers,  gave  them  advioe  of 
it  by  an  exprefa,  which  he  difpatched  the  fame  night.  The 
ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  figns  of 
rejoicing,  through  all  the  Low  Countries,  proclaimed  the 
"  fatisfa&ion  they  received  from  this  advice  :  but  the  queen 
"  reproached  Sainte- Aldegonde  for  having  precipitately  given 
"  an  advice,  the  falfity  of  which  he  might  have  known  in  a 
"  few  hours."  He  was  conful  of  Antwerp  in  1584,  when 
that  city  was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma ;  in  1593*  he 
conducted  into  the  palatinate  the  pr'mcefs  Louifa  Juliana* 
daughter  of  William  I,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  ele&or  Frederick  IV  ;  and,  in  15989  he  died 
at  Leyderi  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  <  .  ,   Mekb.  A- 

He  was  one  of  the  grcateft  and  jqoft  difcerning  politicians  dam»  *c* 
of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  age.  •  This  would  appearf 
if  from  nothing  eife,  at  leaft  frqm  a  angle  trad  of  his,  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  ««  Deftgtu  of  the  Spaniards  y"  and  their, un- 
wearied endeavours  after  universal  monarchy ;  and  where, 
like  a  true  prophet*  he  foretold  many  political  events,  which 
actually  happened  in  Great  Britain,  Poland,  and  Franca. 
Araidfl:  all  his  employments  he  wrote  or  meditated  fbmething,  4am/&c. 
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which  might  be  ufeful  to  the  church  or  the  ftate :   and  the 
books  which  he  pabltflied  have  not  been  thought  the  leaft 
fervice  he  performed.     His  view  In  many  of  his  pieces  was 
to  refute  the  controverted  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  to  raife  enemies  to  the  king  of  Spain.     He  did  not  always 
treat  thefe  matters  In  a  ferious  way  >  many  humorous  pro- 
ductions came  from  his  handb.     In  the  year  1571,'  he  pub- 
Jifhed  in  Dutch  the  Romifh  Hive,    Ahearium  Romanum; 
and  dedicated  it 'to  Francis  Sonnius,  biftop  of  Boifleduc,  one 
of  the  principal  inquifitors  of  the  Low  Countries,    This  be- 
ing Full  of  comical  ftories  was  received  by  the  people  with 
incredible  appraufc  j  and  like  Erafmus's  colloquies,  did  more 
injury  to  the  church  >  of  Rome,  than  a  ferious  and  learned 
book  would  have  done.     He  wrote  in  French  a  book  of  the 
feme  kind,   which  was  printed  foon  after  his  death  ;   and  ii 
x      intitled  Ttibkau  ies  dijferens  de  la  Religion  ;   that   is-,    <c  a 
**  Picture  of  the  differences  of  Religion.**     In' this  perform- 
ance he, is  very  facetious,  and  introduces  jokes,  mixed  at  the 
feme  timip  with  good  reafons.     The  feccefc  of  this  work  was 
no  Ms  than  that  of  the  Ahearium.     Numbers  of  people  di- 
verted themfelves  with  examining  this  pt&ure,  and  by  that 
jneans  confirrned  themfelves  in  their  belief  more  ftrongly,  than 
by  reading  the  beft  book  of  Calvin.     Thaanus  however  did 
not  approve  his  methbd  of  treating  c6ntroverfy :  *4  I  faw,  fays 
*c  he,  PhiHp  de  Marnix  at  the  fiege  of  Paris,  and  lodged 
**  three  months  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him.     He  wa;s  a  po- 
*4  lite  man,  but  this  is  no  great  matter.     He  has  treated  of 
#t  religion  in  the  fame  ftile  with  Rabelais,  which  was  very 
**  wrong  in  hirn.*    He  is'  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
famous  fong,  written  in  praife  of  prince  William  of  Naffau, 
and  addrefled  to  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  under  the 
oppreffion  of  the, duke  of  Alva  :  and  this  fong  was  fiippofed 
to  be  of  great  fertile,  When  they  were  forming  a  defign  of 
*re£Kng  a  new  repubKck,  which  might  fupport  itfelf  againft 
»  fo  powerful  a  monarch,   as  the  king  of  Spain,     tt  In  this 
j*  E/oph      «  point,  fays  Verheiden,  Sainte-Aldegonde  (hewed  himfeff 
*££***    *  as  **  were  ant>ther  Tyrt*us,  ib  often  applauded  by  Plato ; 
f*  ?4s/        **  for  as  this  fong  contains  an encomium  of  that  brave  prince, 
<*  excitements  to  virtue,  confelation  for  their  lafiesj  and  lift* 
**  Ail  advices*  \t  ifrfpwetl  the  people  with  ^  ftirong  refolutfon 
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"  of  defending  the  prince  and  the  liberty  of  their  country." 
He  was  engaged  in  a  Dutch  verfion  of  the  holy  fcriptures, 
when  he  died.  He  had  tranflated  from  the  Hebrew  into 
Dutch  verfe  the  pfalms  of  David  i  but  this  verfion  was  not 
admitted  into  the  church,  though  better  than  that  which  was 
commonly  ufed.  %  "  That  work,  fays  Melchior  Adam,  has 
"  been  feveral  times  printed*  but  never  received  by  the  com- 
"  mon  content  of  the  preachers ;  whereas  the  other  verfion  is 
**  learnt  by  fome  thousands  :  for  the  fate  of  books  is  accord-* 
"  ing  to  the  capacity  of  a  reader  ;  Pro  captu  leftoris  babent 
"  fun  fata  libtlli"  But  if  this  maxim  be  true,  the  number  of 
editions  will  be  no  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  book  ;  becaufe 
the  more  foolifh  and  empty  any  age  is,  and  the  more  vitiated 
and  depraved  its  tafte,  the  morfc  will  ill  books  be  fought  after* 
and  good  ones  negle&ed. 

SAINT-CYRAN  (John  du  Verger  de  Hovranne, 
Abbot  of  )  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  a! 
Bayonne  in  the  1581.     He  was  inftru&ed  in  the  belles  lettres 
m  France,  and  afterwards  went  to  ftudy  divinity  at  Louvain  ; 
where  be  acquired  the  friendfhip  of  Juftus  Liphus,  who  has 
given  a  public  teftimony  of  his  high  efteem  for  him.     The  j^  Cea** 
bifhop  of  Poitiers  was  his  patron,  and  refigned  to  him  in  1620  &  \%%  bent! 
the  abbey  of  Saint-Cyran.     He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  v'  eP«4I« 
wrote  a  great  may  books.     He  is  particularly  memorable  for 
two  extraordinary  paradoxes,  he  is  faid  to  have  maintained  \ 
the  firft  of  which  is,  that  a  man  under  certain  circumflances 
may  Mil  him/elf*  the  fecond,  that  BlJI)ops  may  take  up  arms. 
It  appears  however  from  an  authentic  memoir  communicated  *n'  **«!t 
to  Mr.  Bayle,  that  he  did  not  in  reality  hold  the  lawfulnefs  of  I, 
fukide.     The  book,  wherein  this  qucftioa  is  difcufled,  wap 
printed  at  Paris  in  1609,  and  intitled,  ^uejlion  Rotate,  &c*. 
that  is,  "  the  Royal  £huJiion ;  (hewing  in  what  extremity, 
"  especially  in  the  time  of  peace,  a  fubje£t  may  be  obliged  to 
"  preferve  the  life  of  a  prince  at  the  expence  of  his  own." 
The  occafion  of  writing  this  book  is  curious  enough  to  de- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned :  and  it  is  as  follows.     When  Henry    , 
IV,  of  France  afked  fome  lords  what  he  (hould  have  done,  if 
at  the  battle  of  Ajrques,  inftead  of  conquering,  he,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly,  and  embarking  on  the  fea  which  was  near  with- 
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put  any  provifions,  a  ftorm  had  caft  htm  upon  fome  deiart  ifle 
at  a  diftance ;  one  of  them  anfwered  him,  that  "  he  would 
**  (boner  have  given  himfelf  for  food,  by  depriving  himfelf  of 
"  his  own  life,  which  he  mud  have  loft  (Son  after,  than  .have 
"  fuffered  the  king  to  peri(h  with  hunger,"  Upon  this,  the 
king  ftarted  a  queftion,  whether  this  might  lawfully  be  done  ?  - 
and  the  count  de  Cramail,  who  was  prefent  at  this  difcourfe, 
going  fome  time  after  to  vifit  Du  Verger,  whofe  particular 
friend  he  was,  propofed  toiiim  this  queftion,  and  engaged  him. 
to  anfwer  it  in  writing.  Du  Verger,  who  was  then  in  the 
heat  of  youth,  and  might  be  touched  with  the  generofity  of  the 
refolution,  exercifed  himfelf  upon  this  queftion  purely  meta- 
phyfical,  as  he  would  have  done  upon  the  clemency  of  Phala- 
ris  5  and  having  given  his  folution  of  it  two  ways  to  the* 
count  de  Cramail,  this  lord  fupprefied  the  beft  folution,  and 
publifhed  the  other  without  the  author's  name,  or  even  know- 
ledge, under  the  title  of  Queftion  Royale  ;  becaufe  the  king 
had  propofed  it,  and  becaufe  it  regarded  only  the  fingle  cafe 
relating  to  the  life  and  peribn  of  the  king.  From  which  it 
appears,  as  Du  Verger  afterwards  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
this  little  piece  did  not  fet  forth  his  true  opinion,  but  was  only 
•  a  paradox,  which  that  lord  had  engaged  him  to  maintain  in 
his  youth,  as  Ifocrates  wrote  a  panegyrick  on  Bufiris. 
N  His  other  paradox,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
difowned.  The  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  his  patron,  not  only  took 
arms,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  in  order 
to  force  feveral  noblemen  he  diftrufted  to  leave  Poitiers,  but; 
like  wife  publifhed  an  Apohgy  in  1^15  againft  thofe,  who  af- 
ferted  that <c  it  was  not  lawful  for  ecclejiajlics  in  a  cafe  tfne-  , 
**  cejjity  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,"  This  apology  is.  allowed 
to  have  had  du  Verger  for  its  author;  and  it  was  pleaftf  fitly 
called  by  a  learned  man  of  that'  time,  "  The  Kor*n  of  tbp 
*'  Bijhop  of  Poitiers"  Du  Verger  was  one  of  thofe,  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  he  considered  it  as  a 
"  political  aflembjy,*  and  by  no  means  a  true  council.  In?  the 
year  1637,  he  was  committed  to  prifon ;  as  his  friends  fey,  be- 
caufe cardinal  Richelieu  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  him,  for 
refufing  to  vote  irr  favor  of  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  with. the  princefs  of  Lorraih.  'Other  reafons 
however  were  publicly  given  out,  and  attempts  wefe  made  to 
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ruin  him  as  a  teacher  of  fitlfe  do&rines.  It  is  faid,  the  cardi- 
oal  thought  him  (6  well  qualified  to  anfwer  the  rainifters,  who 
bad  written  againft  cardinal  Perron  concerning  the  primacy  of 
the  pope  and  the  real  preferice,  that  he  exhorted  him  to  under- 
take that  work  in  prifon,  and  offered  him  all  the  books  a\nd 
affiftances  neceflary ;  but  the  abbot  of  Saint-Cyran  replied, 
that  it  was  not  for  jhe  honor  of  the  church,  that  the  head  and 
principal  myftery  of  it  (bould  be  defended  by  a  prifoner.  He 
died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  October  the  2d,  1643:  not 
however  in  confinement  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  as  fome  have 
faifely  aflerted,  but  after  he  was  fet  at  liberty, 

SAINTE^MARTHE,  in  Latin  Sammarthanus :  the 
name  of  a  family  in  France,  which  for  more  than  in  hundred 
years  has  been  fruitful  in  men  of  letters.  The  firft  Gaucher  Niceroa, 
de  Satnte-Marthe  had  a  fon  named  Charles,  born  in  15 12,  tom* 
who  became  phyfician  to  Francis  II,  and  was  remarkable  for, 
his  eloquence*  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  the  duchefs 
of  Vendqme,  honored  him  with  their  particular  efteem,  and 
conferred  favors  upon  him  ;  and  therefore,  when  thofe  ladies 
died  in  1550,  he  teftified  his  grief  by  a  funeral  oration  upon 
each,  which  he  caufed  to  be  publifhed  the  fame  year.  That 
upon  the  queen  was  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French.  There, 
is  alfo  fome  Latin  and  French  poetry  of  bis  in  being.     He  died 

Scevole,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  was  bofn  at  Loudun  in 
February  1536,  and  became  very  diftinguiflied  both  in  learn- 
ing and  bufinefs.  He  loved  letters  from  his  infancy,  and 
made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  them.  He  learned  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  $  and  became  an  orator,  a  law- 
yer, a  poet,  and  an  hiftorian.  The  qualities  of  his  heart  are 
feid  to  have  anfwered  thofe  of  his  head  :  for  he  is.  reprefented 
as  having  been  a  good  friend,  zealous  for  his  country,  and  of 
inviolable  fidelity  to  his  prince.  He  had  in  the  reigns  of  Hen- 
ry III,  and  Henry  IV,  feveral  confiderahle  employments, 
which  he  fuftatned  with  great  reputation.  In  1579,  he  was  , 
governor  of  Poitiers,  and  afterwards  treafurer  of  France  for 
this  diftrift.  In  1593  and  1594,  beexercifed  the  office  of  in- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  in  the  army  of  Bretagne/ commanded 
fy  the  duke  de  Montpenfier :  and  in  the  latter  of  thefe  years, 

he 
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be  reduced  Poitiers  to  the  fubje&ion  of  Henry  IV,  for  which 
Angular  fervice  that  prince  was  greatly  obliged  to  him.  Some 
time  after,  he  conceived  thoughts  of  retiring  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  contemplation 
and  tranquillity  :  but  he  was  again  made  governor  of  Poitiers, 
and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  htm  with  fuch  lingular  cir- 
cumftances  of  favor  and  efteem,  that  he  could  not  decline  it* 
Upon  the  expiration  of  this  office,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Loudun,  where  he  lived  the  reft  of  his  days  in  otio 
cum  dignitate.  This  town  had  been  often  protected  from 
ruin  in  the  civil  wars,  merely  by  his  credit ;  and  therefore 
could  not  but  regard  him  ?s  its  protestor  and  faviour.  The 
inhabitants  called  him  the  father  of  his  country.  He  died 
there*  in  March  1623,  regretted  by  all  the  world  ;  aftd  his  fu- 
neral oration  was  made  by  the  famous  Urban  Gr andmr.*  He 
was  the  author  of,  La  loiiange  de  la  ville  de  Poitiers,  1573  ; 
Opera  Poetica,  confiding  of  odes,  elegies,  epigrams,  and  fa- 
cred  poems,  in  French  and  Latin,  1575 ;  Gallorom  do&rina 
illuftrium  elogia,  1598  :  but  his  chief  work,  and  that  which 
keeps  his  name  ftill  alive  ia-the  republic  6f  letters,  is,  his 
three  books,  called  Psdotrophta,  feu  <Ie  puerorum  education*, 
printed  rn  1584,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  III.  This  poem 
went  through  ten  editions  in  the  author's  life-time,  and  hath 
gone  through  as  many  fince.  It  was  neatly  printed  at  Lon- 
don 1 708,  in  i2mo.  together  with  the  Callipcedia  of  Claudius 
Quillet;  who  declares  in  that  poem,  how  infinitely  he  ad- 
mired it.  Here  follows  part  of  a  Latin  letter  of  the  poet  Ron* 
Card,  to  J.  Anth.  de  Baif,  to  (hew,  how  it  was  received  at  its 
firft  publication  :  —  Dii  boni !  quern  mihi  librum  mtfifti  a 
noftro  Sammarthano  conferiptum  ?  non  liber  eft,  font  ipfie 
Mufe :  totunt  noftrum  Helicona  teftem  appello*.  Quin  Sc  & 
de  eo  judicium  mihi concefluoi  fit,  velim  equidein  ilium  amnt* 
bus  hujus  fecuti  Poetis  anteponere  :  vd  fi  Bembus,  Naoge- 
rius,  divirtufque  Fracaftorius  aegre  laturi  funt.  Dum  entm 
perpendo  quam  apte  fuavitatem  carminis  pur*  ter6eque  die* 
tioni,  fabulan*  Uftorks,  philofophiana  arti  medic** oorfjunx- 
crit,  libet  exclamare, 

Dens,  Deus,  ille  Menalca. 
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feculumque  iftud  felix  dicere,  quod  nobis  ialem  tantumque 
virum  protukrit. 

Scevole  left  feveral  fons ;  of  whom  Abetf,  the  eldeft,  born  at 
Loudun  in  1570,  applied  himfelf,  like  his  father,  to  literature. 
He  cultivated  French  and  Latin  poetry,  and  fucceeded  in  it. 
His  Latin  poems  were  printed  with  thofe  of  his  farther  in  1 632, 
4to.  but  are  inferior  to  them.  Lewis  XIII  fettled  on  him  a 
penfion,  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  him  ;  and  made  him  a 
counfellor  of  ftate.  In  1627,  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
king  at  fontainebleau ;  and  had  after  that  feveral  other  com- 
miffions  of  importance.  He  died  at  Poitiers  in  1652  :  his  O- 
pufcula  Varia  were  printed  there  in  1645 >  8vo.  This  Abet 
had  a  fen  of  his  own  name,  born  in  1630,  and  afterwards  di- 
flmguifhed  by  his  learning.  He  fucceeded  his  father  as  libra- 
rian at  Fontainebleau,  and  in  that  quality  prefented  to  Lewis 
XIV,  in  1668,  un  difcours  pour  le  retaMiffement  de  cette 
Kbliotheque.     He  died  in  1 706. 

Scevole's  fecond  and  third  fons,  Scevole  and  Lewit,  were 
born  in  1 57 1.  They  were  twin  brothers,  of  the  fame  tem- 
per, genius,  and  ftudies ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  See* 
vole,  continued  a  layman,  and  married,  while  Lewis  em- 
braced the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  They  fpent  their  lives  toge- 
ther in  perfeft  union,  and  were  occupied  in  the  fame  labors. 
They  were  both  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  hiftoribgraphers 
of  France.-  They  were  both  interred  at  St.  Severin  irt  Paris, 
m  the  fame  grave :  though  Scevole  died  in  1650,  and  Lewis 
did  not  die  till  1656.     They  diftihguifhed  themfelves  by  their  ^ 

knowledge,    and     in    conjun£tion    compofed    the    Galli» 
Chriftiana. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  Denis,  Peter  Scevole,  Abel  Lewis* 
Claude  de~Sainte-Marthe ;  all  men  of  learning,  and  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  various  publications :  but  their 
works  are  not  of  a  nature,  to  make  a  particular  enumeration 
of  them  neceffary  here.  They  relate  to  things,  peculiar  t© 
the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  ftate  of  France :  and  things,  of  ik> 
importance  at  all  to  a  foreigner. 

SALLENGRE  (Albert  Henry  »b)  a  very  in- 
genious and  laborious  writer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1694; 
hit  father  being  receiver  general  of  Walloon  Flanders,  and  of 
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a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  family.  He  was  educated 
with  great  care,  and  fent  at  a  proper  age  to  Leyden  ;  where 
he  ftudied  hiftory  under  Peiizonius,  philofophy  under  Ber- 
.  nard,  and  Law  under  Voetius  and  Noodt.  Having  finifhed 
his  academical  ftudies  with  honor,  he  returned  to  his  parents 
at  the  Hague,  and  Was  admitted  an  advocate  in  (he  court  of 
Holland.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  171 3,  he  went  to 
France  j  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Paris  in  vifitingjibraries,  and 
in  cultivating  friendfliips  with  learned  men.  In  1716,  he  was 
made  counfellor  to  the  princefs  of  Naflauj  and  the  year  after, 
commiflary  of  the  finances  of  the  States  General.  He  went 
again  to  France  in  1717,  and  two  years  after  to  England, 
where  he  was  ele&ed  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  He  had 
made  feveral  publications,  which  (hewed  parts,  learning,  and 
induftry  ;  and  without  doubt  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have 
been  of  great  ufe  and  ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters  :  but 
catching  the  fmall-pox,  he  died  of  it  the  27th  of  July  1723, 
in  his  30th  year. 

He  had  a  hand  in  the  literary  journal,  which'  began  at  the 
Hague  in  1713.  In  1 714,  he  publifhed  L'Eloge  de  rYvrefle, 
a  piece  of  much  fpirit  and  gaiety  :  in  i7i5,Hiftoirede  Pierre  de 
M ontmour,acolle£tionof  all  the  pieces  written  againft  this  famous 
parafite,  with  a  prefatory  difcourfe  giving  an  account  of  them  : 
in  1716,  Commentaires  fur  les  Epitres  oOvide  par  M.  de  Me- 
ziriac,  with  a  difcourfe  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Meziriac  : 
the  fame  year,  Poefies  de  M.  de  la  Monnoye  :  in  1710, 1718, 
17 19,  Novus  Thefaurus  Aotiquitatum  Romanarum,  a  Supple* 
ment  to  Graevius's  colleflion,  in  three  Volumes  folio  :  in  1718, 
Huetii  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus  Commentarius,  with  a 
preface  written  by  himfelf* 

So  far  he  was,  we  fee,  chiefly  an  editor  of  other  people's 
works ;  but  at^he  time  of  his  death,  he  was  very  bufy  upon  a 
qonfiderabie  one  of  his  own  :  and  that  was,  a  Hiftory  of  the 
United  Provinces  from  the  year  1609,  to  the  conclufionof  the 
peace  of  Muniter  in  1648.  It  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in 
1728,  with  this  title ;  Eflai  d'une  Hiftoire  des  Provinces  Unies 
pour  l'annee  1621,  ou  la  Treve  finit,  &  la  Guerre  recommence 
aveti,Efpagnc,4to. 
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SALLO  (Denis  dr)  a  French  writer,  famous  for  in- 
venting literary  journals,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1626.  He  was.  far 
from  befngone  of  des  celebres  enfans,  of  thofe  children  who' 
aftonMh  us  by  their  forwardnefs-:  on  the  contrary  he  was  very  ' 

dull  and  heavy,  anti  gave  Kttle  hopes  of  any  progrefs  in  letters . 
or  (cience.  His  genius  broke  out  all  at  once' afterwards  ;  and 
he  not  only  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  a 
mafterly  way,  but  maintained  public  thefes  in  philofophy  with 
prodigious  applaufe."  He  then  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  He  did 
not  fuffer  himfelf,  however,  to  be  fo  immerfed  in  bufinefs,  as 
to  negleft  the  purfuit  of  letters :  he  read  all  kinds  of  books, 
made  curious  refearches,  and  kept  a  perfon  always  near  him 
to  take  down  his  reflexions,  and  to  make  abftra&s.  In  1664, 
he  formed  the  projeft  of  a  Journal  des  S^avans  ;  and  the  year 
following,  began  to  give  it  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
Sieur  de  Herouville,  which  was  that  of  his  valet  de  chambre. 
But  he  played  the  critic  too  feverely,  and  gave  great  offence  to 
thofe,  who  knew  how  to  make  returns.  Mr.  Menage's  Amae- 
ifitates  Juris  Civilis  was  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  works,  which 
fell  under  Mr.  Sallo's  cognizance,  and  was  cenfured  pretty 
fmartly :  which  cenfure  provoked  Mr.  Menage7  to  treat  our 
critic  with  great  feverity,  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  Mai- 
herbe,  printed  in  1666.  Charles  Patin's  Introduction  a  la 
connoiflance  des  medailles  was  another  work,  our  journalift 
took  liberties  with  ;  and  this  excited  his  father  Guy  Patin,  to 
abufe  both  him  and  his  journal  with  as  little  ceremony  and 
referve,  as  he  dealt  with  all  who  difpleafed  and  provoked  him.  Sec  pA- 
In  fhort,  the  newnefs  ancl  ftrangenefs  of  the  thing,  and  the  tin, 
natural  diflike  that  people  have  to  be  criticifed,  railed  fuch  a  charle8* 
ftorm  againft  Mr.  Sallo,  as  he  was  not  able  to  weather  out : 
and  therefore,  after  having  publifhed  his  third  journal,  he  drop- 
ped the  work,  or  rather  turned  it  over  to  the  Abbe  Gallois, 
who,  re-afluming  it  the  next  year,  contented  himfelf,  inftead 
of  criticizing  and  cenfuring,  with  giving  titles  and  making  ex- 
tra&s.  AU  the  nations  of  Europe  followed  this  plan  of  Mr. 
Sallo;  and  different  literary  journals  fprung  up  every  where 
under  different  titles.     Mr,  Voltaire,  after  mentioning  Mr. 
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"Sallo  as  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  writing,  fays,  that  "  it 
"  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Bayle,  but  afterwards 
M  difhonoured  by  other  journals,  which  were  publifhed  at  the 
"  defire  of  avaricious  bookfellers,  and  written  by  obfcure  men, 
"  who  filled  them  with  erroneous  extra&s,  follies,  and  lies. 
c<  Things,  fays  he,  are  come  to  that  pais,  that  praife  and  cen- 
Siecie  dc  ««  fure  are  all  made  a  public  traffic,  efpecially  in  periodical 
Lows  xiv.  «  ppefs .  v^d  letters  have  fallen  into  difgrace  by  the  manage- 
4<  ment  and  conduit  of  thefe  infamous  fcribblers." 

Mr.deSallodied  in  1669  ;  and,  although  he  publiOieda 
piece  or  two  of  his  own,  yet  he  is  now  to  be  commemorated 
only  for  fetting  on  foot  a  fcheme,  which  might  have  been  of 
infinite  ufe  to  letters,  but  by  abufe  is  likely  to  become  their 
deftru&ion :  nothing  contributing  more  to  propagate  bad 
tafte,  to  confound  truth  with  falfehood,  and  to  level  men  of 
•  parts  and  learning  with  thofe  who  have  neither,  than  literary 
journals,  as  they  are  now  almoft  every  where  conducted. 

SALLUSTIUS  ( C aius  Crispus )  a celebrated  Ra- 
man hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy,  a  year 
after  the  poet  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona  ;  that  is,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His  familywas  Plebeian, 
and  not  Patrician,  as  appears  from  his  being  afterwards  tribune  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  obfcrvabte,  that  he  is  on  all  occasions 
fevere  upon  the  nobles,  particularly  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war.  His  education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  beft 
ufe  of  it ;  of  which  we  need  no  other  proof,  than  thofe  valu- 
able hiftorical  monuments  of  his,  that  are  happily  tranfmitted 
to  us  among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Suetonius  has 
told  us  the  name  of  his  mailer,  in  his  book,  dt  illujlribus  Gram* 
maticis.  No, man  has  inveighed  more  (harply  againft  the 
vices  of  his  age,  than  this  hiftorian ;  yet  no  man  had  lefi 
pretentions  to  virtue,  than  he.  His  youth  was  fpent  in  amoft 
lewd  and  profligate  manner;  and  his  patrimony  almoft  fquan- 
dered  away,  when  he  had  fcarcely  taken  poiTeffion  of  it. 
Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted  credit,  relates,  in  a 
-  A  .  fragment  preferved  by  Aulus  Gellius>  that  Salluft  was  a&ually 
Lib/xvn.  caught  in  bed  with  Faufta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo 
Cs  l8a  her  hufband ;  who  fcourged  him  very  feverely,  and  did  not 
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fufferhim  to  depart,  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a 
confiderable  ram. 

A.  U.  C  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  and  in  702  tribune 
of  the  people;  in  neither  of  which  places  is  he  allowed  to 
have  acquitted  himfelf  at  all  to  his  honor.  By  virtue  of  his 
queftorfhip,  he  obtained  an  admiffion  into  the  fenate ;  but 
was  expelled  from  thence  by  the  cenfors  in  704,  on  account 
of  his  immoral  and  debauched  way  of  life.  The  author  of 
the  invedive  againft  him,  which  is  falfely  attributed  to  Cicero, 
fays,  that  after  his  expuliion  from  the  fenate,  he  was  no  lon- 
ger feen  in  Rome ;  and  fufpe&s,  that  he  fled  to  Caefar,  who 
was  then  in  Gaul.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  705  Cae&r 
reftered  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  fenator  ;  and  to  introduce  him 
into  the  houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  afecond 
time*  In  the  adminiftrarion  of  this  office  he  behaved  himfelf 
very  &&nda)oufiy,  expofed  every  thing  to  fale,  that  he  could 
find  a  purchafer  for,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the 
iirve&ive,  thought  nothing  wrong,  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
do:  nihil  non  venale  habuerit^  cujtts  aliquis  emptor  fuit,  nihil  Cicer.inSaW 
nan  #quum  &  verum  duxit,  quod  ipfi  facer e  collibuijfet.  In 
the  year  707*  when  the  African  war  was  at  an  cfnd,  he  was 
made  praetor  for  his  fervices  to  Czefar,  and  'Tent  to  Numidia, 
where  he  a&ed  the  fame  part,  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily ; 
outrageoufly  plundered  the  province,  and  returned  with  fuch 
immenfe  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purchafed  a  mod  magni- 
ficent building  upon  mount  Quirinal,  w;th  thofe  gardens 
which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of  Sallujlian  Gardens^  be- 
fides  his  country  houfe  at  Tivoli.  How  he  fpent  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  life,  we  have  no  account  from  ancient  writers ; 
but  probably  in  adorning  his  houfes,  in  building  villa's,  and 
in  procuring  all  thofe  elegancies  and  delights,  which  were 
proper  to  gratify  an  indolent  and  luxurious  humor.  Eufcbius 
tells  us,  that  he  married  Terentta,  the  divorced  wife  of  Ci-  ,  c. 
cero ;  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  the  year  719, 
Which  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  A&ium. 

The  early  Chriftians,  who  were  more  remarkable  for  the 
ftri&nefs  of  their  lives,  than  the  elegancy  of  their  writings, 
Hfed  to  fay  of  themfelves,  non  magna  loqui'mur^  fed  vivimus. 
Our  hiftorian  muft  have  reverfed  this,  and  faid,  non  magna 
vivimus,  fed  hquimur  3   lince  no  man  wrote  better,  and  at 
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the  Tame  time  lived  worfe.  The  ancients  therafelves  allowed 
him  the  firft  place  amopg  their  hiftorians,  as  appears  from 
thefe  lines  of  Martial ; 

Hie  -erity  ut  perhibent  doelorum  eorda  virorum, 
Crifpus  Romana  Primus  in  Hijioria. 

and  they  have  been  followed  in  this  by  many  of  the  moderns, 
Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Salluft,  is  very 
angry  at  him  for  thus  crying  up  virtue,  while  he  continued 
to  pradtife.  vice ;  multo.magisj  fays  he,  iram  nofiram  movent 
▼ita  pra>  tmproborum  honejii  ferments  :  becaufe  he  thinks  it  injurious  to 
tioai  Waft,  thecaufe  of  virtue,  to  be  patronized  by  fuch  advocates.  Now 
we  think  juft  the  contrary.  Virtue,  as  it  fliould  feem,  can- 
not derive  a  greater  fan&ion,  than  from  the  praifes  beftowe^ 
on  it  by  vitious  men  ;  whofe  reafon  forces  them  to  approve, 
what  their  paffions  will  not  fufFer  them  to  pra&ife.  Nor  is 
there  that  Angularity  in  fuch  a  character,  which  is  generally 
*  imagined.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  man  breathing,  who  may 
not  fay  with  Ovid,  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  fequor. 
The  celebrated  fir  Richard  Steele  felt  this  in  a  high  degree; 
which  made  him  wifh,  that  there  was  fome  word  in  our  Ian* 
guage  to  exprefs  a  lover  of  virtue,  as  pbilofopby"  among  the 
Greeks  expreffed  a  lover  of  wifdom.  When  therefore  we 
find  Salluft  lamenting,  as  he  does  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Hijipry  of  Catiline's  Confpiraiy,  his  having  been  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  vices  of  his  age,  and  refolving  for  the  future 
not  to  fpend  his  precious  time  in  idlenefs  and  luxury,  fecor- 
.  dia  atque  dejidia  bonum  ocium  eonterere,  there  is  ao  reafon  at 
all  to  doubt  of  his  fmcerity  ;  (for  fuch  reflections  are  very  na- 
tural under  any  ftroke  of  adverfity,  or  feafoh  of  difgrace, 
which  he  was  probably  in,  when  he  made  them)  but  rather 
to  pity  the  unhappinefs  of  his  conftitution  and  nature,  which 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  keep  his  refolution,  when  he  after- 
wards became  more  profperous  and  flourishing. 

Of  many  things  which  he  wrote  we  have  nothing  remain- 
ing, but  his  Hifiories  of  the  Catilinatian  and  Jugurthine  wars; 
together  with  fome  orations  or  fpeeches,   printed  with  his 
fragments.     He  was  allowed  to  have  every  perfection,  as  an' 
hiftorian ;  but  cenfured  by  his  cgntemporaries  as  a  writer, 
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for  affe&ing  obfolete  expreffions,  and  reviving  old  words  from 
Cato's  Origines.     The  moderns  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fee  the^ 
full  force,  or  to  judge  exa£Hy  of  this  cenfure  :  we  may  juft 
obferve  however  upon  this  occafion,  that  there  are  number- 
left  words  in  our  oldeft  Englifli  writers,  now  grown  obfo- 
lete, that  are  ftronger  and  more  expreflive  than  thofe  which 
have  fupplied  their  places  ;  and  that  perhaps  among  the  va- 
rious methods  propofed  for  the  perfe&ing  of  our  language,  it  * 
would  be  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable.  to  revive  fuch  words. 
The  editions  of  Salluft  are  innumerable.     Mr,  Waffe,  a 
learned  critic  of  our  own  country,  gave  a  corre&  edition  of 
him  at  Cambridge,  1 710,  cum  notis  integris  variorum  &fuis, 
in  4to ;  and  he  has  been  fince  published  by  Havercamp  at 
Amfterdam,  1742,  in  two  volumes  4to. 

SALMASIUS  (Claudius),  or  Claudius  de  Salma- 
fia,  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at 
or  near  Semur  in  France.     His  birth  has  been  ufually  placed 
in  the  year  1588  ;  but  the  writer  of  his  life  declared  this  to 
have  been  done  without  any  authority  at  all,  and  affirms  it 
to  have  happened  in  the  year  1596.     His  father  Benign  us  de  VitaSalmt- 
Salmafia  was  a  king's  counfellor,  eminent  in  the  law,  and  fi*  &pift°K» 
a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy.     He  was  alfo  a  S^fix" 
man  of  very  great  learning;  and  therefore  undertook  and  £.Bat.i$5$. 
continued  the  bufinefs  of  his  fon's  education,  till  he  had  m4<t0* 
grounded  him  well  in  trie  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  The  fon 
made  as  hopeful  a  progrefs,  as  the  fqndeft  father  could  wifh; 
for  we  are  told,  that  he  could  conftrue  Pindar  very  exactly, 
and  make  verfes  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  age.     At  eleven,  his  father  was  about 
fending  him,  to  ftudy  philofophy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Dijon  ; 
but  our  {Jalmafius  expreffed  a  diilnclination  to  this,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  Paris.     His  mother,  it  feems,  was  a 
proteftant,  and  had  been  infuflng  new  notions  into  him,  up- 
on the  fubje&  of  religion;    fo  that  he  had  already  con- 
ceived  prejudices  againft   popery,    and   therefore   was    for 
avoiding  all  connections  with  its  profeflbrs.  To  Paris  he  went, 
where  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  learned ;  who  were  all 
aftonifhed  to  find  £uch  forwardnefs  of  parts,  and  even  erudi- 
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tion  in  a  boy.  He  flayed  here  between  two  and  three  years ; 
converfed  much  with  the  dodors  of  the  reformed  church ; 
and,  in  fhort,  confirmed  himfelf  in  the  reformed  religion : 
which  being  now  refolved  to  embrace  openly,  he  afked  his 
father  leave  to  go  into  Germany,  and  particularly  to  HeiclgK 
1>erg,  where  he  Ihould  breath  a  freer  air.  His  father  know- 
ing his  inclinations,  and  fearing  left  he  fhottlo^  by  renounc- 
ing the  Catholic  religion,  disqualify  himfelf  for  the  honors, 
Which  he  himfelf  then  pofleffed,  and  propofed  to  tranfmit  to 
%im  at  his  death,  demurred  upon  this  affair,  and  endeavour- 
x  cd  to  put  him  off  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  fon,  at  length 
tftrtaining  leave,  thoqgh  it  was  granted  with  much  reluctance, 
tfet  off  from  Paris,  with  fome  merchants  who  were  going  to 
Frankfort  fair,  and  arrived  at  Heidelberg,  when  he  was  in  his 
fourteenth  year. 

He  hrought  recommendatory  letters  to  all  the  learned  there 
from  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly 
Intimate  at  Paris ;  fo  that  he  was  at  once  upon  the  moft  fa- 
miliar terms  with  Dionyfms  Gothofredus,  Janus  Gruterus, 
and  others.  He  immediately  put  himfelf  under  Gothofredus, 
to  ftudy  the  civil  law  :  and  applied  to  it  with  that  intenfenefs, 
with  which  he  applied  to  every  thing.  He  obliged  his  father 
greatly  by  this  ;  and  by  his  growing  reputation  and  authority 
in  learned  matters,  gained  at  length  fo  much  upon  the  old 
gentleman,  as  to  draw  him  over  after  him  to  the  reformed 
religion.  By  the  friendfhip  of  Gruterus,  he  had  the  free  ufe 
df  the  Palatine  library,  which  was  a  very  rich  and  noble  one; 
and  there  employed  himfelf  in  turning  over  books  of  all  kinds, 
comparing  them  with  manufcripts,  and  even  in  tranferibing 
manufcripts  which  were  not  printed.  He  did  this  almoft 
without  ceafing ;  and  he  always  fat  up  every  third  night. 
By  this  means,  thotfgh  a  youth,  he  obtained  a  great  and  ex- 
terriive  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  infomuch  that 
he  was  now  known  every  \hrhere  to  be,  what  Ifaac  Cafaubon 
had  fome  years  before  pronounced  him,  ad  miraculum  doflus: 
but  at  the  fame  time  hurt  his  conftitution,  and  brought  on  an 
iHhefs,  which  lafted  him  above  a  year,  and  from  which  he 
with  difficulty  recovered. 

'When  he  had  fpent  three  years  at  Heidelberg,  he  returned 
to  his  parents  in  Burgundy  j  from  Whence;  he  made  frequent 
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excursions  to  Paris,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Thu> 
anus,  Rigaltius,  and  the  learned  of  thofe  times.     He  had  be- 
gun his  publications  at  Heidelberg,  and  he  continued  them  to 
the  end  of  his  life.     They  gained  him  as  much  glory,  as  vaft 
erudition  can  gain  a  man.     His  name  was  founded  through- 
out Europe ;  and  he  had  the  greateft  offers  from  foreign 
princes  and  univerfities.     The  Venetians  thought,  his  refi- 
denoe  among  them  woujd  be  fuch  an  honour,  that  they  of- 
fered him  a  prodigious  ftipend  ;   and  with  this  condition,  that 
he  ihould  not  be  obliged  to  read  le&ures  above  three  times  a 
year.     We  are  told,  that  our  univerfity  of  Oxford  made  forpe 
attempts   to  get  him  over  into  England ;  and  it  is  certain* 
that  the  pope  made  many,  though  Salmafius  had  not  only 
deferted  his  religion,  and  renounced  his  authority,  but  had 
adually  written  agatnft  the  papacy  itfelf.     He  withftood  all 
thefe  follickations  for  reafons,  which  were  to  him  good  ones ; 
toft,  in  the  year  1631,  complied  with  an  invitation  from  Hol- 
land, and  went  with  his  wife,  Whom  he  had  married  in  162 r, 
toLeyden. .  He  did  not  go  there  to  be  profeflbr,  or  honorary 
.  profeflbr;  but,  as  Vorftius  in  his  Funeral  Oration  exprefles 
it,  €€  .-to  honor  the  univerfity  by  his  name,  his  writings,  his 
*'  prefence  f*  ut  nominisfui  bonorem  Academics  huic  impertiret9 
firtptis  tandem  illu/iraret,  frafentid  condecoraret. 

Upon  .the  death  of  his  very  ancient  father  in  1640,  he 
.  returned  for  a  certain  time  into  France  :  and  on  going  to 
Paris,  was  greatly  carefled  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  ufed 
all  poffible  means  with  him  to  continue  in  his  own  country, 
even  to  the  bidding  him  make  his  own  terms  ;  but  could  not 
-prevail.  The  obligation  he  had  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  the  - 
love  of  freedom  and  independency,  and  the  neceffity  of  a 
privileged  place,  in  order  to  publifli  fuch  things  as  he  was 
<tben  meditating,  were  the  principles  which  enabled  him  to 
withftand  the  cardinal :  though  Madam  Salmafius,  or  Ma- 
dame de  Saumaife,  his  wife  was,  as  Guy  Patin  relates, 
charmed  with  the  propofal,  and  no  doubt  teazed  her  hufband  \am!*u%* 
heartily^to  accept  it.  Salmafius  could  Iefs  have  accepted  the 
great  penfion,  which  the  cardinal  then  offered  him  to  write 
his  hiftory  in  Latin ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  work  he  muft  -either 
have  offended,  or  have  advanced  many  things  contrary  to  his 
own  principles,  a^nd  to  truth.     He  went  into  Burgundy  to 
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fettle  family-affairs,  during  which  the  cardinal  died ;  but  was 
fucceeded  by  Mazarine,  who  upon  our  author's  return  to  Pa- 
ris troubled  him  with'follicitations,  as  his  predeceflbr  had 
done.    Salmafius  therefore,  after  about  three  years  abfence, 
returned  to  Holland  :  from  whence,  though  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  draw  him  back  to  France,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  removing. 
In  ihe  fummer  of  1650,  he  went  to  Sweden,  to  pay  queen 
Chriftina  a  vifit ;  with  whom  he  continued,  till  the  fummer 
following.     The  reception  and  treatment  he  met  with  from 
this  princefs,   as  it  is  defcribed  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  is 
really  curious  and  wonderful.     "  She  performed  for  him  all 
(c  offices,  fays  he,  which  could  have  been  expe&ed  even  from 
<c  an  equal.     She  ordered  him  to  chufe  apartments  in' her 
C(  palace,  for  the  fake  of  having  him  with  her,  ut  lateri  ad- 
1  "  bereret,  whenever  flie  would.    But  Salmafius  was  almoft 

"  always  ill  while  he  flayed  in  Sweden,  the  climate  being 
"  more  than  his  conftitution  could  bear  c  at  which  feafons 
"  the  queen  would  come  to  the  fide  of  his  bed,  hold  long 
"  difcourfes  with  him  upon  fubje&s  of  the  higheft  concern, 
"  and,  without  any  foul  prefent,  but  with  the  doors  allfhut, 
"  would  mend  his  fire,  and  do  other  neceflary  offices  for 
"  him ;"  as  help  him  to  his  breeches,  and  lift  him  to  his 
"  clofe-ftool :  for  though  his  hiftorian  does  not  fpecify  thefe 
particulars,  yet  who  can  fay  what  a  mod  learned  princefs, 
who  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  learning  and  learned  men, 
might  not  do  ?  and,  in  fhort,  they  are  a&ually  implied,  as 
the  reader  himfelf  may  fee. — Ut  verborum  compendium,  faciam, 
omnia  illi  regina  praftitit^  qua  vel  ab  aquali  poterant  exfpec- 
tari.     In  aula  fua  deligere  eum  Jedem  voluit%  ut  femper  cum 
vellet  lateri  adbareret.     Verum  quia  impar  fuerit  aeri  ferendo 
Heros  nofier,  fere  femper  decubuit.     Ilia  tamen  ad  Uftulum 
ejus  accedere9  varies  £sf  prolixos  fermones  cum  eo  de  gravifjimis 
rebus  conferere9  idque  fine  arbitris  ;  adeo  ut  foribus  omnibus  oc- 
clufisy  ipfa  etiam  focum  firmer et$  &  qua  alia  decumbenti  officio 
ejfent  neceffaria  praflaret. 

Hitherto  things  had  gone  glorioufly  with  Salmafius.  He 
had  published  many  great  and  learned  works,  which  hadfpread 
his  name  all  over  the  world ;  and  nothing  but  applaufe  and 
panegyric  had  founded  in  his  ears,     Happy  therefore  had  this 
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hero  in  letters  been,  if  the  good  queen  of  Sweden  had  clofed 
all  her  kind  offices  to  him  with  clofing  his  eyes  ;  but  like  his 
royal  mafter  Lewis  XIV,  who  was  a  hero  without  letters, 
he  was  unhappily  deftined  to  furvive  his  glory:  at  leaft  in 
fome  meafure,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel.     Upon  the    , 
murder  of  Charles  I,  of  England,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  royal  family  then  in  exile,  to  write  a  book  in  defence  of 
that  king  ;  which  he  publifhed  the  year  after,  with  this  title, 
Defenfio  Regia  pro  Car  do ./,  ad  Serenijfimum  Magna  Br  it  fit* 
nia  Regem  Carolum  //,  filium  natu  majorem,  haredem  &  fuc- 
cejjirem  legitimum.     Sumptibus  Regiisy  anno  1649.     Our  fa- 
mous poet  Milton  was  employed  by  the  powers  then  prevail- 
ing here,  to  anfwer  this  book  of  Salmafius,   and  to  obviate 
the  prejudices,  which  the  reputation  of  his  great  abilities  and 
learning  might  raife  againft  their  caufe  ;  and  he  accordingly 
publifhed,  in  1651,  a  Latin-work,  intitled,  Defenfio  pro  Po- 
pulo  Jngllcano  contra  Claudii  Salmafii  Defenfio  mm  Regiam. 
If  Milton  had  not  fo  much  learning  as  Salmafius,  though  he 
was  in  reality  very  learned,  he  had  yet  learning  enough  for 
the  caufe  he  was  to  defend  :  and  he  defended  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  his  book  was  read  all  over  Europe,  and  conveyed 
fuch  an  image  of  its  writer,  that  thole,  who  hated  his  prin- 
ciples,  could  not  but  think  mod  highly  of  his  abilities.  Sal- 
mafius in  the  mean  time  was  not  fuppofed  to  have  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  upon  this  occafion,  and  therefore  rather  funk 
in  his  character.     Add  to  this,   that  Milton  infinitely  fur- 
paffed  him  in  wit  and  fancy,  and  fharpnefs  of  pen  ;  which  he 
everted  very  popularly  againft  him,  and  with  which  he  was 
fuppofed  to  annoy  and  gall  him  forely :  as  they  might  eafily 
be  fuppofed  to  do,  confidering  what  a  different  kind  of  ho- 
mage he  had  always  been  accuftomed  to  receive,  and  parti* 
cularly  how  tenderly  and  affectionately  he  had  juft  before 
been  treated  by  the  good  queen  of  Sweden.     Neverthelefs, 
under  all  thefe  difcoirragements,  he  began  an  anfwer  to  Mil- 
ton, and  went  a  great  way  in  it ;  but  died,  before  he  had  fi- 
mfhed  it.     What  he  had  done,1  was  publifhed  by  his  fon 
Claudius  Salmafius  in  1660,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charles  IT. 
Salmafius  died  the  3d  of  September  1653.     One  party, 
who  wiihed  it  true,  fa  id  Milton  killed  him  :  another  party,   - 
who  wiihed  it  true  alfo,  faid  that  he  was  poifoned :  but  a 
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third  were  of  opinion,  that  his  death'  was  hafltenedby  drink- 
ing the  fpaw  waters  improperly  in  a  tirhe  of  ficknefs  ^  and  as 
thefe  appear  to  have  been  the  moft  unprejudiced,  it  is  very 
probable  they  were  the  neareft  to  the  truth*  He  was  a  man,  ~ 
as  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  take  notice,  of  the  vafteft 
erudition  joined  to  very  uncommon  powers  of  understanding, 
lie  was  knowing  in  every  thing,  in  divinity,  in  law,  in  pht- 
lofophy,  in  criticifm ;  and  fo  confummate  a  linguift,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  language  he  had  not  attained  fome  maftery 
in.  He  was  confummate  in  Greek  anrf  Latin :  he  underftoorf 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  PerfiC,  Egyptian,  Chinefe,  &c.  and 
ht  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  European  languages.  He 
was  the  greateft  fcholar  'of  his  own,  or  perhaps  of  any  time  : 
but  then  bis  great  learning  was  tamiflied  with  fome  deteftable 
qualities ;  as,  an  immoderate  love  and  admiration  of  himfelf, 
a  contempt  of  others,  and  a  perfect  hatred  towards  all  Who 
did  not  think  exactly  with  him. 

His  works  are  very  numerous  and  various.  The  greateft 
monuments  of  his  learning  are  bis  Notae  in  Hiftoriae  Augus- 
ts Scriptores,  and  his  Exercitationes  Plinianae  in  Solinuiitt 
There  is  a  very  good  print  of  him,  inferted  in  his  fecond 
edition  of  Tertullianus  de  Pallio,  L.  fiat.  1656,  8vo. 

S  A  L V I A  N,  or  Salvianus,  a  clear,  elegant,  and  beau- 
tiful writer,  was  one  of  thofe  who  are  ufually  called  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  about  the  year 
Pu  Pin,  440.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fettled  with 
Cave^c!*  any  exa&nefs.  Some  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  an  A- 
frican,  but  without  any  reaibnable  foundation  :  while  others 
have  concluded  with  better- reafon,  that  he  was  a  Gaul,  from 
hk  calling  Gallia  his  folum  patrium ;  though  perhaps  this 
may  prove  no  more,  than  that  his  family  came  from  thence. 
His  editor  B&luzius  col  lefts  with  great  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity frofn  his  firft  epiftle,  that  he  was  born  at  Cologne  in  Ger-( 
many j  and  it  is  known,  that  he  lived  a  long  time  at  Triers** 
It  was  here,  that  he  married  a  wife  who  was  an  heathen,  but 
whom  he  eafily  brought  over  to  the  faith.  He  removed  fro** 
Trifers  into  the  province  of  Vienne,  and  afterward*  became  a\ 
prieft  of  Marfeilles.  Some  have  faid,  that  he  was  a  bi&op  j 
but  this  is  a  miftakc,  which  arofe,  as  Bfthiajiue  very  well  con* 
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jeflures,  from  this  corrupted  paflage  in  Gennadius,  Homilias 
fcripftt  Epifcopus  multat :  whereas  it  fliould  be  read  Epifcopis 
inftead  of  Epifcopus,  it  being  known  that  he  did  a&ually  com- 
pofe  many  homilies  or  fermons  for  the  ufe  of  fome  bifhops. 
He  died  very  old  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  after 
writing  and  publishing  a  great  many  works ;  of  which  how-, 
ever  nothing  remains*  but  eight  books  de  Providentia  Dei  y 
four  books  adverfiis  avaritiam  prefertim  Clericorum  &  Sacei* 
dotum  ;  a;nd  nine  epiftles.  The  beft  edition  of  thefe  pieces 
is  that  of  Paris  1663  in  8vo.  with  the  notes  of  Baluzius  ;> 
reprinted  elegantly  in  1669,  8vo.  The  Comrnonitoriurn  of 
Vincentius  Lirinenfis  is  publiftued  with  it,  with  notes  alfo  by 
fialuzius* 
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SALVIATI  (Francesco)  a  Florentine  painter,  born 
in  the  year  1510,  was  at  firft  a  difciple  of  Andrea  del  Saxto, 
in  whofe  houfe  he  became  acquainted  with  VafarL  They 
both  left  Andrea  to  place  themfelves  with  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
where  they  learned  more  in  two  months,  than  they  had  done 
before  in  two  years.  Francefco  being  grown  a  mailer,  car- 
dinal Salviati  took  him  into  his  fervice ;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count, that  he  had  the  name  of  Salviati  given  him.  He 
was  very  well  eftcemed  it*  Italy  and  France.  Hrs  manner  of 
defigning  came  very  near  Raphael's  ;  and  he  performed  well 
in  frefco,  diftemper  and  oil.  He  was  quick  at  invention, 
and  as  ready  in  the  execution  ;  graceful  in  his  naked  figures, 
and  as  gentile  in  his  draperies  :  yet  his  talent  did  not  lie  in 
grand  compofitions.  He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1554, 
and  did  feveral  things  for  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  ;  who  wa* 
not,  it  feems,  over  well  pleafed  with  them.  This  difguA^d 
Salviati  as  much  as  the  favour  and  reputation,  which  Rofib 
had  met  with :  for  he  was  naturally  fo  conceited  and  fond  of 
his  own  works,  that  he  could  hardly  allow  any  body  elfe  a 
good  word.  And  it  is  faid,  that  the  jealoufy  he  had  of  feme 
young  men,  then  growing  up  into  reputation,  made  him  to 
uneafy,  that  the  very  apprehensions  of  their  proving  better 
artifts  than  himfelf  threw  him  into  a  diftemper,  which  occa* 
Coned  his  death.  Such  is  the  misfortune  of  being  eminent 
in  my  art,  when  this  eminency  is  joined,  as  it  too  often  is, 
with  a  reftlefc,  fpknetic,  fafpicious  humour.    He  returned 
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afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  finifhed  feveral  pi#ures  at  Rome, 
Florence  and  Venice;  and  died  in  J 563,  in  the  fifty  third 
year  of  his  age. 

There  was  Giofeppe  Salviati,  a' Venetian  painter,  born  in 
the  year  1535,  who  exchanged  the  name  of  Porta,  which  was 
that  of  his  family,  for  that  of  his  mafter  the  above  Francefco 
Salviati,  with  whom  he  was  placed  very  young  at  Rome. 
He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  generally  to  Frefco,  and  was  often  employed; 
in  concurrence  with  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronefe.  He  was 
well  efteemed  for  his  great  fkill  both  in  defign  and  colouring. 
He  was  likewife  well  veffed  in  other  arts ;  and/o  good  a  ma- 
thematician, that  he  wrote  fome  good  treatifes  in  that  fcicnce. 
He  died  in  the  year  1585. 

SAMM  ARTHANUS.      See    SAINTE- 
MARTHE. 

S  A  N  A  D  O  N  (Noel-Stephen)  a  learned  jefuit  of 
France,  was  born  at  Rouen  the  16th  of  February  1676. 
He  taught  polite  literature  with  diftinguimed  reputation  at 
Caen,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  M. 
de  Huet,  bifhop  of  Auvranche.  A  tafte  for  poetry  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  principal  bond  of  their  union.  He  afterwards 
profefled  rhetoric  at  Paris ;  and  was  for  fome  time  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  He  was  librarian 
to  the  king,  when  he  died  the  21ft  of  September  1733. 
There  are  orations  and  poems  of  his,  which  are  very  deli- 
cate and  beautiful,  and  (hew*  a  truly  claffical  genius  well 
cultivated  and  improved..  He  alfo  gave  a  tranflation  of  the 
'worlcs  of  Horace  with  notes  ;  a  work,  which  has  been  very 
well  received.  The  tranflation  (hews  ingenuity,  tafte,  and 
accuracy  ;  and  the  notes  are  full  of  erudition.  The  fetyrs 
and  epiftles  are  very  well  tranflated  :  the  odes  not  fo.  He 
had  not  force  and  fublimity  of  genius  enough  to  do  the  odes 
tyell ;  and  has  therefore  rather  weakened  them  by  a  languid 
paraphrafe,  than  given  a  verfion  anfwerable  to  the  great  ori- 
ginal. The  beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Amster- 
dam 1735,  jn  eight  volumes  i2mo;  in  which  are  alfo  in- 
ferted  the  verfion  and  notes  of  M.  Dacicr. 
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SANCHEZ  (Thomas)  an  illuftrious  jcfuit  of  Spain, 
was  borq  at  Corduba  in  155 1,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  Bayle,  i* 
of  the  jefuits  in  1567.  The  aufterities  of  his  life,  his  fo-  D**- 
briety,  his  voluntary  mortifications,  his  application  to  ftudy, 
his  chaftity,"  are  prodigies  %  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  writers 
of  his  own  fociety.  He  died  at  Granada  trre  19th  of  May 
1610,  and  was  interred  there  in  a  molt  magnificent  manner. 
His  learning  was  unqueftionably  great :  he  gave  public  proofs 
of  it  in  the  large  volume,  printed  at  Genoa  in  1592,  and  in 
four  volumes  in  folio,  printed  after  his  death;  In  the  volume 
printed  at  Genoa,  be  treats  amply  <JF  what  relates  to  matri- 
mony ;  and  it  is  faid,  pope  Clement  VIII  declared,  that  no 
writer  had  ever  examined  with  more  diligence,  or  explained 
with  more  accuracy,  the  controversies  relating  to  that  (a- 
crament.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  however,  that  Sanchez  in 
that  work  had  given  as  great  proof  of  his  judgment,  as  of 
his  wit  and  learning  ;  for  his  rafhnefs  and  indifcretion  in  ex* 
plaining  an  incredible  number  of  obfcene  and  horrible  ques- 
tions has  been  bitterly  complained  of,  and  is  indeed  not  to 
be  conceived  by  any,  that  have  not  read  him.  We  will 
tranfcribe  what  a  certain  author  has  written  concerning  San- 
chezes work,  and  leave  it  fb  the  reader's  own  reflexions ; 
after  having  advertifed  him,  that  the  cenfure  pafled  in  the 
following  terms  is,  notwithftanding  its  feverity,  allowed  to 
be  juftly  grounded.  "  He  that  would  know  the  mafterfhip  ~ 
u  and  do&orihip  of  whoredom,  and  how  far  that  fin  is  car- 
"  ried,  let  him  read  Sanchez's  treatife  de  matrimonio  :  who 
"  has  endeavored  not  fo  much  to  comment  upon  as  to  fur- 
M  pafs,  not  fo  much  to  reprove  as  reprefent,  the  lafcivious 
"  follies  of  Aretin ;  although  the  latter  was  a  man  of  the 
u  greateft  experience  in  that  way,  and  as  it  were  the  dean 
"  of  the  wits  in  that  faculty.  But  he  had  not  gone  fuch  great 
(<  lengths,  nor  entered  upon  fo  many  dialogues,  in  order  to 
"  exhibit  the  monftrous  things  faid  in  confeffion,  as  Sanchez 
"  had  done,  who  in  this  point  exceeds  all  others.  Sanchez 
"  inftru&s  his  reader  in  all  the  poftures  proper  for  ftallions 
"  in  the  ftews,  which  is  (hocking  to  think  of.  The  ladies 
"  often  abandon  the  amours  of  Roufard  and  Arrradis,  and 
"  take  up  the  Sum  of  Benedi&i  the  Francifcan ;  and  in  truth 

"  we 
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cc  wc  fee  the  excefles  of  luft  better  reprefented  in  .fuch  wri- 

"  teri,'  than  in  Rabelais  or  any  where  eife.     How  odd  it 

"  feems,  that  thefe  men,  who  would  have  us  think  them  mines 

*6  of  chaftity,  and  ine^chaoftible  firings  of  raodefiy,  fhouM. 

"  notwithftandimj;  vomit  up  fuch  ill  humours,  fuch  an  iliad 

*c  of  impurities  ?  But,  in  good  truth,   is  it  th<*  bufmefs  of 

u  priefts  to  thruft  their  noies  within  the  curtains  of  marriage*. 

4 '  or  to  turn  fecretaries  to  the  affairs  of  a  brothel  ?  They  tartar 

"  their  thoughts  upon  thefe  fubje&s  with  fo  unbridled-  a  frenzy, 

€i  that  the  utmoft  power  of  the  moft  inflamed  lafcfcioufne& 

<c  cannot  gp  fo  far*     You  fee  there  fuch  inventions  of  obfee- 

<c  nity,  as  all  the  pillars,  of  the  ftews  could  never  have  difeo- 

"  vered :  thofer  who  have  any  inclination  to  fet  up  a  &op 

"  with  them,  will  find  enough  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  rum 

"  their  fouls.    The  writings  of  the  Pagans  never  profecuted 

"  this  abominable  fubjed  fo  liceniioufly,<  as  thefe  fine  archie 

<c  te&s  and  managers  of  luft :  they  have  extended  its  limtCi 

"  after  an  extravagant  manner,  and  gained  many  pupils,  who 

<(  ftudied  under  them.     They  have  rendered  the  pra&ke  &f 

"  it  agreeable,  chalked  out  new  poftures,  and  enriched  the 

"  fubjeft  with  pictures  lewdly  invented,  and  moft  flttmeftilfy 

<c  publiihed.     Venus  never  received  greater  honor  (torn  any, 

"  than  from  their  fcience.     The  treatife  of  Sanchez-  is  a  true 

"  library  of  Venus  :  fuch  writings  have  made  or  will  make 

more  fcholars  of  lewdnefs,  than  all  the  penitentiary-  of 

Rome  has  made  or  will  make  to  chaftity.   They  are  much  ' 

cc  fitter  to  teach,  than  to  diffuade  from  vice  :  though  all  the 

"  other  books  upon  whoredom  were  deftroyed,  there  would 

"be  more  than  fufficiept  to  revive  it.  In  them  are  contained 

"  the  forms,  formalities,  materialities,  categories,  tranfeen- 

c*  dencies,  intirely  new.     Carnality  and  unnatural  luft  aw 

cc  defcribed  there  in  their  proper  dimensions.    If  Horace  or- 

"  Martial  were  to  come  again  into  the  world,  they  would 

"  write  fine  odes  and  epigrams  upon  thofe  operators,  who 

(<  have  been  defirous  of  caftrating/their  books.    In  five  hun- 

u  dred  Martiak  or  Horaces  tljere  is  not  fo  much  room  for 

(c  caftration,  as  in  one  page  of  Sanchez." 

An  abridgment  of  this  treatife  of  Sanchez  by  Emanuel  Lau- 
rent Soares„  a  prieft  at  Lifbon,  was  printed  in  162*,  lamoi 

SAN- 
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SANCROFT  (Dr.  William)  an  eminent  Englifo 
prelate,  was  born  at  Frefingfield  in  Suffolk,  the  joth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1616;  and  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  St.  Ed*  Life,  pm- 
nrond's  Bury.     He  was  fent,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  f^^^ 
Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  became  Very  ac-  Mr.  North. 
compiifbed  in\all  branches  of  literature.     Having  taken  thtf 
degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he  was,  in  164I9  chofert 
fellow  of  hi^  college.    It  is  fuppofed*  that  he  neve#  took  the 
mxnanty  becaufe  he  continued  unmolefted  in  his  fellowship, 
till  1649  *   **  which  time,  refuting  the  engagement  ^  he  was" 
ejefied  from  it.     Upon  this,  he  went  beyond  &a,  where  he- 
became  acquainted  with  the  moft  considerable  of  the  loyal 
Englifb  exiles  ;    and  it  is  faid,   he  was  at  Rome,   when 
Charles  II  was  reftored.     He  immediately  returned  tt>  Eng^ 
land,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  John  Cofin,  bifhop  of 
Durham.     In  166 1»,  he  affifted  in  reviewing  the  liturgy,  par-* 
ttcularly  in  rectifying  the  Kalendar  and  Rubric.     Irt  1662,  hef 
wts  created  a  Mandamus  do&or  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  an<f 
the  fame  year  eleded  matter  of  Emanuel  college.     In  1664, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  York ;   but,  upon  the 
daath  of  Dr.  John  Barwick,  was  removed  tHtf  fame  year  ttf 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  :  foon  after  which  he  refigned  th£ 
mafterOitp  of  Emanuel  college,  and  the  re£toryof  Houghton, 
which,  with  a  prebend  of  Durham,  he  bad  received  from  Dr„ 
Gofin,  the  btfhop,  in  166 1.     At  his  coming  to  St.  Paul's, 
he  fet  himfelf  moft  diligently  to  repair  that  cathedral,  whieft 
had  fuffered  greatly  from  the  frantic  geai  of  the  puritans  in 
the  civil  wars :   till  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666  employed  his 
thoughts  on  thd  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuilding  it. 
Towards  this  he  gave  1400 1.  betides  what  he  procured  by 
his  intereft  and  folltcitations.     He  alfo  rebuilt  the  deanery, 
and  improved  the  revenues  of  it.     In  OQober  1668,  he  was 
admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  which  dignity  he  refign-» 
edin  1670.     He  was  alfo  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  at 
convocation  :  and  in'  that  ftatioti  he"  Was,  when  Charles  II, 
in  1677,  ^vance<l  bim,  not  expecting  any  fuch  thing,  to  the ' 
afthiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury.     He  attended  that  king  up- 
6ft  Ms  death-bed,  and  made  a  rety  weighty  exhortation  to 
hiaiy  in  Which  he  is  faid  to  have  ufeeF  a  good  deal  of  freedom. 

In 
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In  j 686,  he  was  named  the  firft  in  king  James  IPs  commif- 
fion  for  ecdefiaftical  affairs  :  but  he  refufed  to  aft  in  it.    A- 
bout  that  time,  he  fufpended  Thomas  Wood,  bifliop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  for  refiding  out  of  and  neglecting  his  di- 
ocefe.     As  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter-Houfe,  he 
refufed  to  admit  penfioner  into  that  hofpital  Andrew  Popham, 
a  papift ;  although  he  came  with,  a  nomination  from  the 
court.     In  June  1688,  he  joined  with  fix  of  his  brethren  the 
bifbops,  in  a  petition  to  king  James  ;  wherein  they  fet  forth 
their  reafons,  why  they  could  not  caufe  his  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confeience  to  be  read  in  churches.     For  this  peti- 
tion, which  the  court  called  a  libel,  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  and,  being  tried  for  a  mifdemeanor  on  the  29th, 
were  acquitted  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation.     This  year, 
the  archbifhop  projected  a  comprehenfion  with  the  diffenting 
protectants  $  fome  account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  a  fpeech 
*f  Dr.  Wake,  at  Sacheverel's  trial.     On  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, accompanied  with  eight  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops,  he 
waited  upon  the  king,  who  had  defired  the  affiftance  of  their 
counfels ;  and  advifed  him,  among  many  other  things,  to  an- 
nul the  ecdefiaftical  commiffion,  to  defift  from  the  exercife 
of  a  difpenfing  power,  and  to  call  a  free  and  regular  parlia- 
ment.    A  few  days  after,  though  very  earneftly  prefied  by  his 
majefty,  he  refufed  to  fign  a  declaration  of  abhorrence  0/  the 
prince  of  Orange's  invafion.     The  nth  of  December,  on 
king  James's  withdrawing  himfelf,  he  figned,  and  concurred 
with  the  lords  fpi  ritual  and  temporal  in,  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  for  a  free  parliament,  fecurity  of  our  laws, 
liberties,  properties,  and  of  the  church  of  England  in  parti- 
cular, with  a  due  indulgence  to  proteftant  diffenters:  but 
when  that  prince  came  to  St.  James's,   the  archbifhop  nei-. 
ther  went  to  wait  on  him,  though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it, 
nor  did  he  even  fend  any  meflage.     He  abfented  himfelf 
likewife  from  the  convention,  for  which  he  is  feverely  cenfured 
by  bifhop  Burnet ;  who  calls  him  "  a  poor  fpirited  and  fear- 
"  ful  man,  that  acted  a  very  mean  part  in  all  this  great  tranf- 
'       "  action.     He  refolved,  fays  he,  neither  to  aft  for,  nor  a- 
own  Times,   cc  gainft  the  king's  intereft  5  which,  confidering  his  high  poft, 
t.ii.  p.560.  c«  was  thought  very  unbecoming.    For  if  he  thought,  as  by 
"  his  behaviour  afterwards  it  feems  he  did,  that  the  nation 
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"  was  running  into  treafon,  rebellion,  and  perjury,  it  was  a 
"  ftrange  thing  to  fee  one*  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
"  to  fit  filent  all  the  while  that  this  was  in  debate  ;  and  not 
"  once  fo  much  as  declare  his  opinion,  by  fpeaking,  voting, 
"  or  protefting,  not  to  mention  the  other  eecclefiaftical  me- 
"  thods,  that  certainly  became  his  character." 

After  king  William  and  queen  Mary  were  fettled  on  the 
thrbne,  he  and  feven  other  bifliops  refufed  to  own  the  efta- 
blifhed  government,  from  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  alle- 
giance they  had  fworn  to  king  James.     Refufing  likewife  to 
take  the  oaths,  appointed  by  aft  of  parliament,  he  and  they 
were  fufpended  Auguft  the  ift,  1689,  and  deprived  the  ift  of 
February  following.      The  archbifhop  continued  at  Lam- 
beth till  the  13d  of  June,  being  refolved  not  to  ftir,  till  he  was 
ejefted  by  law  :  and  a  few  weeks  after  retired  to  Frefingfield, 
his  native  place,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He 
died  the  24th  of  November  1693,  after  thirteen  weeks  illnefs, 
of  an  intermitting  fever  5  and  was  buried  very  privately,  as  he 
himfelf  had  ordered,  in  Frefingfield  church-yard.     Soon  after, 
a  tomb  was  erefted  over  his  grave,  with  an  infcription  com- 
pofed  by  himfelf ;  on  the  right  fide  of  which  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  dying  day,  in  Latin,  on  the  left  the  fol- 
lowing Englifh :   "  William  Sancroft,  born  in  this  parifh, 
".  afterwards  by  the  providence  of  God  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, at  laft  deprived  of  all,  which  he  could  not  keep  with 
a  good  confcience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life,  and  pro- 
"  fefleth  here  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as  naked  he  came 
"  forth,  fo  naked  he  muft  return  :    the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
"  Lord  hath  taken  away,  (as  the  Lord  pleafes,  fo  things  come 
"  to  pafs)  blefled  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."     The  character 
bifhop  Burnet  has  given  of  him  is  not  an  amiable  one,  altho' 
he  allows  him  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  a  good  man.  He 
bellowed  great  fums  of  money  in  charity  and  endowments,  and 
was  particularly  bountiful  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  : 
and  he  certainly  gave  the  ftrongeft  inftance  poflible  of  finceri- 
ty,  in  facrificing  the  higheft  dignity  to  what  he  thought  truth 
and  honefty. 

Though  of  confiderable  abilities  and  uncommon  learning, 
he  publifhed  but  very  little.  The  firft  thing  was  a  Latin  dia- 
logue, compofed  jointly  by  himfelf  and  Come  of  his  friends, 
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jbeftKeetf  a  prefrcber  and,*  thief  condemned  to  the  gallows :  and 
jfl  intktal,  f.  Fur  Pradeftinatus  ;  five,  dtalogifmus  inter 
4<jt&4ttn  QiwHois  prtedicftotimn  rCalviniftam  &  Furem  ad  la- 
<j.uew»damajrtttaihabku6.,  &c.  Lond.  1651,  i2mo.  It  was 
Jewelled  at  flbe  then  prevailing  do&rine  of  predeftination. .  In 
1652,  he  publUhed,  *.  *«  Modern  Politicks,  taken  from  Ma- 
-*'  icfeiavel,  fiotgia,  and  other  modern  authors,  by  an  eye* 
**  witness,"  iamo.  3.  Three  Sermons,  afterwards  reprinted 
together  in  2-694  and  1703,  8vo.  4.  He  published  bishop 
Andrews^  Defence  of  the  vulgar  Tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
wick  aPxefeceofbis  own.  5.  He  drew  up  fome  offices  for 
JMVfuy  30,  and  May  29.  6.  Nineteen  familiar  Letters  of 
his  X9  Mr.  afterward^  Sir  Henry,  North,  were  publiflied  in 
s  ^757»  &vo*  He  left  behind  him  a  vaft  multitude  of  papers 
SM^-Colledjons  in  MS,  which  upon  his  deceafe  came  into  his 
rUqphew's  hands  ;  after  whofe  death  they  were  purchafed  by 
btftttp  Twiner  for  eighty  guineas,  who  gave  them,  wkh  the 
fgftpf  bis  raanufcripts,  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

« 

S  A  ,NC  T O  R I  U  S,  or  Santorius,  a  mofk  ingenious 
£nd  learned  pbyfician,  who^ouri&ed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Xeventeenth  century,  and  was  pwrfeffor  in  the  uniyerfity  of 
Padua.     Being  convinced,  after  a  long  and  exa&  ftudy  of 
jnstfuce,  jhat  health  and  ficknefe  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
tttnon  the  ftate  and  manner  of  infenfible  perfpiration  through, 
the  pores  of  the  body,  be  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  upon 
it.    For  this  purpofe  he  contrived  a  kind  of  ftatical  chair ;  by' 
roeans  of  which,  after  estimating  the  aliments  he  took  in,  and 
the  fenfibje  fecretions  and  difcharges,   he  was  enabled  to  de- 
termine with  wonderful  exacftnefs  the  weight  or  quantity  of 
infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  eatables  and 
drinkables  increafed  and  diminifeed  it.     On  thtfe  experiments 
lie  ere&ed  a  fine  and  curious  fyftem,  which  has  been  prodigi- 
ouily  admired  and  applauded  by  all  the  pcofeflbr^  of  the  art. 
it  came  out  firft  at  Venice  in  161 4,  under  the  title  of,  Ars  de 
Statica  Medkina,  comprehended  in  feven  fe&ions  of  apho- 
rifms  :  and  was  often  reprinted  at  different  places  with  cor*» 
jre&iaas  mid  additions  by  the  author.    It  was  translated  into 
French,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1722  ;  and  we  had  next  an  - 
JEnglifh  vcrfion  of  it,  with  large  explanations,  by  Dr.  Quuxcy  j 

to 
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to  the  third  edition  of  which  in  27239  and  perhaps  to  the  -for* 
mer,  is  added  «*  Dr.  James  Kelt's  Medicina  Statica  Brrtan- 
"  nica,  with  comparative  Remarks  and  explanations  :  as  alfo 
u  phyftco-medical  effays  on  agues,'  fevers,  an  elaftic  fibre, 
"  die  gout,  the  leprofy,  kings-evil,  venereal  difeafes,  by  Dr. 

*  Quiaey." 

•  Sandorius  pubiifhed  other  works,  befides  the  Medicina 
6tatica  ;  as,  Methodi  vitandorum  errorum  ornnium,  qui  irj 
Arte  Medica  contingunt,  lrbri  quindecim,  1602.  Cotnmen- 
taria  in  primatn  feftionern  Aphorifmorum  Hippocratis,  1609. 
Commentaria  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Galeni,  16 12.  Com- 
nentaria  in  primam  Fen  priori  libri  Canonis  Avicennx,  1625. 
De  Lithoftomia,  feu  Calculi  veficae  fediohe,  Confultatione, 
1638.  All  thefe  works  Ihew  the  great  abilities  and  learning 
of  their  author,  and  raifed  his  character  to  the  higheft  among 
thofeof  his  own  profeffion  ;  and,  as  they  had  been  feparately 
printed  at  Venice,  fo  they  were,  in  1660,  collected  and  prin- 
ted there  tpgether  in  four  volumes  4to. 

We  are  not  able  to  afcertain  the  dates  of  San£torius's  birth 
or  death.     Vanderlinden,  who  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  fays  nothing  of  either,  nor  has  recorded  N 
any  particulars  of  his  life. 

SANDERSON  (Dr.  Robert)  an  eminent  Englifh 
bifhop,  and  moft  learned  man,  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkfhire,-  the  19th 
of  September  1587.      He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-  J£*P*l°* 
fdhool  there,  and  made  fo  uncommon  a  progrefs  in  the  larr-  f0I^  iatc  BP" 
guages,  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Lincoln  of  Lincoln, 
college  in  Oxford.     He  was  eleded  fellow  in  1606,  and  in  Walton, 
1608  was  chofen  logic  reader  in  his  college  :  his  lcdures  were  l678-  8vo. 
published  in  161 5,  and  prefently  run  through  feveral  editions.  Zifcprefixed 
ke  went  into  orders  in  16 11,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  tohis 
of  divinity  in  1617,  having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  a  re-      or  ** 
gular  time.    In  1 618  he  was  prefented  by  his  coufin  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Sanderfon,  lord  vifcount  Caftleton,  to  the  re&ory  of 
Wibberton  near  Bofton  in  Lincolnfliire,  but  refigned  it  the 
year  following  on  account  of  the  unheal  thinefs  of  its  fituation ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  was  collated  to  the  reftory  of  Booth - 
by  Pannel  iji  the  fame  county,  which  be  enjoyed  above  forty 

years, 
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years,  extremely  beloved  and  efteemed.     Having  now  quitted 
his  fellowship  he  married  ;  and  foon  after  was  made  a  preben- 
.  dary  of  Southwell,  as  he  was  alfo  pf  Lincoln  in  1629. 

In  the  beginning  of  Charles  Ift's  reign,  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  clerks  inxonvocation  for  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
Dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  having  recommended  him 
to  that  king  as  a  man  excellently  (killed  in  cafuiftical  learning, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  majefty  in  November  1631. 
When  he  became  known  to  the  king,  his  majefty  put  many 
cafes  of  confeience  to  him,  and  received  from  him  fuch  folu- 
tions,  as  gave  him  vaft  fatisfa&ion :  fo  that  at  the  end  of  his 
month's  attendance,  the  king  told  him,  that  "  hefliould  long 
44  for  next  November ;  for  he  refolved  to  have  a  more  inward 
c<  acquaintanqe  with  him,  when  the  month  and  he  returned." 
And  indeed  the  king  was  never  abfent  from  his  fermons,  and 
was  alfo  wont  to  fay,  that  "  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear  other 
**  preachers,  but  his  confeience  to  hear  Mr.  Sanderfon."  In 
Auguft  1636,  when  the  court  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he- 
was,  among  others,  created  dodtor  in  divimty.  In  1642,  he 
was  propofed  by  both  houfes  of  parliament  to  king 
Charles,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  their 
truftees  for  the  fettling  of  church;afFairs,,  and*  approved 
by  the  king:  but  that  treaty  came  to  nothing.  The 
fame  year  his  majefty  appointed  him  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrift-church  annexed :  but 
the  national  calamities  hindered  him  from  entering  on  it  till 
1646,  and  then  from  holding  it  little  more  than  a  year.  In 
1643,  he  was  nominated  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aflem- 
bly  of  divines,  but  never  fa$  among  them  :  neither  did  he  take 
the  covenant  or  engagement,  fix  that  his  living  was  fequeftred. 
He  had  the  chief  hand  in  drawing  up  "  The  Reafons  of  the 
"Univerfity  of  Oxford  againft  the  folemn  League  and  Cove- 
<c  naht,  the  Negative  Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  concerning 
"  Difcipline  and.Worfhip :"  and  when  the  parliament  had 
fent  propofals  to  the  king  for  a  peace  in  church  and  ftate, 
his  majefty  defired,  that  Dr.  Sanderfon,  with  the  doctors 
Hammond,  Sheldon,  and  Morley,  fhould  attend  him  and  ad- 
vife  him,  how  far  he  might  with  a  good  confeience  comply 
with  thofe  propofals.  This  requeft  was  then  reje&ed  ;  but  it 
it  being  complied  with,  when  his  majefty  was  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  in  the  Ifleof  Wight,  in  1647  and  1648,  thofe  di- 
•.:   •  vines 
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vines  attended  him  there.  Dr.  Sanderfon  often  preached  be- 
fore him,  and  had  many  public  and  private  conferences  with 
him,  to  his  majefty's  great  fatisfadion.  The  king  alfo  defi-  * 
red  him,  at  Hampton  Court,  fince  the  parliament  had  propo- 
fed  the  abolifliing  of  epifcopal  government  as  incorrfiftent  with 
Monarchy,  that  he  would  confider  of  it,  and  declare  his 
judgment.  He  did  fo ;  and  what  he  wrote  upon  that  fubjeit, 
was  afterwards  printed  in  1661,  and  1663,  8vo.  under  this 
title,  "  Epifcopacy,  as  eftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  not 
"  prejudicial  to  Regal  power."  At  Dr.  Sanderfon's  taking 
leave  of  his  majefty,  in  this  his  laft  attendance  on  him,  the 
king  requefted  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  writing  "  Cafes 
"  of  Confcience  :  to  which  his  anfwer  was,  that  "  he  was 
"  now  grown  old,  and  unfit  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience." 
But  the  king  told  him  plainly,  "  it  was  the  fimpleft  thing  he 
"  ever  heard  from  him  ;  for  no  young  man  was  fit  to  be  a 
"judge,  or  write  Cafes  of  Confcience."  ■■■  Upon  this  occa- 
fton,Mr.  Walton  relates  the  following  anecdote :  that  in  one 
of  thefe  conferences  the  king  told  Dr.  Sanderfon,  or  one  of 
them  that  then  waited  with  him,  that  "  the  remembrance  of 
"  two  errors  did  much  affli&  him,  which  were,  his  aflent  to 
"  the  earl  of  Strafford's  death,  and  the  abolifliing  epifcopacy 
"  in  Scotland;  and  that,  if  God  ever  reftored  him  to  the  peace* 
"  able  pofleflion  of  his  crown,  he  would  demonftrate  his  re- 
"  pentance  by  a  public  confeflion  and  a  voluntary  penance,  by 
u  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  White - 
"  hall,  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  would  defire  the  people  to 
c*  intercede  with,  God  for  his  pardon." 

In  1648,  he  was  eje&ed  from  his  profeflbrfhip  and  canonry 
in  Oxford  by  the  parliament  vifitors,  and  upon  this  retired  to 
his  living  of  Booth  by  Pannel.  Soon  after,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner  and  carried  to  Lincoln,  on  purpofeto  be  exchanged  for 
one  Clarke,  a  puritan  divine,  who  had  been  made  prifoner 
by  the  king's  party  :  and  he  was  indeed  foon  releafed  upon  ar- 
ticles, one  of  which  was,  that  the  fequeftration  of  his  living 
lhould  be  recalled  ;  by  which  means  he  enjoyed  a  mean  fub- 
fiftence  for  himfelf,  wife,  and  children,  till  the  reftoration. 
But  though  the  articles  imported  alfo,  that  he  fhould  live  un- 
difturbed,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  either  quiet  or  fafe,  be- 
ing once  wounded  and  feveral  times  plundered  :  and  the  out- 
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rage  of  the  foldiers  was  fuch,  that  they  not  only  came  into  his 
church  and  difturbed  him  when  he  was  reading  prayers,  but 
even  forced  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces.  During  this  retirement,  he  received  a  vifit  from 
Dr.  Hammond,  who  wanted  to  difcourfe  with  him  uponfome 
points  difputed  between  the  Calvin  ifts  and  Arminians ;  and  he 
was  often  applied  to  for  refolution  in  cafes  of  confcience,  feve- 
ral  letters  upon  which  have  been  fince  printed.  In  1658,  trie 
honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Efqj  fent  him  a  prefent  of  5  pi.  his 
circumftances,  as  moft  of  the  royal  ifts  at  that  time,  being  very 
low.  Mr.  Boyle  had  read  his  lectures  de  juramenti  obliga- 
tione  with  great  fatisfa&ion ;  and  afked  Dr.  Barlow,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Lincoln,  if  he  thought  Dr.  Sanderfon  could 
be  induced  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  he  might  have  an 
honorary  penfion  allowed,  to  fupply  him  with  books  and  an 
amanuenfis  ?  But  Dr.  Sanderfon  told  Dr.  Barlow,  that  if  any 
future  trad  of  his  could  bring  any  benefit  to  mankind,  he 
would  readily  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Boyle  fent  the  above  prefent  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low ;  and  Dr.  Sanderfon  prefently  revifed,  finiflied,  and  pub- 
lished his  excellent  book  de  confcientia. 

In  Auguft  1660,  upon  the  reftoration  of  the  king,  he  was 
rtftored  to  his  profeflbrfhip  and  canonry  ;  and  foon  after,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  raifed  to  the  bifihopric 
of  Lincoln.  He  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  but  about  two  years  * 
and  a  quarter :  during  which  time  he  did  all  the  good  in  his 
power,  by  repairing  his  palace  at  Bugden,  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  &c.  notwithftanding  he  was  old,  and  had  a  family : 
to  which,  when  his  friends  fuggefted  it  to  him,  he  replied,  that 
he  left  them  to  God,  yet  hoped  he  fliould  be  able  at  his  death 
to  give  them  a  competency.  He  died  the  29th  of  January 
1662-3,  *n  tte  76th  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  at  Bugden,  with  as  little  noife,  pomp,  and  charge  as 
could  be,  according  to  his  own  directions.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  wit,  as  it  fliould  feem,  not  of  fuch  univer- 
sal reading,  that  might  be  fuppofed.  Being  afked  by  a  friend, 
what  books  he  ftudied  moft,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  great  and  clear  learning,  he  anfwered,  that  "  he  decline4 
"  reading  many  books,  but  what  he  did  read  were  well  chofen, 
c<  and  read  often ;  and  added,  that  they  were  chiefly  three, 
'    ~.  "Ari&tle's 
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"  AriftotIe*s  Rhetoric,  Aquinas's  Secunda  Secundae,  and  Tul- 
"  ly,  but  cfpecially  his  Offices,  which  he  had  not  read  over 
u  lefs  than  twenty  times,  and  could  even  in  his  old  age  recite 
"  without  book."  He  told  him  alfo,  the  learned  Civilian 
Dr.  Zouch  had  writ  Elementa  Jurifprudentiae,  which  he 
thought  he  could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man' 
could  read  it  too  often.  Befides  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
fathers,  fchoolmen,  and  cafuiftical  and  controverfial  divinity, 
he  was  exa&ly  verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  our  nation,  whether 
ancient  or  modern ;  was  a  moft  curious  antiquary,  and  inde- 
fatigable fearcher  into  records,  and  alfo,  which  one  would 
not  have  imagined,  a  complete  herald  and  genealogift.  The 
wartbieft  and  mod  learned  of  his  contemporaries  fpeak  of 
him  in  the  moft  refpe&ful  terms :  **  that  ftaid  and  well 
u  weighed  man  Dr.  Sanderfon,  fays  Dr.  Hammond,  con- 
c*  oeives  all  things  deliberately,  dwells  upon  them  difcretely^ 
u  difcerns  things  that  differ  exadly,  paflcth  his  judgment  ra* 
"  tionally,  and  exprefles  it  aptly,  clearly,  and  honeftjy." 

We  fhall  now  give  fome  account  of  his  writings,  which  for 
good  hnk>  clear  reafoning,  and  manly  ftile,  have  always  been 
much  efteemed.  In  1 615,  he  publifhed,  1.  Logicas  Arti$ 
Compendium :  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  2.  Sermons, 
preached  and  printed  at  different  times,  all  amounting  to  the 
number  of  thirty  fix,  168 1,  folio,  with  the  author's  life  by  Mr. 
Wahon  prefixed.  3.  u  Nine  Cafes  of  Confcience  X.efolved.** 
Publilhed  at  different  times,  but  firft  colle&ed  in  1678,  8vo. 
4.  Dejuramemi  Obligatione,  1647,  8vo.  Reprinted  feve- 
ral  times  finte  with,  5.  De  Obligatione  Confcientiae.  This 
Uft  was  firft  printed,  as  we  have  (aid,  at  the  fequeft  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  dedicated  to  him  :  the  former,  viz.  de  juramentl 
obligatione,  was  tranflated.  into  Englifli  by  king  Charles  I, 
during  his  confinement vin  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and.  printed  at 
London  in  1655,  8vo.  6.  u  Cenfure  of  Mr.  Antony  Af- 
ghani his  book  of  the  Confufions  and  Resolutions  of  Go- 
vernment/' 1649,  8vo.  7.  "  Epifcopacy,  as  eftablifhed  by 
u  Law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the  Regal  Power.? 
1661,  mentioned  before.  8.  **  Pax  Ecclefiae  :  about  Predefti* 
**  nation,  or  the  Five  Points/'  Printed  at  the  end  of  hisf  Lift 
by  Mr.  Walton,  8vo.  Our  learned  bifhop  feems  at  firft  to 
have  been  a  ftri&  calvinift  in  thofe  points:  for  in    1632, 
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when  twelve  of  his  fermons  were  printed  together,  the  reader 
may  obferve  in'  the  margin  fome  accufation,  of  Arminius  for 
falfe  dextrine.  But  Dr.  Hammond,  having  paid  him  a  vifit 
at  Boothby  Pannel  in  1649,  convinced  him  of  the  abfurdity 
and  impiety  of  thofe  Dodrines  in  the  rigid  fenfe  :  as  he  did 
more  fully  afterward^  in  fome  letters  that  parted  between  them, 
and  which  are  printed  in  Dr.  Hammond's  works.  9.  "  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Church  in  thefe  particulars  :  firft 
concerning  the  vifibility  of  the  true  Church  ;  fecondly,  con- 
cerning the  Church  of  Rome."  Sec.  1688.  Published  by 
Dr.  William  ACheton  from  a  MS.  Copy,  which  he  had  from 
Mr.  Pullen,  the  bifhop's  domeftic  chaplain.  10.  A  large 
Preface  to  a  book  of  archbifhop  Uflier's,  writ  at  the  fpecial 
command  of  king  Charles  I,  and  intitled,  (C  The  Power  com- 
municated by  God  to  the  Prince,  and  the  Obedience  re- 
quired of  the  Subjett^  &c.  1661,  4*0.  11.  A  prefatory 
Difcourfe,  in  defence  of  archbifhop  Ufher  and  his  writings, 
prefixed  to  a  collection  of  learned  treatifes,  intitled,  "  Clavi 
44  Trabales :  or,  nails  fattened  by  fome  great  matters  of  aflem- 
44  blies,  confirming  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  fubjed's  duty, 
44  and  church-government  by  bifhops."  16&1,  410.  12.  Mr. 
Peck,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Deiiderata  Curiofa,  has 
publiflied  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  "Cathedral 
44  Church  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  St.  Mary  at  Lincoln  :  contain- 
44  ing  an  cxadt  copy  of  all  the  ancient  monumental  inferip- 
41  tions  there,  in  number  163*  as  they  ftood  in  164.1,  iftoft  of 
44  which  were  foon  after  torn  up,  or  otherways  defaced. 
44  Colle&ed  by  Robert  Sanderfon,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  lord 
44  bifhop  of  that  church,  and  compared  with  and  correded  by 
Sir  William  Dugdale's  MS.  furvey." 
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SANDRART  (  Joachim  )  a  German  painter,  bora 
at  Frahckfort  in  1606,  was  fent  by  his  father  to  a  grammar* 
fchool  ;  but  feeling  his  inclination  kadmg  to  graving  and  de- 
igning, was  fuffered  to  take  his  own  courfe.  He  wm  fo  ea- 
ger to  le^rri,  that  he  went  on  foot  to  Prague  ;  and-  put  Jiiifcfelf 
under  Giles  Sadler,  the  famous  graver,  who  perfuaded  hhn 
not  to  mind  graving,  but  to  apply  his  genius  to  painting.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Utrecht,  and  was  fometime  under  the 
discipline  of  Gerard  Huntorft,  who  took  him  into  England 
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with  him;  where  he  ftajd  till  1627,  the  year  in  which  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  the  patron  of  painting  and 
painters,  was  aflaffinated  by  Felton  at  Portfmouth.  He  went 
afterwards  to  Venice,  where  he  copied  the  fineft  pictures  of 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe :  and  from  Venice  to  Rome,  where 
he  ftaid  fome  years,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  considera- 
ble painters  of  his  time.  The  king  of  Spain  fending  to  Rome 
for  twelve  pi&ures  of  the  moft  (kilful  hands  then  in  that  city, 
twelve  painters  were  fet  to  work ;  and  Sandrart  was  one  of 
them.  After  a  long  ftay  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  from 
thence  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  at  length  returned  through 
Lombardy  to  Frankfort ;  where  he  married.  A  great  famine 
happening  about  that  time,  he  removed  to  Amfterdam  ;  but 
returned  to  Frankfort,  upon  the  cefiation  of  that  grievance* 
Not  long  after,  he  took  poffcffion  of  the  manor  of  Stokau,  in 
the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  which  was  fallen  to  him  :  and  finding 
it  much  out  of  repair,  fold  all  his  fine  pi&ures,  defigns,  and 
other  curiofitiep,  in  order  to  raifc  money  for  putting  it  in  ot- 
ordcr.  He  had  fcarce  done  this,  when  the  war  breaking  out 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French,  it  was  burned  by  the 
latter  to  the  ground.  He  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  better  than 
ever  ;  but  fearing  a  fecond  invafion  he  fold  it,  and  fettled  at 
Augfburgh,  where  he  executed  abundance  of  fine  pieces.  His 
wife  dying,  he  left  Augfburg,  and  went  to  Nuremberg,  where 
he  fet  up  an  academy  of  painting.  Here  he  publjfhed  feveral 
volumes  on  futye&s  relating  to  his  profeffion  ;  but  the  moft 
confiderable  of  his  works  is  "  The  Lives  of  the  Painters, 
**  with  their  Effigies,"  being  an  abridgment  of  Vafari  and  Ri- 
dolfi  for  what  concerns  the  Italian  painters,  and  of  Charles 
Van.  Mander  for  the  Flerriings  of  the  laft  century.  Sandrart 
worked  himfelf  till  he  was  feventy  years  old  :  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  not  recorded. 

S  A  N  D  Y  £  (  Edwin  )  an  eminent  Englifh  prelate,  and 
zealous  reformer,  was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  born  in  the  year  1519,  it  is  not  certainly  knpwn  where,  - 
but  probably  at  his  father's  feat  Hawkfhead,  within  the  liber- 
ty *f  Fourncs-Fells,  or  Eftwaite  in  Lancashire.  He  Was  edu*   CortWi 
cated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  at  the   Feenge. 
proper  feafons  both  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity;  although  he 
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wis  rtcver  fellow  of  the  college,  About  the  year  1547*  he 
Was  elefled  matter  of  Catherine  Hall ;  and  in  1553,  fit  the 
time  of  king  Edward's  deceafe,  was  vice-chancellor  of  the 
tkniverfity.  Having  early  embraced  the  protectant  religion,  he 
joined  heartily  with  thofe,  who  were  for  fetting  the  lady  Jane 
Gray  on  the  throne ;  and  wa3  required  by  John  Dudley,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  came  to  Cambridge  in  his  march  a- 
gainft  queen  Mary,  to  fet  forth  the  lady  Jane's  title  m  a  fer- 
mon  the  next  day  before  the  univerfity.  He  obeyed,  and 
preached  in  a  moft  pathetic  manner;  and,  moreover,  gave  a 
copy  of  his  fermon  to  be  printed.  Two  days  after,  the  fame 
duke  fent  to  him  to  proclaim  queen  Mary :  which  refuting*  he 
was  deprived  of  his  vice-chancellorfhip,  and  other  preferments 
which  he  had,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  lay  above  feven  months,  and  then  was  removed  to 
the  Marfhalfea.  He  was  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  by  the  me- 
diation of  fome  friends;  but  certain  whifperers  fuggefting  to 
bifliop  Gardiner,  that  he  was  the  greateft  heretic  in  England, 
and  one,  who  of  all  others  had  moft  corrupted  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  ftricl  fearch  was  ordered  to  be  made  after  him. 
Upon  this,  he  made  his  efcape  out  of  England,  and  in  May 
1554  arrived  at  Antwerp;  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to 
hafte  away  foon  to  Augfburg ;  and,  after  (laying  there  a  few 
days,  went  to  Strafburg  where  he  fixed  his  abode.  His  wife 
came  there  to  him,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  her  and 
one  child.  In  I55&,.he  took  a  journey  to  Zurich,  and  lodged 
five  weeks  in  the  houfe  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr ; 
with  whom  he  ever  after  maintained  an  intimate  corref* 
pondehce. 

Receiving  there  the  agreeable  news  of  bloody  queen  Mary's 
death,  he  returned  to  Strafburg,  and  thence  to  England; 
where  he  arrived  the  13th  of  January  1558*9.  In  March  he 
was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  one  of  the 
nine  protectant  divines,  who  were  to  hold  a  difputation  againft 
fo  many  of  the  Romiih  perfuafion,  before  both  houfes  of  par* 
.  liament  at  Weftminfter.  He  Was  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  preparing  a  form  of  prayer,  or  liturgy,  and  for  de- 
liberating on  other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
When  the  popifh  prelates  were  deprived,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  fee  of' Carl  tile,  which  he  refufed;  but  accepted  that  of 
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Worcefter.     Being  a  man  well  (killed  in  the  original  Ian* 
guages,  he  was,  about  the  year  1565,  one  of  the  bifliops  ap-» 
pointed  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible j  and  the  por- 
tions, which  fell  to  his  (hare,  were  the  firft  and  fecond  book 
of  Kings,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  of  Chronicles.     He  fuc- 
ceeded  Grindai  in  the  fee  of  London  in  1570 5    and,  the 
year  after,  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  affift  the  axchbilhop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  both  againft 
Papifts  and  Puritans.     In  1576,  he  was  tranflafted  to  the 
archbiftiopric  of  York.     The  feverity  of  his  temper,  and  es- 
pecially the  vigor  and  zeal  with  which  he  a&ed  againft  the 
Papifts,  expofed  him  to  their  cenfures  and  invectives ;  and 
occafioned  him  to 'be  much  afperfed  in  their  libels.     The 
fame  feverity  alfo  involved  him  in  many  difputes  and  quarrels 
with  thofe  of  his  own  communion  ;  fo  that  his  life  was,  up- 
on the  whole,  a  perpetual  warfare,   many  attempts  being 
continually  made  to  ruin  his  reputation  and  intereft.     One 
of  tbefe  was  of  fo  Angular  and  audacious  a  nature,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  being  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.  In 
May  *i  582,  as  he  w  as  vifiting  his  djocefe,  he  lay  at  an  inn  in 
Doncafter;   where,  through  the  contrivance  of  fir  Robert 
Stapleton,  and  other  wkked  perfons  his  enemies,  the  inn- 
keeper's wife  was  put  to  bed  to  him  at  midnight,  when  he 
was  afleep.     Upon  which,  according  to  agreement,  the  inn- 
keeper ruftied  into  the  room,  waked  the  archbiftiop  with  his    . 
noife,  and  offered  a  drawn  dagger  to  his  breaft,  pretending  to 
avenge  the  injury.     Immediately  fir  Robert  Stapleton  came 
in,  as  if  called  from  his  chamber  by  the  inn-keeper;    and 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  as  indeed  he  had  for- 
merly been,  and  as  the  archbiftiop  then  thought  him,  advifed 
his  grace  to  make  the  matter  up,  laying  before  him  many 
perils  and  dangers  to  his  name  and  the  credit  of  religion  that 
might  enfue,  if,  being  one  againft  fo  many,  he  Ihould  offer 
to  ftir  in  fuch  a  caufe  ;  and  perfuading  him,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  his  innocency,  which  the  archbiftiop  earneftly  pro- 
tefted,  and  Stapleton  then  acknowledged,  it  were  better  to 
flop  the  mouths  of  needy  perfons,  than  to  bring  his  name  in- 
to doubtful  queftion.     With  this  advice,  the  archbiftiop  un-     » 
warily  complied;    but,  afterwards  difcovering  fir  Robert's 
malice  and  treacherous  diifimulation,  he  ventured,  in  confi- 
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dence  t>f  his  own  innocency,  to  be  the  means  himfclf  of  bring* 
ing  the  whole  caufe  to  examination  before  the  council  in  the 
ftar-chamber.  The  refult  of  this  was,  that  the  archbifhop 
was  found  and  declared  intirely  innocent  of  the  wicked  (lan- 
ders and  imputations  ratfed  agatnft  htm  ;  and  that  fir  Robert 
Stapleton  and  his  accomplices  were  firft  imprifoned»and  then 
fined  in  a  moft  feverc  manner.  This  affair  is  related  at  large 
by  fir  John  Harrington,  a  contemporary  writer ;  and  by  Le 
Neve,  who  gives,  a  fuller,  account  of  it,  from  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  decree,  made  in  the  ftar-chamber,  8  May, 
25  Eliz.  preferved  in  the  Harieian  library. 

After  a  life  full  of  troubles  and  contention,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  our  learned  prelate  died 
the  10th  of  July  1588,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  eroded  to  his  memory.  He  was  twice  married : 
firft,  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Sandes  of  Eflex,  who  died  at 
Strafburg  of  a  confumption ;  fecondly,  to  Cicely,  ftfter  to 
fir  Thomas  Wilford,  of  Hartridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had 
fevcn  fons  and  two  daughters.  From  fir  Samuel,  the  eldeft 
fon,  is  defcended  the  prefent  lord  Sandys  :  two1  other  of  his 
fons  {hall  be  the  fubje&s  of  the  next  articles.  As  to  the 
archbifbop's  writings,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  voluminous ; 
his  life  having  been  too  much  employed  in  adion.  Several 
of  his  letters,  and  other  papers,  are  inferted  in  Strype's  An- 
'  nals ;  in  his  Life  of  Archbifliop  Parker 5  in  his  Life  of  Arch- 
bifhop Whitgift  j  in  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  $ 
and  in  other  places.  In  16 16,  two  and  twenty  of  bis  fer- 
mons  were  colle&ed  together,  and  printed  in  a  (mail  quarto* 
He  was  a  very  eminent  preacher  j  and  bis  ftile  is  much  fir* 
perior  to  the  generality  of  writers  in  thofe  times, 

SANDYS  (Sir Edwin)  fecond  fon  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
archbifhop  of  York,  was  born  in  Worcefterfbire  about  the 
year  1561 ;  and  admitted  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college  in  Ox- 
ford at  fixteen  years  of  age,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hooker,  author  of  the  "  Ecclefiaftical  Polity."  He  took 
the  degrees  in  arts,  was  made  probationer- fellow,  and  was 
collated  in  158 1  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  York.  He, 
afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  at  his  return 
*  grew 
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grew  famous  for  hit  learning,  virtue  and  prudence.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  trad,  published  under  the  title 
of  Furopae  Speculum,  which  he  finiQied  in  1599 ;  an  imper- 
feft  copy  of  which  ftole  into  the  world,  without  the  author's 
name  or  confent,  in  1605,  and  was  foon  followed  by  another 
impreffion.  But  the  author,  after  he  had  ufed  all  means  to 
fupprefs  thefe  erroneous  copies,  arid  to  punifh  the  printers  of 
them,  at  length  cauied  a  true  copy  to  be  published,  a  little 
before  his  death,  in  1629,  4to,  under  this  title  :  "  Eufopae 
"  Speculum;  or  a  view  or  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in 
"  the  wefterne  parts  of  the  world.  Wherein  the  Romane 
"  religion,  and  the  pregnant  policies  of  the  church  bf  Rome 
14  to  fupport  the  fame,  arc  notably  difplayed  :  with  fome 
44  other  memorable  difcoveries  and  meliorations.  Never  be- 
44  fore  till  now  publifhed  according  to  the  authour's  original 
44  copie.  Multumdiuquedefideratum.  Hagae  Comitis,  1629/* 
To  this  edition  was  a  preface,  whidi  has  been  omitted  in 
the  later  editions  ;  though  fome  paffages  of  it  were  printed 
in  that  of  1637,  4*0. 

To  return.  In  May  1602,  he  refigned  his  prebend,  and 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  king  James  I  $  who 
afterwards  employed  him  in  feveral  affairs  of  great  trull:  and 
importance.  Dr.  Fuller  tells  us,  that  he  was  dextrous  in  Fuller** 
the  management  of  fuch  things,  conftant  in  parliament  as  the  w^for** 
fpeaker  himfelf,  and  efteemed  by  all  as  an  excellent  patriot.  Aire. 
Oppofing  the  court  with  vigor  in  the  parliament  of  1621,  he 
was  committed  with  Mr.  Selden  to  the  cuftody  of  the  flieriff 
of  London  in  June  that  year,  and  detained  above  a  month  } 
which  was  highly  refented  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  a 
breach  of  their  priveleges  ;  but  fir  George  Calvert,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  declaring,  that  neither  Sandys  nor  Selden  had  been 
imprifoned  for  any  parliamentary  matter,  a  flop  was  put  to 
the  difpute.  Sir  Edwin  was  trcafurer  to  the  undertakers  of 
the  weftern  plantations.  He  died  iri'Odober  1629,  and  was 
interred  at  Northboume  in  Kent;  where  he  had  a  (eat  and 
eftate,  granted  him  by  James  I,  for  fome  fervices  done  at 
that  king's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  He  bequeathed  1500  K 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  meta- 
physeal le&ure.  He  left  five  fons,  all  of  whom,  except  oney 
adhered  to  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars'. 

There 
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There  was  one  fir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  turned  into  Eng- 
li(h  verfe  (<  Sacred  Hymns,  confiding  of  fifty  fele<St  pfalms 
?*  of  David,"  fet  to  be  fung  in  five  parts  by  Robert  Taylor, 
and  printed  at  London  1615  in  4to  :  but  whether  this  verfion 
was  done  by  our  author,  or  by  another  of  both  his  names  of 
Latimers  in  BuckinghamQure,  is  uncertain. 

SANDYS  (  George  )  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
younger  fon'  of  arch bi (hop  Sandys,  was  born  at  Bifliops- 
Thorpe  in  Yorkfliire,  about  the  year  1578  ;  and  matriculated 
as  a  Member  of  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  fo  early  as  the  year 
Wood's  A-     IS89>  when  he  was  not  above  eleven  years  of  age.    JUr. 
then.  Oxon.  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  he  afterwards  removed  to  Corpus 
**  u  Chrifti  college..    How  long  he  refided  in  the  univerfity,  or 

whether  he  took  a  degree,  does  not  appear.  In  Auguft  161c, 
he  began  his  travels  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe  \  and 
then  vifited  Constantinople,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land.     From  thence  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  fo  to  Eng- 
land. He  became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Charles  I, 
and  died  in  March  1643-4,  at  Box  ley- Abbey  in  Kent,   the 
feat  of  his  niece  lady  Margaret  Wyat.     He  was  married,  and 
had  two  daughters.     He  publifhed  a  relation  of  his  journey 
»     in  the  year  1615,  the  title  of  the  7th  edition  of  which,  in 
1673  folio,    runs  thus:    "  Sandys  Travels,   containing  an 
<c  hiftory  of  the  original  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Turkilh  em- 
u  pire  j  their  laws,  government,  policy,  military  force,  courts 
*6  of  juftice,  and  commerce.     The  Mahometan  religion  and 
€<  ceremonies.     A  defcription  of  Conftantinople,  the  grand 
*4  fignior's  feraglio,  and  his  manner  of  living  :  alfo  of  Greece, 
Ct  with  the  religion  and  cuftoms'  of  the  Grecians.  Of  Egypt; 
<c  the  antiquity,  hieroglyphicks,  rites,  cuftoms,  discipline, 
u  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.     A  voyage  on  the  river  Ni- 
c<  lus.     Of  Armenia,  Grand  Cairo,  Rhodes,  the  Pyramides, 
"  Coloffus :  the  former  flourishing  and  prefent  ftate  of  Alex- 
<l  andria.     A  defcription  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Jews,  and 
"  feveral  fefts  of  Chnftians  living  there  j  of  Jerufalem,  Se- 
"  pulchre  of  Chrift,  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  what  elfe,  ei- 
u  ther  of  antiquity,  or  worth  obfervation.     Laftly,  Italy  de- 
44  fcjibed,    and  the  iilands  adjoining. \    as  Cyprus,    Crete, 
•fc  Malta,  Sicilia,  the  Eolian  iflands  3  of  Rome,  Venice,  Na- 

"  pies, 
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u  pled,  Syracufa,  Mefena,  iEtna,  ScyJIa,  and  Charybdis ; 
u  and  other  places  of  note.  Jlluftrated  with  fifty  graven 
<4  maps  and  figures."  Mod  of  the  figures,  efpecially  thofe 
relating  to  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  are  copied  from 
the  Devotrffimo  Viaggib  di  Zuallardo,  Roma,  1587  in  4to, 
and  1597  in  8vo. 

Mr.  Sandys  diftinguilhed.himfejf  alfo  as  a  poet;  and  his 
productions  in  that  way  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times 
they  were  written.  In  1632,  he  publiflied  "  Ovid's  Me- 
u  tamorphofis,  englifhed,  mythologized,  and  repfefented  in 
"figures.**  Oxford,  in  folio.  Francis  Cleyn  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  figures,  and  Solomon  Savary  rhe  engraver.  He 
bad  before  publifhed  part  of  this  tranflation  ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  fecond  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  attempted 
to  colled  <*ut  of  fundry  authors  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the 
fables  of  Ovid.  To  this  work,  Which  is  dedicated  to  king 
Charles  I,  is  fubjoined  "  an  Eflay  to  the  tranflation  of  the 
f*  JEoets"  In  1636,  he  publifhed  in  8vo,  "  A  piraphrafe 
"  on  the  pfalms  of  David,  and  upon  the  hymns  diiperfed 
u  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  :"  reprinted  in 
1638  folio,  with  a  title  fomewhat  varied.  In  1640,  he  pub- 
liflied  a  tranflation  of  Grotius's  tragedy,  intitled  "  Chrift's 
w  Paffion,"  with  notes :  which  was  reprinted  with  cuts  in 
1688,  8vo.  The  fubjecl  of  this  tragedy  was  handled  before 
in  Greek  by  Apollinarius  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  and  after  him 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Sandys, 
Grotius  has  excelled  all  others  upon  this  fubje£t.  Mr.  Lang- 
baine  tells  us,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sandy's  tranflation,  that  ^cc°un*  ^ 

0  '  the  Enghfli 

**  he  will  be  allowed  an   excellent   artift  in   it  by  learned   Dramatic. 

44  judges  ;  and  as  he  has  followed  Horace's  advice  of  avoid-  p?ets'  °xf* 
.    °  1691. 

u  ing  a  fervile  tranflation, — nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  redder* 
4<  fidus  interpret— »fo  he  comes  (o  near  the  (enfb  of  his  au- 
"  thor,  that  nothing  is  loft ;  no  fpirits  evaporate  in  the  de- 
*  canting  it  into  Englifli ;  and  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it 
"  is  left  behind." 

SANNAZARIUS  (James)  an  excellent  Latin  and  Balllct> 

Italian  poet,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fa-  Jugemens, 

mily,  and  born  at  Naples  the  28th  of  July  1458.    His  fa-  ^ceron^ 

ther  torn,  vjiik 
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ther  dying  while  he  waa  an  infant,  his  mother  retired  into  a 
village;  but  was  prevailed  with  to  return  for  the  fake  of  her 
fon,  who  was  fure  to  want  thofe  advantages  of  education 
there,  which  he  would  have  at  Naples.   Sannazarius  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  early, 
and  was  a  young  man  of  raoft  promifing  hopes.     There  was 
a  kind  of  private  academy  at  N^yples,  which  was  managed  by 
John  Pontanus:  there  Sannazarius  was  admitted,  and  called 
himfelf  A&ius  Sincerus,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place, 
which  was  to  aflume  fi£Utiou*  names.     Poets  have  uAialiy 
imaginary  miftreflTes,  to  inflame  their  imaginations,  and  ex- 
ercife  their  vein  with  :  Sannazarius  had  a  real  one,  a  young 
lady  of  a  noble  family.    But  (he  was  very  unkind  :  (o  that 
his  poems  abound  with  complaints  of  her  cruelty  and  hardnefs 
of  heart.     In  order  to  forget  ber,  he  went  to  France :  but 
his  paflion  foon  brought  him  back  to  Naples,  where,  by  good 
luck,  he  found  the  objed  of  it  departed  ;  and  then  his  heart 
vented  itfelf  in  drains  of  lamentation.     His  extraordinary 
talent  in  this  way  introduced  him  at  the  couit  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples  ;  and  endeared  him  to  his  fon  Frederic,  who 
was  a  lover  of  Poetry.     Frederic  had  him  in  the  palace, 
and  made  htm  his  confident :  fo  that  Sannazarius  could  not 
help  promHlng  himfelf  great  things,  when  Frederic  fhould 
mount  the  throne.     He  was,  as  it  ufually  happens,  difap- 
pointed  :  for  Frederic  contented  himfelf  with  fettling  on  him 
a  penfion,  and  giving  him  a  houfe  called  Mergolino,  molt 
agreeably  fituated,  and  with  a  charming  profpe& :  and  was 
not  this  providing  better  for  a  poet,  than  making  him  a  ffli- 
nifter  of  ftate,  and  fitter  for  him  too  ?  Sannazarius  was  very 
difcontented  at  firft;  but  reconciling  himfelf  by  degrees  to 
his  new  habitation,  he  determined  to  fpend  his  life  therein 
contemplation  and  tranquillity.    Juft  when  he  was  putting 
.  this  fcheme  in  execution,  Frederic  was  deprived  of  his  king* 
dom  of  Naples ;   and  chofe  France  for  his  retreat,  where 
Lewis   XII  gave  him   the  duchy  of  Anjou.     Sannazarius 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  accompany  bis  prince  and  patron ; 
and  not  content  with  this,  fold  certain  eftates  which  he  had, 
to  fupply  him  with  money.     After  the  death  of  Frederic  in 
j  504,  he  returned  to  Naples ;  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  poetry  and  his  pleafures,  in  which  laft  he  was  always  pretty 

indulgent 
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indulgent  to  himfelf.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1530.  He  was 
never  married,  yet  had  a  fon,  whofe  death  is  deplored  in  his 
elegies. 

All  his  Latin  poems  were  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  153N 
24010.  They  have  been  often  reprinted  :  but  the  beft  edition 
is  that  of  Amfterdam  1727 x  in  8vo,  with  the  notes  of  the 
learned  Janus  Broukhufius  and  others.  *  The  principal  work 
in  this  collection,  which  confifts  of  eclogues,  elegies  and 
epigrams,  is  the  De  partu  Virginis  libri  tres.  His  reputation 
is  chiefly  built  upon  this  poem,  which  has  been  allowed  by 
Julius  Scaliger,  Erafmus,  and  others,  to  have  in  it  all  thofe 
qualities,  that  go  to  the  forming  a  finifhed  piece  ;  all  that  in- 
vention, judgment,  elegance,  and  fine  turn  of  fentiment, 
which  is  fo  much  admired  in  the  great  matters  of  antiquity. 
The  ftrange  mixture,  however,  of  Paganifm  withChriftianity, 
that  runs  through  the  whole,  has  given  univerfal  offence : 
and  indeed  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  at  firft  fight,  that 
he  efteemed  the  two  religions  at  an  equal  rate,  arid  meant  to 
fet  them  on  a  level.  He  meant  nothing  lefs  :  he  was  cer* 
tainjy  a  good  Chriftian,  if  making  verfes  perpetually  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  founding  a  convent,  as  he  did,  can  make 
a  good  Chriftian  :  he  was  only  influenced  by  the  fame  fpirit, 
which  influenced  Bernbus  and  others  his  contemporaries,  who 
adored  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Heathens  fo  extravagantly, 
that  they  were  borrowing  their  language  and  mythology  up- 
on all  occafions,  and  applying  them  mod  improperly  to  things 
merely  modern.  Sannazarius  is  faid  to  have  fpent  twenty, 
years,  more  or  lefs,  in  perfecting  this  poem* 
'  There  are  two  Italian  pieces  of  his,  Arcadia-  and  Rime  ; 
the  former,  a  compofition  in  profe  and  verfe  j  the  latter,  a 
poem.    They  have  been  often  printed. 

SANSON  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated  French  geogra- 
pber,  was  born  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber 1600.  After  he  had  finifhed  his  juvenile  fludies,  he  beT  Nic€Wn 
took  himfelf  to  merchandize;  but  fuftaining  confiderable  tom. xilt. 
loflcs,  he  quitted  that  calling,  and  applied  himfelf  to  geo- 
graphy, .for  which  he  had  naturally  a  turn.  At  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  had  .drawn  a  map  of  Ancient  Gaul,  but 
4ti  not  publiih  it  till  1627,  left,  as  we  are  told,  it  fhould 

not, 
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%  not,  on  account  of  his  youth,  be  thought  his  own ;  for  his 

father  was  a  geographer,  and  had  publifhed  feveral  maps. 
The  excellent  turn  and  genius  for  geographical  difquifitions, 
whichthis  map  of  Gaul  difcovered,  procured  it  a  very  favor- 
able reception  from  the  public  ;  and  encouraged  the  author 
to  proceed  in  this  kind  of  work.  He  did  fo,  and  was  fo  in- 
defatigable in  his  labors,  that  he  made  almoft  three  hundreJ 
large  maps  of  places,  ancient  and  modern ;  and  caufed  an 
hundred  methodical  tables  to  be  graven  concerning  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  dominions  of  Cbriftian  princes.  He  alfo  wrote 
feveral  things,  to  explain  and  ill  uft  rate  his  maps  ;  as  "  Rct 
*'  marks  upon  the  Ancient  Gauls :  Treatifes  of  the  four  parts, 
"  of  the  World  :  Two  Tables  of  the  Cities  and  Places,  which 
"  occur  in  the  Maps  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy  :  A  Defcription 
"  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germa- 
4C  ny,  and  the  Britifh  Ifles,  together  with  the  ancient  Itine- 
((  raries  :"  all  which  are  very  commodious  for  understanding 
the  maps,  which  they  are  intended  to  accompany.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  "Antiquity  of  Abbeville,"  which  engaged 
him  in  a  conttft  with  feveral  learned  men  *,  with  rather 
Labbe  the  Jefuit  in  particular*  He  made  alfo  a  "  Sacred 
"  Geography,"  divided  into  ty/o  tables;  and  a  4<  Geogra* 
*'  phical  Ihdex  of  the  Holy  Land."  He  was  preparing  other 
works,  and  had  colle&ed  a  great  deal  of  matter,  with  a 
view  of  making  an  Atlas  of  his  own  maps  :  but  his  watch* 
ing  and  great  pains  brought  upon  him  an  illnefs,  of  which, 
after  languishing  for  near  two  years,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1667. 
He  had  received  particular  ..marks  of  efteem  and  kindnef$ 
from  the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  ;  and  was  geo- 
grapher and  engineer  to  the  king.  He  left  two  fons,  who 
inherited  his  geographical  merit.     Voltaire  calls  him  "  the 

Steele  de       cc  Father  of  geography  before  William  de  rifle.**     His  Atlas 

Louis  XIV.  ^g  publiflied  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1603* 

torn.  II. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for  her 
excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth  Muff,  was 
born  at  Mityle ne  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  about  fix  hundred  and 
ten  years  before  Chrift.  She  was  contemporary  with  Stefi* 
'chorus  and  Alcaeus,  which  laft  was  her  countryman,  and  as 
fome  think  her  fuitor.     They,    who  fuppofc  this,  depend 

chiefly 
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chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  in  his  rhetoric 
cites  a  declaration  of  Alcaeus,  and  an  anfwer  of  Sappho :  the 
import  of  both  which  is  this.  Alcseus  declares,  "  he  has 
"  fomething  to  fay,  but  that  modefty  forbids  him  :"  Sappho 
replies,  that  "  if  his  requeft  was  honourable,  (hame  would 
"  not  have  appeared  in  his  face,  nor  could  he  be  at  a  lofs  to  x 

"  make  a  reafonable  proportion."     It  has  been  thought  too, 
that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes 
has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it ;  but  chronology  will  not 
admit    this  ;   fince,   upon  enquiry,    it  will  be  found,   that 
Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  Anacreon  was  born.     All 
this  lady's  verfes  ran  upon  love,  which  made  Plutarch,  in 
his  treatife  on  that  fubje£t,  compare  her  to  Cacus  the  fon  of 
Vulcan ;  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  he  caji  out  of  hit  mouth  ■ 
fin  and  flame.     Of  the  numerous  poems  (he  wrote,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  but  fome  fmall  fragments,  which  the  an- 
cient fcholiafts  have  cited  j  a  hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by 
Dionyfius  of  Hal  rear  naffus,  as  an  example  of  a  perfection  he 
had  a  mind  to  characterife ;  and  an  ode  to  one  of  her  mif-   DeStru&ut* 
trefles  ;  which  laft  piece  confirms  a  tradition  delivered  down  p^02.  ' 
from. antiquity,  that  her  amorous  paflion  extended  even  to  Lond.  170a. 
perfons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that  fhe  was  willing  to  have  her 
miftrefles  as  well  as  her  gallants.     Mrs.  le  Fevre,  afterwards 
Madam  Dacier,   indeed  has  endeavoured,  for  the  honour  of 
Sappho,    to  render  the  fail  uncertain ;    and  would  reprefent  inthclifeof 
this  ode,  as  written  in  the  ftile  of  one  friend  to  another.  But 
it  favors  entirely  of  Jove,  and  not  the  lead  of  friendship ; 
otherwife,  fo  great  a  judge  as  Longinus,  for  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  the   prefervation  of  it,    would  never   have  faid,   that 
Sappho  "  having  obferved  the  anxieties  and  tortures  infepa- 
w  rable  to  jealous  love,  has  collc&ed  and  difplayed  them  in 
"the  fineft  manner  imaginable."     Befides,  Strabo  and  A-         ,,w 
thaeneus  tell  us,  that  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  to  whom  it  c.  10. 
is  addrefied,  was  Dorica  ;   and  that  (he  was.  loved  by  Cha-     n 
raxus,  who  was  Sappho's  brother.     Let  us  then  fuppofe  that 
thus  Dorica,  Sappho's  infamous  paramour,   received  the  ad- 
drefles  of  Charaxus,  and  admits  him  into  bet:  company  as  a  * 
lover.     This  very  moment  Sappho  unexpectedly  enters,  and 
ftruck  with  what  (he  fees,  defcribes  her  emotions  in  the  fol- 
lowing (trains, 

I,  Blefl 
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I-       , 

Blejl  as  tV  immortal  God  is  hey 
The  youth  who  fondly  Jits  by  thee9 
And  hears ,  and  fees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  fpeak)  and  fweetly  J mile. 

II. 

N  9<twas  this  deprived  my  foul  of  reft % 
And  rais'd  fuch  tumults  in  my  hreajl : 
For  while  I  gaz'd  in  tranfport  toJl9 
My  breath  was  gone%  my 'voice  wasloji. 

III. 

My  bofom  glow*d\  the  fubtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  : 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknefs  hung  : 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung* 

IV. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill *d ': 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilVd  ; 
My  feeble  pulfe  forgot  to  playt 
I  faintedy  funky  and  dy  d  away. 

Phillips. 

People  were  fo  perfuaded  in  Ovid's  rime  of  Sappho's  having 
loved  women  as  men  do,  that  he  introduces  her  without  any 
difficulty,  making  a  Sacrifice  to  Phaon  of  her  female  para* 
^'piaon!  mours  •  from  which  we  learn,  that  Sappho's  love  for  her  own 
fex  did  not  keep  her  from  loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately 
in  love  with  Phaon,  and  did  all  (he  could  to  win  him ;  but 
in  vain  :  upon  which  (he  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock, 
and  died.  It  is  faid,  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  follow- 
ing Phaon  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not 
fee  her  ;  and  that  during  her  ftay  in  that  Ifland,  (he  proba- 
bly compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  ftill  extant,  in  which  (he 
begs  fo  ardently  the  afliftance  of  that  goddefe.  Her  prayers 
however  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon  was  cruel  to  the  laft  de- 
gree. The  unfortunate  Sappho  was  forced  to  take  the  dread- 
ful leap  \  (he  went  to  the  promontory  Leucas,  and  threw 

herfelf 
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herfelf  into  the  Tea.  The  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  furprife 
Us  fo  much,  if  we  reflect,  that  Ihe  was  a  widow ;  (for  (he 
had  been  married  to  a  rich  man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by 
whom  {he  had  a  daughter,  named  Cleis)  that  fhe  had  never 
been  handfome ;  that  fhe  had  obferved  no  meafure  in  her 
paHion  to  both  fexes ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all 
her  charms.  For  confider,  what  flie  herfelf  writes  to  him 
by  the  pen  of  Ovid  : 

In  all  I  plea/ed,  but  moft  in  what  tuas  left  \ 

And  the  laft  joy  was  dearer  than  the  reft. 

Then  with  each  word,  each  glance,  each  motion  fired*    ' 

You  Jlill  enjoy9 d,  and  yet  you  Jl ill  de fired  : 

Till  all  di(folving  in  the  trance  we  lay, 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away.  .    Pops* 

The  fame  Ovid  makes  her  confefs  herfelf  not  handfome ; 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deny'd, 

Is  well  by  wit*s  more  lofting  charms  fupplfd. 

Tho9  Jhort  by  Jlature,  yet  my  name  extends 

To  Heav9n  it/elf,  and  earth9 s  remoteft  ends* 

Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 

Infpir*d  young  Perfeus  with  a  gen*rous  fiame.  Po£E» 

She  was  indeed  a  very  great  wit,  and  for  that  alone  deferves 
to  be  remembered.  The  Mityleftians  had  her  worth  in  fuch 
high  efteeqi)  and  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  glory  they  received 
from  her  being  born  aiqong  them,  that  they  paid  her  fove- 
reign  honours  after  her  death,  and  ftamped  their  money  with 
her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards  erected  a  noble  flatue 
of  Porphyry  to  her ;  and  in  fhort,  ancients  as  well  as  mo- 
dems have  done  honour  to  her  memory.  Voi&us  fays,  that  none 
of  the  Greek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfe  ; 
and  that  (he  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  ftile,  but  • 
at  the  fame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  ex- 
preflion.  It  mull  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is  left 
Us  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to  extol  the 
admirable  genius  of  this  woman  ;  for  there  is  in  what  re- 
mains of  her  foraetbing  delicate,  :harmoniaus,  and  impaffioned 
Vol.  X.  •   $'  to 
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to  the  laft  degree.  Catullus  endeavoured  to  imitate  Sappho, 
but  fell  infinitely  Abort  of  her ;  and  fo  have  all  others,  who 
have  written  upon  love. 

The  two  above-mentioned  poems,  with  her  fragments, 

liave  been  printed  inter  novem  faminarum  Gracarum  carmrna. 

Grace,  cura  Fulvii  Urjini.  apud  Plattfin,   1598.   8vo.  an4 

♦Gr.  &  Lat.  Notis  Vfcr.  &  Chr.  fPotfti.  Hamburg,  1732,  in 

4to. 
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S  A  R  A  S I N  (John  Francis)  a  French  author,  who, 
fays  Voltaire,  "  has  written  agreeably  in  verfe  and  profe, 
LoahXIV.  ' waB  born  at  Hermanville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen, 
Tom.  II.       about  the  year  1604.     It  is  faid,  in  the  Segraifiana,  but  we 

know  not  on  what  foundation,  that  Mr.  Fauconnier  of  Caen,    ; 
a  treafarer  of  France,  having  an  amour  With  a  beloved  dam-    , 
fel,  who  was  not  of  rank  fufficient  for  his  wife,  upon  finding 
her  with  child,  married  her  j   and  that  Sarafin' was  the  pro- 
due)  of  this  ante-nuptial  congrefs,     Be  this  as  it  will,  he    ; 
began  bis  ftudies  at  Caen,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris : 
where  he  became  eminent  for  wit  and  polite  literature,  tho*  ^ 
he  was  very  defective  in  every  thing  that  could  be  called    j 


learning.  In  the  next  place,  he  made  the  tour  of  Germany ; 
and,  upon  his  return  to  France,  was  appointed  a  kind  of 
fecretary  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lively 
imagination  and  mod  ready  wit ;  which  he  was  conftantly 
•giving  proof  of,  upon  fome  occafion  or  other.  Mr.  Perrauft 
relates  a  very  pleafant  thing  which  happened,  wh€n  he  was 
attending  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  delighted  in  progrefles,  * 
and  was  then  harangued  in  form  at  every  place  he  pafled 
through.  Once,  when  the  magiftracy  of  a  certain  town  came 
forth  to  addrefs  him,  the  orator  unfortunately  forgot  his  lef- 
fon,  and  made  a  full  flop  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  period. 
Sarafin  jumped  out  ait  the  other  fide  of  the  coach  ;  and. get- 
ting inftantly  round  it  clofe  by  the  orator,  went  on  with  the 
fpeech  in  the  ftile  it  had  been  begun,  filled  it  with  ridiculous 
panegyric,,  yet  delivered  it  with  fuch  folemnity,  that  the', 
prince  could  not  refrain  from  laughter,  put  the  beft  of  it 
was,  that  the  magiftracy  not  only  thanked  Sarafin  for  helping 
them  out  at  fuch  a  defperate  plunge,  but  made  him  the  fame 
prefent  as  was  made  to  the  prince.    Sarafin  married  a  rich 

wonutfi 
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woman,  but  old,  ugly,  and  iil»tiatured ;  fo  that  the  little 
happinefs  he  found  in  this  ftate,  made  him  often  afk,  "  Whe- 
"  tfaer  the  bieifed  fecret  would  never  be  found  out,  of  pro»- 
<(  pagating  the  human  fpecies  without  a  woman  ?"  Sarafin 
dttw  in  the  prince  of  Conti,  as  is  faid,  to  many  the  niece 
of  Mazarine,  and  for  the  good  office  received  a  great  fuoi. 
Tiie  cardinal  however,  after  the  confummation  of  the  mar* 
fiagfe,  made  a  jeft  of  Sarafin  :  and  the  bargain  coming  to  the 
j  ears  of  the  prince,  who  was  fufficiently  difgufted  with  his 
confort,  Sarafin  was  turned  out  of  doors,  with  all  the  marks 
^tf  ignominy,  as  a  villain,  who  had  fold  himfelf  to  the  car- 
dinal. This  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  his 
death,  which  happened  in  December  1654.  Mn  Peliflbn* 
ptffiag  through  the  town  where  Sarafin  died,  went  to  the 
grave  of  his  old  acquaintance,  flied  fome  tears,  had  a  mafc 
tit  lover  him,  and  founded  an  anniverfaiy,  though  he  him* 
fcif  was  at  £hat  time  a  protectant. 

i    He  pubii&ed  a  very  few  works  in  his  life-time :  nothing, 
h  except  Dtfeours  de  la  Tragedie ;  L'Hiftoire  du  Siege  de  Dun- 
!  kcrque,  in  1649  >  an(*  ka  P°nipe  funebre  de  Voiture,    in 
i  (ke  Mhcellanea  of  Menage,  to  whom  it  is  addreiled,  in  1652. 
I  ferafin  at  hit  death  ordered  all  his  writings  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Menage,  to  be  dhpofed  of  according  as  that  -gentleman 
ftotdd  think  proper ;  and  Menage  publifhed  a  4to  volume  of 
theih  at  Paris  in  1 656,  with  a  pourtrait  of  the  author  en- 
graven by  Nanteuil,  and  a  difcourfe  of  Mr.  Peliffon  upon  his 
teks,  prefixed.     They  confift  of  poetry  and  profe :  they 
are  full  of  wit,  politenefs,  eafe,  elegance,  invention,  and 
*ery  thing,  that  can  make  an  author  agreeable :  and  accor- 
dingly, all  kinds  of  readers  have  found  much  entertainment 
» them. 

Befides  this  collection  in  4to,  two  more  volumes  in  i2mo 
TOept&lifhed  at  Paris  in  1675,  under  the  title  of  Nouvelles 
fovres  de  M,  Sarafin :  of  Which  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  has 
#*»  the  following  hiftory.     Mr.  Menage,  having  caufed  to  BaUlet* 
h  printed  fuch  works  erf  Sarafin,  as  he  thought  woula  do  ho-  £f^V, 
***  to  tihetr  author,  fappreffed  the  reft,  either  as  unfiniflied  p.a64.not.4« 
ptafes,  or  as  the  productions  of  his  juvenile  years.     But  Me-  edlt'  X73a! 
n*^*  Amanuenfis  having  taken  a  copy  of  them,  without 
*e  knowledge  -of  hit  muftety  let  a  bookfeller  have  them  for  a 

S  2  very 
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very  fmall  fiim  :  who  confulting  DefpreaUx  about  them,  and 
'  finding  them  not  unworthy  of  Sarafin,  digefted  and  printed 
4hem  in  two  volumes,  as  mentioned  above.  Monnoye  calls 
them  fragments  inftead  of  works,  becaufe  they  are  unfinifh- 
t& ;  and  pieces  of  poems,  rather  than  poems.  The  firft  vo- 
lume begins  with  an  Apologie  de  la  Morale  d'Epicure,  a 
compofition  in  profe  of  178  pages,  in  which,  fays  Monnoye, 
there  are  many  fine  paflages ;  and  he  obferves  it  to  have  been 
no  bad  compliment  to  this  piece,  that  it  was  attributed, 
though  falfely,  to  St.  Evremont.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
firft,  and  all  the  fecond  volume,  confift  of  little  poems  and 
fragments  of  poems. 

SARISBURY  (John  of)  in  Latin  Sarifburienfis,  art 
JUpin,  Hill.  Engliftiman,  very  famous  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Rochefter 
tOT^ptc  about  the  year  1110  ;  and  went  into  France  at  the  age  of  fix- 
1. 11.  1724.  teen  or  feventeen.     He  had  afterwards  a  commiffion  from  the 

ftoTjk*.      kin8  his  maft*r>  to  reflde  at  the  court  of  P0**  Eugenios,  in 
lecief.         order  to  manage  the  affairs  of  England.    Ill  offices  were  at-  [ 

BzyUDieT  tempted  to  be  done  him  with  that  pope :  he  was  charged  with 
in  voce.  "  Several  falfe  accufations  ;  but  at  laft  the  truth  was  difcovered, 
and  he  was  retained  by  Eugenius  with  all  the  favors  which 
he  had  deferved.  He  was  ftilJ  more  efteemed  by  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  that  pope  ;  and,  being  recalled  to  England,  he  re- 
ceived high  marks  of  favor  from  the  famous  Thomas  Becket, 
then  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor  at 
that  time  governed  his  mafter  Henry  II ;  and,  as  he  wanted 
affiftance  in  fo  weighty  a  charge,  he  ufed  the  advice  of  John  1 
of  Salisbury,  efpecially  in  the*  education  of  the  king's  eldeft 
ion,  and  of  feveral  Englifh  noblemen,  whom  he  had  under- 
taken to  inftruct  in  good  manners  and  learning.  Becket  de- 
fired  him  a]fo  to  take  care  of  his  houfe,  while  he  went  with 
the  king  to  Guienne.  Upon  his  return  from  that  voyage, ' 
he  was  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  and  left  the  court, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  fee.  John  of  Salilbury  attended 
him,  an*  was  afterwards  his  faithful  companion,  whep  that 
turbulent  prelate  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  kveft  years  he  was  recalled  to  England.  When 
Becket  was  killed  in  his  own  cathedral,  John  of  Salilbury 
was  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  blow,  which 
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one  of  the  aflaffins  aimed  at  his  mailer's  head.  He  received 
it  upon  his  arm ;  and  the  wound  was  fo  great,  that  thechi- 
rurgeon*  at  the  end  of  a  year  defpaired  of  a  cure  ;  and  foroe 
pretend,  that  it  was  cured  at  laft  by  a  miracle  of  Thomas 
Becket.  He  retired  into  France  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1179* 
was  made  bifhop  of  Chartres  j  which  promotion  he  did  not 
furvive  above  a  year  or  two. 

He  was  one  of  the  (hining  lights  of  the  dark  age  he  lived 
in,  and  indeed  a  moft  ingenious,  polite,  and  learned  man.  , 

This  appears  from  a  Latin  treatife,  intitled  Policraticon,  five 
de  nugis  Curialium,  &  veftigiis  Philofophorum  :  which,7  Du 
Pin  fays,  *«  is  compofed  in  a  plain  and  concife  ftile,  and  is 
"  an  excellent  treatife  upon  the  employments,  occupations, 
"  duties,  virtues  and  vices  of  great  men,  efpeciatly  princes 
"  and  great  lords ;  and  contains  an  infinite  number  of  moral 
"  reflexions,  fentences,  fine  paffages  from  authors,  examples, 
"  apologues,  pieces  of  Hiftory,  and  common  places/'  Juftus 
\.  Lipfius  obfervcs  alfo,  that  iC  it  is  a  canto,  in  which  we  meet 
"  with  many  pieces  of  purple,  and  fragments  of  a  better 
1.  "age."    It  came  out  at  Paris  in  1513,  and  at  Leyden  in  Taciturn, 
1595,  8vo  ;  and  a  French  tranflation  of  it,  intitled  Les  Va-  lib-  *"» 
aitezde  la  Cour,  was  printed  at  Paris  1640  ix\  410,  with  a 
life  of  the  author  prefixed  to  it. 

Letters  alfo,  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket,  and  a  treatife  upon 
logic  and  philofophy,  all  written  by  John  of  Salisbury,  have 
been  printed.  .  It  appears  from  his  letters,  lays  Du  Pin,  that 
he  fometimef  cenfures  the  conduct  of  Becket,  though  be  W4& 
addi&ed  to  bis  intereft ;  and  that,  while  he  was  devoting  his 
femces  to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  often  difapproves  what 
was  done  there,  and  even  condemns  on  certain  occafions  the 
vices  of  the  cardinals.  This  (hews  him  to  have  had  can- 
dor and  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  politenefs,  and  learning;  and 
there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  he  was  upon  the  whole  a 
very  extraordinary  and  valuable  man. 

< 

.  SARTO  (Andrea  del)  a  famous  Italian  painter, 
wis  the  fpn  of  a  taylor*  from  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Sar- 
to ;  and  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1478.  He  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  goldfmith,  with  who  he  lived  fome  time ;  but 
minded  deigning*  more  than  his  own  trade.  From  the 
.      .  S3  goldfmith 
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goldfmith  he  wa*  removed  to  John  Bafile  an' ordinary  painter, 
who  taught  him  in  form  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  and  after* 
frards  to  Peter  Cofimo,  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  hut 
genius.  While  he  was  with  Cofimo,  he  fpent  all  his  fcntra  of 
leifure  *Ad  the  holydays,  which  others  gave  to  their  amufe-  , 
ments,  in  defigning  in  the  great  hail,  called  La  Sala  del  Papa, 
where  were  the  cartoons  of  Michael  Angeto  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  >  and  by  thefe  means  arrived  at  a  maftery  in  his  art* 
He  thought  his  own  mailer  too  flow  in  the  execution  of  bis 
Works,  as  indeed  he  was  grown  very  old  3  for  which  reaftm 
he  left  him,  and  joined  himfelf  to  Francis  Bigio.  They  lived 
together,  and  painted  a  great  number  of  things,  at  Florence 
and  about  it,  for  the  monafteries.  Sarto  drew  madonnas  in 
abundance 5  and,  in  (hort,  the  profit  arifing  from  his  labors 
would  have  fupported  him  very  plentifully, '  had  he  not  fallen 
foolMhly  in  love  with  a  young  woman  ;  who  yet  was 'then 
married  to  another  man,  but  who,  upon  the  death  of  her 
feufband,  became  Sarto's  wife.  From  that  time  forward  he 
Was  very  uneafy  both  In  his  fortune  and  temper  5  for,  befide*  the 
incumbrance  of  a  married  life,  he  was  often  difturbed  with* 
jealoufy,  and  his  wife's  ill  humors. 

-  In  the  mean  "time,  his  fame  and  his  works  were  net  con- 
fined to  his  own  country :  they  both  were  Q>read  into  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  feme  of  his  pieces  falling  under  the 
notice  of  Francis  I,  that  monarch  was  fo  pieafed  with  them, 
that  he  invited  Sarto  into  France.  Sarto  went ;  and  no  foon* 
t?  arrived  at  court,  but  he  experienced  that  prince's  liberality* 
before  he  began  to  work.  He  did  many  things  there  for  the 
ting  and  the  nobility  ;  but  when  he  was  working  one  day 
upon  a  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen-mother,  he  received  letters 
from  his  wife  at  Florence,  which  made  him  refolve  to  return 
thither.  He  pretended  domeftic  affairs,  yet  proraifod  the 
king  not  only  to  return,  but  alfo  to  bring  with  hit*  a  good 
colle&ion  of  pi&ures  and  fculptures.  In  this  however,  he 
was  over-ruI$d  by  his  wife  and  relations  j  and  never  returning, 
gave  Francis,  who  had  entrufted  him  with  a  confiderablefum 
of  money,  fo  HI  an  opinion  of  Florentine  painters,  that  he 
would  not  look  favorably  on  them  for  fome  years  after. 

By  this  fad  ftep,  Sarto  fell  from  a  very  -ftoriflnng  to  a  very 
me&n  condition.    He  gave  htafolf  *p  wholly  to  pleaA»e, 
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{pent  the  king's  money  and  Us  ovyrv  and  baoatoe  at  length 
verypoQr.  The  tcuth  te,  be  was  naturally  mild,  timorous* 
poor-fpirited*  and  therefore  fet  but  »  very  little  value  upon 
bis  own  performances :  yet  the  Florentines  had  fo  great  air  e* 
fteem  for  his  works,  that,  during*  the  fu*y  of  the  popular 
fa&ions  among  them,  they  preferyed  his  pieces  from  th*. . 
flames,  when  they  fpared  neither  churches  nor  any  things  eBev 
He  was  certainly  -ari  excellent  artift,  in  whom  nature  and  am 
concurred  to  ftiewT  what  painting  oan  do  either  in  defign*> 
coloring,  or  inventioo  :  but  his  pi&uces  generally  wanted  bold-. 
nefc,  ftrength,  and-  life,  a*  well  as  their  paytfer.  Sarto  died  of 
the  plague  in  1520,  when  he  wa?  only  forty-two  years  of  age* 
Vaferi,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  relates  a  ftory  of  S&rtoy 
whiqh.  (hews,  what  ^n  excellent  hand  he  had  at  copying* 
Frederic  II%  duke  of  Mantua,  feeing  at  Florence  a  pt&ure  of 
pope  Lep  X,  donje  by  Raphael,  begged  it  of  dement  VII,  wbq 
ordered  Q&avian  of  Medicis,  to  deliver  it  to  thp  duke.  Q£ta*» 
vian  beirig  a  lover  of  <h*  fine  arts,  and  troubled  to  lofe  fromr 
Florence  fuqh  a  cur^oftty,  made  ufe  of  the  following  artifice. 
He  got  Sarto  to  copy  it,  and  font  the  copy  to  the  duke,  who  ' 

w^s  highly  pleafed  wtfb  it  i  suid  fo  far  from  discovering  the 
cheat,  that  even  Jufco  Romano,  who  had  been  Raphael's 
fcholar,  and  had  drawn  the  drapery  of  that  piece  under  him* 
tpok  the  copy  for  the  original.  «  What%  (aid  he  to  Vafari 
"  fonae  years  after,  don't  I  fee  the  firake$y  that  I  Jiruck  with 
"  my  own  hand  ?  But  Vafari  affured  him,  that  he  faw  del 
S^rtocopy  it,;  and  to  convince  him  further,  (hewed  him  hia 
private  mark.  . 

-  Del  Sarto  had  many  difciples,  who  became  eminent  in  their 
profeffion,  as  Sajviati,  Vafari,  &c.  r 

S  A  V  A  R  Y  (  J  amis  )  an  eminent  French  writer  upon 
the  fubje&  of  trade,  was  born  at  Doue  in  Anjou,  the  %zd  of 
September  1622.  He  was  fent  to  Paris,,  and  put  apprentice  N. 
tQ  a  merchant :  and  carried  6n  trade  till  1658,  when  he  left  off  torn.'  IX. 
the  pra&ice,  to  apply  with  more  attention  to  the  theory.  It 
is  laid  indeed,  that  he  had  acquired  a  very  competent  fortune: 
hut,  as  things  afterwards  happened,  it  doas  not  feem  to  have 
been  fufficient  for  h,is  demands.  He  was  married  in  1650  ; 
Wdin  1667,  whQQ  the  king  declared  a  purpofc  of  affigning 
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privileges  and  pensions  to  fitch  of  his  fubje&s,  as  had  twelve 
Children  alive,  Mr.  SaVafy  wa?  not  fo  rich,  but  he  put  in  his 
plea.  v  He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  the  council,  for  the 
reformation  of  commerce  ;  and  the  orders  which  pafled  in 
1670,  were  drawn  up  from  his  inftru&ions  and  advices.     He 
was  prefled  by  the  commiffioners  to  digeft  his  principles  into  a 
volume,  and  to  give  it  the  public  :  Which  he  afterwards  did  at 
Paris  in  1675,  4-to.  under  the  title  of,  Le  Parfait  Negociant, 
ou,  Inftru&ion  generale  pour  ce  qui  regards  le  Commerce  des 
Merchandifes  de  France  &  des  Pays  Etrangefs.     The  feventh 
edition  of  this  work*  which  was  every  time  improved  and  aug- 
mented by  the  author,  was  printed  at  Paris  17 13,  4to.  and  an 
eighth,  with  further  corrections  and  additions  by  his  fon  Phi- 
lemon Lewis  Savary,  was  publifhed  in  1721.    It  has  been 
ttanflated  into  almoft  ail  European  languages.     In  1688,  he 
publifhed,  Avis  &  Counfeils  fur  les  plus  importantes  matieres 
du  Commerce,  in*  4*0.  which  has  been  confidered  as  a  fecond 
volume  to  the  former  work,  and  been  often  reprinted.     MW 
Savary  died  the  12th  dfO&oberi69b^and,  out  of  feventeen 
children  which  he*  had  had  -by  one  wife,  left  eleven. 
-'    ~  Twaof  the  fons,  James  and  Philemon  Lewi*,  became  af- 
terwards famous  in  their  father's  way.  James  Savarynnot  only 
labored  to  augment  and  perfeft  his  father's  works,  but   alfo 
undertook  a  very  great  one  of  his  own.     He  Was*put  upon 
this  by  his  fituation  and  employment :  for,  being  chofen  in 
1686  infpeftor  general  of  the  manufa&ures  at  the  cuftbm- 
houfe  of  Paris,  he  had  a  nynd  to  take  an  account  of  all  the 
feveral  forts  of  merchandize  that  pafled  through  it ;  and  to  do 
this  the  more  eafily,  ranged  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  words 
relating  to  manufactures  and  commerce*  as  faft  as  he  under* 
flood  them.     Then  he  gave  fome  definitions  and  explications, 
and  called  his  colle&ion  Manuel  Mercantile  ;  yet  without  any 
thoughts  of  publifhing  it,  but  only  for  his  own  private  ufc. 
In  this  ftate  his  work  was,  when  the  magiftrates,  whom  the 
king  had  chofen  to  prefide  over  the  council  of  commerce, 
came  to  hear  of  it  :   they  commended  the  plan,  and  earneftly 
exhorted  him  to  enlarge  and  perfect  it.     He  complied :  but 
not  having  leifure  enough  to  do  it  of  himfelf,  by  reafon  of  his 
employ,  he  took  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis*  although  a  ca- 
non of  the  royaj  church  of  St.  Maur,  into  paxtnerfhip  with 
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kirn ;  and  they  labored  jointly  at  the  work,  James  after  two 
or  three  years  illnefs,  died  in  1 716,  leaving  it  unfiniflied  :  but 
Philemon  Lewis  brought  it' to  a  conclufion,  and  publifhed  it 
at  Paris  in  1723,  under  this  title,  Diflionnaire  Univerfel  du 
Commerce  :  in  two  volumes  folio. 

The  fame  Philemon  Lewis,  animated  by  the  favorable  re- 
ception given  publicly  to  this  work,  fpent  three  other  years  in 
making  it  more  compleat  and  perfect;  and  finifhed  a  third 
volume,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  the  two  former,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  1729.  This  wa6  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  September  1727.  This  Dictionary  upon  Com- 
merce has  been  univerfally  fpoken  of  as  a  very  excellent  work* 
Aline  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  in  Paris,  3  v6l.,  folio. 

in  1748. 

% 

SAVILE  (Sir  Henry)  a  moft  learjied  Englifhman, 
was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family,  and  born  at  Brad- 
ley near  Halifax  in  Yodtfhire,  tri^  30th  of  November  1549.' 
He  was  entered  of  Merron  college'  in  Oxford  in  156 1,  where 
[  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts^and  was  'chofen  fellow.  When  he  wood's  a- 
proceeded  matter  of  arts  in  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  'on  then.  Oxoa* 
the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy,  wfrich  procured  hirri  the  -reputation  vo ,  *" 
of  a  man,  wonderfully  (killed  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek 
language  :  In  the  former  of  which,  he  voluntarily  read  a  pub-* 
lie  ledure  in  the  univerfity  for  fome  time.  In  1578,  ,he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  other  countries  ;  where  diligently  im-'  ' 
proving  himfelf  in  all  ufeful  learning,  in  languages,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  became  a  moft  accomplifhed  gen- 
tleman. At  his  return,  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek 
tongue  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  efteem  and  like- 
ing  for  him.  In  1585,  he  was  made  warden  of  Mertbn  col- 
lege, which  he  governed  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great 
honor,  and  improved  by  all  the  means  he  could  with  riches 
and  good  letters.  In  1596,  he  was  chofen  provoft  of  Eton 
college  ;  which  fociety  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  fill  with  the 
moft  confiderable  and  learned  men,  among  whom  was  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales.  King  James  I,  upon  his  acceffion 
to  the  crown  of  England,  exprefled  a  particular  regard  for  him, 
and  would  havfc  preferred  him  either  in  church  or  ftate ;  but 
Sir  Henry  declined  it,  and  only  accepted  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood 
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hood  from  hi*  roajefly  at  Windfar  in  1604.  His  only  fon  dy- 
ing about  that  time,  he  devoted  his  fortune  thenceforth  £0  the 
promoting  of  learning* 

In  16 19^  he  founded  two  lectures  or  profeflbrfhjps,  one  irt 
geometry,  the  other  in  aftronomy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford :  which  he  endowed  with  a  (alary  of  160I.  a  year  each, 
bendes  a  legacy  of  600I.  for  purchafing  more  lands  for  the 
fame  ufe.  He  alio  furniihed  a  library  with  mathematical  books 
near  the  mathematical  fchool  for  the  ufe  of  his  profeflbrs  1 
and  gave  xool.  to  the  mathematical  cheft  of  his  own  appointing: 
adding  afterwards  a  legacy  of  40I.  a  year  to  the£amecbeft,tothe 
univerfity,  and  to  his  profeflbrs  jointly,  He  like  wife  gave  1 20I. 
towards  the  new-building  of  the  fchoofs ;  feveral  rare  ipanu- 
fcripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  a  good 
quantity  of  Geek  types  to  the  printing  prefs  at  Oxford.     Tfcis 

freat  and  extraordinary  man  died  at  Eton  college  the  19th  of 
chuary  1621-2,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  The 
univerfity  of  Oxford  paid  him  the  greateft  honors  poffible,  by 
having  a  public*  Speech  and  verfes  made  in  his  praife,  which 
were  published  foon  after  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Li- 
iiea  Savilii.  As  tohischara#er»  the  higheft  encomiums  are 
beftowed  on  hint)  by  all  the  learned  of  his  time  :  by  Ifaac  Ca- 
laubon,  Mercerus,  Marcus  Meibomius,  Jofeph  Scalier,  and 
cfpecially  the  learned  bifhop  Montagu ;  who,  in  his  Diatribse 
upon  Selden's  Hiftory  of  Tythes,  ftiles  him  " that  magazine 
"  of  learning,  whofe  memory  (hall  be  honorable  amongft  not 
€€  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous  for  ever." 

We  have  already  mentioned  feveral  noble  inftances  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  munificence  to  the  republic  of  letters :  in  the 
account  of  his  publications  many  more,  and  even  greater,  will 
appear.  In  1581,  he  obliged  the  world  with  an  Englifh  ver- 
fion  of,  1.  "Four  Books  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Taci- 
*(  tus,  and  the  Life  of  Agricola :  with  notes  upon  them," 
folio;  Dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The  notes  upon  this 
work  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Ifaac  Gruter,  and  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  1649,  in  f  2mo*  to  which  Mr.  Gruter 
,  Subjoined  a  treatife  of  our  author,  publifhed  in  1598  under 

this  title,  2.  A  View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or  Com* 
*'  mentaries  concerning  Roman  Warfare  :"  which  treaty 
loon  after  its  firft  appearance,  had  been  tranflated  into  Latin 
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.tyMarquardus  Freherus,  and  printed  at  Heidelberg  to  1601/ 
In  1596,  he  publifhed  a  collection  of  the  beft  ancient  writers* 
of  oar  Englifh  Hiftory,  intitled,  3.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scrip-* 
tares  poft  Bedana  praecipui,  ex  vetufttffimis  Codicibus  nunc 
prifflum  in  lucem  editi :  To  which  he  added  chronological 
tables  at  the  end,  from  Julius  Csefar  to  the  coming  in  of 
William  the  Conqueror.    4.  He  undertook  and  finifhed  a  fine 
edition  of  St.  Chryfoftom's  Works  in  Greek,  printed  A.  D. 
16J3,  in  eight  volumes  folio.      In  the  preface,  he  fays,  tfoat 
having  himfclfviftted,  about  twelve  years  before,  all  the  pub- 
lick  and  private  libraries  in  Britain  ;   and  copied  out  from      *    . 
thence,  whatever  he  thought  ufeful  to  his  defign  :   He  then 
fentfome  learned  men  into  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Eaft  ',  to  tranferibe  fuch  parts  as  he  had  not  already,  and  to 
collate  the  others  with  the  beft  manufcripts.     At  the  fame 
time,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  feveral  great  me,rt 
for  their  affiftance  ;  as  Thuanus,  Velferus,  Andraeas  Schottus, 
ikac  Cafoubon,   Fronto  Ducaeus,  Janus  Gruterus,  David 
.Hocfchehus,  &c     In  the  eighth  volume  are  inferted  Sir  Hen* 
tf  Savile's  own  notes,  with  thofe  of  other  learned  men.    The 
whole  charge  of  this  edition,  including  the  feveral  fums  paid  to 
learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding  out, 
transcribing,  and  collating  the  beft  manufcripts,  is  faid  to  have' 
amounted  to  no  left  than  800 d1.  but,  as  foon  as  it  was  finifhed, 
the  bifhops-  and  clergy  of  France  employed  Fronto  Ducasus, 
who  was  a  learned*  jefuit,  to  reprint  it  at  Paris  with  a  Latin 
tranflation.     This  edition  appeared  in  1621,  and  the  following 
years,  in  ten  volumes  folio ;    and  a  finer  edition  hath  been 
fiDce  put  out  by  Father" Montfauton  and  the  Benedidins,  at 
Paris  1718,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio.     In  1618,  he  publifhed 
a  Latin  work,  written  by  Thomas  Bradwardin,  archbifhop  of  A«*. 
Canterbury,  againft  Pelagius,  intitled,  5.  De  caufa  Dei  con-   sQSTOM% 
tra  Pelagutm,  &  de  vtrtute  caufarum  :  to  which  he  prefixed 
the  Life  of  Bradwardin.     In  1621,  he  publifhed  a  collection 
of  his  own  mathematical  leftures,  6.  Praele&iones  Tredecim 
to  prmcipium  Elementorum  Euclidis  Oxoniae  habitae,  4to. 
7.  Oratio  coram  Elizabeth^  Regina  Oxoniae  habita,  anno 
'59-S  Oxon  1658,  4to.     Publifhed  by  Dr.  Barlow  from  the 
original  in  the  Bodleian  Library.     8.    He  tranflated  into 
tain*.  King  James's  "  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.'* 
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He  left  feveral  manufcripts  behind  him,  written  at  the  com^ 
mand  of  king  James  ;  all  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  .Library. 
fere  wrote  notes  iikewife  upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his 
library,  particularly  of  Eufebius's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ;  which 
were  afterwards  ufed,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  Vale- 
rius, in  his  edition  of  that  work  in  1659.  There  are  four  of 
his  letters  to  Camden,  publifhcd.  by.  Or.  Thomas  Smith  a- 
mong  M  Camden's  Letters,"  printed  1691,  in  4to. . 

Sir  Henry  Sayile  had  a  younger  brother  Thomas  Savile, 
who  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  Meiton  college  Ox- 
ford in  1580 ;  afterwards  travelled  abroad  into  feveral  coun- 
tries ;  upon  his  return,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Eton  college ;  and 
died  at  London  the  12th  of  January  1592-3.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Camden ;  among  whofe  letters*  juft  mentioned*  there  are  fif- 
teen of  Mr.  Savile'a  to  him. 

SAUNDERSON    (Dr.  NichoXas)   an  llluftrious 

profeflbr  of  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 

and  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  was  born  in  January  1682,  at 

Thurlfton  near  Pennifton  in  Yorklhire ;  where  his  father,  be- 

TfceLife       fides  a  fmalr  eftate,  enjoyed  a  place  in  the  Excife.     When  he 

ur  of  pro-  \.  was  twelve  months  old,  he  was  deprived  by  the  fmall  pox,  not 

fcfibr  Saunr   only  of  his  fight,  but  of  his  eyes  alfo  5  for  they  came  away  in 

fried  to  hit     abfcefs  :  fo  that  he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and  colours, 

«<  Elements^   than  if  he  had  been  born  blind.     He  was  fent  early  to  the 

grimed  It*     free»fchool  at  Pennifton,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that 

Cambridge,    knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages;  which  heat 

itU°4to!  *    terwards  improved  fp  far  by  his  own  application  to  the  daf- 

fic  authors,  as  to  hear  the  works  of  Euclid,'  Archimedes,  and 

Diophontus,  read  in  their  original  Gredc.     As  foon  as  he  had 

gone  through  the  bufipefs  of  the  grammar-fchool, .  his  father, 

whofe  occupation  led  him  to  be  converfant  in  numbers,  began 

to  inftrud  him  in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic*     Here  it 

was  that  his  genius  firft  appeared  :   he  foon  became  able  to 

'  work  the  common  queftions,  to  make  long  calculations  by  the 

ftrength  of  his  memory,  and  to  form  new  rules  to  himfelf  for 

the  more'ready  folving  of  fuch  problems,  as  are  often  propbfed 

to  learners,  more  with  a  defign  to  perplex  than  to  inftrud. 

Atithe  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 

of 
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of  Richard  Weft  of  Underbank,  Efq;  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  a  lover  of  the  mathematics  :  who,  observing  Mr.  Saun- 
derfon's  uncommon  capacity,  took  the  pains  to  inftruS  him 
in  the  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  gave  him  every 
encouragement  in  his  power  to  the  profecution  of  thefefiudies. 
Soon  after,  he  grew  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nettleton,  who 
took  the  fame  pains  with  him  ;  and  it  was  to  thefe  gentlemen, 
that  Mr.  Saunderfon  owed  his  firft  inftitution  in.  the  mathe- 
matical fciences^  They  fumifhed  him  with  books,  and  often 
read  and  expounded  them  to  him ;  but  he  foon  furpafied 
his  maftejs,  and  became  fitter  to  teach,  than  learn  any  thing 
from  them. 

Our  author's  paffion  for  learning  growing  with  htm,  his  fa- 
ther encouraged  it ;  and  fent  him  to  a  private  academy  at 
Attercliff  near  Sheffield.  Logic  and  metaphyfics,  it  feems, 
made  up  the  principal  learning  of  this  fchool  i  the  former  be- 
ing chieHy  the  art  of  difputing  in  mood  and  figure,  a  dry  ftudy, 
converfant  only  in  words, .  the  latter  dealing  in  fuch  abftra& 
ideas,  as  have  not  the  obje&s  of  fenfe  for  their  foundation, 
were  neither  of  them  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  author  ; 
and  therefore  he  made  but  a  fhort  itay  here.  -He  remained 
fometime  after  in  the  country,  profecuting  his  ftudies  in  his 
own  way,  without  either  guide  or  affiftant :  indeed  he  needed 
no  other  than  a  good  author,  and  feme  pcrfon  that  could  read 
it  to  him  ;  being  able  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  abilities  to 
furmount  all  difficulties  that  might  occur.  His  education  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  his  father,  who  ' 
having  a  numerous  family  grew  uneafy  under  the  burden  :  his 
friends  therefore  began  to  think  of  fixing  him  in  foqie  way  of 
bufiaefs,  by  which  he  might  fuppor^  himfelf. .  His  own  incli- 
nation led  him  ftrongly  to  Cambridge  ;  but  the  expence  of  an 
education  there,  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  got  over.  At  laft, 
it  was  refolved  he  fhould  try  his  fortune  there,  but  in  a  way 
very  uncommon ;  not  as  a  fcholar  but  a  matter :  for  his  friends 
obferving  in  him  a  peculiar  felicity  in  conveying  his  ideas  to 
others,  hoped  that  he  might  teach  the  mathematics  with  credit' 
and  advantage,  even  in  the  univerfity ;  or  if  this  defign  fhould 
mifcarry,  they  promifed  themfelves  fuccefs  in  opening  a  fchool 
for  him  in  London. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  in  the  year  1707,  being  now  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  he  was  brought  to  Cambridge  by  Mrr  Jo£bua  Dunn, 
then  a- fellow-commoner  of  Chrrft*  College  ;  where  he  refided 
with  his  friend,  but  was  not  admitted  a  member  of  the  college. . 
The  fociety  were  much  pleafed  with  fo  extraordinary  a  gueft, 
allotted  him  a  chamber,  the  ufe  of  their  library,  and  indulged 
him  in  every  privilege,  that  could  be  of  advantage  to  him. 
Bat  many  difficultteaobnru&ed  his  defign :  he  was  placed  here 
without  friends,,  without  fortune,  a  young  man  untaught  him- 
felf,  to  be  a  teacher  of  philofophy  in  an  univerfity,  where  it 
then  reigned  in  the  greateft  perfection.     Mr.  Whifton  was  at 
this  time  in  the  mathematical  profeflbr's  chair,  and  read  lec- 
tures in  the  manner  propofed  by  Mr.  Saunderfon  ;  fo  that  an 
attempt-  of  this  kind  looked  like  an  encroachment  on  the? 
privileges  of  his  office :  but,  as  a  good-natured  man  and  an  en- 
courager  of  learning,  he  readily  confented  to  the  application  of 
friends,  made  in  behalf  of  fo  uncommon  a  perfon.  Mr.  Dunn 
had  been  very  afliduous  in  making  known  his  char ader ;  his 
fame  in  a  fliort  time  had  filled  the  univerfity ;  men  of  learning 
and  coriouty  grew  ambitious  and  fond  of  his  acquaintance ;  fo 
that  his  le£htre,  as  foon  as  opened,  .was  frequented  by  many, 
and  in  a  (hart  time  very  much  crowded.     The  Principia  Ma- 
thematica,  Optics,  and  Arithipetica  Univerfalis  of  Sir  Ifoac 
Nev/ton  were  the  foundation  of  his  le&ure ;  and  they  afforded 
a  noble  field  to  display  his  genius  in.      It  will  be  matter  of 
Airprtfe  to  many,  that  our  aurhor  ihould  read  lectures  in  op- 
tics, difcourfe  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  explain  the 
theory  of  vifion,  the  effefifc  of  glafies,  the  phaenomena  of  the 
rainbow,  and  other  obje&s  of  fight :  but  if  we  coftfider,  that 
this  fcience  is  altogether  to  be  explained  by  lines,  and  js  fub- 
jeSt  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  it  will  be  eafy   to  conceive, 
that  he  might  be'  a  mailer  of  thefe  fubjeds. 

As  Mr.  Saunderfon  was  inftru&ing  the  academical  youth 
in  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  it  was  n&t 
long  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  incomparable  au- 
thor, although  he  had  left  the  univerfity  (everal  years ;  ^mi ' 
enjoyed  his  frequent  con verfation  concerning  the  more  diffi-  - 
cult  parts  of  his  works.  He  lived  in  friendship  aHb  with  the 
moft  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age;  with  Halfey,  Cotes, 
De  Moivre,  •  &c.    Upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Whifton  from 

his 
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bis  profeflbHhip,  Mr,  Saundcrfon's  mathematical  merit  was 
univerfally  allowed  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  competi* 
tor,  that  an  extraordinary  ftep  was  taken  in  his  favor,  to  qua* 
lify  him  with  a  degree,  which  the  ftatutes  require.  Upon 
application  made  by  the  heads  of  colleges  to  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet  their  chancellor,  a  mandate  was  readily  granted  by  the 
queen,  for  conferring  on  htm  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  : 
upon  which  he  was  chofcnLucafianprofefibr  of  the  mathema* 
tics  in  November  171 1,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  all  the  while  inte- 
refting  himfelf  very  much  in  the  affair.  His  firft  performance, 
after  he  wasfeated  in  the  chair,  was  an  inauguration  fpeech 
made  in  very  elegant  Latin,  and  a  ftyle  truly  Ciceronian  ;  for 
he  was  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  Tully,  who  was  his  fa- 
vorite in  profe,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  were  in  verfe.  From 
this  time  he  applied  himfelf  dofely  to  the  reading  of  le&ures, 
and  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  his  pupils.  He  continued  a- 
mong  the  gentlemen  of  ChrhYs  college,  till  the  year  1723': 
when  he  took  a  houfe  in  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.i  Mr.  Dickons,  reftor  of  Boxworth  in 
Cambridgefhrre  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter.  In 
the  year  1728,  when  king  George  II  honoured  the  univerlity 
with  a  vifit,  he  was  pleafed  to  fignify  his  defire  of  feeing  fc> 
remarkable  a  perfon ;  and  accordingly  our  profeflbr  waited 
upon  his  majefty  in  the  fenate-houfe,  and  was  there  created 
dodor  of  laws  by  loyal  favor. 

Dr.  Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  ftrong  healthy  confuta- 
tion 5  but  being  too  fedentary,  and  conflantly  confining  him- 
felf to  the  houfe,  he  became  at  length  a  valetudinarian  of  a 
very  febrbutic  habit.  For  fome  years  he  frequently  com- 
plained of  a  numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1739,  ended  in  a  mortification  of  his  foot ;  when  his 
blood  being  in  a  very  ill  ftate,  no  art  or  medicines  were  able 
to  flop  its  progrefs.  He  died  the  19th  of  April,  in  the  57  th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  lies  buried  according  to  his  requeft  in  the 
chancel  at  Boxworth.  He  was  a  man  rather  to  be  admired 
than  lovefi.  He  had  much  wit  and  vivacity  in  converfation, 
fo  that  none  could  be  a  better  companion.  He  had  alfo  a 
great  regard  to  truth,  and  was  one  of  thofe  fincere  men,  who 
think  it  their  duty  to  (peak  it  at  all  times  :  and  therefore  his  fen- 
timents  oh  men  and  opinions,  bis  praifes  or  cenfures,  "his 

friend- 
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fricndfhip  or  difregard,  were  exprefled  without  partiality  or 
referve :  which,  as  muft  eafily  be  imagined,  would  raife  him 
up  many  enemies,  and  expofe  him  td  many  animofities.  He 
received  the  notice  of  his  approaching  death  with  great  calm- 
nefs  and'ferenity ;  and  after  a  fhort  filence,  refuming  life  and 
fpirit,  talked  with  as  much  compofure  as  ufual.  He  was  not 
fuppofed  to  entertain  any  great  notion  of  revealed  religion, 
yet,  we  are  told,  appointed  to  receive  the  facrament  the 
evening  before  his  death  ;  which  a  delirium  that  never  went 
off  prevented  him  from  doing. 

A  blind  man,  moving  in  the  fphere  of  a  mathematician, 
feems  a  phenomenon  difficult  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  hat 
excited  the  admiration  of  every  age,  in  which  it  has  ap- 
peared. Tully  mentions  it  as  a  thing  fcarce  credible  in 
his  own  matter  in  philofophy  Diodotus,  that  "  be  exerci- 
"  fed  himfelf  therein  with  more  affiduity,  after  he  became 
"  blind  ;  and  what  he  thought  next  to  impoffible  to  be  done 
"  without  fight,  that  he  profefled  geometry  ;  defcribing  his 
*'  diagrams  fo  exprefsly  to  his  fcholars,  that  they  could  draw 
"  every  line  in  its  proper  direction."  St.  Jerom  relates  a 
more  remarkable  inftance  in  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who, 
**  though  blind  from  his  infancy,  and  therefore  .ignorant  of 
"  the  very  letters,  appeared  fo  great  a  miracle  to  the  world, 
"  as  not  to  learn  logic,  but  geometry  alfo  to  perfection; 
"  which  feems  the  moft  of  any  thing  to  require  the  help  of 
"  fight/'  But,  if  we  confides  that  the  ideas  of  extended 
quantity,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  mathematics,  may 
as  well  be  acquired  from  the,  fenfe  of  feeling,  as  that  of 
fight 5  that  a  fixed  and  fteady  attention  is  the  principal  quali- 
fication for  this  ftudy ;  and  that  the  blind  are  by  neceffity 
mors  abftracted  than  others,  for  which  reafon  Democritus  is 
faid  to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  think  chore  in- 
tensely ;  we  (ball  perhaps  find  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is 
no  other  branch  of  fcience  more  adapted  to  their  cjrcum- 
ftaqces. 

It  was  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  that  Saunderfoo  acquired 
moft  of  his  ideas  at  firft  >  and  this  he  enjoyed  in  great  acute* 
nefs  and  perfection,  as  it  commonly  ^happens  to  the  blind) 
whether  by  the  gift  of  nature,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the 
neccffity  of  application.    Yet  he  cguid  no*,  as  .feme  have 

imagined, 
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imagined,  and  as  Mr.  Boyle  was  made  to  believe  of  a  blind 
riian  at  Maeftricht,  diftinguifli  colours  by  that  fenfe  ;  and 
having  made  repeated  trials,  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  pretend- 
ing to  impoflibilities.  But  he  could  with  great  nicety  and  ex- 
a&nefs  difcern  the  leaft  difference  of  rough  and  fmooth  in  a 
furface>  or,  the  lead  defe&  of  polifh.  Thus  he  diftinguiQied 
in  afet  of  Roman  medals  the  genuine  from  the  falfe,  though 
they  had  been  counterfeited  with  fuch  exaftnefs,  as  to  deceive 
a  connoifleur,  who  had  judged  by  the  eye.  His  fenfe  of  feel- 
ing was  very  accurate  alfo  in  diftinguifhing  the  leaft  variation 
in  the  atmofphere :  and  he  has  been  feen  in  a  garden,  when 
obfervations  have  been  making  on  the  fun,  to  take  notice  of 
every  cloud,  that  interrupted  the  obfervation,  almoft  as  juftly 
as  they  who  could  fee  it.  He  could  tell  when  any  thing  wad 
held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  parted  by  a  tree  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, provided  there  was  a  calm  air,  and  little  or  no  wind  : 
thefe  he  did  by  the  different  pulfe  of  the  air  upon  his  face. 

An  exa£t  and  refined  ear  is  what  fuch  are  commonly  blefled 
with,  who  are  deprived  of  their  eyes  :  our  profeflbr  was  per- 
haps inferior  to  none   in  the  excellence  of  his.     He  could 

.  readily  diftinguifli  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  note  j  and  by  his  per- 
formance on  the  flute,  which  he  had  learned  as  an  amufe- 
ment  in  his  younger  years,  difcovered  fuch  a  genius  for  ma- 
fic, as  if  he  had  cultivated  the  art,  would  have  probablv  ap- 
peared as  wonderful  as  his  (kill  in  the  mathematics.  By  his 
tyiicknefs  in  this  fenfe  he  not  only  diftinguifhed  perfons,  with 
whom  he  had  ever  once  converfed*  fo  long,  as  to  fix  in  his  me- 
mory the  found  of  their  voice,  but  in  fome  meafure  places 
alfo.  He  could  judge  of  the  fize  of  a  room,  into  which  hef 
was  introduced,  of  the  diftance  he  was  from  the  wall  j  and 
if  ever  he  had  walked  over  a  pavement  in -courts,  piazzas,  &c. 
which  reflected  a  found,  and  was  afterwards  conducted 
thither  again,  he  could  exaflly  tell  whereabouts  in  the  walk 
he  was  placed,  merely  by  the  riote  it  founded. 

There  was  fcarce  any  part  of  the  mathematics,  on  which 
he  had  not  wrote  fomething  for  the  ufe*of  his  pupils  :  but  he 
difcovered    no  intention  of  publifhing  any  of  his  works,  till 

!  the  year  1733.     Then  his  friends,   alarmed  by  a  violent  fe- 
ver that  had  threatened  his  life,  and  unwilling  that  his  la- 

,  hour's  fljould  be  loft  to  the  world,   importuned  him  to  fparcf 
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fome  time  from  his  le&ures,  and  to  employ  it  in  finifhing 
.  fome  of  his  works  ;  which  he  might  leave  behind  him,  as  a 
valuable  legacy  bpth  to  his  family  and  the  public.  He  yield- 
ed fo  far  to  thefe  intreaties,  as  to  compofe  in  a  fhort  time 
his  "  Elements  of  Algebra  -"  which  he  left  perfed,  and 
tranfcribed  fair  for  the  prefs.  It  was  publiflied  by  fubfcrip- 
tian  at  Cambridge  1740,  in  two  volumes  4-to;  with  a  good 
mezzotinto  print  of  the  author,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
character,  prefixed. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  this  account  of  Saunderfon, 
without  mentioning  the  profound  veneration  he  had  for  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  If  he  ever  differed  in  fentiment  from  any 
thing  in  Sir  Ifaac's  mathematical  and  philofophical  writings, 
upon  more  mature  confideration,  he  faid,  he  always  found 
the  miftake  to  be  his  own.  The  more  he  read  his  works, 
and  obferved  upon  nature,  the  more  reafon  he  found  to  ad- 
„  mire  the  juftnefs  and  care,  as  well  as  happinefs  of  expreffion, 
of  that  incomparable  philofopher.  He  has  left  fome  valuable 
comments  on  his  Principia,  which  not  only  explain  the  taore 
difficult  parts,  but  often  improve  upon  the  doctrines ;  and, 
though  far  fhort  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  what  he  would  him- 
felf  have  publiflied  on  the  fubjeft,  yet  they  might  be  no  un- 
acceptable prefent  to  the  public. 

SAVONAROLA  (  Jerom)  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  defcended  from  a  family  at  Padua,  and  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1452.  He  became  a, Dominican  friar  at  Bologna,  with- 
out the-  knowledge  of  his  parents,  in  1474;.  and  foon  grew 
famous  for  great  piety  and  learning.  His  fuperiors  employed 
him  in  teaching  phyfics  and  metaphyfics ;  but,  having  dis- 
charged that  employment  fome  years,  he  grew  weary  of 
thofe  vain  fubtilties,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
reading  pious  books,  and  efpecially  the  holy  fcriptures.  He 
was  employed  in  preaching  and  confeffions,  which  he  did 
with  great  afliduity.  He  was  knt  for  to  Florence  in  1492, 
to  prepare  Laurence  de  Medicis  for  death.  He  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  here  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  aufterity 
of  his  life,  and  by  the  fervency  of  his  preaching  :  by  which 
he  gained  fo  prodigious  a  reputation  and  afcendency  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  that  he  governed  it  foipc  years,  as  if  he 
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hi  befen  its  fovereign.  He  pretended  to  divine  revelations, 
and  many  from  thence  concluded  him  to  be  an  impoftor  and 
wicked  Tartufie :  but  this  is  no  proof,  many  a  madman  be* 
fides  Savonarola  having  really  and  Ancerely  believed  himfelf 
to  have  been  infpired  from  above.  It  is  certain,  that  he  did 
not  abound  in  the  wifdom  of  this  world, ,  if  this  wifdom  con- 
fills  in  a  regard  for  our  own  well-being ;  for  he  did,  what  no 
man  could  do  and  be  fafe.  In  (hort,  he  preached  with  great 
■zeal  and  eloquence,  even  in  Italy,  againft  the  corruptions 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  particularly  againft  the  flagitious 
life  and  pradices  of  pope  Alexander  VI :  who,  not  being  able  N 

to  filence  him,  condemned  him  to  be  hanged  and  burned  in 
1498,  which  punifhment  he  fuffered  with  the  greateft  con* 
ftartcy  and  devotion. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  to  promote  mo- 
rality arid  piety.  He  is  a  proper  example  to  prove  the  great 
power  of  religious  appearance  over  the  multitude  :  for  the  ef- 
feft  would  have  been  juft  the  fame  upon  the  people  of  Flo- 
rence, if  Savonarola  had  been  a  Tartufie  or  impoftor ;  which 
however,  notwithftanding  the  difputes  about  it,  there  is  no 
fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe.  John  Francis  Picus,  earl  of  Mi- 
rand  uk,  has  written  his  life. 
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S  AU  V,E  U  R  (Joseph)  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  La  Fleche  the  24th  of  March  1653.  He 
was  absolutely  dumb,  till  he  was  feven  years  of  age  ;  and  tomTlV. 
then  the  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  themfelves  fo  ef- 
fectually, but  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak  very 
llowly  and  deliberately.  From  his  infancy  he  difcovered  a 
turn  for  mechanics  ;  and  was  always  inventing  and  conftrudi- 
ing  Ibrtie  little  thing  or  other  in  that  way.  He  was  fent  to 
the  college  of  the  Jefuits  to  learn  polite  literature,  but  made 
very  little  progrefs  in  poetry  and  eloquence  :  Virgil  and  Ci- 
cero had  no  charms  for  him ;  but  he  read  with  greediness 
books  of  arithmetic. .  He  went  to  Paris  in  1670 ;  and  be- 
ing intended  for  the  church,  applied  to  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy, but  (iicceeded  no  better.  In  fhort,  mathematics  was 
the' only  ftudy  he  had  any  paffion  or  relifj^fbr,  and  this  he 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  fuccefs :  for,  during  his  cou/fe 
of  philofophy,  jbe  learned  the  fix  firft  books  of  Euclid,  in 
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the  compafs  of  one  month,  without  a  mafter.     As  he  had 
an  impediment  in  his  voice,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Bofluet, 
at  that  time  bifhop  of  Condom,  to  apply  himfelf  to  phyfic : 
but  this  was  utterly  againft  the  inclination  of  an  uncle,  from 
whom  he  drew  all  his  refources,  who  was  ftrongly  fet  upon 
his  being  a  divine.     At  length,  purfuing  bis  favorite  fcience, 
he  refoived  to  teach  it  for  his  fupport ;  and  fo  foon  became 
the  mathematician  a  la  mode,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  he 
had  prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.     He  had  not  yet  read  the 
geometry  of  Defcartes  5  but  a  foreigner  of  the  firft*  quality 
r     defiring  to  be  taught  it,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  an 
inconceivably  fmall  fpace  of  time.     Baflbt  being  a  fashionable 
game  at  that  time,  the  marquifs  of  Dangeau  aflced  him  for 
fome  calculations  relating  to  it,  which  gave  fuch  fatisfadion, 
that  Sauveur  had  the  honor  to  explain  them  to  the  king  and 
queen.     This  was  in  1678  :  in  1681,  he  went  to  ChantilK 
with  Mariotte  to  make  fome  experiments  upon  the  waters 
there.     In  1686,  he  was  made  mathematical  profeflbr  of  the 
royal  college  :  and  in  1696,  admitted  a  member  of  the  aca- 
•demy  of  fciences.    He  was  known  and  efteemed  by  the  prince 
of  Conde.     He  conceived  a  defign  of  wf iting  a  treatife  upon 
fortification  ;  and,  in  order  to  join  practice  with  theory,  went 
to  the  fiege  of  Mons  in  1691,  where  he  continued  all  the 
while  in  the  trenches :  he  made  the  tour  alfo  of  Flanders 
with  this  view.     At  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  a  pen- 
ik>n.:   He  died  in  July,  1716.    He  was  twice  married.   The 
■fifft  time  he  took  a  very  Angular  precaution ;  for  he  would 
not  fee  the  woman,  till  he  had  been  with  a  notary  to  have 
*he  conditions,  he  intended  to  infift  on,  reduced  into-  a  written 
■form ;  for  fear  the-  fight  of  her  fhould  not  leave  him  enough 
<mafter  of  himfelf.     This  was  acting  very  wifely,  and  like  a 
'true  mathematician :   who  always  proceeds  by  rule  and  line, 
and  makes  his  calculations,  when  his  head  is  cool.     He  had 
•children  by  both  his  wives  ;  and  by  the  latter  a  fon,  who, 
Kke  himfelf,  was  dumb  for  the  feven  firft  years  of  his  life. 
His  writings,  which  confift  of  pieces  rather  than  fet  works, 
*are  all  inferred  in  the  memoires  of  the  academy  of  fciences : 
the  principal  of  them  is,  Principes  d'Acouftique  &  de  Mu- 
♦fique,  ou  Syfteme  general  des  intervalles  des  fons,  &  foa  ap- 
plication a  tous  les  fyftemes  &  inftrumeus  dd  Mufique,  1701. 
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For  although  Sauveur  is  faid  to  have  had  neither  voice  nor 
ear,  yet  this  was  his  favorite  fcience  ;  which  undoubtedly  was 
owing  to  its  affording  him  matter  for  fine  and  deep  refearches 
in  his  own  way. 

SAXE  (Maurice  Count  de)  marfhal-general  of  the 
French  armies,  and  duke-ele&  of  Courland  and  Semigallia, 
was  born  at  Drefden  the  19th  of  O&ober  1696.     He  was'  LtfeofSaxe 
natural  fon  of  Frederic  Auguftus  II,  ele&or  of  Saxony,  king  Els  "ReJe- 
of  Poland,  and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  by  Aurora  countefs  "  «cs  >  <>*•, 
Konigfmarc,  youngeft  lifter  of  Philip  count  Konigfmarc,  « conccrn- 
who  was  defcended  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  Sweden  5  and  "  ins the 

«  Art  of 

who  fell  a  facrifke  for  an  alledgcd  intrigue  with  the  princets  «  war," 
of  Zell.  Count  Saxe  difcovered  an  early  genius  for  warlike  Edin.  1759, 
exercifes,  neglecting  every  ftudy  but  that  of  war.  He  Cul- 
tivated no  foreign  language  but  French,  as  if  lje  had  fore* 
feen  that  France  would  one  day  bec6me  his  country,  in 
which  he  would  rife  to  the  higheft  military  honours*.  He 
accompanied  the  king  his  father  in  all  his  Polifli  campaigns* 
and  began  to  ferve  in  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1708,  when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  gave 
pregnant  proofs  of  an  enterprifing  genius.  He  afterwards 
ferved  in  the  War  againft  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  and  wa9 
made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe.  He  entered  into  the 
imperial  fervice  in  1717,  and  made  feveral  campaigns  in  Hun- 
gary againft  the  Turks  ;  in  which  he  behaved  with  the  great- 
eft  bravery,  and  thereby  attracted  the  regard  of  prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy,  the  moft  illuftrious  captain  of  his  time.  In 
1720,  he  vifited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  obtained  a 
brevet  of  camp-marfhal  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  re- 
gent of  that  kingdom.  Two  years  after,  he  purchafed  the 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment  of  Spar,  and  gradually  rofe  in  mi- 
litary honours,  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  marfhal- 
general. 

While  the  count  was  refiding  In  France,  the  ftates  of 
Courland,  forefeeing  that  their  duchy  would  one  day  be  with- 
out a  head,  duke  Ferdinand,  the  laft  male  of  the  family  of 
Ketler,  being  valetudinary,  and  likely  to  die  without  iflue, 
were  prevailed  on,  by  foreign  influence,  to  chufe  the  count 
to  be  their  fovereign.     The  minute  of  election  was  figned 
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by  th£  ftates  of  Mittaw,  the  capital  of  Courland,  on  the  5th 
of  July  1726.     But  this  ele&ion  having  been  vigoroufly  opr 
pofed  by  the  court  of  Ruffia,   and  alfo  by  the  republic  of 
Poland,    upon  both  of  which  the  duchy  was  dependent  j   he 
could  never  make  good  his  pretenfions ;   fo  that*  upon  the 
death  of  duke  Ferdinand  in  1736,  count  Biron,  a  gentleman 
of  Danifli  extraction,  in  the  fervice  of  Ruffia,.  was  preferred 
before  him.     When  a  war  broke  out  in  Germany,  upon  the 
death  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  our  count's  father;  he  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Berwick,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  fent  into  that  country,  and  behaved  with  un- 
paralleled bravery.    When  troubles  broke  out  in  the  fame 
quarter*  upon  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI,  he 
was  employed  in  the  French  army  fent  into  the  empire,  to 
fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria ;  and  had  no 
irjconfiderable  hand  in  ftorming  Prague  :  by  means  of  which 
he  acquired  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  that  unfortunate 
prince.     When  an  invafion  of  Great  Britain  was  projected 
by  the  court  of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  1744,  in  .favour 
pi  Charles-Edward,  the  pretender's  eldeft  fon,  be  was  ap  - 
pointed  to  .command  the  French  troops  to  be  employed  on 
that  occafion.     Both  the  young  pretender  and  the  count  had 
come  to  Dunkirk  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the  intended  ex* 
pedition ;  but  the  deiign  was  fruftrated  by  a  furiptts  florrn, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  fleet.     France  having,  foon 
after  that  event*  declared  war  againft  Great  Britain,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  arid  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  marfhal  of 
^France.     In  this  high  ftation  he  had  full  room  to  difplay  his 
great  abilities.      Succefs  crowned  all  his  enterprifes;    and 
every  town  he  invefted,  was  obliged  to  fubmitto  his  victorious 
arms.     During  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  beat  the  allies  in 
feveral  battles,  and  made  himfelf  msuter  of  the  whole  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  with  a  good  part  of  Dutch   Brabant.     Such 
eminent  fervices  procured  him  an  aft  of  naturalization  by  the 
king  of  France,  in  April  1746;  in  January  following,  he 
wasraifcd  to  the  rank  of  marfhal-general,  an  office  which 
had  been  vacant  for  many  years;  and  in  January  1 748,  he 
was  conftituted  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
large  revenue  annexed. 

After 
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After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1 748,  mar- 
flu]  Saxe,  covered  with  glory,  and  loaded  with  the  king's 
bounties,  retired  to  Chambord  in  France,  where  he  fpent  his 
time  in  various  employments  and  amufements.     But  being 
feized  with  a  fever  on  the  21ft  of  November  1750,   he  died 
on  the  30th  of  that  month.     His  corpfe  was  interred  on  the 
8th  of  February  following,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Strafburg.     All  France  lamented 
his  death.     The  king  was  at  the  charge  of  his  funeral,  and 
exprefled  the  greateft  concern  for  the  lots  of  a  man,  who 
had  raifed  the  glory  of  his  arms  to  the  higheft  pitch.     By  his 
will,  which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  1,  1748,  he  dire&ed 
that^ "  his  body  fhould  be  buried  in  lime,  if  that  could  be 
w  done;  .that,  in  a  fhort  time,  nothing  more  of  him  might 
"  remain  in  the  world,  but  his  memory  among  his  friends.'* 
This  dire&ion,  however,  was  not  complied  with  :   for  his 
corpfe  was  imbalmed,   and  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered  with  one 
of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.     His  heart  was  put  into  a 
fdver-gilt  box,  and  his  intrails  into  another  coffin.     He  was 
bred  a  Proteftarit,  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion,  under  the  eye 
of  the  countefs  his  mother :  and  no  worldly  consideration 
could  ever  induce  him  to  change  his  religion.     He  had  un- 
happily, like  his  royal  father,  early  engaged  in  a  feries  of 
amorous  adventures  ;  and  feveral  natural  children  were  the 
fruits  of  his  vagrant  amours.    Though  he  had  been  prevailed 
on  by  his  mother,  to  marry  Vi&oria  countefs  of  Lobin,  a 
lady  of  diftinguifhed  birth  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a 
child  or  two,  whp  died  in  their  infancy  ;  yet  a  coldnefs  hav- 
ing arifen  between  them,  the  marriage  was  diflblved,  on  ac- 
count of.  adultery  committed  by  the  count,  with  a  defign  to 
procure  a  divorce  j  and  he  never  afterwards  married.     The 
marfhal  was  a  man  of  a  middling  ftature,  but  of  a  robuft 
conftitution  and  extraordinary  ftrength.     To  an  afped  noble, 
fweet  and  martial,  he  joined  the  interior  qualities  of  a  mod    • 
excellent  heart.     Affable,  and  affe&ed  with  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  he  was  great  and  generous,  even  more  than  his 
fortune  would  permit.     On  his  death-bed  he  was  very  peni- 
tent for  his  lewd  practices,  and  reviewed  the  errors  of  his 
life  with  extreme  remorfe. 
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His  "Reveries,  or  Memoirs  concerning  the  Art  of  War,* 
together  with  other  fmall  pieces,  were  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
and  published  at  London  in  175  7 >  4to ;  and  republifhed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1759)  8vo. 

SC  ALA  (Barthelemi)  an  Italian,  eminent  as  a 
ftatefman  and  man  of  letters,  when  letters  were  juft  reviving 

Njceron        'n  Europe,  was  born  about  the  year  1424,  fome  fay   1430. 

Tpm.  jx.  He  was  only  the  fon  of  a  miller  -9  but  going  early  to  Flo- 
rence, he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Cofmo  de  Medici?,  who, 
obferving  uncommon  parts  in  him  and  a  turn  for  letters,  took 
him  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him  an  education.  He 
ftudied  the  law ;  and  taking  a  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty, 
frequented  the  bar.  After  the  death  of  Cofmo  in  1464,  Pe- 
ter de  Medicis  (hewed  the  fame  regard  for  him  :  and  Scala, 
through  his  means,  was  trufted  by  the  republic  in  the  moft 
important  negotiations,  and  in  the  management  of  the  niceft 
affairs.  In  147 1,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  on 
him  and  his  defcendants  ;  and  the  year  after  he  obtained  Let- 
tres  de  npblefle  :  he  was  then  fecretary  or  chancellor  of  the 
republic.  In  1484,  the  Florentines  fent  a  folemn  embafly 
to  ^nnocent  VIII,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  being  raifed  to 
the  pontificate  :  when  Scala,  being  one  of  the  fix  deputed  to 
go,  delivered  a  fpeech  fo  very  pleafing  to  the  pope,'  that  he 
was  made  by  him  a  knightof  the  golden  fpur,  and  fenator  of 
Rome.  In  i486,  he  was  made  holy-ftandard-bearer  to  the 
republic.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1497,  and  left  among  q- 
ther  children  a  daughter,  named  Alexandria,  who  afterwards 
/  became  famous  for  her  learning  and  fkill  irt  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues. 

While  he  lived,  was  publifiied  the  abovementioned  fpeech 
*  to  pope  Innocent,  another  fpeech , which  he  made  as  chancel- 
lor  of  Florence,  pro  Imperatoriis   militaribus  fignis  d  and  is 
Coriilaiuio  Sfortiae  Irnperatori  in  1481,   and  Apologia  contra 
.    '       vituperatores  civitatis  Florentine  1496  in"  folio.     His  pofthu- 
mous  works  are  four  books,  de  Hiftoria  Florenttna,  and  Vita 
di  Vitaliatni  Borromeo  >  both  printed  at  Rome  in  1677,  4t0, 
This  hiftory  of  the  Florentine  republic  was  written  in  twenty 
books,  and  depofited  In  the  Medicean  library  ;  but  as  only  four 
of  thefe  bocks  and  part  of  a  fifth,  were  digefted  and  finifhed,  no 
pore  were  thought  fit  to  fee  the  light.     Some  few  of  his  let- 
ter? 
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ters  have  been  publifhed  ;  and  there  arc  eight  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Politian,  with  whom  Scala,  as  appears  from  ttiecdr- 
refpondence,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  variance.  Politian 
treated  him  politely  at  firft,  but  afterwards  loft  his  temper  a 
little.  He  probably  defpifed  him  the  more,  for  being  his  fu- 
perior  in  every  thing  but  letters.  Erafmus  alfo  has  not  pafled 
a  very  favorable  judgment  on  him:  he  reprefefits  him  as  a  • 
Ciceronian  in  his  ftile. 

His  daughter  Alexandria  became  the  wife  of  Manillas  ?   see  MA- 
whofe  reafon  for  marrying  her,  according  to  Paul  Jovius$   RUIXUS. 
Was,  that  he  was  defirous  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  In  Elogiis. 
of  the  Latin  tongue  :  but  if  we  believe  her  hufband,  {he  was 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  virtue,  as  well  as  wit  and 
learning ;  for  fuch  he  describes  her  in  his  poems.     She  died 
in  1506. 

SCALIGER  ( Julius  Cms ar)  was defcended  from 
the  princes  of  Verona,  if  we  may  believe  what  his  fon  Jo* 
feph  afTerts,  in  his  epiftle  to  Janus  Doufa  de  vetuftate  gentb 
Scaligeranae ;  but  this  is  generally  not  believed,  but  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  puff  of  the  Gens  Scaligerana,  meaning  Julius 
and  Jofeph,  who  were  as  remarkable  for  great  vanity,  as  they 
were  for  very  great  parts  and  ftill  greater  learning.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Julius  was  the  fon  of  Benedi&  Scaligcr,  who  com- 
manded for  feventeen  years  the  troops  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary ;  and  was  born  at  Ripa,  a  caftle  in  thjB  ter- 
ritory of  Verona,  the  23d  of  April  1484.  He  learned  the  Nicemn,  , 
firft  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his  own  country,  having  mtSros* 
for  his  preceptor  John  Jocundus  of  Verona  ;  and,  at  twelve  tom.XXHL 
years  of  age,  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He  ferved  that  emperor  feven- 
teen years,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  valor  and  dexterity  in  Te- 
veral  expeditions,  in  which  he  attended  his  mafter.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  151 2,  in  which  he  loft  his  fa- 
ther and  brother  Titus :  he  conveyed  their  bodies  to  Fer- 
rara,  where  his  mother  redded,  who  fome  time  after  died 
with  griefT 

His  father  dying  in  narrow  circurtiftances,  he  found  him- 
felf very  foon  in  great  neceflity  ;  upon  which  he  refolved  to 
enter  into  the  Francifcan  order.     For  this  purpofe  he  went 

to 
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to  Bologne,  where  he  applied  himfelf  vigoroufly  to  ftudy,  ef- 
ptcially  to  logic  and  Scotas's  divinity  ;  but,  changing  his 
mind  with. regard  to  becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again, 
and  fervcd  feme  time  in  Piedmont.  Aphyfician,  whom  he 
knew  at  Turin*  perfuaded  him  to  ftudy  phyfic ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  profecuted  it  at  his  leifure-hours,  while  he  was  in  the 
army  ;  he  likewifc  learned  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he 
had  been  intirely  ignorant  till  then.  At  laft  the  pains  of  the 
gout  determined  him,  at  forty  year?  of  age,  to  abandon  a 
military  life,  a*d  to  devote  himfelf  intirely  to  the  profeffion 
of  phyfic.  He  had  indeed  already  acquired  uncommon  drill 
in  it  $  fo  that  the  biihop  of  A  gen,  being  indifpofed,  and  ap- 
prehending feme  n^ed  of  aphyfician  in  his  journey  to  his  dio- 
ce&,  befought  Scaliger  to  attend  him.  Scaliger  consented, 
upon  condition.that  he  fhould  not  flay  at  Ageii  above  eight 
days  :  however  this  mighty  man,  now  forty-two,  fell  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  thirteen ;  and,  becaufe  her  parents  would  not 
confent  to  his  having  her,  on  account  of  her  youth,  ftayed 
at  Agen  in  order  to  marry  her.  He  married  her,  three  years 
after,  in  1529  ;  lived  with  her  twenty-nine  years  ;  and  had 
fifteen  children  by  her,  feven  of  whom  furvived  htm*  She 
was  a  lady  of  good  family* 

It  was  after  his  fettlement  at  Agen,  that  he  began  to  apply 
himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  ftudies.  He  learned  the  French  tongue 
at  his  firft  coming,  which  he  fpoke  perfectly  well  in  three 
months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Gafcort,  Ita- 
lian, Spanifli,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Sclavonian.  The 
chief  objeft  of  his  purfuits  was  learning  :  the  practice  of  phy- 
fie  was  what  he  fupported  himfelf  by*  It  is  probable,  that 
he  bad  taken  a  doctor's  degree  in  this  faculty  at  Padua ;  for 
the  letters  of  naturalization,  which  were  granted  him  by 
Francis  I,  in  1528,  give  him  this  title  ;  though  they  fay  no- 
thing, as  fome  have  obferved,  of  his  defcent  from  the  princes 
of  Verona,  which  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done,  had 
that  defcent  been  clear.  He  did  not  begin  to  publifh  any  of 
his  works,  till  he  was  forty-feven  years  of  age j  but  he  foon 
repaired  the  time  he  had  loft,  and  fhortly  gained  a  great  name 
in  the  republit  of  letters.  Study  and  the  composition  of 
books  employed  him  till  his  death;  which  was  occafioned  by 
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a  retention  of  urine,  and  happened  the  21ft  of  Oftober  1558. 
His  epitaph  was,  Julii  Csefaris  Sealigeri  quod  fuit. 

His  fen  Jofeph  has  defcribed  him,  as  a  man  with  many  S^T^ 
excellent  qualities  bpth  of  body'and  mind  :  tall,  well-made,  Ugeraa*. 
of  a  noble  and  venerable  air,  and  very  ftrong  and  a&ive 
even  to  old  age  ;  of  amazing  fagacity,  infomuch  that  he  could 
divine  die  natures  and  manners  of  men  from  their  looks; 
of  a  prodigious  memory;  firrgularly  aver je  to  lying,  and  of 
fuch  charity,  that  his  houfe  was  a  kind  of  ho'fpital  to  the  in- 
digent and  diftreffed.     Thefe  good  qualities,  however,  which 
bis  fon  attributes  to  him,  were  greatly  tarn  idled  by  fome  that 
Fere  not  fo  good,  and  yet  notorious  to  all  the  world :   we 
mean,  an  infuppqrtable  pride  and  vanity,  with  a  criticizing 
and  petulant  humour,  which  made  him  throw  out  the  moft 
outrageous  and  injurious  language  againft  all,  who  did  not 
think  as  he  thought,  nor  adored  his  productions  as  he  adored 
them.    His  treatment  of  Erafmus   was  inexcufable.     This 
great  man,  in  a  piece  intitled,  Ciceronianus*  Jive  de  opt i mo 
dicendi  gentry  had  ridiculed  with  irrefiftible  force  of  wit  and 
reafoa,  certain  of  the  Jearned  in  Italy,  who  would  allow 
no  expreffians  to  be  pure  latinity,    but  what  were  to  be 
found  in  Cicero  \  and  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  criticife  the 
ftyle  of  the  Roman  orator,  for  whom  neverthelefs  he  had 
the  profoundeft  veneration.     This  provoked  Scaliger,  whofe 
seal  for  Cicero  put  him  upon  publifhing  two  orations  in  his 
i  defence;  in  which  he  loaded  Erafmus  with  all  the  contu^ 
I  raeiy  and  reproachful  language,   that  ill  -mannered  fpleen  and 
i  paffipn  could  fuggeft.     He  made  fome  atonement,  by  revpent- 
•  ingof  what  he  had  done;  for  upon  the  death  of  Erafmus,  * 

I  which  happened  while  the  fecond  oration  was  printing,  that  * 

is,  m  1^536,  Scaliger  wrote  a  poem,  wherein  he  exprefled 
great  grief  at  his  dying  before  they  were  reconciled,  and 
fbewed  a  willingnefs  to  acknowledge  his  great  virtues  and 
merit. 

In  the  mean  time  Scaliger,  with  all  his  faults,  was  cer- 
tainly a  moft  uncomman  man;  and  if  in  his  literary  pro- 
ductions great  numbers  of  errors  have  expofed  him  to  cri- 
tkifm  and  correction,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  did  not  v 
apply  himfelf  in  good  earneft  to  letters,  till  he  was  more  than 
forty  years  of  age.     His  principal  works  are,  Exercitationes 
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contra  Cardamim  de  Subtilitate  ;  De  caufis  linguae  Latin*  j 
Poetices  libri  feptem  ;  Poemata  ;  Epiftolae  5  and  Commen- 
taries upon  feveral  ancient  authors,  Theophraftus,  Ariftotle, 
and  Hippocrates,  or  rather  upon  fome  works  of  thefe  authors 

SCALIGER  (Joseph  Justus)  fon  of  Julius  Cae- 
Vktron,       far  Scaliger,  was  born  at  Agen  the  4th  of  Auguft  1540; 
— Heinfii       an<^  at  ekven  years  %of  age,  was  fent  with  two  of  his  bro- 
OntwBts      thers  to  the  college  of  Bourdeaux.     He  learned  the  elements 
JMfephi"^     °f  tne  Latin  tongue,  and  continued  there  for  three  years; 
when  the  plague,  coming  to  the  place,  obliged  him  tor  return 
home  to  his  father,  who  himfelf  took  care  of  his  ftudies. 
He  required  of  him  every  day  a  fhort  declamation  upon  fome 
hiftorical   fubjexSr,    and  made  him  tranferibe  fome   poems, 
which  he  himfelf  had  compofed.     This  laft  employ  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  infpired  him  with  a'taftc  and  inclination  for 
poetry ;  which  he  cultivated  fo  heartily,  that   he;  wrote  a 
tragedy  upon  the  ftory  of  Oedipus,  before  he  was  fcveriteen 
years  of  age.     His  father  dying  in  1558,  he  went  to  Paris 
the  year  following,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  to  the 
"Greek  language  j    and  for  this  purpofe  attended  the  lectures 
of  Turnebus  for  two  months.     But   finding,  that  in  the 
wfual  courfe  he  IhouJd  be  a  long  while  in  gaining  his  point, 
ke  ffiut  himfelf  up- in  his  clofet,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  n£ 
mafter  but  himfelf;  and  having  haftily  run  over  the  Greek 
conjugations,  began  to  read  Homer  with  a  translation,  and 
underftood  him  perfectly  in  a  fhort  time.    From  this  reading 
he  formed  to  himfelf  a  grammar;  then  proceeding  to  the 
other  Greek  poets,  and  next  to  the   hiftorians  and  orators, 
he  gained  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the 
language.     He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  He- 
brew tongue,  which  he  teamed  by  himfelf  with  great  facility: 
he  had  a  particular  talent  for  learning  languages,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  well  fkilled  in  no  lefs  than  thirteen.     He  made 
the  fame  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  and  in   every  branch  of 
literature,  fo  that  he  at  length  obtained  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  mod  learned  man  of  his  age.;  and  perhaps  he  was  the 
moft  learned  man,  that  any  age  has  produced.     His  life* was 
a  fife  of  fevere  application  to  letters,  fo  that  there  is  very 
little  tor  a  biographer  to  fay  of  it.     In  1 59 3,  he  was  invited 
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the  Ufliverfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  honorary  profeflbr  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  there  :    upon  which  occafion,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  we  read  in  the  Menagiana,  Henry  IV  of  France  t«.  MVm 
tFeated  him  with  great  coldnefs  and  negled.     Scaliger  had 
determined  to  accept  the  offer ;  and  waiting  upon  the  king 
to  acquaint  him  with   his  journey,  and  the  occafion  of  it, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Scaliger,  faid  his  majefty,  the  Dutch  want  to 
"  have  you  with  them,  and  to  allow  y£u  a  good  (Upend  :  I 
"  am  glad  of  it  :"  arid  then  fuddenly  turning  the  difcourfe, 
afked  him,  u  Is  it  true,  that  you  travelled  from  Paris  to 
"Dijon,    without  going  to  ftool"?   The  ftanders-by  were 
Airprifed  ;   for  they  expe&ed  to  have  feen  the  greater!:  fcho- 
Jar  in  the  world,  and  confequently  great  ornament  of  hit 
country,   treated  with  more  ceremony   and  refpe&.      But 
Henry  IV  had  no  notion  at  all  of  learning  or  learned  men  5 
and  if  he  had  had,  might  poffibly  not  have  been  convinced, 
.that  great  learning  can  atone  for  greater  pride,  infolence,  and 
vanity;  and  fo  might  behave  in  that  manner,  purpofely  to 
tumble  and  mortify  Scaliger,  who  poflefied  them  all  abun- 
dantly.    He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he.  (pent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ;  .and  died  there  of  a  dropfy,  the  21ft  of  January 
1609,  without  having  been  ever  married.     He  was  a  maa 
of  perfect  fobriety  of  manners,  and  whofe  whole  time  wa* 
fpent  in  ftudy.     He  had  as  great  parts  as  his  father,  and  infi- 
nitely greater  learning,  having  been  trained  to  it  from  his  in- 
fancy, which  his  father  had  not :   but  then  he,  had  the  fame 
vauvgjtariogs  and  malevolent  fpirit,  which  difpofed  him  to 
contemn,   and  upon  every  occafion  to  abufe,  ail  mankind. 
And  though  Ovid  has  (aid,  that  the  culture  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and.  the  liberal  arts,  has  a  tendency  to. civilize  and  foftea 
human  pature, 


Ingenuas  didicifle  fldeliter  arte?, 


Emollit  mores  ;  nee  ftnit  efJe  feros. 

» 

Yet  were,  we  to  judge  by  the  effe£b  it  had  on  thefe  two  he- 
roes in  letters,  for  fuch  they  certainly  were,  we  {hould  con- 
clude it  more  likely  to  make  us  greater  favages  in  our  civili- 
sed* than  we  fhould  have  been  in  our  natural  ftate.  It  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  Scaliger  the  father  lived  and  died  in 

the 
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Ste  GentU     *e  c'lurc'1  °^  R°me  :   but  t*lc  **»  embraced  the  principles  of 
ScaUgcrana.   Luther,  and  relates,  that  his  father  alfo  had  intentions  of 
doing  fo. 

The  Works  of  Jofeph  Scaliger  are  very  numerous  and  va- 
rious :  but  his  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum*  printed 
at  Paris  1583  in  folio,  is  his  greateft  performance.  It  con- 
tains a  vaft  extent  of  learning ;  and  three  things  are  obferved 
in  it,  peculiar  to  Scaliger.  The  firft  is,  that  having  great 
fkitt  in  the  oriental,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  a  prodigious  knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  writers, 
he  collected  every  thing,  which  might  ferye  to  eftablifli  Aire 
%  principles  of  chronology,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  divers  re- 
markable events.  The  fecond,  that  he  was  the  firft1,  who  un- 
dertook to  form  a  compleat  fyftem  of  chronology  ;  or  to  lay 
down  certain  principles,  on  which  hiftory  might  be  digefted 
into  exa&  order.  The  third,  that  he  invented  the  Julian 
period ;  which  is  fo  exceedingly  neceffary  to  chronologcrs, 
that  without  it  all  their  labours  would  be,  if  not  ufelefs,  at 
leaft  very  knotty  and  difficult.  Scaliger,  who  had  always  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  own  productions,  imagined,  that  he  had 
in  this  work  carried  chronology  to  intire  perfedion,  and  that 
his  determinations  would  be  irreverfible  :  but  th«  fciences  do 
not  attain  perfection  at  once ;  and  the  ertors,  which  Peta* 
vius  and  others  have  difcovered  in  this  work,  4kew  in  this 
inftance  that  they  do  not.  Neverthelefs*  he  has  been  filled 
the  father  of  chronology  ;  and  perhaps  his  Thefaurus  Tern-  - 
£orum,  compledens  Eufebii  Pamphili  Chronic©**,  cum  Ifa- 
gogicis  Chronologias  Canonibus,  in  which  he  has  corrected 
and  reformed  piany  things  in  his  Opus  de  Emendatione  Tern* 
porum,  may  give  him  a  fufficiem  claim  to  the  title.  Ttife 
beft  edition  of  de  Emendatione  Temporum  iscdtef  of  Gene- 
va  1609,  in  folio;  of  the  Thefaurus  Temporum  that  of 
Amfterdam  1658,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

He  wrote  notes  and  animadverfions  upon  almbft  all  the 

Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  thofe  upon  Varro  de  Lingua  La- 

ToffiiEpift.   tina  were  written  by  him  at  twenty  years  of  agfe.     QeteiS 

liJLlUa.  Voffius   obferves,  that  his  conjeftures  are   too  bold  J  and 

mentions,  how  Peter  Vi&oriiis  faid,  that  Scaliger  wfesr  born 

*r^^u«dc  to  corrupt  the  ancients,  rather  than  to  corred  thfctti,    *«  I 

Kqu^Ss  let-  "  know  not,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  whether  we  may  not  fay,  that 
trcs,  for  «<  Scaliger 
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"  Scaligcr  had  too  much  wit  and  learnings  to  write  a  good 
"  commentary  :  for  by  having  too  much  wit,  he  difcovered 
•<  in  the  authors  he  commented  on  more  fine  fentiment  and 
"genius,  than  they  really  had;  and  his  profound  learning 
"  was  the  occafion  of  his  feeing  a  thoufand  connexions  be- 
"  tween  the  fentiments  of  a  writer  and  fome  rare  point  of  an- 
"  tiquity  ;  and  upon  that  foundation,  imagining  his  author 
"  intended  to  allude  to  it,  corrected  the  pafTage  :   unlefs  we 

a  ch6ofe  to  believe,  that  his  defire  to  explain  an  obfeure 

>• 

c<  point  of  learning,  unknown  to  other  critics,  induced  him 
"  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  paf- 
"  fage.  However  that  be,  his  commentaries  are  full  of  bold, 
"  ingenious,  and  very  learned  conjectures  ;  but  it  is  not  at 
"  all  probable,  that  the  ancients  ever  thought  of  what  he 
"  makes  them  fay.  A  perfon  who  has  genius  departs  as 
"  much  from  their  fenfe,  as  one  who  has  none ;  and  we 
"  ought  not  to  fuppofe,  that  the  verfes  of  Horace  and  Catul- 
«  lus  contain  all  the  erudition,  which  the  commentators  have 
u  thought  proper  to  fupply  them  with.*' 

He  wrote  fortie  diflertations  upon  fubje&s  of  antiquity ; 
and  gave  fpecimens  of  his  fkjll  in  all  branches  of  literature* 
He  made  a  Latin  translation  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  pro- 
verbs, which  were  publifhed  at  Leyden  1623,  with  the  notes 
of  Erpeniu* :  he  did  this  at  the  requeft  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
who  tells  us,  that  he  employed  lefs  time  in  tranflating  it,  than  Epift.  794. 
others  who  underftood  Arabic  would  have  done  in  reading  it. 
He  was  alfo  obliged  jo  write  fome  controverfial  pieces :  hi'9 
controverfy  with  Scioppius,  who  had  convi&ed  him  of  vani- 
ty and  lying  in  his  de  vetuftate  &  fplendore  gentis  Scaligera- 
na, is  a  heap  of  foul  language  upon  a  very  futile  fubjed.  His 
Poemata  were  publiihed  at  Leyden  1615,  in  8vo  ;  his  Epif- 
tolae,  which  are  full  of  good  learning,  and  not  the  leaft  eligi- 
ble of  his  works,  by  Daniel  Heinfius  at  the  fame  place  1627, 
in  8vo.        . 

There  are  two  Scaligerana :  one  printed  at  the  Hague  in 
1666$  the  other  at  Qromhgen  1669,  and  for  fome  ciirious 
reafon  or  other  called  Scaligerana  Prima.  They  do  the  fame 
honor  to  ScaHger,  as  the  Ana's  generally  do  to  their  refpec- 
tive  authors  ;  that  is,   none  at  all. 

SCAR- 


Hkibtti^ 
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SCAR  RON  (Paul)  an  eminent  comic,  or  rather 
burjefque  French  writer*  was  the  fon  of  Paul  Scarron,  a 
counsellor  in  parliament,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1610.  He 
was  deformed,  artd  of  very  irregular  manners ;  yet  his  fa- 
ther defigned  him  for  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  JHe  went  to 
Itajy,  when  he  was  four  and  twenty  j  but  returned  juft  as 
licentious  as  he  went,  and  fo  continued  till  by  a  terrible 
ftroke  he  was  deprived  of  all  power  to  indulge  vitious  appe- 
tites. He  was  at  Mans,  where  he  was  a  canon  ;  but  retir- 
ing from  thence,  at  a  carnival -feafon,  into  a  damp  and  fenny 
fituation,  a  torpor  fuildenly  fell  upon  him,  and  he  loft  the 
ufe  of  all  his  lirribs.  The  phyficians  attempted  in  vain  to  re- 
ftore  them :  no  applications  were  of  the  leaft  avail :  and  thus 
poor  Scarron,  at  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  had  ho  move- 
ments left  him,  but  thofe  of  his  hands  and  tongue.  Melan- 
choly and  terrible  as  his  condition  was,  his  comical  and  bur- 
lefque  humor  never  forfook  him  :  he  was  continually  talking 
and  writing  in  this  flxain ;  and  his  houfe  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  men  of  wit.  Afterwards,  a  frefb  misfortune 
overtook  him  :  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  fupplied  his  wants, 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  was  ba- 
nMhed.  Scarron,  deprived  of  his  refources,  prefented  an 
humble  requeft  to  Richelieu,  which  was  fo  humoroufly  drawn, 
that  the  minifter  could  not  forbear  laughing.  What  the  ef- 
fect would  have  been,  cannot  be  faid,  fince  both  Richelieu 
and  his  father  died  foon  after  :  however,  it  is  reckoned  among 
bis  beft  pieces.  This  extraordinary  perfon  at  length  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  marriage;  and,  in  1651,  was  aflually 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated Madam  de  Maintenon,  who  lodged  near  him,  and 
was  about  fixteen  years  of  age.  How  different  mud  the  con- 
dition of  that  lady  have  been  then,  from  what  it  was  after- 
wards ;  when,  as  Voltaire  relates,  "  it  was  confidered  as  a 
«'  great  acquifition  for  her,  to  gain  for  a  hufband  a  man, 
"  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent,  and  very  little 
Louis  XIV.  €<  enriched  by  fortune  r"  This  lady,  however,  whofe  paffion 
tom.  II.  for  Scarron,  if  (he  had  any,  muft  have  been  quite  intellectual, 
had  wit  and  beauty,  and  ferved  to  increafe  the  good  compa- 
ny, which  frequented  his  houfe :  (he  alio  reftrained  him  in 
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buffooneries,  making  him  more  feferved  tfhd  decetit. 
Scarrorv  died  in  1660,  and  his  jefting  humor  did  not  die  be-* 
fore  him.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  bis  death,  when  hb 
acquaintance  were  about  hioi  all  in  tears*  "  Ah  !  my  good 
"  friend*,  faid  he,  you  will  never  cry  for  me  fo  much,  as*  I 
"  have  made  you  laugh." 
Scarfbn  had  an  infinite  fund  of  wk  and  pleafanfry,  btt* 
,  could  never  prevent  it  froth  running  into  buffoonery.  Ther* 
are  in  his  writings  many  things  fine,  ingenious  and  delicate  j 
but  they  afe  fo  mixed  with  what  i$  flaf,  trifling,  low,  and 
obfeene,  that  a  reader  upon  the  whole  will  be  rather  dif- 
gufted  than  amufed.  tits  Virgil  Traveftte  is  drily  etfcufabte 
in- a  buffoon :  yet  there  are  pleaiantrfcs  in  it,  which  Would 
have  disconcerted  the  gravky  of  even  Virgil  hiiftfelf.  Hij 
Comedies  and  his  tragicomedy  Boileau  calls*  les  vilairies  pieces 
de  Scarron:  they  ate  indeed  nothing  but  mere  burjeftptev 
Hifr  other  Works*  which  cortfift  of  fongs,  eptftlesj  ftanzasj 
edes*  epigrams*  fce.  all  QjeW  the  buffooning  humor  of  their 
authof*  Hi*  comical  Romance  is  alraoft  the  only  work* 
fchicrv  continued  to-be  liked  by  per  Jons  of  tafte :  arid  this  was 
foretold  by  Boileau.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,,  in 
1685  and  *737»  in  ten  Volumes  12010. 

SCHAAF  (Charges)  a  very  learned  German*  was 
born  at  Nuys*  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  anno  164& ; 
his  father  was  a  major  in  the  army  of  the  landgrave  of  Hefl* 
CafleL  He  was  bred  to  Divinity  at  Dui(bourg  :  and,  hav7  Nicerod# 
ingmade  the  oriental*  tongues  bis  particular  ftudyy  became 
jBofeflo*  of  them  in  that  univerfity  in  1677.  In  1679,  he 
temoved  to  Leydenr  to  fill  the  fame  poft  for  a  better  ftipend  j 
and  there  continued  till  17299  when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  upwards- of  eighty*  He'publiihed  fome  ufeful  books,  in 
tiie  Orienfal  way ;  as,  1.  Opus  Aramaeum  comple&ens 
Grammaticam  Chaldaicam  &  Syriacam,  1686,  in  8vo.  2. 
Novum  Teftamentum  Syriacum,  cum  verfione  Latina,  1708* 
in  4X0*  The  Latin  verfton  is  of  Treaidltus*  retouched. 
Leufden  labored  jointly  with  him  in  this  work  till  his  death* 
which  happened,  when  they  were  got  to  Luke  xv.  2o  ;  and 
.Schaaf  did  the  remainder  by  bimfelf.     At  the  end  of  it  is 
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Aibjoined,  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale.  3.  Epitome 
Grammatical  Hebraicae,  17 16,  in  8vo.  4.  A  Letter  in  Sy- 
riac  of  the  bifbop  Mar  Thomas,  written  from  Malabar  to 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  a  Latin  verfion  by  himfelf, 
1714,  in  4to.  5.  Sermo  Academicus  de  Linguarum  Orien- 
talium  fcientia.  An  Inauguration-Speech.  In  17119  he  drew 
Up,  at  the  requeft  of  the  curators  of  the  academy  at  Leyden, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Sama- 
ritan books  and  manufcripts  in  the  library  there  ;  which  was 
joined  to  the  catalogue  of  that  library,  publrflied  in  17 11. 

:   SCHEFFER    (John)   a  very  learned  German,   was 
bornfat  Straiburg  in  1621;  and,   as  far  as  we  know,  was 
Nkeron,       educated  there.*    He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the  ftudy 
om*         '  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities,  and  of  hiftory ;  and  made 
himfelf  a  tolerable  verbal  critic  upon  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors.    He  was  driven  out  of  his  own  country  by  the  Wars  ; 
~lnd,  as  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  was  (bewirig  favor  at  that 
time  to  all  men  of  letters,  he  withdrew  into  her  kingdom  ifi 
1648.     He  was  made,  the  fame  year,  profeflbr  of  eloquence 
and  politics  at  Upfal ;  afterwards,  honorary  profeflbr2  royal 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  afleflbr  of  the  royal 
college  of  antiques  ;  and,  at  length*  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Upfal.     He  died  in  March  1679,  after  having  publish- 
ed a  great  number  of  works.     Many  of  his  pieces  relate  to 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius.  *  He  wrote  notes  upon 
-  many  ancient  authors ;  upon  ^Eltan,  Phsedrus,  Arriarti  Tac- 

tica,  of  which  laft  he  made  alfo  a  Latin  vferfion,  Petroniu** 
Hyginus,  Julius  Obfequens,  Juftin,  &c.  He  was  one:of 
thofe,  who  ftoutly  defended  the  genuinenefe  of  that  fragment 
of  Petronius,  pretended  to  have  been  found  at  Trau  ;  which 
however  is  generally  judged  to  be  a  forgery,  and  fcccordingty 
reje£led  by  Burman  and  other  critics.  '  . 

f     -  SCHEINER  (Christopher)" an  eminent  mathema* 

ttcian  and  aftronomer,  and  memorable  for  having  firft  difco- 

Wcidlen       vered  the  fpots  upon  the  fun,  was  born  near  Meckelberg  ia 

Hift.Aftron.  Germany,  anno  1575.     He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
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Jefuits,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  afterwards 
taught  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  the  mathematics  at  Ingolftadt, 
Friburg,  Brifac,  and  Rome.  At  length,  he  became  redor 
of  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  at  Neifle  in  Silefia,  and  coh- 
felTor  to  the  arch  duke  Charles.  He  died  at  Neifle  in  1650. 
While  he  was  at  Jngolftadt  in  161 1,  teaching  mathematics 
in  that  city,  he  one  day  difcovered  through  his  telefcope  cer- 
tain fpots  in  the  fun ;  and  communicated  his  difcovery  to 
fome  of  his  brethren,  to  Gretfer  in  particular.  The  pro-  { 
vincial  of  his  order,  frighted  as  it  fhould  feem  with  the  new* 
nefs  of  the  phcenotnenon,  reflrained  him  from  publifhing  it 
at  the  prefent :  upon  which,  Scheiner  communicated  his  obfer* 
vations  in  three  letters  to  Velferus,  who,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  publiihed  thofe  obfervations,  with  figures 
to  illuftrate  them,  in  161 2,  under  the  title  of  Apelles  poll 
tabulam.  When  Gajilaeo  heard  of  this,  he  charged  him  with 
plagiarifm,  as  if  he  had  gobbed  him  of  the  honor  of  the  dif- 
covery :  but  Scheiner,  in  the  preface  to  his  Rofa  Urfina,  very 
accurately  makes  good  his  claim ;  and  Ricciolus  is  of  opinion, 
that;  Velferus's  letters  through  Germany  and.  Italy  upon  this 
difcovery  pave  Galileo  the  firfl:  hint  of  it,  fince  none  of  Ga- 
lileo's obfervations  w$re  earlier  than  the  year  1612.  Scheiner, 
afterwards  at  Rome,  made  obfervations  on  thefe  folar  phce- 
nomena  for  jnany  years;  and  at  length  he  reducing  them  in- 
to order,  publiihed  them  in  one  volume  folio  in  1630,  under 
the  tide  of,  Rofa  Urftna :  five,  Sol,  ex  admirando  foculorum 
&  macularum  fuarum  phcenomeno  varius ;  nee  non  circa 
centrum  fuum,  &  axem  fixum,  ab  ortu  in  occafum,  conver- 
fione  quafi  menftrua,  fupra  polos  proprios,  libris  iv.  mobilis 
oftenfus.  Almoft  every  page  is  adorned  with  an  image  of  the 
fun  with  fpots  :  and  Des  Cartes  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  accurate  and  perfect  in  its  kind, 
than  this  work  of  Scheiner.  IS*1* 

.  Scheiner  wrote  fome  fmaller  things,  relating  to  mathema-    Pfertuh 
ties  and  philofophy  j  among  the  reft,  Oculus,  five,  Funda- 
mentum  Opticum,  in  quo  radius  vifualis  eruitur,  fua  vifioni 
in  oculo  fedes  decernitur,  &  anguli  viforii  ingenium  reperitur. 
Reprinted  at  London  1652,  In  4to. 
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SCHIAVONE    (AndreaJ,    fo  called  fr6m  tbe 
'  countfy^  whecc  he  was  born  in  1532,  was  an  eminent  Ve- 

netian painter.     He  was  fo  very  meanly  defcended,  that  hb 
parents,  after  they  had  brought  bim  to  Venice,  were  not 
able  to  allow  hini  a  matter.     His  firft  employment  was  to 
ferve  thofe  pairtfers,  who  kept  fljops :  where  his  mind  open- 
ed^ and  inclination  and  genius  ferved  him  for  a  mafter.    He 
ftudied  hard,  and  took  infinite  pains :  and  this,   with  fuch 
helps  as  he  received  from  the  prints  of  Pkrmegiano,  and  the 
paintings  of  Qiorgione  and  Titian,  raifed  him  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  very  furprifing.     It  is  truelndeed,  that  being  ob- 
liged tq  work  for  his  daily  bread,  be  could  not  fpa'r$  time  fuf- 
ficient  for  making  himfelf  thoroughly  perfect  in  defign  :  but 
that  defeat  ^as,  fo  well  covered  with  tbe  lingular  beauty  and 
i^eetnefe  of  his  colprs,  that  Tintoret  ufed.  often  to  fay*  no 
painter  ought  tq  be  without  one  piece  of  his  haftd  at  leafh 
His  principal  works  were  compofed  at  Venice,,  fome  of  them 
in,  concurrence  with  Tintoret  himfelf,  and  others  by  the  di- 
redftans  of  Titian,  in  the  library,  of  St.  Mark.     But  <b  ma- 
licious, was.  fortune  to  poor  Schiayone,  that  his  pictures  were 
*but,  little  valued  in  hia*Iife-time  ;  and  he  never  was  paid  any 
otherwife  for  them,  than  as  an  ordinary  painter :  though  af- 
ter his  deceafe,  which  happened  in  15^2,  his  works  turned 
to  mych  better  account,,  and  were  efteemed  but  little  inferior 
ko  thofe  of  his  molt  famous  contemporaries,.     This  painter, 
though  now  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  colodfrs  of  the 
Venetian  fchool,  was  all  his  life  long  but.  poorly  fed  and 
meapry  clad  :  t  what  therefore  was  his  future  reputation  worth 
to  him?  '  - 
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-  SCHMIDT,    the  name  of  fome  learned  Germans. 
.'.  Erafmus  Schmidt,  born  at  Deljtzch  ih  Mifnia  1560,  was 

eminent  for  his  fkill  ip  the  Greek  tongue  and  in  the  mathe- 
matics :  both  which,  although  they  are  aceomp.lifl)rnents  fel- 
ilom  found  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  profefled  with  great  repu- 
tation for  many  years  at  Wittemberg,  where  he.  died  in  1637* 
He  publilbed  an  edition  of  Pindar  in  1616,  4to,  with  a  La- 
tip  vet&ov  and  learned  notes,  He  wrote  notes  alfo  upon  Ly- 
cophron,  Dionyfius  Perigetes,  andHefiod;  which  laft  was 

publiihed 
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pibliflied.at  Geneva  in  1693. —There,  was  Sebaftian  *•  * 
Schmidt,  profeffor  of  oriental  languages  at  Scrafttarg,  who 
published  many  works  :  and  John  Andrei  Schmidt,  a  learn- 
ed Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Worms  in  165a.  John  An- 
drew had  a  terrible  accident,  when  he  Was  twenty-feveh 
years  of  age,  which  had  like  to  have  coft  him  his  life  :  hfe 
fell  out  of  a  chamber-window  of  the  fbcoild  ftor^  into  the 
ftreet,  and  was  taken  up  for  dead.  H*  hurt  his  right  artft 
with  the  fall  fo  much,  that  he  could  never  recover  the  ufe  of 
it ;  he  learned  to  write  however  tolerably  well  with  the  left ; 
fo  well  at  leaft,as  £0  be  able  to  make  near  a  hundred  publica- 
tions, without  the  help  of  an  amanuenfis.  He  was  learned, 
but  feems  to  have  been  ftrongly  infe&ed  with  the  cacoetnes 
fcribendt  :  fpr  be  writ  upon  all  fubjefis.  Ofte  of  his  ptetej  ^ 
is  intitled,  Arcana  dominationis  in  rebus  geftis  Oliverli 
Crotnwefli :  another  is  again  ft  a  book,  fuppofed  to  be  Le 
Clerc's,  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  feh&o  amore  Epiftolfc  SeeCLERC 
Tfeeologicae.  He  tranflated  Pardie's  elements  of  geometry 
out  of  French  into  Latin.  He  died  in  1726  ;  and  his  fune- 
ral oration  was  made  by  John  Laurence  Mofteim,  who  fa^s 
the  higheft  things  imaginable  of  him. 

S  C  H  O  R  E  L  (John)  a  Flemlfh  painter,  was  born  ifa, 
1495,  **  a  village  called  Sen  Orel,  near  Alkmier  in  Holland  ; 
and  worked  fome  time  with  Albert  Duref.  While  he  was 
travelling  up  and  down  Germany,  he  met  With  a  fryar,  wfit> 
was  a  lover  of  painting,  and  then  going  to  Jerufalem :  and 
thefe  two  circumftances  induced  him  to  accompany  him.  Hfe 
dtfigned  in  Jerufalem,  on  the,  bartka  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
in  feveral  other  places  fan&ified  by  the  prefence  of  otif  Sa-  * 

viour.  In  his  way  home,  he  flopped  at  Venice,  and  work- 
ed a  while  there  ;  and  having  a  defire  to  fee  Raphael's  paint- 
ing, went  to  Rome,  where  he  defigned  his  and  Mrthael  An- 
ger's works  after  the  antique  Sculptures,  4nA  the  ruins  of  the  '  ; 
Ancient  buildings.  Adrian  VI,  being  abotft  that  time  ad- 
vanced to  the  papal  chair,  gave  Schorel  the  charge  of  ftipet^ 
Jntendant  of  the  buildings  at  Belvidere  j  but  after  the  death  of 
this  pontiff,  wh6  rdgrted  little  more  than  a  year,  he  tetorned 
to  the  Low  Countries.  He  ftaid  a  while  at  Utrecht,  and  - 
drew  feveral  rare  pieces  there.    He-  pafled  through  Ftance; 
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as  be  returned  home ]  and  refufed  the  ofFers  made  him  by 
Francis  I,  out  of  his  love  to  eafe  and  a  quiet  life.  He  was 
endowed  with  various  accompliQiments,  being. a  mufician, 
poet,  orator ;  and  knowing  in  four  languages,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  He  died  in  the  year  1562, 
,  much  lamented  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  efteem- 
ed  and  loved  him  for  his  good  humour  and  good  qualities. 

SCHOTTUS  (Andreas)  a  very  learned  German, 
to  whom  the  republic  of  letters  has  been  confiderably  indebt- 
ed, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552;   and  was  educated  at 
Louvain.    Upon  the  taking  and  facking  of  Antwerp  in  1577, 
he  retired  to  Douay ;  and  after  fome  flay  there,  went  to 
*       Paris,  where   Augerius  Bufbequius    received   him  into  his 
houfe,  and  made  him  partner  of  his  ftudies.     Two  years 
after,  he  went  into  Spain,  and  was  at  firft  at  Madrid ;  then 
he  removed  t6  Alcala,  and  then  in  1580  to  Toledo,  where 
his  great  reputation  procured  him  a  Greek  profefibrfhip.  The 
cardinal  Gafpar  Quiroga,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  conceived 
at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  lodged  him 
.  in  his  palace,  and  entertained  him  as  long  as  he  flayed  in  that 
,place.     In  1584,  he  was  invited  to  Saragoffa,  to  teach  rhe- 
toric and  the  Greek  language  :  and  two  years  after,  he  en- 
tered into  the  fociety  of  jefuits,  and  was  called  by  the  gene- 
,ral  of  the  order  into  Italy,  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Rome.    He 
continued  three  years  there,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 
country  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  read- 
ing and  writing  books.     He  was  not  only  well  (killed  in  La- 
tin and  Greek  learning,  but  had  alfo  in  him  a  candor  and 
generofity,  feldom  to  be  found  among  the  men  of  his  order. 
He  had  an  earned  defire  to  oblige  all  mankind,  of  what  re- 
ligion or  country  foever ;  and  would  freely  communicate  even 
.with  heretics,  if  the  caufe  of  letters  could  be  ferved  there- 
by; ;  fo  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  proteftants  every 
where  fliould  have  fpoken  well  of  him.     He  died  at  Ant- 
werp the,  23d  of  January   1629,  after  having  published  a 
greaj  number  of  books.     Befides  works  more  immediately 
conne<Sed  with,  and  relating  to  his  own  profeffion,  he  gave 
editions  of,  and  wrote  notes  upon,  feveral  of  the  claffics  $ 
4*nong  which  were  Aurelius  Vi&or,  ^omponius  Mela,  Se- 
neca 
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neca  Rhetor,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Valerius  Flaceus,  &c.  He 
alfo  laboured  upon  many  of  the  Greek  fathers,  publifhed  an 
edition  of  Bafil,  and  made  a  Latin  verfion  on  Photius ;  which 
verfion  however  has  been  thought  to  be  fo  much  below  the 
abilities  and  learning  of  Schottus,  that  feme. have  questioned 
his  having  been  the  author  of  it. 

SCHREVELIUS  (Corn  elius)  a  laborious  critic  of 
Holland,  who,  though  his  name  is  often  feen  in  the  title-pa- 
ges of  illuflrious  authors,  had  no  great  genius  or  acumen. 
He  gave  editions  of  feveral  clafiic  authors,  under  the  title  of 
Variorum ;  and  his  edition  of  Homer's  poems  in  two  volumes 
4to,  is  very  beautiful  to  look  on,  but  full  of  faults.  The 
beft  of  all  his  works  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Lexicon,  Greek  and  f 
Latin,  which  is  very  commodious  to  young  beginners.  He 
died  in  the  year  1667. 

« 

SCHURMAN  (Anna  Maria  a)  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary German  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  parents,  who  were 
both  fprung  from  noble  proteftant  families ;  and  was  born  at 
Cologne  the  5th  of  November  1607.  She  difcovered  from  FromNfce- 
her  infancy  an  uncommon  dexterity  of  hand  ;  for  at  fix  years  ron»  Tom, 
of  ?ge,  ihe  cut  with  her  fciffars  uppn  paper  all  forts  of  fi- 
gures, without  any  model.  At  eight,  fhe  learned  in  a  few 
days  to  defign  flowers  in  a  very  agreeable  manner ;  and  two 
years  after  ihe  was  but  three  hours  in  learning  to  embroider: 
Afterwards  fhe  was  taught  mufic  vocal  and  inftrumentaJ, 
painting*  fculpture,  and  engraving ;  and  fucceeded  equally 
in  all  thefe  arts.     Our  excellent  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  hi/lory  of  .    . 

Chalcography,  has  obferved,  that  *«  the  very  knowing  Anna   1755! 
"  Maria  a  Schurman  is  (killed  in  this  art  with  innumerable 
"  others,  even  to  a  prodigy  of  her  fex."     Her  hand- writing 
in  all  languages  was  inimitable ;  and  fome  curious  perfons 
have  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.     M.  Joby, 
in  his  journey  to  Munfter,  relates,  that  he  was  an  eye-wit-  Voyage  de 
nefs  of  the  beauty  of  her  writing  in  French,  Greek,  He-   Munfter» 
brew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ;  and  of  her  iktll  in  drawing  in  P* 
miniature,  and  making  portraits  upon  glafs  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond.  She  painted  her  own  pi&ure  by  means  of  a  look- 
ing-glafs j  and  made  artificial  pearls  fo  like  natural  ones, 

U  4  that 
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that  tbry  pankl  not  be  diftingniihed  but  by  pricking  them 
with  a  needle. 

The  powers  of  her  anderftanding  wene  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  her  hands  for  at  eleven  years  of  age,  when  her  brothers 
were  examined  about  their  Latin,  (he  often  whifpered  to 
them  what  they  were  to  anfwer,  though  fhe  faa*  only  heard 
them  fay  their  leflbns  en  paffant.  Her  father,  collecting  from 
this  that  {he  was  fanned  for  literature,  applied  him&lf  to 
cultivate  her  talents  that  way,  and  helped  her  to  gain  that 
knowledge,  which  made  her  fbjuftly  celebrated.  The  Latin, 
Creek,  and  Hebrew  languages  became  (o  familiar  to  her, 
that  the  not  only  wtotCy  but  fpoke  thera  in  a  manner, 
which  furprifed  the  molt  learned  men.  She  made  a  great 
progrefs  alfo  in  the  oriental  languages,  which  have  a  relation 
to  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Syriac,  Chaldce,  Arabic,  and  Ethior 
pic  :  and  for  the  living  languages,  fhe  underftood  per*c#Jy, 
and  fpoke  readily,  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Italian.  She 
was  competently  verfed  in  geography,  aftronomy,  phitofopfcy, 
and  the  fcienccs,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them  with  eg* 
afinefi  j  but  aa  her  nature  was  formed  for  religion,  theft 
vain  amufements  did  not  fatisfy  her  j  and  therefore  flie  ap- 
plic<4  herfelf  at  length  to  divinity,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  holy 
fcripture*. 

Her  father,  who  had  fettled  at  Utrecht  while  ihe  was  an 
infant,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Francker,  for  the  more 
convenient  education  of  his  children,  died  there  in  1623* 
fits,  widow  then  returned  to  Utrecht,  where,  Anna  Maria 
continued  her  ftudies.  very  intenfely  ;  and  this  undoubtedly 
refrained  her  from  marrying,  as  (be  might  have  done  advan- 
faggoufly  with  Mr.  Cat*,  penfianary  qf  Holland,  and.  a  cjejev 
brated  pcfct,  who  wrote  verfes  in  her  praife,  v»hcn  fbe  ^ras 
but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Her  modefty,  which  was  as  great 
as  her  knowledge,  would  hive  kept  her  merit  and  learning 
unknown  if  Rivetu6,  Spanheim*  and  Voffius,  had  not  pro«- 
duced  her,  contrary  to  her  own  inclination,  upon  the  ftage 
of  the  world.,  To  thefe  three  divines  we  may  add  Sabna«- 
fius,  Bev^rovkius,  and  Huygens,  who  taaintajned  a  litemry 
frorrefppndence  with  her  j  and  by  (hewing  her  letter**  fpread 
her  fame  into  foreign  countries.  This  procured. her  letters 
kum  Bai?ac>  Gaifendi,  Merfumus,  £ochart>  Coflrart,  and 

other 
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ether  eminent  men.    At  laft,  her  same  became  fc  famous* 
Chat  perfoos  of  the  firft  rank,  and  even  prinoefles,  paid  her 
wfits :  cardinal  Richelieu  likewife  ihewed  her  marks  of  hie 
fifteem.     About  the  year  1650,  Ac  made  a  great  alteration 
in  bcr  religious  fyftem.     She  performed  her  devotions  in  pri- 
vate, without  frequenting  any  church,  upon  which  k  wa» 
reported  that  (he  was  inclined  to  popery ;  but  {he  attached 
fcerfclf  to  the  famous  Labadie,  and  embracing  his  principle* 
and  pra&icee,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went.  She  lived 
feme  time  with  him  at  Altena  in  Holftein,  and  attended  him 
at  his  death  there  in  1674.     She  afterwards  retired  to  Wte*. 
wart  in  Frifeland,  where  Mr.  William  Pfenn,  the  quaker,  Pemfttn^ 
vifited  her  in  1677  ;  and  died  at  this  place,  the  5th  of  May  ££&lf£** 
1678.     She  took  for  her  device  thefe  words  of  St.  Ignatius,  German* 
Amor  mens  crueifixus  eft.     It  is  laid,  that  (he  was  extreme*  Lond*  x*** 
Jy  fend  of  eating  Qriders. 

She  wrote,  De  vitas  human*  termino.  Ultrajefi.  1639  j 
Diflertatio  tie  ingenii  muliebris  ad  dodrinam  &  meltores  lite* 
ras  aptitudtne,  Lugd.  Bat.  1641.  Thefe  two  pieces,  with 
letters  in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  her  learn* 
cd  correspondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  1648  in  12010, 
under  the  tide  of,  A.  M.  a  Schurman  Opufcuht  Hebrsea, 
Graces,  Latina,  Gallica :  profaica  ic  metrjea.  Enlarged  in 
the  edition  of  Utrecht  1652.  She  wrote  afterwards,  EU- 
KLERIA,  leu  meliorts  partis  ele&io.  This  is  a  defencd 
of  her  attachment  to  Labadie,  and  was  printed  at  Altena  in 
1673,  when  fee  was  actually  with  him. 

k 

1  * 

S C I O  PPI U  S  (Caspar)  a  moft  learned  German  writer 

fif  the  feventeenth  century,  but  one  who  is  not  faid  to  have 
verified  the  maxim : 


Jngtuuas  didiciffi  fidiliur  artts 


Bmollii  moresy  ntc  ftnit  sjfe  fens  :  Ovffr. 

for  he  is  reprefented  as  one  of  the  gresteft  favages,  thefe  Iat* 
ter  ages  have  produced.     AH  the  great  men  of  his  time,  as 
feiRet  tells  us,  whether  catholics,  heretics,  and  ever,  infi* 
dele,  have  unanimously  voted  for  his  proscription*  becaufe  he  des  $*va*t, 
tad  attacked  with  the  utmoft  brutality  and  fury  every  man  tom- If*  *• 
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of  reputation,  and  had  the  impudence  to  boaft  of  fparing  nei- 
ther quality  nor  merit.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was  born 
about  the.  year  1^76;  and  ftudied  firft  atAmberg,  then  at 
Heidelberg,  afterwards  at  Altdorf,  at  the  charges  of  the  c- 
ledor  palatine.  Having  made  a  confiderable  ftay  at  Ingol- 
ftad,  he  returned  to  Altdorf,  where  he  began  to  publiih  books. 
Ottavia  Ferrari,  a  Milanefe,  and  famous  profeflbr  at  Padua, 
fays,  that  her <c  publifhed  books,  when  he  was  but  fixteen 
*c  years  of  age,  which  deferved  to  be  admired  by  old  men." 
It  is  faid,  that  one  of  his  early  productions  was  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  Priapeia ;  the  epiftle  dedicatory  of  which  is 
dated  from  Ingolftad  in  the  year  1595*  For  this  he  was  af- 
terwards very  feverely  handled  ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  he  bad 
commented  upon  obfeene  ,verfes,  as  becaufe  he  had  (luffed 
his  commentary  with  many  filthy  particulars ;  and  had  com- 
plained in  particular,  that  nature  had  not  provided  fo  well 
for  men  as  for  fparrows.  Cum  Ingolftadii  agerem,  vidi  e  re- 
gione  mufaei  mei  pafterem  coitum  vicies  repetentem,  &  inde 
adeo  ad  languorem  datum,  ut  avolaturus  in  terram  decideret 
En  fortem  iniquam.  Hoc  paJIeribus  datum,  negatum  homi- 
nibus  ?  "  JVhile  I  lived  at  Ingolftad,  fays  he,  1  faw  oppofite  to 
myfludy  a  f par  row,  repeating  the  aft  of  coition  twenty  times, 
and  afterward  fo  faint  and  weary ,  that  when  be  attempted 
to  fly  away,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Unequal  fortune  !  why 
<c  is  this  given  to  fparrows,  and  denied  to  men  ?"  Some  have 
faid,.  that  Scioppius  was  not  the  author  of  the  commentary 
abovementioned  j  but  the  generality  believe  otherwife,  anjl 
the  following  curious  extract  from  one  of  his  pieces  will 
plainly  (hew,'  that  he  was  very  converfant  in  his  youth  with 
fach  fort  of  authors.  "  When  very  early  in  my  youth  I 
"  had  an  inclination  to  read  the  antient  writers,  efpecially 
"  the  poets,  and  yet  heard  learned  men  fay,  that  thefe  in- 
c<  ftruments  of  wantonnefs,  meaning  their  obfeene  verfes, 
"  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  their  dan- 
"  gerous  confequences  at  that  time  of  life,  I  conildered  with 
"  myfelf  hoiy  to  read  them  with  fafety,  and  I  determined  in 
44  this  manner,  I  voluntarily  laid  myfelf  under  vows  of  the 
44  ftri&eft  temperance :  for  as  Terence  fays,  fine  Cerere  W 
Baccho  friget  Venus,  Love's  cold  without  good  eating  and 
drinking ;    arjd  as   Euripides,   Love  thrives  with  plenty, 
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"  but  with  lunger  dies.     So  TertulKan,  Monftrum  habere* 

"  tur  libido  fine  gula  ;  tJiat  is,  a  temperate  luftful  man  would 

"  be  deemed  a  monfter*     The  bubblings  of  luft  are  the  effe&s 

'*  of  a  vigorous  body ;  but  this  vigour  is  raifed  and  kept  up 

"  by  very  high  living.     Wherefore  I  changed  my  wine  for 

"  water,  becaufe  I  was  unwilling,  as  Plato  fays,  to  add  fire 

"  to  firg.     I  likewife  banifhed  all  flefh-meat  from  my  table, 

"not  only  for  its  heavinefs,  but  that  it  might  not  beget  in 

il  mey   to  ufe  the  words  of  Clemens,  too  great  an  itching  to 

"  love-affairs  :  for,  as  is  moft  truly  affirmed  by  St.  Jerom, 

"  efus  carnis  eft  feminarium  libidinis,  that    is,  the  eating  of 

"jlejh  is  the  nurfing  of  luft.     Nay,  I  went  farther ;  I  ba- 

"  nifhed  even  eggs  and  fifli,  having  too  often  found  by  ex- 

"  perience,  that  thefe  were  hot  without  their  ftimulating 

"  qualities,  &c."     In  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding  the 

railleries  his  commentary  expofed  him  to,  it  has  never  been 

infifled  on  that  he  was  a  debauched  man.  He  was  very  juftly 

accounted  a  bad   man,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee;  but  his 

faults,  like  thofe  of  fome  other  proud,    fatirical,    paflio- 

nate  learned  men,  were  not,  as  Bayle  fays,  irregularities  of  Bayk'gdiA. 

the  body,  but  vices  of  the  mind.  usIOPPI" 

He  made,  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  after  he  had  been  fome 
time  at  Verona,  returned  into  Germany  ;  from  whence  h« 
went  again  into  Italy,  and  publiftied  at  Ferrara  a  panegyrick 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pope  Clement  VIII.  He 
turned  Roman  catholick  in  the  year  1S9Q,  and  whatever  was 
the  reafoh  of  it,  was  very  angry  with  the  jefuits  ;  c*  againft 
"  whom,  Baillet  tells  us,  he  wrote  above  thirty  treatifes  un- 
"  der  fictitious  names,  the  very  titles  whereof  are  enough  to 
"ftrike  one  with  horror..*  On  the  other  fide,  he  inveighed  jugem^,, 
with  the  utmoft  fury  againft  the  proteftants,  and  follfcited  des  Savam, 
the  princes  to  extirpate  them  by  the  moft  bloody  means.  !??!. 
Only  read  the  title  of  a  book,  he  publiftied  at  Pavia  in  the 
year  1619:  Gafp.  Scioppii  Confiliarii  Regii  Clajficum  belli 
fariy  five,  Heldus  Redivivus  :  hoc  eft>  ad  Carolum  V.  Impe- 
ratorettt  Auguftum  Suaforia  de  Chriftiani  Cafaris  erga  Prin- 
"pes  Ecclefia  Rebelles  officio^  deque  veris  compfcendorum  Ha- 
uticorum  Ecclefiaque  in  pace  collocanda  rat/ out  bus.  fcead  the 
title  of  another,  which  has  been  printed  at  Mentz  in  the 
year  161 2,  againft  the  celebrated  Philip  Mornay  du  Pleffis ; 

and 
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and  which,  is  he  tells  us  in  the  title-page,  he  fent  to  James!, 
of  England,  by  way  of  ncw-yeaFQ-gsft :  Jlexipbarmacum  Rt- 
giumfeUi  draconum  &  venen$  afpidumfub  Philippi  Momai  dt 
Pleffn  nuper  Papatus  hijloria  abdito  appofitumy  &  fereniff. 
Jacobo  Magna  Britannia  R$gi  firena  Januaria  toco  muneri 
mijfum.  The  very  titles  of  his  books,  as  Baillet  fays,  are 
enough  to  frighten  a  man  of  but  moderate  courage.  He  had 
before  attacked  the  king  of  England  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  bis  quality,  and  in  a  very  abufive  way*  Thus  in  the  year 
]6u,  he  printed  two  books  againft  htm  with  thefe  tides: 
JZcclifiqfticus  au&oritaii  Sereniff.  D.  Jacabi,  &c.  oppofitusy  and 
Collyrium  Regium  Britannia  Regi  graviter  ex  oculis  laboranti 
mumeri  mijfum  :  that  is,  Jn  Eyt-falve  for  the  uje  of  his  Bri- 
tamick  maje/ly*  In  the  firft  of  thefe  pieces,  he  ventured  to 
t  abufc  Henry  IV  of  France  in  a  moft  outrageous  manner ; 

which  occafioned  his  book  to  be  burnt  at  Paris.  He  gloried 
in  this  difgrace ;  and  added,  that  himfelf  was  hanged  in  effigy 
itf  a  farce,  that  was  a&ed  before  the  king  of  England.  His 
behaviour  however  procured  him  fome  corredion  ;  for,  in  the 
year  1614,  the  fervants  of  the  Engltfti  ambaflador  fet  upon 
him  at  Madrid,  and  mauled  him  moft  heartily*  He  boafted 
of  the  wounds,  he  received  in  this  confiid ;  for  he  was  mighty 
spt  to  boaft  of  what  he  ought  to  be  afharaed  of,  as  be  did, 
when  he  boafted  of  having  been  the  principal  contriver  of  the 
Catholic  league,  which  proved  fo  ruinous  to  the  Proteflants 
in  Germany.  Going  through  Venice  in  the  year  1607,  he 
had  a  conference  with  father  Paul,  whom  he  endeavoured  by 
promifes  and  threats  to  bring  over  to  the  pope's  party :  which 
perhaps,  with  other  circumftances,  occafioned  his  being  im- 
prifoned  there  three  or  four  days.  After  he  had  fpent  many 
year  a  in  cenfuring,  biting,  and  defaming  every  body,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture*  He  looked 
for  the  key  of  them ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do  upon  all  occafions,  that  he  had  found  that  very  key  which 
St.  Peter  left,  and  which  no  body  had  found  before  hints 
Take  his  own  words,  in  bis  letter  to  Voffius ;  ea  ipfa  clave 
ad  aferienda  ejus  myfteria  u/urn,  qrnrn  8.  Petrus  nekis  reliquit, 
Vi*  4omen  a  quoquam  adhuc  intelleftum*  He  fent  feme  of  his 
apdcalyptical  chimera's  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  as  Gabriel 
£****■*/*    Nftude  his  librarian  informs  us  ,  but  the  fane  Naude  relates, 
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Aat  the  cardinal  had  fomething  elfe  to  do,  than  to  examine 
them.  It  has  been  faid  by  more  writers  than  one*  that  he 
had  thoughts  at  lad  of  going  back  to  the  'communion  of  Pro* 
teftants ;  but  this,  refting  originally  upon  the  Angle  teftimony 
of  Hornius,  has  not  been  generally  believed.     He  died  in  the  Hift.  Ecckt 

year  1649-  u2 **£ 

Guy  Patin  relates  his  death  as  happening  this  year,  and 
adds  withal  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  Man.  "  He  was 
*<•  a  Lutheran,  ftys  he,  in  his  youth  :  he  turned  Roman 
"  Catholick  by  reading  Baronius's  Annals,  as  he  faid."  Af- 
"  terwards  he  went  to  Rome  ;  where  he  was  a  domeftic  of 
"  cardinal  Madrucio.  He  had  a  mind  then  to  turn  Jefutt ; 
«*  but  the  fbciety  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  for  htm 
**  to  remain  a  layman,  and  that  he  could  do  them  greater 
"  ferviccs,  which  he  actually  did  by  writing  againft  Scaliger* 

*  He  made  fome  journeys  for  them  to  Germany  and  Venice.- 
"  Afterwards  he  had  a  petition  from  the  emperor ;  but  at 
u  laft  he  declared  himfeff  an'  enemy  to  the  emperor  and  the 
"Jefiiits,  and  went  to  Padua  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon, 
K  where  he  fared fecure  from  all* his  enemies,  having  obtained 
"  a  pardon  for  his  pad  1Mb  from  the  republic  of  Venice.  He 
"  is  fufpeded  to  be  die  moft  confiderable  author  of  many 

*  flnall  pieces  publifced  againft  the  Jefuits  thefe  fifteeh  years, 
u  and,  among;  others,  of  the  Anatomiu  Svciturth,  faNfeftnr'- 
"  tagematis  Jefuitarvm.  Me  formerly  told  one  of  his  friends, 
"wfcoi*  aHo  veiy  much  mine,  that  cardinal  Baronies  had 
"  follicited  him  by  letters,  when  he  was  in  Germany,,  to 
u  turn  Catholic ;  and  promifed  in  that  cafe  to  procure"  hi  ma 
*«aitHnal*a  hat ;  arid  that  Baronios  himfelf  hoped  to  bentaste 
♦*pape after PaufW'  -r  .     • 

'  He  was  indityataMjr*  very  learned  man  ;  and1  had<ht$>im» 
fcrattoir  and*  probity  been   equal  to   his  learning*    might 
joffly  have  been  accounted  an-  hem  in  the  republic  of  letters^ 
his-  application  to-  ftudy,  his  memory,  the  multitude  of  bb 
toots,-  amMris  quieknefi  of  parts,  arefurprifihgthingia-Fer* 
tarius  tells  us,  that  be  ftutUed  day  and  night;  thae-dtiring  inproh- 
Ae^wirtjeeft  laft  yearrof  hit  life,  he  kept  himfelf  (hut  up  in  ^^^ 
a  little  foom^  and  that  hts  converfation  with  thofe,  who  nUs  Litcr**- 
wenttovifithim,  run  only  upon  learning;  that,  like-anotfter 
Ezra,  he  might  have  reftored  the  holy  fcripture,  if  ir  had 

been 
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been  loft ;  for  that  he  could  repeat  it  almoft  by  heart ;  and 
that  the  number  of  his  books  exceeded  the  number  of  his 
years.  He  left  behind"  bim  alfo  feveral  manufcripts,  which, 
as  Morhoff  tells  us,  "  remained  in  the  hands  of  John  Mi- 
"  chael  Picruccius,  profeflbr  at  Padua,  and  are  not  yet  pub- 
Polybift.  "  lifhed,  to  the  no  fmall  indignation  of  the  learned  world.9' 
LJ,  capjru,  ^ jj  ^j^  notwitbftanding,  he  was  a  man  of  a  vile  heart,  of 
a  malign  fpirit j  and  of  a  flanderous  tongue  ;  and  one,  who, 
on  account  of  his  fpiteful  and  injurious  way  of  calumniating 
all  that  were  eminent  for  their  learning,  was  juftly  called 
the  Grammatical  Cur.  He  did  not  fpare  the  beft  writers  of 
antient  Rome,  not  even  Cicero  himfelf.  "  The  accufer  of 
4<  Cicero,"  fays  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  Chapelain,  4<  about 
"  whom  you  defire  to  be  informed,  is  the  dreadful  Sciop- 
c<  pius.  He  has  published  a  book  at  Milan,  in  which  he  ac* 
"  cufes  Cicero  of  improprieties  and  barbarifms.  There  is 
"  but  one  copy  of  it  in  France,  and  meffieurs  du  Puy  leat  it 
"  me,  when  I  was  at  Paris.  This  injuftice  done  to  Cicero 
"  would  prove  a  confolation  to  Scaliger,  if  he  was  to  return 
"  again  into  the  world*  But  I  expect  that  the  lame  Sciop- 
"  pius  will  (hortly  put  out  another  book,  wherein  he  will 
"  undertake  to  prove,  that  Cato  was  a  wicked  man,  and  Ju» 
"  lius  Caefar  a  bad  foldier."  However,  as  Bayle  very  well 
pbierves,  his  boldnefs  in  criticifing  the  ftile  or  ^xpreffiQns  of 
Cicero  will  be  lefs  furprifing,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  this 
father  of  eloquence  has  been  cenfured  by  fuch  mfsn  at  all 
times* 

.•  * 

.    SCOTT  (Dr.  John)  an  eminent  and  learned  Kogtifh 

divine*  was  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  a  fubftantial  grazier; 

and  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  Chepingham  in,  Wildhire, 

WooTt  A-    ^bout  the  year  1638.  He  ferved  as  an  apprentice,  in  ItondgOt 

then.  Oxon.  much  agajnft  his  will,  for  about  three  years  j  but  his  hiirqottr 

*• ,K  inclining  him  flrongly  to  learning,  he  quitted  his  trade,  apd 

.  went  to  Oxford.    He  was  admitted  of  Nfew  Inn  a  cofnmoqe* 

in  1657,  and  mad£  a  great  progrefs  in  logic  and  jpkjlqfapby ; 

but  left  the  univerilty  without  taking  a  degree,  and-  -getting 

into  holy  orders,  at  laft  became  minifter  of.  St.  Thomas's  in 

South wark.    In  1677,  he  was  made  redtor  of  St.  Peter's 

Poor  in  London  j  and  was  collated  Uf  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's 

cathedral 
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cathedral  in  1684.  In  1685,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  doftor  in  divinity,  having  before  taken  no  de- 
gree in  arts  or  any  other  faculty.  In  1691,  he  fucceeded  Fifti,  v.  n« 
Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York,  in  the  refiory  of 
St  Giles's  in  the  fields  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  canon 
of  Windfor,  Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  might  foon  after 
".have  been  a  bifliop,  had  not  feme  temples  hindered  him  %9 
and  Dr.  Hickes  has  told  us,  what  thofe  fcruples  were :  "  he  frtf*cV? 
"  refuied,  fays  he,  the  bi(hoprick  of  Chefter,  becaufe  be  courfo  on 
w  could  not  take  the  oath  of  homage  ;  and  afterwards  ano-  Bf™*J*11* 
u  ther  bifhoprick,  the  deanery  of  Wprcefter,  and  a  prebend 
u  of  the  church  of  Windfor,  becaufe  they  all  were  places  of 
(( deprived  men/'  He  died  thcioth  of  March  1694,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church ;  his  funeral  fermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Ifham,  and  afterward  printed  in  1695,  4to. 
In  this  fermon  we  are  told,  that  he  had  many  virtues  in  him 
of  no  ordinary  growth  :  piety  towards  God  ;  kindnefi,  friend- 
flkip,  affability,  fincerity  towards  men  ;  zeal  and  conftancy 
in  the  discharge  of  the  paftoral  office  ;  and,  in  a  word,  all 
thofe  graces  and  virtues,  which  make  the  good  Chriftian  and 
the  good  man.  When  popery  was  encroaching  under  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  he  was  one  of  thofe  worthy 
champions,  who  oppofed  it  with. great  warmth  and  courage  : 
in  the  dedication  of  a  fermon,  preached  at  Guildhall  chapel 
on  the  5  th  of  November  1673,  to  fir  William  Hooker,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  he  declares,  that  "  Domitian  and  Dio» 
"  clefian  were  but  puny  perfecutors  and  bunglers  in  cruelty, 
"  compared  with  the  infallible  cut-throats  of  the  apoftolical  / 
*«  chair." 

This  learned  and  worthy  divine  wrote  an  excellent  work, 
called  "The  Chriftian  Life ;"  which  has  been  often  printed, 
and  mucrrread.  Th&firft  part  was  published  in  168 1  in  8vo, 
with  this  title :  ««  The  Chriftian  Life,  from  its  beginning  to 
ksiconfumniation  in  glory,  together  with  the  feveral  means 
aad  inftruments  of  Chriftianity  conducing  thereunto,  with  di- 
"re&totivfor  private  devotion  and  forms  of  ptayer,  fitted  to 
**'the ieveral  ftatea  of  Chriftians  :"  in  1685,  the  itrft  volume 
^f  part  the  fecond,  "  wherein  the  fundamental  principles  of 
*"  Chriftian  duty  are  afigned,  explained,  and  proved  :"  in 
1686,  the 'fecond  volume  of  the  fecond  part,  «•  wherein  the 
v •  •  "  do&rinc 
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'*  duQtiae  of  oot  Saviour's  mediation  iscxplained  and  pfdfetL41 
To  thefe  volumes  of  the  "  Chriftian  Life"  the  pious  ttrlhol 
intended  a  continuation  and*  perfa&ion,  had  not  bog  iafir<» 
mity,  and  afterwards  death,  prevented  him. 

He  poUttked  two*  pieces  agatnft  the  Papifts :  t*  «  Exatai- 
*•  nation  of  BeUarttifoe's  eighth  note  concerting  fep&ky  of 
«♦  doArine."  2»  4t  The  texts  examined,  which  Papifts  cite 
**  cut  of  die  Bible  concerning:  prayer  in  an  unknown  tongues" 
Both  thefe  pieces  w*re  printed  together  in  4*0,.  in  Qfbbet 
*688,  king  James  ftill  fitting  upon  the  throoc-f-Hc  wrote 
oifc,  *•  CertsriaGafa  of  Confidence  pefolveoV  concerning  the 
•*  btwftdneft  of  joining  wirir  forms  of  prayer  m  public  won 
"  fliip,"  1 683,,  in  two  parts :  which  Were  both  reprinted, 
and  mfarted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  a  work,  intklcdy  «  A 
«•  Cotte&ion  of  Chafes  and  other  Difcourfes  tatfely  written  W 
44  recover  DHfentees  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
'    "  England."  1:685,  4*0. 

He  published,  laftly,  at  different  times,  twelve  ferment* 
pleached  npen  public  and  pattkttlar  occaiions ;  which,  wi 
fappofit  may  have-  been  coUefkd  and  printed  together. 

SCOT  (Ritoomjb)  a  verjr leatoed  Englifli  gentlentnH 
was  a  yoanger  ion.  of  fir  John  Scot,  of  Scotfs-Hal),  ma 
Smeeth  in  Kent,  where  he  was  probably  born ;.  and  at  abort 
Wood't  a-  feventeen  yeara  of  age  was  fent  to  Hart- Hall  in  Oxfoeft  lie 
tk».Oxan.  j^^  to  h*3  natiye  ctumtty  without  taking  m  degree*  sol 
fettled. at  Smeeth  ;  atad  marrying  foot*  after,,  gave;  hirafeff  np 
fclely  to.  folft  readings  to  the  perufing  obfeum  authors,  that 
had  by  the  generality  of  fcholars  been  negle&ed,  and  attfttft 
<ji  leifure  to  husbandry  and  gardening*  in  1576,  he  pnfilifl)- 
cd  a  fecond  edition,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  fisft*  of  **  A 
**  Perfe&  Platform  of  a  Hor>Ganden,"  &c-  in  4td :  and  k 
1584,  another  work,  whidvflsewed  the  grew  depth  offline 
fearehes,  and  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  learning,!  intdlei) 
««  The  Difcoverie  of  Witchcraft/9  ofc.  reprinted  in  iftf J» 
4X0,  with,  this  title : i4  Scot's  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft;  pm* 
"  ing  the  common  opinion  of  witches  comraftiog  withd* 
**  vu>,  fpirits,  familiars,  and  their,  power  to-  hill,,  tomcat, 
*•  and  confume  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  efeUeVsn,-* 

4t  othfr  creatures  by  dUeafts  or  otherwise,  thtk  %jag,ifl  *• 
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air,  &c.  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous  conception^  and  tip* 
V  Velties.  Wherein  alio  the  practices  of  witchmongers*  con- 
14  jurers,  inphariters,  foothfayers ;  alfo  the  delufions  of  aftro-> 
"logy,  alchemy,  legerdemain,  and  many  other  things  are 
"  opened,  that  have  long  lain  bidder)*  though  very  neceffary 
"to  be  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judges,  jufttces,  and 
"juries,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  poor  people,  &c.  With 
"  a  treatife  upon  the  nature  of  fpirits  and  devils,"  &c.  In 
the  preface  to  the  reader  he  declares,  that  his  dcfign  in  this 
undertaking  was,  "  firft,  that  the  glory  of  God  be  not  fo 
"  abridged  and  abafed,  as  to  be  thruft  into  the  hand  or  lip  of 
"  a  lewd  old  woman  j  whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator 
"fhould  be  attributed  to  the  poweVof  a  creature:  fecondly, 
"«  that-  the  religion  of  the  gofpel  may  be  feen  to  ftand  with- 
out, fiich  peevifh  trumpery  ;  thirdly,  that  favor  and  chrif- 
11  tian  companion  be  rather  ufed  towards  theft  poor  fouls* 
"  than  rigor  and  extremity,'*  &c. 

A  dodrine  of  this  nature,  advanced  in  an  age,  when  the 
fwlityof  witches  was  fo  univerfally  believed,  that  even  the 
great  bifltop  Jewels  touching  upon  the  fubje£fc  in  a  fermon 
before  queen  Elisabeth,  could  **  pray  God  they  never  prac- 
"  tifcd  farther  than  upon  the  fubjed,"  muft  needs  expofe  the  Stiype'iAa* 
a\ithor  to  animadversion  and  cenfure  j  arid  .accordingly  a  fo-  Reforma- 
r^ign  divine  informs  us,  though  Wood  fays  nothing  of  it*  don>  "*• x* 
that  his  book  was  actually  burntv     We  know  however,  that  ?H'  ' 
iiwas^oppofed^  and*  as  it  (heuldiicein*  by  greati  authority  qT™' 
t^*:)for  king  James  I,  in  the  preface  to  his  Dexnonologie,  Theoiog. 
prinfedifirft  at  Edinburgh  1597*  and  afterwards  at  London  uilp-S** 
ti&fr  obferves^  that  he  <4  wrote  that  book  chiefly  againft  the" 
"  tamable  opinions  of  Wicras  and  Scot j  the  latter  of  whom 
'ttisifot  aftiroed,  fays  his  majefty,  in  .public  print  to  deny, 
^•that  there  can  be^fuVha  thing  as.  witchcraft*  and  fo  main- 
"tain* die  old  error  of  the  Sadducees.  in  denying  of  fpirks." 
ft.  Johh  Reynolds,  in  his  Praek&iones  upon  the  Apocrypha  r 
ajuj\ad\*rts  onfoyeral  paffages  in  Mr.  ficot!s  difcovery,  &c*   Caiaubdn 
Duty erte  Grfalibbn  treat*  him,  as  an  illiterate  perfon  j  and  %f%^ 
MfcJb^h'GtenvB*  whom  for  his  excellent  ienfe  in  other  %,&<?. 
refpefts  we  are  ftfrry»ta  be  able  to quoteon  this occafton,  af-  J^s.'  *diu 
fans,'..4ftatf<"  Mr.  Scot  doth  little  but  tell  odd  tales  and  filljf  Confides 
**  legends,  tirhith  he  confutes  and  laughs,  at.  and  pretends  tions  »**>«< 
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"  this  to  be  a  confutation  of  the  being  of  witches  and  appa- 
"  ritions :  in  all  which  his  reafonings  are  trifling  and  childiih, 
"  and  when  he  ventures  at  philofophy,  he  is  little  better  than 

,      «*  abifiiid." 

This  fenfible,  learned,  upright,  and  pious  man,  for  we 

know  that  he  poffefled  the  two  firft  of  thefe  qualities,  and  he 

is  univerially  allowed  to  have  had  alfo  the  two  laft,  died  in 

1    3599,  and  was  buried  among  his  anceftors  in  the  church  at 

Smeeth. 

SCUDERY  (George  de)  a  French  writer  of  emi- 
nence in  his  day,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Apt  in  Provence,  and  born  at  Havre  de  Grace  in 
Nicemn,       1603.     He  fpent  part  of  his  youth  at  Apt,  and  afterwards 
um*  xv#       came  and  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  had  little  to  fubfift  on, 
but  what  he  acquired  by  a  prodigious  facility  in  writing.  Po- 
etry was  what  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  at  firft :  and  he  would 
have  fucceeded  in  it  better,  if  he  had  not  fcribbled  fo  much 
of  it.     In  1637,  he  publiflied  observations  upon  the  Cid  of 
Corneille,  with  a  view  of  making  his  court  to  cardinal  Rich* 
elieu :  for  this  great  man  could  not  be  content  with  being 
date  greateft  ftatefman  in  the  world  ;  he  would  be  a  poet,  a 
wit,  a  bel-efprit,  and  fo  became  obnoxious  to  the  paffions  of 
efivy  and  jealoufy,  whkh  ufualty  torment  that  little  tribe. 
Thefe  urged  him  to  oppofe  the  vaft  reputation  and  fuccefs  of 
1        the  Cid :  he  not  only  made  the  French  academy  write  again! 
it,  but  dire&ed  the  manner  they  (hould  do  it  in.  He  applaud- 
ed the  obfervations  of  Scudery,  and  by  his  favor  and  coun- 
SiecUde       tenance  enabled  him  "  to  ballance,  as  Voltaire  fays,  fet 
Louii.  t.  II.  «  fome  time  the  reputation  of  Corneille."    Scudery  was  re- 
ceived a  member  of  the  academy  in  1650,    He  had  before 
been  made  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Gafde 
near  Marieilles.    In  the  mean  time,  the  greateft  part  of  hfc 
life  was  fpent  in  writing ;  in  which  one  would  think  his 
chief  view  was,  not  to  write  well,  but  much.    His  wodp 
Confift  of  dramatic  pieces, '  poems  of  all  kinds,  and  profcj 
/      but  are  little  read.  Voltaire  fays,  «*  his  name  is  better  known , 
"  than  his  works :"  and  this  will  always  be  the  cafe,  fipes . 
nothing  excellent  and  finifbed  can  be  cxpeded  from  volume  . 

nous  fcribblers.  Their  names  are  often  fecn  in  Mercwys  and 

Gazettes. 
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Gazettes,  and  the  vulgar  t*lk  of  them:  but  no  body  reads 
their  books.  Scudery  died  at  Paris  the  14th  of  May  1667. 
The  great  fecundity  of  his  pen  is  treated  very  feverely  by  Boi- 
leau,  in  his  fecond  fatire : 

Bienheureux  Scuderi,  dont  la  fertile  plume 

Peut  tous  les  mois  fans  peine  enfanter  un  volume  !  &c, 

SCUDERY  (Maodeleine  de)  ftfter  of  George  de 
Scudery,  was  born  at  Havre  de  Grace  in  1607,  and  became 
very  eminent  for  her  wit  and  her  writings.  She  went  early  t0£*™"' 
to  Paris,  and  made  herfelf  amends  for  the  want  of  that  proper 
education,  which  the  poorneft  of  her  father's  circumftances 
had  not;  permitted.  Her  fine  parts  gained  her  admiflion  into 
aU  affemblies  of  the  wits,  and  even  the  learned  careffed  and 
encouraged  her*  Neceffity  put  her  firft  upon  writing  >  and 
as  the  tafte  of  that  age  was  for  romances,  fo  (he  turned  her 
pen  that  way,  and  fucceeded.  wonderfully  In  hitting  the  pub* 
lie  humor.  Her  books  were  greedily  read,  and  fpread  her 
reputation  far  and  near..  The  celebrated  academy  of  the  Ri- 
tovrati  at  Padua  complimented  her  with  a  place  in  their  fo-. 
ciety ;  and  fhe  fucceeded  the  learned  Helena  Cornaro.  Seve- 
rtl  great  perfonages  gave  her  many  marks  of  their  regard  by 
prefents,  and  other  honors  which  they  did  her.  The  prince 
ofPaderborn,  biftiop  of  Munfter,  fent  her  his  works  and  a 
medal.  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  often  wrote  to  her,  fet- 
tled on  her  a  penfion,  and  fent  her  her  picture.  Cardinal  Ma- 
ariae  left  her  an  annuity  by  his  will.:  and  Lewis  XIV,  in 
1683,  at  tne  follicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  fettled 
*lfo  a  good  penfion  upon  her,  which  was  always  very  pun&u- 
4)y  paid.  This  was  not  all :  that  pompous  and  ftately  mo- 
torch  honored  her  in  a  very  particular  manner :  he  appointed 
kr  a  fpecial  audience  to  receive  her  acknowledgments,  and 
nude  her  a  great  number  of  very  fine  compliments.  Thia 
jWy  held  a  correfpondence  with  all  the  learned,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  wits :  and  her  houfe  at  Paris  was  a  kind  of  a  little 
[court,  where  numbers  of  both  kinds  ufed  conftantly  to  afTem- 
We.  She  died  the  ad  of  June  1701,  aged  .94  years  ;  and  two. 
churches  contended  fiercely  for  the  honor  of  poffefling  her  re- 
gains* witch  it  feems  W4$  thought  a  point  of  fo  much  confe- 

X  2  quence, 
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quence,  as  nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal  de 

Noailles,  to  whom  the  affair  was  referred,  was  fufficient  to 

decide.     She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  as  well  as  her 

brother,  but  of  more  merit ;  and  it  is  remarkable  of  this 

lady,  that  (he  obtained  the  firft  prize  of  eloquence,  founded 

by  the  academy.      There  is  a  good  deal  of  common-place 

panegyrid  upon  her,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Menagiana, 

which  feems  to  have  flowed  from  the  perfonal  regard  Menage 

had  for  her  :  but  her  merits  are  better  fettled  by  Mr.  Boileau 

in  the  Difcours,  prefixed  to  his  dialogue,  intitled,  Les  Hero? 

Siecfe  <Je       **e  ^oman*     Voltaire  fiiys,  that  "  (he  is  now  better  known 

Louis  XIV.  **  by  fome  agreeable  verfes  which  (he  left,  than  by  the  enor- 

tom.  II.       u  mous  Rornances  of  Clelia  and  of  Cyrus/* 

SEBASTIANO,  called  del  Piombo  from  an  office* 
given  him  by  pope  Clement  VII,  in  the  lead-mines,  was  an 
Eminent  painter  at  Venice,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1485.  He  was  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  profeiEon  of 
itiufic,  which  he  pra&ifed  for  fome  time  with  reputation  :  tilt 
following  at  laft  the  more  powerful  dictates  of  nature*  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  painting.  He  became  a  difciple  of  old  Gio- 
vanni Bellino;  continued  his  ftudres  under  Giorgione;  and 
having  attained  an  excellent  manner  of  coloring,  went  to 
Rome.  Here  he  inftnuated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  favor  of 
Michael  Angelo,  by  fiding  with  him  and  his  party  againft  Ra- 
phael;  that,  pleafed  with  the  fweetnefs  and  beauty  of  his  pen-  t 
cil,  Michael  immediately  furnifhed  him  with  fome  of  his  own 
defigns  ;  and  letting  them  pafs  under  Sebaftian's  name,  cried 
him  up  for  the  beft  painter  in  Rome.  And  indeed  fo  univer- 
sal was  the  applalife,  which  he  gained  by  his  piece  of  Laza- 
',  rus  rai/ed from  the  dead,  (the  defign  of  which  had  Hkewife  been 
given  him  by  Michael  Angelo)  that  nothing  but  the  famous 
Transfiguration  of  Raphael  could  eclipfe  him.  He  has  the 
name  of  being  the  firft,  who  invented  the  art  of  preparing 
plaifter-walls  for  oyl- painting,  with  a  eompofition  of  pitch, 
mafticki  and  quick-lime  ;  but  was  generally  fo  flow  and  lazjf 
in  his  performances,  that  other  hands  were  often  employed  in 
finifhing  what  he  had  begun.    He  died  in  1547. 
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SECKENDORF  (  Gin-Louis  de  )  a  very  learned 
German,  was  defcended  from  ancient  and  noble  families ;  and 
born  at  Aurach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  year  1626.  He 
made  good  ufe  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebr^^  languages, 
but  had  alio  fome  (kill  in  mathematics  and  th^^ftfes.  The 
great  progrefs  he  made  in  his  youth  comin^^H|H  ears  of 
Emeftusthe  pious,  duke  of  Sax-Gotha,  this^Jiw  fent  for 
him  from  Cobourg,  where  he  then  was,  to  be  educated  with 
his  children.  He  (laid  two  years  at  Gotha,  and  then  went  in 
1642  to  Strafburg  :  but  returned  to  Gotha  in  1646,  and  was 
made  honorary  librarian  to  the  duke.  Afterwards,  in  1651, 
be  was  made  aulic  and  ecclefi  aft  real  counfellor ;  and  in  1663,  ./ 

acounfellor  of  ftate,  firft  minifter,  and  fovereign  director  of 
the  confiftory.  The  year  after,  he  went  into  the  Tervice  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeift,  as  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chan- 
cellor ;  and  was  no  Iefs  regarded  by  this  new  matter,  than  he 
bad  been  by  the  duke  of  Sax-Gotha.  He  continued  with 
bim  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  168 1  ;  and  then  retired 
from  all  bufinefs  into  a  ftate  of  repofe  and  tranquillity,  where 
be  compofed  a  great  many.works.  Neverthelefs,  in  1691, 
Frederic  III,  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  drew  him  again  out  of. 
bis  retreat,  and  made  him  a  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chancellor 
•of  the  univerfity  of  Hall.  He  could  not  avoid  accepting  thefe 
dignities,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  them  long  j  for  he  died  at  Hall 
the  18th  of  December  1692,  when  he  was  within  two  days 
of  completing  his  66th  year.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had 
only  one  (on,  who  furvived  him.  He  was  a  good  linguift  ; 
learned  in  law,  hiftory,  divinity  ;  and  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
a  tolerable  painter  and  engraver.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
books ;  one  in  particular  of  moft  fingular  ufe,  which  was  pub- 
Whed  at  Frankfort  1692,  in  two  volumes  folio,  but  is  ufually 
bound  up  in  one,  with  this  title :  Commentarius  Hiftoricus  & 
Apologcticus  de  Lutheranifmo,  five  de  Reform atione  Religio- 
ns duftu  D.  Martini  Lutheri  in  magna  Germanise,  aliifque 
regionibus,  &  fpeciatim  in  Saxonia  recepta  &  ftabilita,  &c. 
This  work  is  very  valuable  on  many  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly curious  for  feveral  fingular  pieces  and  extracts,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  it.    "  He,  who  would  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
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*     "  ed  with  the  hiftory  of  this  great  Man,"  fays  Mr,  Bayle, 
j**y|c's         meaning  Luther,  "need  only  read  Mr.  de  SeckendorPs  large 
THER.        "  volume  :  it  is  in  its  Jcind  one  of  the  befl  books,  that  hath 
"  appeared  for  a  long  time."  * 

At^n'  Ox.  S  E  D  L  E  Y  ( Sir  Charles  )  an  English  poet  and  great 
vol,  II.  wit,  was  tiMjui  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  by 
a  daughter  c^v  Henry  Savile  ;  and  was  bom  about  the  year 
x^39*  ^tfj^Biteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  fellow  coair 
moner  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford,;  but  taking  no  degree, 
retired  to  his  own  country,  without  either  travelling  or  going 
to  the  inns  of  court.  As  foon  as  the  reftoration  was  effe&ed, 
he  came  to  London,  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee  ;  and 
then  commenced  wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  was  fo 
much  admired  and  applauded,  that  he  began  to  be  a  kind  of 
oracle  among  the  poets  ;  and  no  performance  was  approved  or 
condemned,  till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given  judgment.  This 
made  king  Charles  jeftingly  fay  to  him,  that  nature  had  given 
him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy  ;  and  lord  Rochefter  bears 
teftimony  to  the  fame,  when  he  puts  him  foremoft  among  the 
judges  of  poetry: 

"  I  loath  the  rabble,  'tis  enough  for  me, 
"  If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shepherd,  Wicherly,  - 
"  Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurft,  Buckingham, 
"  And  fome  few  more,  whom  t  omit  to  name, 
**  Approve  my  fenfe,  I  count  their  cenfure  fame. 

While  he  thus  grew  in  reputation  for  wit,  and  in  favor 
with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and  debauched  :  his  eftate  was 
impaired,  and  his  morals  very  much  corrupted  j  as  may  be 
colledted  from  the  following  ftory  related  by  Mr.  Wood.  In 
June  1663,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Buckhurft,  Sir  Thomas 
Ogle,  and  others,  were  at  a  cook's  houfe  in  Bow-ftreet 
Covent-Garden ;  where  enflaming  themfelves  with  liquoj, 
they  went  out  into  a  balcony,  and  excrementized  in  the  ftreet, 
as  Mr.  Wood  exprefles  it.  When  this  was  done,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  ftripped  himfelf  naked,  and  preached  to  -the  people  in 
a  very  profane  and  fcandalous  manner.  Upon  this  a  riot  was 
raifed,  and  the  mob  grew  very  clamorous  \  .they  infifted  upon 
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having  the  door  opened,  but  were  oppofed ;  yet  were  not 
quieted  till  they  had  driven  the  preachef  and  his  company  from 
the  balcony,  and  broke  all  the  windows  of  the  houfe.  This 
frolic  being  foon  fpread  abroad,  efpecially  by  the  fanatical 
party,  and  juftly  giving  offence  to  all  parties,  they  were  Aim* 
moned  to  appear  in  Weftminfter-Hall ;  where  being  indided 
for  a  riot  before  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  thtfy  were  all  feverely 
fined ;  Sir  Charles  500I.  He  obferved  that  he  was  the  firft 
man  that  ever  p*id  for  (biting:  upon  which  Sir  Robert  aflced 
him,  whether  he  had  read  the  book  called,  <€  The  compleat  • 
€C  Gentleman ;"  and  Sir  Charles  anfwered,  that  he  had  read 
-more  books  than  his  lordihip.  The  day  for  payment  being 
appointed,  Sir  Charles  defired  Mr.  Henry  Killigrew  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  to  apply  to  the  king  to  get  it  off;  which  they 
undertook  to  do,  but  inftead  of  getting  it  off  begged  it  for 
thcinfelves,  and  had  it  paid  to  a  farthing. 

After  this  affair,  Sir  Charles's  mind  took  a  more  ferious 
turn 5  and  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  politics. 
He  had  been  chofen,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  to  ferve  for  Romney  in 
Kent,  in  that  lotig  parliament,  which  began  the  8th  of  May 
1 66 1 ;  and  continued  to  fit  for  feveral  parliaments  after.  H<* 
was  extremely  a£tive  for  the  revolution,  which  was  thought 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours  from  king 
James  II.  That  prince  had  an  amour  with  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  not  very  handfome,  James  being  remark- 
able for  not  fixing  upon  beauties  ;  and  had  created  her  coun- 
ted of  Dorcheften  This  honor,  far  from  pleafing,  (hocked 
Sir  Charles  ;  for  as  great  a  libertine  as  he  had  been  himfelf,  he 
could  not  bear  his  cjaughter's  difhonour,  which  he  considered 
9s  made  more  confpicuoqs  by  this  exaltation.  He  therefore 
conceived  an  hatred  to  James ;  and  being  alked  one  day,  why 
he  appeared  fo  warm  for  the  revolution,  he  is  faid  to  have 
fenfwered,  "  From  a  principle  of  gratitude;  for  fince  his 
"  majefty  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  it  is  fit  I  ihould 
?c  do  all  I  can  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen." "  He  lived  to 
the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign* 

His  works  were  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  17 19;  and 
confift  of  plays,  tranflafttons,  fongs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
Kttle  occafidnal  pieces;  However  amoroufly  tender  and  de- 
licate his  goems,  yet  they  have  not  much  ftrength j  nor  do 
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they  aflbrd  great  marks  of  genius.  The  foftnefi  of  his  verfes 
is  charaaerifed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  calls  them, 
«€  Sedley's  Witchcraft ;"  and  the  art  of  inftnuating  loofe  prin- 
ciples in  clean  and  decent  language,  is  thus  afcribed  to  him  by 
the  earl  of  Roc'hefter  :' 

"  Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

♦*  That  can  with  a  refiftlefs  charm  impart, 

"  The  loofeft  wtlhes  to  the  chafteft  heart ; 

««  Raife  fuch  a  conflict,  kindle  fuch  a  fire, 

"  Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

*'  'Till  the  poor  vanquiftVd  maid  diflplves  away, 

*  *  In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day. 

Vtcenm,  S E  Q  R  AI S  (  John  Renaud  de  )  *  French  poet,  was 

B^et't^nT  b°rn  at  Caen  in  1624,  and  made  his  firft  ftudies  in  the  col- 

V.  lege  of  the  Jefuits  there.     As  he  grew  up,  he  applied  himfclf 

to  the  French  poetry,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it  to  the  end 

of  his  life.     It  was  far  from  proving  unfruitful  to  him,  for  it 

enabled  him  torefcue  himfelf,  four  brothers,  and  two  fitters,  from 

the  unhappy  circumftances,  in  which  the  extravagance  of  a 

father  had  left  them.     He  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 

age,  when  the  count  de  Frifque,  being  removed  from  court, 

retired  to  Caen  j  and  there  was  fo  charmed  with  Segrais,  who 

v  had  already  given  fome  public  fpecimens  of  a  fine  genius,  that 

upon  hisrecal  he  carried  him  back  with  him,  and  introduced 

him  to  Madamoifelle  de  Montpenfier,  who  took  him  into  her 

prote&ion  as  her  gentleman  in  ordinary*     He  continued  with 

this  princefs  a  great  many  years,  and  then  was  obliged  to  quit 

herfervice,  for  oppofing  her  marriage  with  Count  de  Laufont 

He  immediately  found  a  new  patronefs  in  Madame  de  la 

Fayette,  who  admitted  him  into  her  boufe,  and  affigned  him 

apartments*  He  lived  feven  years  with  this  generous  lady,  and 

then  retired  to  his  own  country,  with  arefolution  to  fpend  thd 

reft  of  his  days  in  folitude  ;  and  there  married  a  rich  heire/s, 

about  the  year  1679.     There  is  a  paffage  in  the  Segraifiaha, 

from  which  we  learn,  that  Madam  de  Maintenon  would  have 

had  him  to  court,  and  have  put  him  in  fome  place  about  the 

duke  of  Maine :  but,  as  we  are  there  told,  h?  reflected  within 
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himfelf,  that  bis  life  was  too  far  advanced  to  encourage  new 
hopes,  and  that  he  had  what  was  very  fuffiatent  to  maintain 
him  in  otio  cum  dignitate  ;  and  thefe  reflections,  together 
with  that  faftidium  which  wife  men  foon  conceive  of  a  public 
and  efpecially  a  court  life,  determined  him  to  reject  all  offers, 
and  to  continue  where  he  was.  He  was  admitted  of  the 
French  academy  in  1662  ;  and  he  now  gave  a  ftable  form  to 
that  of  Caen.  He  died  at  this  place  of  a  dropfy  in  1701.  He 
was  very  deaf  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he  was  much  fought 
after  for  the  fake  of  his  conversion,  which  was  always  witty, 
fblid,  and  learned  :  his  converfe  with  the  court  and  the  polite 
world  had  furniflied  him  with  a  multitude  of  curious  anec- 
dotes, which  he  had  a  very  agreable  way  of  relating.  A  great 
number  of  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  Segraifiana,  which 
was  published  many  years  after  his  death,  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.de  la  Monnoye :  the  belt  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Amfterdam 
1723,  in  i2mo* 

The  profe- writings  of  Segrais,  though  for  the  mod  part 
frivolous  enough,  yet  have  infinite  merit  as  to  their  ftile,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  ftandard.     Of  this  kind  are  his  Nou- 
Yelles  Francoifes,  and  the  romances  called  La  Princefle  de 
Cleves  and  Zayde  :  Madam  de  la  Fayette  is  fuppofed  to  have' 
been  a  partner  with  him  in  the  romances,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  often  printed,  with  Mr.  Huet's  Origine  des  Romans 
prefixed.     This  piece  was  written  on  purpofe  for  it,  and  is, 
fays  Voltaire,  a  work  of  great  ufe.     But  it  is  principally  for  -.      . 
his  poems,  that  Segrais  was  fo  diftinguifhed  in  his  day :  and  Louis  XVt. 
thefe  confift  of  Diverfes  Poefies,  printed  at  Paris  in  1658,  4to. .  tnm*  n" 
Athis,  a  paftoral ;  and  a  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Georgics  and 
&neid.     "  His  Eclogues  and  his  Tranflation  of  Virgil  were 
"  efteemed,  fays  Voltaire  ;  but  now  they  are  not  read.     It  is 
"  remarkable,  that  Breboeuf 's  Pharfalia  is  ftill  read,  while 
"  Segrais's  iftaeid  is  intirely  negleded  :  neverthelefs,  Boileau 
"  praifes  Segrais,  and  depreciates  Breboeuf.  —  Mademoifelle 
"  calls  Segrais,  a  fort  of  a  wit :  but  he  was  indeed  a  very 
"  great  wit,  and  a  man  of  real  learning." 

S  EL  D  E  N  (  John  )  ah  Englifh  gentleman  of  moft  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  and  prodigious  learning,  was  defcended 
from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Salvinton  near  Terring  in 
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Wood's  A*    Soflex,  the  1 6th  of  December  1 584.     He  was  educated  at  the 
Jo^n.-!"     firee-fchool  in  Chichefter ;  and  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  was 
vitaSeideni  fent  to  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about  three 
WUkins       years.    Then  he  entered  himfelf  of  Clifford's  Inn  London, 
prefixed  to     in  order  to  ftudy  the  -Jaw ;  and  about  two  years  after  removed 
works.  Lon.  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
1746,  in       cion  by  his  learning.     His  firft  friend&ips  were  with  Sir  Ro- 
foU^enc.  bert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Camden,  and  Ufher,  all  of 
ralDift.'      them  learned  in  antiquities ;  which  was  alfo  Mr.  Selden's  fa* 
yorite  obje£i.     In   1610,  he  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by 
publications  in  this  way,  and  put  out  two  pieces  that  year ; 
:   Jani  Anglorum  facies  altera,  and  Duello,   or  the  Original  >of 
fingle  Combat.     In  1612  he  publifhed  notes  and  Illustrations 
pn  the  firft  eighteen  fongs  in  Michael  Drayton's  Pefy-Otbitriy 
and  the  year  after  wrote  verfes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  EnglHb, 
upon  Browne's  Britannia9 s  Paftoral$\  which,   with  divers 
poems  prefixed  to  the  works  of  other  authors,  occafioned  Sir 
John  Suckling  to  give  him  a  place  in  his  Seffion  of  the  poets. 
Jn  1614,  came  out  his  "  Titles  of  Honour,"  a  work  much 
efteemed  at  home  and  abroad  %  and  which,  "  as  to  what  con- 
*c  cerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,  fays  a  certain  writer,  all  will 
"  allow  ought  firft  to  be  perufed,  for  the  gaining  a  general 
Nicholfon's   «c  notion  of  the  diftinftioh  from  an  emperor  down  to  a  coun- 
Hiftorical      "  try-gentleman."     In  16 16,   he  publifhed  Notes  on  For- 
Library.        tefcue  de  legibus  Angliae ;  and  in  1 617,  De  Diis  Syris  Syn- 
tagmata Duo,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  1629,   in  8vo. 
by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  after  it  had  been  revifed  and  enlarged 
by  Selden  himfelf. 

Mr.  Selden  was  not  yet  above  three  and  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  yet  he  had  fhewn  himfelf  a  great  philologift,  antiquary, 
herald,  and  linguift :  and  his  name  was  fo  wonderfully  ad- 
.  vanced,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  that  he 
was  a&ually  then  become,  what  he  was  afterwards  ufually 
filled,  the  great  di&ator  of  learning  to  the  Englifh  nation.  In 
1 61 8,  when  he  was  in  his  34th  year,  his  "Hiflory  of 
<c  Tithes,"  was  printed  in  4to.  in  the  preface  to  Which,  he 
reproaches  the  clergy  with  ignorance  and  lazinefs,  with 
having  nothing  to  keep  up  their  credit,  but  beard,  title,  and 
habit,  their  ftudies  not  reaching  farther  than  the  breviary,  the 
poftils,  and  polyanthea ;  in  the  work  itfelf  he  endeavours  to, 
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fliew,  that  tithes  are  not  due  under  chriftianity  by  divine  right, 
though  he  allows  the  clergy's  title  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  This, book  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was 
animadverted  on  by  feveral  writers ;  by  Dr.  Richard  Monta- 
gue, afterwards  bifliop  of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  au- 
thor was  alfo  called,  not  indeed  before  the  high  coramiffion 
court,  as  fome  have  reprefented,  but  before  foine  lords  of  the 
high  commiffion  and  alfo  of  the  privy  council,  and  obliged  to 
make  a  fubmiffion  ;  which  he  did  moil  willingly  for  publilhing 
a  book,  which  againft  his  intention  had  given  offence,  yet 
without  recanting  any  thing  contained  in  it,  which  he  never 
did. 

In  1 621,  king  James  being  difpleafed  with  the  parliament, 
and  having  imprifoned  feveral  members,  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of 
oppoflng  his  meafures,  ordered  Mr.  Selden  like  wife  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff  of  London  :  for,  though; 
he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  yet  he 
had  been  fent  for  and  confulted  by  them,  and  had  given  his 
opinion  very  ftrongly  in  favor  of  their  privileges,  in  oppofition 
to  the  court.     However,  by  the  intereft  of  Andrews,  bilhop 
of  Winchefter,  he  with  the  other  gentlemen  was  Tet  at  liberty 
in  five  weeks.      He  then  returned  to  his  ftudies,  and  wrote 
and  publifhed  learned  works,  as  ufual.     In   1623,  he  was 
chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancafter  ;  but  amidft  all  the  divifions, 
with  which  the  nation  was  then  agitated,  kept  himfelf  perfect- 
ly neuter.     In  1625,  he  was  chofen  again  for  great  Bedwih 
in  Wiltfhire ;   and  in  this  firft  parliament  of  king  Charles, 
declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham* 
and,  when  (hat  nobleman  was  impeached  in  1626,  was  one  of 
the  rnanagers  of  the  articles  againft  him.     He  oppofed  tha 
court-party  the  three  following  years  with  great  vigour  in 
many  fpeeches.     The  king,  having  diflblved  the  parliament 
in  1629,  ordered  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
to  be  brought  before  the  King's  Bench  bar,  and  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     Mr.  Selden,  being  one  of  this  number* 
infifted  upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refufed  to  make  any 
fubmiffion  to  the  court ;  upon  vyhich  he  was  removed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prifon.     He  was  releafed  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  though  it  does  not  appear  bow  j  only,  that  the  parlia- 
ment 
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mcnt  in  1646  ordered  him  5000I.  for  the  loffes  he  had  -luf- 
tained  on  that  occafion.  In  1630,  he  was  again  committed  to 
Cuttody,  with  the  earls  of  Bedford  ,and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  St.  John,  being  accufed  of  having  difperfed  a 
libel,  intitled,  «*  A  Propofition  for  his  M^ajefty's  fervice  to 
4<  bridle  the  impertinency  of  Parliaments  ;**  but  it  was  proved, 
that  Sir  Robert  Dudley*  then  living  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's 
hEY  Sir"  dominions,  was  the  author.  All  thefe  various  imprifonrnents 
Hubert*  and  tumults  gave  no  interruption  to  his  ftudies  ;  but  he  pro^ 
cceded,  in  his  old  way,  to  write  and  publifti  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  Mr.  Selden  to  make  colle&ions 
proper  to  (hew  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea,  and  he  had  engaged  in  the  work  ;  bat  upon 
the  affront,  he  had  received  by  his  imprifonment,  laid  it  a- 
fide.  However  in  1 634,  a  difpute  arifihg  between  the  En- 
glifli  and  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring-fifliery  upon  the 
Britifb  coaftVand  Grotius  having  before  publiflied  in  1 609, 
his  Mare  Liberum  rn  favor  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Selden  was 
prevailed  upon  by  archbifliop  Laud,  who,  though  he  did  not 
love  his  principles  in  church  and  (late-affairs,  yet  could  not 
feelp  revering  him  for  his  learning  and  manners,  to  draw  up 
his  Mare  Claufum ;  and  it  was  accordingly  publiflied  in  1636. 
This  book  recommended  him  highly  to  the  favor  of  the  court, 
and  he  might  have  had  any  thing  he  would  ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  his  books,  together  with  his  great  love  of  eafe,  made 
him  indifferent,  if  not  averfe,  to  ports  and  preferment.  In 
1640,  he  publiflied,  De  Jure  Naturali  &  Gentiumjuxta  difci- 
plinam  Hebraeorum,  folio.  Mr.  Puffendorff  applauds  this 
fe^tothe  work  highly  3  hut  his  tranflator  Barbeyrac  obferves,  with  re- 
Tranflation.  gard  to  it,  that  *c  befrdes  the  extreme  diforcjer  and  obfeurity, 
"  which  are  juftly  to  be  cenfured  in  his  manner  of  writing,  he 
"  does  not  derive  his  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  from  the 
**  pure  light  of  reafon,  but  merely  from  the  feven  precepts 
"  given  to  Noah  ; — and  frequently  contents  hioiferf  with  ci- 
"  ting  the  decifions  of  the  rabbins,  without  giving  himfelf  the 
KM.  Choi*  «  trouble  to  examine,  whether  they  be  juft  or  not:"    MonC 

liiii  torn.  '  *  •»  .     - 

le  Clerc  fays,  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Selden  "  has  only  copied 
"  the  Rabbins,  and  fcarce  ever  reafons  at  all.  His  rabbini- 
"  cal  principles  is  founded  upon  an  uncertain  Jewifli  tradition, 
44  namely,  that  God  gave  to  Noah  feven  precepts,  to  be  ob- 

*c  ferved 
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"  ferved  by  all  mankind  :  which,  if  it  (hould  be  denied,  the 
*<  Jews  would  find  a  difficulty  to  prove*'  Befides,  his  ideas 
"  are  very  imperfe&  and  embarraffed."  There  is  certainly 
fome  foundation  for  this  ;  and  what  is  here  faid  concerning 
this  particular  work,  may  be  more  or  lefs  applied  to  all  he 
wrote.  Mr.  Selden  had  a  vaft  memory  and  prodigious  learn- 
ing ;  and  thefe  had  oftentimes  the  fame  effeft  on  him,  as  they 
have  always  on  men  of  lower  abilities,  fuch  as  Dodwell  for 
inftance  :  that  is,  they  checked  and  impeded  the  ufe  of  his 
reafoning  faculty,  perplexed  and  embarafled  his  ideas,  and 
crowded  his  writings  with  citations  and  authorities,  to  fupplv 
the  place  of  fenfe  and  argument. 

The  fame  year,  1640,  he  was  chofen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  though  he  was  a- 
gainft  the  court,  yet  in  164/2  the  king  had  thoughts  of  taking 
the  feal  from  the  lord  keeper  Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  him* 
The  lord  Clarendon'  tells  us,  that  the  lord  Falkland  and  him- 
felf,  to  whom  his  majefty  referred  the  confideration  of  that  jjiftorr«f 
affair,  "  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's  affe&ion  to  the  king ;  the  Rebel- 
"  butwithall  they  knew  him  fo  well,  that  they  concluded  he  ^on»book 
"  would  abfolutely  refufe  the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  him. 
"  He  was  in  years,  continues  the  noble  hiftorian,  and  of  a 
"  tender. confutation  :  he  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  his 
"  eafe,  which  he  loved  ;  was  rich,  and  would  not  have  made 
"  a  journey  to  York,  or  have  lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any 
"  preferment,  which  he  had  never  affe&ed."  .  In  164.3,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lay-members,  to  fit  in  the  aflembly 
of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  in  which  he  frequently  perplexed 
thofe  divines  with  his  vaft  learning :  and,  as  Mr.  White- 
locke  relates,  "  fometimes  when  they '  had  cited  a  text  of  J^^* 
u  fcripture   to  prove  their  aflertion,  he  would  tell  them,  Affairs,  p. 
«  perhaps  in  your  little  pocktt-bibles  with  gilt  leaves,  which  7/7£ond* 
"  they  would  often  pull  out  and  read,  the  tranjlathn  may  be 
*•  thus 9  tut  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  ftgnify  thus  and  thus ;  and 
"  (o  would  totally  filence  them/1 

About  this  time,  be  took  the  covenant ;  and  the  fame  .year, 

1643,  was  by  the  parliament  appointed  keeper  of  the  records 

in  the  tower.     In  1644,  he  was  defied  one  of  the  twelve 

commiffioners  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  no** 

( minated  to  the  mafterihip  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge, 

which 
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which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  About  this  time  he 
did  great  fetvices  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as  appears  from 
faveral  letters  written  to  him  by  that  univerfity,  which  are 
printed :  and  indeed  he  never  meant  to  djfferve  or  do  fnif- 
chief  to  any  perfon  or  party,  his  only  view  in  continuing 
with  the  parliament  being  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  harm's 
Way,  and  to  enjoy  as  much  eafe  as  he  could  in  very  uneafy 
sttid  troublefome  times.  He  never  concurred  in  any  violent 
meafures,  but  often  oppofed,  and  always  discountenanced 
them.  *>  Upon  the  publication  of  the  ttttup  B«crou*»7,  Crom- 
well employed  all  his  inter  eft  to  engage  him  to  write  an  an- 
fwer  to  that  book  ;  but  he  absolutely  refufed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1654,  his  health  began  to  decline  ;  and  he  died  the 
30th  of  November  that  year.  He  died  in  White-Friars,  at- 
the  houfe  of  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  fome  years  in  fuch  intimacy,  that  they  were  reported 

Ib  Ms  life,  to  be  as  man  and  wife  ;  and  Dr.  Wilkins  fuppofes,  that  the 
wealth,  which  Mr.  Selden  left  at  his  death,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  generofity  of  that  countefs :  but  there  is  no 
-  good  reafon  for  either  of  the  furmifes.  He  was  buried  in  the 
%  Temple-church,  where  a  monument  wascreQed  tohim ;  and 
archbifhop  Uflier  preached  his  funeral  fermon.  He  left  a 
moft  valuable  and  curious  library  to  hi?  executors,  Matthew 
Hale;  John  Vaughan,  and  Rowland  Jews,.  Efqrs ;  which 
they  generouily  would  have  beftowed  on  the  fociety  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  if  a  proper  place  fhould  be  provided  to  re- 
ceive it*,  hut  this  being  negle&ed,  they  gave  it  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Selden  was  immenfefy  learned,  and'  (killed  in  He- 
.  brew  and  oriental  languages  beyond  any  man :  Grotius 
ftHes  him  <(  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation;"  He  was 
knowing  in  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  yet  did  not  greatly 
trouble  himfelf  with  the  pra&tce  of  law  :  hie  feldom  or  ne- 
ver appeared  at  the  bar,  but  ibmetimes  gave  council  in  bis 

Memorials     chamber. "  His  mind  alfo,  fays  Mr.  Whttdocke,  was  as  great,- 

ice.  p.  608.    "  as  his  learning  $  he  was  as  hospitable  and  generous  as  any 
•    «c  man,  and  as  good  company  to  thofe  he  liked.,"    Dr..Wil-» 

Life.  &c.      j^  rcjatcs?  that  h€  was  a  mm  0f  uocomoaon  gravity  and 

greatnefs  of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  fcbokrs,  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor  j  aqd  that,  thpugh  he  had  a  great  lati- 
>  ,  '  tudc 
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fade  in  his  principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  power,  yet 
he  had  a  fincere  regard  f of  the  church  of  England.  Mr*.  Ri- 
chard Baxter, remarks,  that  "  he  was  a  refolved  ferious '^Additional 
«« chriftian,  a  great  adverfary,  particularly  to  Hobbes*s  er-   ™te8  °°  ^ 
**  rors ;  and  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  affirmed,  how  he  had   Matthew 
a  feen  Selden  openly  oppofe  Hobbes  fo  earneftly,  as  either  Ha£e»  c4it» 
"  to  depart  from  him,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  room  ":  which 
ftews,  that,  as  Mr.  Selden  had  great  knowledge,  fo  he  had 
alfo  fome  portion  of  steal.     But  the  nobleft  teftimony  in  fa- 
vour  of  our  great  lawyer  and  fcholar  is  that  of  his  intimate 
friend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  thus  defcribes  him  in  all 
parts  of  his  charader :  "  Mr.  Selden  was  a  perfon,  fays  he,  Life  of  Ed- 
"  whom  no- character  can  flatter,  or  tranfmit  in  any  expref-  ciatendon° 
c*  fions  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.     He  was  of  fo  ftupen-  p.  16.  Oxf. 
w  dous  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages,  as  may  ap-   I759r  °  * 
"  pear  from  his  excellent  and  tranfcendent  writings,  that  a 
"man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  converfant 
"  among  books,  and  had  never  ipent  an  hour  but  in  reading 
"  and   writing ;  yet  his  humanity,  courtefy,  and  affability 
"  was  fuch,  that   he  would    have   been   thought  to  have 
"  been  bred  in  the  beft  courts,  but  that  his  good-naturt, 
u  charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating 
"  all  he  knew,  exceeded  that  breeding.     His  ftile  in  all  his 
"  writings  feems  harfh,  and   fometimes  obfcure  ;  which  is 
*'  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  abftrufc  fubjeds,  of  which 
44  he  commonly  treated,  out  of  the  paths  trod  by  other  men* 
**  but' to  a  little  undervaluing  the  beauty  of  a  ftile,  and  too  <r 

"  much  propenfity  to  the  language  of  antiquity :  but  in  his 
u  conrerfation  he  was  the  moft  clear  difcourfer,  and  had  the 
"  beft  faculty  in  making  hard  things  eafy,  and  presenting 
"  them  Co  the  underftanding,  of  any  man  that  bath  been 
*<  known.  Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  valued 
"  himfelf  upon  nothing  more,  than  upon  having  had  Mr. 
*  Selden 's  acquaintance,  from  the  time  he  was  very  young ; 
"  and  held  it  with  great  delight,  as  long  as  they  were  fuffered 
|c  to  continue  together  in  London  :  and  he  was  very  much 
»  troubled  always  when  he  heard  him  blamed,  cenfured,  and 
M  reproached  for  flaying  in  London,  and  in  the  parliament, 
14  after  they  were  in  rebellion,  and  in  the  worft  times, 
"  which  his  age  obliged  him  to  do  *  and  how  wicked  foever 

"  the 
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cc  the  a&ibns  w£re,  which  were  every  day  dohe,  he  Was  ccrti* 
*'  fident  he  had  not  given  his  confent  to  them,  but  would 
"  have  hindered  them  if  he  could  with  his  own  fafety,  to 
4t  which  he  was  always  enough  indulgent.  If  h?  bad  fome 
*c  infirmities  with  other  men,  they  were  weighed  down  with 
"  wonderful  and  prodigious  abilities  and  excellencies  in  the 
"  other  fcale." 

His  works  were  colle&ed  by  Dr*  David  Wilkins,  and 
printed  at  London  in  three  volumes  folio*  but  generally  bound 
in  fix*  1726.  The  two  firft  volumes  contain  his  Latin 
works,  and  the  third  his  Englifh.  The  editor  has  prefixed 
a  long  life  of  the  author,  and  added  feveral  pieces  never  be* 
fore  publifhed  -,  particularly  letters^  poems*  &c* 

SENECA  (Lucius  AtfKJEuS)  a  Stoic  pbilofopher,  was 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
chriftian  aera,  of  an  Equeftrian  family,  which  had  probably 
been  tranfplanted  thither,  in  a  colony  from  Rome.  He  was 
the  fccond  fon  of  Marcus  Annseus  Seneca,  commonly  called 
the  rhetorician,  whofe  remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of 
Suaforia9  Of  Controverji*y  cum  Declamationum  Excerptis\ 
and  his  youngeft  brother  Annaeus  Mela,/or  there  were  three 
pf  them,  was  memorable  for  being  the  father  of  the  poet 
Lucan.  He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father 
and  the  reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy; 
and  fo  very  fmall,  that,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  car* 
CtefoLad.  ricd  thither  in  the  arms  of  his  aunt :  matertertf  manibus  in 
Jfcin  c.  urbem  perlatus  fum.  There  he  was  educated  in  the  moft  libe- 
ral manner,  and  under  the  beft  mailers.  He  learned  his  elo- 
quence from  his  father ;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him 
to  philofophy,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attalus,  So* 
tion,  and  Papirius  Fabianus ;  men  famous  in  their  way* 
and  of  whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his 
writings.  It  is  probable  too,  that  he  travelled  when  he  was 
young,  fince  we  find  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  par* 
.  ticularly  in  his  §huJiiones  Natural es,  making  very  exa&  and 
curious  obfervations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile.  But  this^ 
though  intirely  agreeable  to  his  own  humour,  did  not  at  all 
correfpond  withNthat  fcheme  or  plan  of  life,  which  his  father 
bad  drawn  out  for  him;  who  therefore  forced  him  tp  the 

bar, 
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W,  and  put  him  upon  folliciting  for  public  employments  ;  Co 

that  he  afterwards  became  queftor,  praetor,  and,   as  Lipnus         ^^ 

will  have  it,  even  conful. 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  was  accufed  of  adultery  by  Meflalir 
na,  and  baniflied,  Seneca  was  banilhed  too,  being  charged 
as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corfica  was  the  feat  of  his  exile, 
where  he  lived  eight  years  $  "  happy*  as  he  tells  us,  in  the 
u  midjl  of  thofe  things,  which  ujually  make  ether  people  mife- 
urable\  inter  eas  res  beatus,  qua  folent  mi/eras  facer e  :  " 
and  where  he  wrote  his  books  of  confolation,  add  re  fled  to 
his  mother  Helyia,  and  to  his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhaps 
fome  of  thofe  tragedies,  which  go  under  his  name ;  for  he 
fays,  modofe  levioribus  Jiud'm  Hi  obleftajfe.  When  Agrip-  Conf.  id  ^ 
pina  was  married  to  Claudius,  as  Ihe  was  upon  the  death  of 
MefTalina,  foe  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  recal  Seneca 
from  banifhment  j  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor 
to  her  fon  J4ert>,  whom  fhe  defigned  for  the  empire.  By 
the  bounty  and  generofity  of  his  royal  pupil,  he  acquired 
that  prodigious  wealth,  which  rendered  him  in  a  manner 
equal  to  kings.  His  houfe^  and  walks  were  the  mod  mag- 
nificent in  Rome.  His  villas  were  innumerable :  and  he 
had  immenfe  fums  of  money  placed  out  at  intercft  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  hiftorian  Dio  reports  him 
to  have  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
at  intereft  in  Britain  alone,  and  reckons  his  calling  it  in  all 
at  a  fum  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

All  this  wealth  however,  together  with  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ill 
effect  upon  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  Seneca.  He  con- 
tinued abftcmious,  exa£t  in  his  manners,  and,  above  all* 
free  from  the  vices,  fo  commonly  prevalent  in  fuch  places, 
flattery  and  ambition.     "  /  had  rather y  faid  he  to  Nero* 

offend  you  by  fpeaking  the  truth,  than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and 

flattery  :  maluerim  veris  offendere,  quam  p la cere  adulando."  j>  ci  m 
How  well  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  lib.  II.  c.  *«• 
his  prince,  may  be  known  from  the  five  firft  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  have  always  been  confidered  as  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  good  government  j  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been 
as  obfervant  of  his  matter  thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  as  he 
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was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the  delight,  and 
not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and  deteftation  of 
mankind.  But  when  Poppaea  and  Tigellinus  bad  got  the 
command  of  his  humour,  and  hurried  him  into  the  moft  ex- 
travagant and  abominable  vices,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  his 
matter,  whofe  life  ftiuft  indeed  have  been  a  conftant  rebuke 
to  him.  Seneca  perceiving,  that  his  favour  declined  at 
court,  and' that  he  had  many  accufers  about  the  prince, 
who  were  perpetually  whifpering  in  his  ears  the  great  riches 
of  Seneca,  his  magnificent  houfes,  and  fine  gardens,  and  what 
a  favourite  through  their  means  he  was  grown  with  the  peo- 
ple, made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  Nero  refufed  to 
accept  them,  which  however  did  not  hinder  Seneca  from 
changing  his  way  of  life  5  for,  as  Tacitus  relates,  he  €C  kept 
cc  no  more  levies,  declined  the  ufual  civilities  which  had 
*c  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  indifpofition 
€€  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided  as  much  as  poffible 

Amiai.         ce  appearing  in  public." 

lib.  xi?.  j^cro  ;n  the  mCan  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had  dif- 

patched  Burrhus  by  poifon,  could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had  rid 
himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo :  for  Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  to  Ne- 
ro, what  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  had  been  to  Augiiftus ;  the 
one  the  manager  of  his  military  concerns,  the  other  of  his 
civil.  Accordingly  he  attempted,  by  means  of  Cleonicus, 
1  a  freedman  of  Seneca,  to  take  him  off  by  poifon ;  but  this 
not  fucceeding,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an 
information,  that  he  was  confeious  to  Pifo's  confpiracy  a- 
gainft  his  perfon.  Not  that  he  had  any  real  proof  of  Seneca's 
being  at  all  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was 
glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  deftroying  him.  He 
left  Seneca  however  at  liberty  to  chufe  his  manner  of  dying, 
who  caufed  his  veins  to  be  opened  immediately  ;  his  friends 
ftanding  round  him,  whofe  tears  he  endeavoured  to  flop, 
fometimes  by  gently  admonifhing,  fometimes  by  fharply  re- 
buking them.  His  wife  Paulina,  who  was  very  young  in 
comparifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolution  and  affe&ion  to 
bear  him  company,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins  to  be 
opened  at  the  fame  time ;  but  as  Nero  bad  no  particular 
fpite  againft  her,  and  was  not  willing  to  make  his  cruelty 
more  odious  and  tnfupportable  than  there  feemed  occafion 
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for,  he  gave  orders  to  have  her  death  prevented  :  upon  which 
her  wounds  were  bound  up*  and  the  blood  flopped,  in  juft 
time  enough  to  fave  her  ;  though,  as  Tacitus  fays,  (he  look- 
ed fo  miferabljr  pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after,  that  it  was 
eafy  to  read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  and  fpirits  in  her  counte- 
nance. In  the  mean  time  Seneca,  finding  his  death  flow  and  ' 
lingring,  defired  Statius  Annaeus  his  phyfician  to  give  him  a 
dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  prepared  fome  time  before, 
in  cafe  it  fhould  be  wanted  ;  but  this  not  having  its  ufual  ef- 
fe&,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot  bath,  where  he  was  at  length, 
ftifled  with  the  fleams.  He  died,  as  Lipfius  conje&ures,  in 
the  fixty  third  or  fourth  ^ear  of  his  age,  and  in  about  the 
troth  or  eleventh  of  Nero's  reign.  There  was  a  rumor* 
that  Subrius  Flavius,  in  a  private  converfation  with  the  cen- 
turions, had  refolved,  and  not  without  Seneca's  knowledge 
of  it,  that  when  Nero  (hould  have  been  (lain  by  Pifo,  Pifo 
bimfelf  fhould  be  killed  too,  and  the  empire  delivered  up  to 
Seneca,  as  to  one  who  deferred  it  for  his  integrity  and  vir- 
tue.   But  what  foundation  there  was  for  it,  is  not  faid. 

The  works  of  Seneca  are  fo  well  known  by  the  feveral  edi- 
tions, which  have  been  publifhed,  that  we  need  not  be  par- 
ticular in  an  account  of  them.  Some  have  imagined,  that 
he  was  a  chriftian,  and  that  he  held  a  correfpondence  with 
St.  Paul  by  letters.  He  muft  have  heard  of  Chrift  and  his 
dodrine,  and  his  curiofity  might  lead  him  to  make  fome  en- 
quiry about  them  ;  but  as  for  the  letters  publifhed  under  the 
names  of  the  Philofopher  and  Apoflle,  they  have  long  been 
declared  fpurious  by  the  critics,  and  perfectly  unworthy  of 
either  of  them.  To  know  whether  Seneca  was  a  chriftian 
or  no,  we  need  only  obferve  a  circumftance,  which  Tacitus 
relates  of  him,  at  the  time  of  his  death  j  viz.  «  that,  when 
"  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water  and  fprinkled 
u  thofe  about  him,  faying,  that  he  offend  thofe  libations  to 
€i  Jupiter  h*s  deliverer :  fibarefe  liquorem  ilium  Jovi  Libera-  Tacit.  Aa- 
w  Uri"  *al-  Kb.  *tf* 

It  was  to  the  labours  of  the  learned  Juftus  Lipfius,  that  Vit.XSenet. 
the  public   were  indebted  for  the  firft  good  edition  of  the  a  Lipfi«- 
works  of  Seneca  the  philofopher ;  which  were  twice  hand- 
ibmely  printed  in  folio,  and  afterwards,  with  the  works  of 
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Seneca  the  rhetorician,  and  notes  by  John  Frederic  Grtmo- 
vius,  at  Amfterdam  1672,  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 

SENNERTUS  (Daniel)  an  eminent  phyfician 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Breflaw,  where  his  father  was  a 
Lindenius  fhoemaker,  the  25th  of  November  1572.  He  was  fent  to 
Renovatus,  the  univerfity  of  Wittembcrg  in  1593*  and  there  made  a 
N66gmb*  great  progrefs  in  philofophy  and  phyfic.  He  vifited  the  uni-  j 
Bayic'sD^.  verllties  of  Leipfic,  Jena,   and  Franckfort  upon  the  Oder;    | 

tusNER     an(*  afterwar(^s  went  to  Ber'»n  in  1601,  to  learn  the  pra£Hce 
»    of  phyfic.     He  did  not  flay  long  there,  but  returned  to  Wit- 
temberg  the  fame  year  5   in  which  alfo  he  was  promoted  to    . 
the  degree  of  doftor  in  phyfic,  and  foon  after  to  a  profeffor-    ! 
{hip  in  the  fame  faculty.     He  was  the  firft,  who  introduced    j 
the  ftudy  of  chymiftry  into  that  univerfity.     He  gained  a 
great  reputation  by  his  writings,  and  by  his  practice  :  patients 
came  to  him  from  all  parts,  among  whom  were  princes, 
dukes,  counts,  and  gentlemen  ;  and  he  refufed  his  afSftance 
to  ho  body.     He  took  what  was  offered  him  for  his  pains, 
but  demanded  nothing ;   and  he  even  reftored  to  the  poor 
what  they  gave  him.     The  plague  was  above  feven  times  at    , 
Wittemberg,  while  he  was  profeflbr  there  ;  but  he  never  re- 
tired, nor  refufed  to  affift  the  Tick  ;  and  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, whom  he  had  cured   of  a  dangerous  illnefs  in   1628, 
though  he  had  appointed  him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordi- 
nary,  yet  gave  him  leave  to  continue  at  Wittemberg.    He 
married  three  times  :  had  feven  children  by  his  firft  wife,  but    j 
none  by  his  two  laft.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  Wittembcrg,    I 
the  21ft  of  July  1637.  j 

The  liberty  he  took  in  contradicting  the  ancients  raifed 
him,  as  was  natural,  many  adverfaries;  but  nothing  was 
worfe  received,  than  the  notion  which  he  advanced  concern  • 
ing  the  origin  of  fouls.  He  was  not  fatisficd  with  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  faid,  that  there  is  a  celeftial  intelligence  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  over  the  formation  of  fouls,  which  makes 
ufe  of  ked  only  as  an  inflrument ;  nor  of  thofe,  who  afcribe 
a  plaftic  virtue  to  it :  he  thought,  arid  he  advanced,  that  the 
foul  is  in  the  feed  before  the  organization,  and  that  this  is 
what  forms  the  wonderful  machine,  which  we  call  a  living 
body.  He  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  and  impiety,  on  pre- 
tence 
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fence  of  having  taught,  that  the  fouls  of  beads  are  not  ma- 
terial ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  teach- 
ing, that  they  are  as  immortal  as  the  foul  of  man.  He  re- 
jected this  confequence,  and  feems  to  have  drawn  himfelf 
out  of  the  fcrape,  he  was  got  into,  as  well  as  he  could  :  re- 
flecting probably,  that  his  adverfaries  fometimes  had  recourfe 
toother  weapons,  than  thofe  of  found  reafon  and  argument. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  been  printed 
in  France  and  Italy.  The  laft  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  1676, 
in  fix  volumes  folio  ;  to  which  his  life  is  prefixed. 

SENNERTUS  (Andrew)  a  German,  eminent  for 
his  fk.il!  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born  at  Wittemberg 
in  1535.  He  learned  the  Arabic  tongue  at  Leyden  under  Bayle,  *c, 
Golius,  and  found  out  a  very  good  method  of  teaching  it ; 
as  Dr.  Pococlc,  who  was  an  admirable  judge  in  this  point, 
has  teftified  in  his  favor.  He  was  made  profeflbr  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg  in  1568, 
and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  is,  fifty-one  years. 
He  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  profefibrfhip  learnedly  and 
worthily,  and  publilhed  a  very  great  number  of  books.  He 
is  alfo  commended  in  his  funeral  oration  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  particularly  for  his  temperance,  which  enabled  ] 

him  to  fupport  the  labor  of  ftudy  and  all  the  functions  of  a 
profeflbr,  and  carried  him  to  an  extreme  old  age,  with  great 
vigor  of  body  and  mind.     He  died  in  1619,  aged  84  years. 

SERRANUS  (Joannes),   or  John  de  Serres,  a; 
learned  Frenchman,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fix-   Nlccro«» 
teenth  century  ;   and  was  of  the  reformed  religion.     His  pa-        "     " 
rents  fent  htm  to  Laufanne,  where  he  made  a  good  progress 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  attached  himfelf  much 
to  the  philofophy  of  Plato\and  Ariftotle  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
France,  ftudied  divinity,   in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
miniftry.     He  began  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  his  writings  in 
1570:  and  in  1573,  was  obliged  to  fly  a  refugee  to  Lau- 
fanne, after  the  dreadful  maflacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
Returning  <bon  to  France,  he  publifhed  a  piece  in  French, 
called  a  u  Reiponftrance  to  the  king  upon  fome  pernicious  ^ 
"  principles  ia  Bodin's  book  de  Republica  :"  in  which  he 
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was  thought  to  treat  Bodin  fo  injurioufly,  that  Henry  III  or- 
dered him  to  prifon  for  it.  Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  became 
a  minifter  at  Nimes  in  158129  but  never  was  looked  upon  as 
very  ftanch  to  proteftantifm j  and  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  but  without  fufficient  foundation,  that  he  adually  ab- 
jured it.  He  is,  however,  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of 
thofe  four  minifters,  who  declared  to  Henry  IV,  that  a  man 
might  be  faved  in  the  Popifh  as  well  as  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion; and  that  was  certainly  more  than  enough,  to  bring 
x  him  into  fufpicion  with  his  brethren,  the  Hugonots.  This 
fufpicion  was  afterwards  increafed  by  a  book,  which  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1597,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  two  religions, 
intitled,  De  Fide  Catholica,  five  de  principiis  religionis  Chrif- 
tianse,  communi  omnium  confenfu  femper  &  ubique  ratis  :  a 
book,  little  relifhed  by  the  Catholics,  but  received  with  fuch 
indignation  by  the  Calvinifts  of  Geneva,  whither  he  was  re- 
tired to,  that  they  were  fufpeded  to  have  given  the  author 
poifon,  and  to  have  occaiioned  an  immature  kind  of  death 
to  him  5  for  he  died  fuddenly  in  1598,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  His  wife,  we  are  told,  was 
buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  him  j  fo  that  it  is  probaWe 
they  made  clean  work,  by  difpatchjng,  when  they  were  do- 
ing, the  whole  family  at  once. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  writings  ?  fome  theo- 
logical, fome  hiftorical.  He  publifhed  feveral  things  in  La- 
tin and  in  French,  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  France ;  among 
the  reft,  the  following  works  in  French  :  Memoires  de  la 
troifieme  Guerre  Civile  &  derniers  troubles  de  France  fous 
Charles  IX,  &c.  Inventaire  general  de  I'Hiftoire  de  France, 
illuftre  par  la  conference  de  PEglife  &  de  PEmpire,  &c, 
Recueil  des  chofes  memorables  avenues  en  France  fous 
Henri  II,  Francois  II,  Charles  IX,  &  FJenri  III,  &c.  Thcfe 
have  been  many  times  reprinted  with  continuations  and  im- 
provements :  yet  it  is  allowed,  that  there  is  in  them  a  ftrong 
tin&ure  of  paffion  and  animofity.  It  cannot  indeed  be  other- 
wife  :  Hiftories,  written  efpecially  in .  trtfublefome  times, 
will  always  favor  of  the  paffions,  which  produce  them ;  and 
it  is  againft  fuch,  that  father  Daniel  has  put  us  upon  our 
pnsf.  au        guard*    *i  W$  have,  fays  he,  examples  of  a  great  number 
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<f  of  hiftories,  from  the  reign  of  Francis  II  to  that  of  Lewis 
"  XIII,  written  by  both  Catholics  and  Hugonots,  where 
"  partiality  and  refentment  prevailed  abundantly :  and  this 
"  is  the  common  effefi  of  civil  wars,  efpecially  when  they 
'«  are  lighted  up  by  the  motive  or  pretence  of  religion."    * 

But  the  work,  for  which  Serranus  is  mod  known,  at 
leaft  out  of  France,  is  his  Latin  verfion  of  Plato,  which  was 
printed  with  Henry  Stephens's  fine  Greek  text  of  that  author's 
works,  in  1578,  folio.  Yet  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have 
thoroughly  considered  quid  valerent  humeri,  what  he  was 
equal  to,  when  he  undertook  that  important  taflc.  His  ver- 
fion is  allowed  to  have  much  fimplicity  and  elegance  in  it, 
but  then  the  ftile  of  Plato  is  pompous  and  majeftic  ;  and  it 
is  not  enough,  that  a  tranflator  gives  his  author's  fenfe,  as 
Serranus,  he  (hould  endeavor,  like  Ficinus,  to  do  it  in  his 
manner.  Hence,  though  Serranus's  Latin  is  more  elegant, 
Ficinus  is  yet  allowed  to  be  the  more  faithful  tranflator.  In 
the  mean  time  Henry  Stephens,  as  Cafaubon  relates,  ex* 
cepted  to  feveral  pafTages  of  Serranus,  and  recommended 
them  to  his  correction,  which  however  Serranus,  on  fome 
account  or  other,  refufed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  lucky  for 
Serranus,  that  his  verfion  is  fo  infeparably  connected  with 
Stephens's  types  and  text :  for  this  will  fecure  it  fome  degree 
of  refpe&,  fo  long  as  that  edition  of  Plato  (hall  laft. 

SERVETU5  (Michael)  a  moft  ingenious  and 
learned  Spaniard,  famous  for  his  oppoiltion  to  the  received 
do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  and  for  the  martyrdom  he  underwent 
on  that  account,  was  born  in  1509  at  Villaneuva  in  Arragon. 
His  father,  who  was  a  notary,  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of 
Touloufe,  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  :  and  there  Servetus  began 
to  read  the  fcriptures  for  the  firft  time,  probably  becaufe  the 
reformation  made  then  a  great  noife  in  France.  He  was  pre- 
fently  convinced,  that  the  church  wanted  reforming ;  and  it 
may  be  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fancy,  that  the.  Trinity  was  one 
•f  the  do&rines  to  be  rejected.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  grew 
very  fond  of  antkrinitarian  notions  j  and  after  he  had  been 
two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  refolved  to  retire  into 
Germany,  and  fet  up  for  a  reformer.  He  went  to  Bafil,  by 
way  of  Lyons  and  Geneva ;  and  having  had  fome  conferences 
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at  Bafil  with  Oecolampadius,  he  fet  out  for  Strafburg,  >be* 
ing  extremely  .defirous  to  difcourfe  with  Bucer  and  Capito, 
two  celebrated  reformers  of  that  city.  At  his  departure  from 
Bafil,  he  left  a  manufcript,  intitled  de  Trinitatis  Erroribus, 
in  the  hands  of  a  bookfcller,  who  fent  it  afterwards  to  Hague- 
nau,  whither  Servetus  went,  and  got  it  printed  in  1531. 
The  next  year,  he  printed  Iikewife  at  Haguenau  another 
book,  with  this  title,  Dialogorum  de  Trinitate  libri  duo : 
in  an  advertifement  to  which,  he  retraces  what  he  had  written 
in  his  former  book  againft  the  Trinity,  not  as  if  it  was  falfe, 
but  becaufe  it  was  written  imperfectly,  confufedly,  unpolitely, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  child  for  the  ufe  of  children.  Thus  Ser- 
vetus publiflied  two  books  againft  theTrinity  inlefs  than  two 
years,  and  without  fcrupling  to  put  his  name  to  them.  He 
was  very  young,  extremely  zealous  for  his  new  opinions, 
and  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ers. *Tis  likely,  that  being  lately  come  from  FrariGe  into  a 
proteftant  country,  he  thought  he  might  write  as  freely  againft 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  reformers  did  againft  tran- 
fubftantiation,  &c.  and  what  is  ftrange,  he  does  not  feem  ever 
after  to  have  corrected  this  error,  or  to  have  thought  of  any 
means  to  retrieve  the  dangerous  fteps  it  had  occafioned  him 
to  take. 

Servetus,  having  publifhed  thefe  two  books;  refolved  to 
return  to  France,  becaufe  he  was  poor,  and  did  not  under- 
(land  the  German  language  :  as  he  ailedged  upon  his  trial  to, 
the  judges,  when  they  afked  him,  why  he  left  Germany. 
He  went  to  Bafil,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  lived 
.  two  or  three  years.  Then  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ftudied 
phyfic  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius,  and  fome  other  profeflbrs : 
he  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  was  admitted  do&or 
,  of  phyflck  in  the  univerfity  there.     Having  finifhed  his  me- 

dical ftudies  at  Paris,  he  left  that  city,  to  go  and  praftife  in 
fome  other  place  :  he  fettled  two  or  three  years  in  a  town 
near  Lyons,  and  then  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  for  the  fpace 
of  ten  or  twelve.  Servetus's  books  againft  the  Trinity  had 
raifed  a  great  tumult  among  the  German  divines,  and  fpread 
his  name  throughout  all  Europe. 

In  1533,  before  he  had  left  Lyons,  Melan&hon  wrote  a 
letter  to  Camerarius,  wherein  he  told  him  what  he  thought 
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of  Servetus  and  his  books  :  "  Servetus,  fays  he,  is  evidently  Meianaho* 
"  an  acute  and  crafty  difputant,  but  confuted  and  indigefled  tn\*^J£frn 
"  in  his  thoughts,  and  certainly  wanting  in  point  of  gravity."  I-***1* 
He  adds,  cc  he  has  always  been  afraid,   that  difputes  about 
"  the  Trinity  would  fometime  or  other  break  out :   Bone 
"  Deus  !  quales  tragcedias  excitabit  hsec  quaeftio  apud  pofte- 
u  ros,  &c.     Good  God  !  fays  he,   what  tragedies  will  thi$ 
44  queftion,  whether  the  word  and  fpirit  he  fubftances  or  perfons^ 
,  w  raife  among  pofterity  ?"     While  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  his 
books  were  difpeffed  in  Italy,  and  very  much  approved  by 
many,  who  had  thoughts  of  forfaking  the  church  of  Rome : 
upon  which,  in  1539,  Melanfthon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fe- 
nate  of  Venice,  importing  that  *c  a  book  of  Servetus,  who- 
"  had  revived  the  error  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,  was  handed 
"  about  in  their  country,  and  befeeching  them  to  take  care, 
"  that  the  impious  error  of  that  man  may  be  avoided,  re- 
u  jefied,  and  abhorred."     Servetus  was  at  Lyons  in  1542, 
before  he   fettled  in  Vienne  :  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  a  LJ.b*  *• 
Latin  Bible  that  was  printing  there,  to  which  he  added  a 
preface  and  fome  marginal  notes,  under  the  name  of  Villa- 
novanus  ;  for  he  was  called  in  France  Villeneuve,  from  Vil- 
lanueva,  the  town  where  he  was  born. 

All  this  while,  the  reformer  Calvin,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Geneva,  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
Servetus  by  letters  :  he  tells  us,  that  he  endeavored,  for  the    * 
fpace  of  fixteen  years,  to  reclaim  that  phyfician  from  his  er-  Fi(Jelw  **- 
rors.     Beza  informs  us,  that  Calvin  knew  Servetus  at  Paris,  romScrw^ 
and  oppofed  his  doclrine :   and  adds,  that  Servetus,  having  a™<jnB  Cai- 
engaged  to  difpute  with  Calvin,  durft  not  appear  at  the  time  vinswor 
and  place  appointed.     Servetus  writ  feveral  letters  to  Calvin   Hift.  of  th* 
at  Geneva  from   Lyons  and  Dauphine,   and  confulted  him  ch^chefrf 
about  feveral  points  :  he  alfo  fent  him  a  manufcript,  to  have  Fnnce, 
his  judgment  upon  it.     Calvin  made  an  ungenerous  and  even  vol,x" p,I+" 
bafe  ufe  of  this  confidence :    for  he  not  only  wrote  (Imp  and 
angry  letters  to  him  again  for  the  prefent,  but  afterwards  pro- 
duced his  private  letters  and  manufcript  againft  him  at  his 
trial.     Varillas  affirms,  that  there  is  at  Paris  an  original  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Farel,  written  in  1546,  wherein  is  the  follow-   i^r^U 
ing  paflage :  *c  Servetus  has  fent  me  a  large  book,  fluffed   ann.  1553. 
"  with  idle  fancies,  and  full  of  arrogance.     He  fays,  I  (hall 
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"  find  admirable  things  in  it,  and  fuch  as  have  not  hitherto 
<c  been  heard  of*     He  offers  to  come  hither,   if  I  like  it : 
"  but  I  will  not  engage  my  word  ;  for  if  he  comes,  and  if 
1  €C  any  regard  be  had  to  my  authority,  I  fhall  not  fuffer  him 

Sorbcriana,  i(  t0  efcape  with  his  life."  Sorbiere  mentions  the  fame  letter, 
and  fays,  that  Grotius  faW  it  at  Paris  with  words  in  it  to 
that  effect. 

Servetus  continued  to  be  fo  fond  of  his  antitrinitarian  no* 
tioris,  that  he  refolded  to  publifl*  a  third  work  in  favor  of  them. 
This  came  out  in  1^53  at  Vienne,  \jrith  this  title,  Chriftia- 
nifmi  Reftitutio,  &c.  and  is  probably  the  book  he  had  fent 
to  Calvin.    Servetus  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  work; 
but  Calvin  informed  the  Roman  Catholics  iir  France,  that 
lie  was  the  real  author  of  it.    Upon  this  information,  Ser- 
vetus was  imprifoned  at  Vienne,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  burnt  alive,  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape ;   however, 
fentence.was  patted  on  him,  and  his  effigies  was  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution,  fattened  to  a  gibbet,,  and  afterwards 
burned,  with  five  bales  of  his  books*    Servetus  in  the  mean 
time  was  retiring  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to  pra&ifr 
phytic  with  the  fame  high  repute,  as  he  had  pradifed  at  Vi- 
enne ;  yet  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  take  his  way  through  Ge- 
neva, though  he  knew  that  Calvirt  was  his  mortal  enemy. 
Calvin,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  acquainted  the  magis- 
trates with  it  3  upon  which  he  was  feized  and  caft  into  pri- 
fon,  and  a  profecution  was  prefently  commenced  againft  him 
for  herefy  and  blafphemy.     Calvin  purfued  him  with  a  ma- 
'  levolence  and  fury,  which  was  manifeftly  perfonal :  t  lough 
no  doubt  that  reformer  eafily  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  it  was 
all  pure  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  church. 
The  articles  of  his  accufation  were  numerous,  and  not;  con- 
fined to  his  book,  called  Chriftianifmi  Reftitutio  ;  but  were 
fought  out  of  all  his  other  writings,  which  were  ranfacked 
for  every  thing,  that  could  be  ftrained  to  a  bad  fenfe.    One 
of  them  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.    Servetus  had 
publiflkd  at  Lyons,  in  1535,  an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geo- 
graphy, with  a  preface  and  fome  notes.     Now  he  was  urged 
with  faying,  in  this  preface,  that  "  Judaea  has  been  falfely 
«< cried  up  for  beauty,  xichnefs  and  fertility,  fincc  thofe,  who 
«  have  travelled  in  it,  have  found  it  poor,  baireji^  and  ut- 
terly 
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« terry  devoid  of  pleafantnefs :  and  they  made  him  refled 
"  upon  Mofes,  as  if  he  had  been  vanus  praeco  Judaea*  ;  had 
"  written  like  a  panegyrift,  rather  than  an  hiftorian  to  be  re- 
u  lied  on,  in  hit  account  of  that  holy  land."  We  cannot 
decide  upon  die  jtiftnefc  of  the  -charge,  not  knowing  where 
to  get  a  fight  of  his  edition  of  Ptoleipy ;  yet  can  fcarcely  be- 
lieve, that  Servetus  meant  to  reflect  upon  Mofes,  fince  he 
was  neither  an  atheift  nor  a  deift  \  but  on  the  contrary  fully 
periuaded  of  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures.  Another 
article  was,  that  "  he  had  corrapted  the  Latin  Bible,  he  was 
'"  hired  to  corred  at  Lyons,  partly  with  impertinent  and  tri- 
44  fling,  and  partly  with  whimlical  and  impious,  notes  of  his 
"  own  throughout  every  page :"  but  the  main  article  of  all, 
and  which  was  certainly  the  ruin  of  him,  was,  that,  "  in 
"  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Calvin,  minifter  of  the  word  of  God 
u  in  die  chuJrch  of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the  do&rine  that 
"  is  preached,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious  and  blafphe- 
"  mous  words  againft  it." 

The  magiftrates  of  Geneva  being  fenfible  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  a  thing  of  the  higheft  confe- 
qtience,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  fentence,  without  confulting 
the  magiftrates  of  the  proteftaot  cantons  of  Switzerland  :  to 
whom  therefore  they  fent  Servetus's  book)  printed  at  Vienne, 
and  alfo  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  Servetus's  anfwers  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  defired  to  have  the  opinion  of  their  divines 
about  that  affair.  They  all  gave  vote  againft  him,  as  Beza 
himfelf  relates ;  in  corrfequenee  of  which,  the  unfortunate 
Servetus  was  condemned  and  burnt  alive,  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber 1553*  His  death  left  a  (lain  upon  the  chara&er  of  Cal- 
vin, which  nothing  can  wipe  out,  becaufe  every  body  has 
believed,  that  he  afted  in  this  affair  from  motives  merely  per- 
ianal ;  the  craftinefs  of  addrefs  and  management,  in  caufing 
Servetus  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  a  trial,  his  brutal 
and  furious  treatment  of  him  at  the  very  time  of  his  trial, 
and  his  diffimulation  and  malevolence  towards  him  after  his 
condemnation,  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  doubted.  It  reflected 
aUb  upon  the  reformers  in  general,  who  feemed  to  be  no 
fooner  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  they  began  to  che- 
rifli  the  fame  intolerating  fpirit,  and  to  ufe  the  lame  perfe- 
curing  arts,  for  which  they  pretended  a  juft  ground  of  repara- 
tion 
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tion  from  that  church.  "  It  was  wondered,  fays  father  Paul, 
"  that  thofe  of  the  new  reformation  fhould  meddle  with  blood 
"  for  the  caufe  of  religion  :  for  Michael  Servetus  of  Arra- 
"  gon,  renewing  the  old  opinion  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,  was 
«*  put  to  death  for  it  at  Geneva,  by  counfel  of  the  minifters 
.««  of  Zurich,  Berne  and  Schiaffufa  ;  and  John  Calvin,  who 
"  was  blamed  for  it  by  many,  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that 
"  the  magiftrates  may  punifti  heretics  with  lofs  of  life  :  which 
"  do&rine  being  drawn  to  divers  fenfes,  as  it  is  underftood 
,**  more  ftri&ly  or  more  largely,  or  as  the  name  of  heretic 
*<  is  taken  diverfly,  may  fometime  do  hurt  to  him,-  whom  at 
"  another  time  it  hath  helped." 

Servers  was  a  man  of  great  acutene/s  and  prodigious 
learning.     He  was  not  only  deeply  verfed  in  wha$  we  ufu- 
ally  call  facred  and  prophage  literature,  but  he  was  alfo  an 
adept  in  the  arts  and  fciences.     He  obferved  upon  his  trial, 
that  he  had  profefled  mathematics  at  Paris  >  although  we  do 
not  find  when,  nor  under  what  circumftances.     He  was  fo 
admirably  (killed  in  his  own  profeffion,  that  he  appears  to 
have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
although  it  was  very  imperfect,  intricate,   and  confiderably 
ihort  of  the  clear  and  full  djfeovery  made  by  Harvey.    Read 
what   our  learned    Wotton  has  written  upon  this  point: 
**  fmce  the  ancients,  fays  he,   have  no  right  to  fo  noble  a 
Ci  difcovery,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  to  whom  of 
<c  the  moderns  the  glory  of  it  is  due  \  for  this  is  alfo  exceed* 
"  ingly  contcfted.     The  firft  ftep  that  was  made  towards 
c<  it, 'was,  the  finding  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood  pafles 
44  through  the  lungs  "by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein.  The 
,"  firft  that  I  could  ever  find,  who  had  a  diftiryS:  idea  of  this 
matter,  was  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spanifti  phyfician,  who 
wasx  burnt  for  arianifm  at  Geneva,  near  140  years  ago, 
*4  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Chrifly  if  he  had  wholly 
"  confined  himfelf  to  his  own  profeffion  !  His  fagacity  in  this 
"  particular,  before  fo  much  in  the  dark,  gives  us  great  rea- 
*'  fon  to  believe,  that  the  world  might  then  have  had  juft 
"  caufe  to  have  bleffed  his  memory.     In  a  book  of  his,  in- 
"  titled  Chriftianifmi  Reftitutio,  printed  in  the  year  1553, 
"  he  clearly  aflerts,   that  the  blood  pafles  through  the  lungs, 
"  from  the  left  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  not 
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u  through  the  partition,  which  divides  the  two  ventricles,  as 
u  was  at  that  time  commonly  believed.  How  he  introduces 
"  it,  or  in  which  of  the  fix  difcourfes,  into  which  Servetus 
w  divides  his  book,  it  is  to  be  found,  I  know  not ;  having 
"  never  feen  the  book  myfelf.  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  a  very 
"  learned  and  eminent  furgeon  of  London,  who  did  me  th« 
"  favour  to  communicate  this  paflage  to  me,  fet  down  at 
"  length  in  the  margin,  which  was  tranfcribed  out  of  Ser- 
u  vetus,  could  inform  me  no  further,  only  that  he  had  it 
"  from  a  learned  friend  of  his,  who  had  himfelf  copied  it 
w  from  Servetus." 

What  fome  writers  have  delivered  concerning  Servetus's 
going  into  Africa,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Alcoran,  ought  to  be  exploded  as  a  fable. 
They,  who  defire  a  more  particular  account  of  Servetus's 
do&rines,  may  confult  "  An  Impartial  Account  of  Michael 
*'  Servetus,"  &c.  printed  in  8vo  at  London  1724:  to  which 
we  have  been  greatly  obliged  for  the  hiftorical  part  of  this 
article. 

SERVIUS  (Maurus  Honoratus )  a  celebrated 
grammarian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  floriflied  about  the 
times  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  is  known  now  chiefly 
by  his  commentaries  upon  Virgil,  which  Barthius  and  others 
have  fuppofed  to  be  nothing  more,  than  a  collection  of  an- 
cient  criticifms  and  remarks  upon  that  poet,  made  by  Servius. 
Whatever  they  are,  they  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  va- 
luable remnant  of  antiquity  :  Scioppius  calls  them  a  maga- 
zine, well  furnifhed  with  good  things.  They  were  firft  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  by  Rob.  Stephens  in  folio,  by  Fulvius  Ur- 
finus,  in  1569,  8vo;  afterwards  a  corredter  and  better  edi- 
tion was  given  by  Peter  Daniel  at  Paris  in  1 600  ;  the  beft 
is  that  printed  with  the  edition  of  Virgil,  by  Mafvicius,  in 
1717,  4to :  notwithstanding  which,  they  are  yet  fufpefled 
to  be  mutilated,  and  not  free  from  interpolations.  There  is 
alfo  extant,  and  printed  in  feveral  editions  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and 
the  quantity  of  fyllables,  called  Centimetrum.  Macrobius 
has  fpoken  highly  of  Servius,  and  makes  him  one  of  the 
fpeakers  in  his  Saturnalia.     See  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  of 
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Fabricius,  and  Baillet'*  Jugemens  des  Savans,  &c.  torn,  II. 
1722,  4-to. 

S  E  V  E  R  U  S  (Cornelius)  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  whofe  JEtna,  together  with  a  fragment  de 
morte  Ciceronis,  was  publifhed  with  notes  and  a  profe  inter- 
pretation by  Le  Clerc,  at  Amfterdam  1703,  in  12010.  They 
were  before  inferted  among  the  Cataleda  Virgiiii,  publifhed 
by  Scaliger ;  whofe  notes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lindenbru- 
gius  and  Nicolas  Heinfius,  Le  Clerc  has  mixed  with  his  own. 
Quintilian  calls  Severus  "  a  verfificator,  rather  than  a  poet*" 
yet  adds,  that  "  if  he  had  finfftted  the  Sicilian  war,**  pro- 
bably between  Auguftus  and  SextusPompeius,  "  in  the  man- 
"  ner  he  had  written  the  firft  book,  he  might  have  claimed 
a  much  higher  rank.  But  though  an  immature  death, 
continues  he,  prevented  him  from  doing  this,  yet  his  ju- 
"  venile  works  ihew  the  greateft  genius."  Ovid  addrefies 
l!  x.  c.*!^  him  not  only  as  his  friend,  but  as  a  court  favorite  and  a 
great  poet.— O  Vates  magnorum  maxime  regum;  and  a 
little  lower  he  adds, 

1 

Fertile  pe£tus  habes,  interque  Helicona  eolentes 
Uberius  null]  provenit  ifta  feges.    . 

De  Ponto,  Lib.  iv*  El.  a. 

S  E  V  I G  N  E  (Marie  dc  Rabutin,  MarquiOe  de)  a 
French  lady,  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  her  wifdom,  was 
born  in  1 626  ;  and  was  not  above  a  year  old,  when  her  fa- 
ther was  killed,  at  the  defcent  of  the  Engltfh  upon  the  ifle  of 
Rhee.  In  1644,  ihe  married  the  marquifs  of  Sevigne,  who 
was  killed  .in  a  duel  in  1651  ;  and  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter 
by  him,  to  the  care  of  whofe  education  (he  afterwards  moft 
religioufly  devoted  herfelf :  they  became  .accordingly  moft  ae- 
complifhed  perfons,  as  it  was  reafonable  to  expert.  This 
illuftrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  Jearaed 
of  her  time:  it  is  faid  ihe  decided  the  famous  difpute  between 
Perrault  and  Boileau,  concerning  the  preference  of  the  an- 
tients  to  the  moderns,  thus  ;  "  the  ancients  are  the  fined,  and 
"we  are  the  prettieft."  -She  died  in  1696,  and  left  us  a 
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moft  valuable  collection  of  letters ;  the  beft  edition  of  which 

is  that  of  Paris  1754*  in  eight  volumes,   12010.     "  Thefe    a  | 

"  letters,  fays  Voltaire,  filled  with  anecdotes,  written  with  ^j*  ^jy,  j 

"  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  animated  ftile,  are  an  ex-   torn.  U, 

"  cellent  criticifm  upon  ftudied  letters  of  wit,  and  ftill  more 

"  upon  thofe  fi&itious  letters,  which  aim  to  imitate  the  epif-  \ 

"  tolary  ftile,  by  a  recital  of  falfe  fentiments  and  feigned 

"  adventures  to  imaginary  correfpondents," 

A  Sevigniana  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1756,  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  collection  of  literary  and  hiftorical  anec- 
dotes, fine  fentiments,  and  moral  apophthegms,  fcattered 
throughout  thefe  letters. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS,  an  ancient  Greek  au- 
thor, and  moft  acute  defender  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  fceptical 
philofopby,  was  a  phyfician,  and  feems  to  have  fiorifhed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later.  He  was,  againft  what  has  ufually  been  imagined,  a  FabricBibl, 
different  perfon  from  Sextus,  a  Stoic  philofopher  of  Chaero-  £***•  - 
flea,  and  nephew  of  Plutarch  :  and  this  is  all  we  are  able  to 
fay  of  him  :  for  no  particular  circumftances  of  his  life  are 
recorded.  Of  a  great  many,  that  have  periflied,  two  works 
of  his  are  ftill  extant :  three  books  of  Pyrrhonian  inftitutions> 
and  ten  books  againft  the  Mathematici,  by  whom  he  means 
all  kind  of  dogmatifts.  Henry  Stephens  firft  made,  and  then 
printed  in  1592,  8vo,  a  Latin  verfionfrom  the  Greek  Of  the 
former  of  thefe  works ;  and  a  verfion  of  trie  latter  by  Her- 
vetus,  had  been  printed  by  Plantin  in  1569.  Both  thefe 
verfions  were  printed  again  with  the  Greek ;  which  firft  ap- 
peared at  Geneva  in  1621,  folio.  He  is  a  writer  of  great 
parts  and  learning ;  and  very  well  qualified  for  the  notable 
paradox  he  had  undertaken  to  maintain ;  namely,  that 
"  there  is  no  fuch  thigg  as  truth  :w  for  although  he  will  ne- 
ver convince  men  by  folid  argument,  yet  he  may  poffibly  fi- 
lence  fome  by  his  fubtilty.  The  beft  edition  of  this  author 
is  that  of  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed 
at  Leipftc  in  1718,  folio. 
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SUA  DW.EL  L  (  Thomas  )  an  Englifl*  poet,  wa$ 
defcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Stafford ;  but 
born  at  Stanton -Hall  in  Norfolk*  a  feat  of  his  father's,  about 
the  year  1640.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Middle-Temple  ;  where 
he  fludied  the  law  fome  tiirte,  and  then  went  abroad.  Upon 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  applied  himfelf  to.the  dramatic: 
kind  of  writing;  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  therein,  that  he  became 
known  to  feveral  perfons  of  great  wit  and  great  quality,  and 
was  highly  efteerned  and  valued  by  them.  He  wrote  (even- 
teen  plays,  which  we  will  not  give  a  particular  account  of 
here,  becaufe  they  are  collected  together  in  his  works,  and  the 
reader  can  fo  eafily  inform  himfelf  about  them.  At  the  re- 
volution he  was,  by  his  intereft  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  made 
his  majefty's  hiftoriographer  and  poet  laureat :  and  when  fome 
perfons  urged,  that  there  were  authors  who  had  better  pre- 
tentions to  the  laurel,  his  lordfhip  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that 
*'  he  did  not  pretend  to  determine  how  great  a  poet  Shadwell 
*'  might  be,  but  wasfure  that  he  was  an  honeft  man."  This 
reply,  if  it  was  really  made,  reflects  great  honour  upon  Mr. 
Shadwell  ;  but  with  fubmiffion  to  the  peer,  was  not  at  all  to 
the  purpofe.  He  fucceeded  Mr.  Dryden  as  poet-Iaureat ;  for 
Mr.  Dryden  had  fo  warmly  efpoufed  the  oppofite  intereft,  that 
at  the  revolution  he  was  difpofleiTed  of  his  place.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  great  mortification  to  Dryden,  who  refented  the 
indignity  very  warmly,  and  immediately  conceived  an  antipa- 
thy to  Shadwell ;  of  which  he  has  given  no  foiall  proof  in  his 
Mac-Fleckno,  where  he  fays, 

Others  to  fome  faint  meaning  mah  pretence  y 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  intofenfe* 

But  all  we  learn  from  hence  is,  that  a  fatyrift  nevef  pays  the 
lead  regard  to  truth,  when  it  interferes  with  the  gratification 
of  his  refentment  or  fpleen  :  for  nothing  can  be  falfer  than  the 
idea,  thefe  lines  are  intended  to  Convey.  Mr.  Shadwell  was 
hot  indeed  fo  great  a  poet  as  Mr.  Dryden  ;  but  Mr.  Shadwell 
did  not  write  nonfenfe.  Many  of  his  comedies  are  very  good, 
have  fine  ftrokes  of  humor  in  them  \  and  abound  in  original 
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characters,  ftrongly  marked  and  well  fuflained.     Thus  Mr. 
Langbaine  tells  us  that  "  there  is  nobody  will  deny  this  pity*   Aocount of 
"  viz.  The  Vlrtuofo,  its  due  applaufe :  at  leaft  I  know,  fays  the  Engliii 
*«  be,  that  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,   who  majr  be  allowed  *  p££*£ 
'Competent  judges  of  comedy,  efpecially  of  fuch  characters,   451. 
"  as  Sir  Nicholas  Gimcrack  and  Sir  Formal  Trifle,  applauded 
"  it.     And  as  no  man  ever  undertook  to  difcovqr  the  frailties ' 
"of  fuch  pretenders  to  this  kind  of  knowledge,  before  Mr. 
"  Shad  well  5  fo  none  fince  Mr.  Johnfon's  time  ever  drew  fo' 
"  many  different  chara&ersof  humors,  and  wtfh  fuch  fucceis." 
Mr.  Shad  well  had  an  uncommon  quickneftf  in  writing ;  for  in. 
i   the  preface  to  his  Pfyche    he  tells   us,  that    that'  tragedy     * 
;   was  written    by  him  in  five  weeks.     Thus  the   earl   bf 
I  Rochefter  fays, 

i 

None  feem  to  touch  updn  true  comedy + 
I  But  hafty  Shadwell,  and  flow  Wicherly* 

1 

.  Where  by  the  way  he  not  only  allows  him  to  be  excellent  in 
comedy,  but  feems  even  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Wi*  . 
cherly.  And  yet  there  is  a  faying  of  lord  Rochefter  ftill  ex- 
tant, which  (hews,  that  whatever  opinion  he  had  of  his  wri- 
tings, he  had  a  ftill  better  of* his  converfation :  for  he  faid,  that 
"  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all  he  fpoke,  he 
"  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humor  than  any  other  poet/* 
Shadwell,  as  appears  from  Rochefter's  feflion  of  the  poets, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Otway,  and  lived  in  intimacy  with 
him,  which  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion  of  Dryden's  ex- 
preffing  fo  much  contempt  for  Otway  ;  that  being  certainly 
more  ill-grounded,  than  his  contempt  for  Shadwell.  Mr, 
Shadwell  died  the  9th  of  December  1692 ;  and  his  death  was 
occasioned,  as  fome  fay,  by  too  large  a  dofe  of  opium,  given 
him  by  miftake.  A  white  marble  monument  with  his  bufto, 
is  erected  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  in  honor  of  him,  by  his  fon 
Sir  John  Shadwell,  phyfician  to  his  late  majefty :  and  his  fune- 
ral fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  the  tranflator  of  Ptge  24, 
the  pfalms,  who  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  "he  was  a 
"  man  of  great  honefty  and  integrity,  and  had  a  real  love  of 
"  truth  and  fincerity,  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  ftridnefs  to 
"  his  word,  an  unalterable  friendfhip  wherefoever  he  pro- 
.      Vol.  X.  Z  "  feffed 
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arc  bis  congratulatory  poem  on  the' prince  of  Orange's  com- 
ing  to  gngl^ndj  ^mother  on  queen  Mary ;  a  tranflation  of  the 
tenth  &tyr  of  Juvenal,  fee. 
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.  •SH.AKESi*EAk k  (Willi am()V  great  dramatic  writer  of 
England,^  was  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at'  Stratford  upon, 

fpeir,  pre-  Snalcefpear,  wno  was  a  coniideraWe  dealer  lh  wool,^adfo 
witinn^1*  S*6**  a  fam*'y> ten  children  in  all,  that  though "betas' His" el- 
deft  fon,  he  could  give  Jiim  rjo  better  education  than  his  own 
employment.  .  He  had  bred  bim,  it  is  true, ,  for  fome  time  at 
a  free-fchool,  where  he  probably  acquired  what  Latin  he  was 
Rafter  of ;  J>ut|t^e  parrownefs  of  Ijis  cir^umftances,  and  the  i 
want  of  his  affiftance,  forced  him  to  .take  him  home,  and  un- 1 
happily  prevented ^  his  farther^- prpficieoxy,  in.  that  language, 
tfpon  his  Jeavingfchoolj  He  feems  to  have  devoted  himfelf 
igprety  to  that  way  of  life?  which  his  fatherjpropofed  to  himj 
'  *    and,  in  order  tQ.  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  family- manner,  ht 

married  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  and  by-  the  time  he 
Thcobald't  ^arrived,  *t  {gregteen  jegrs.  of  age.  His  wife,  ?vas  the 
Preface  to  jlaifgh,tejf  of  one  H#thaws}y,  faid.  to  have  been  a  fubrantial 
of'shtke-11  ycon*W  in  the  neighbourhoobT  of  Sttiatfo^;d.  In  this  kind  of 
fpear't  fettlement  he  continued  fqr  jope^  tio&e^  till  anfextrav^gance  he 

name,  but  forced  him  at  length  to  fly  his  couptry.  He  had 
fallen  into  jlj-cpmpfiny ;  anj}  ,*Jpop%  thernfpme,  [  whoJhjJ 
njade  a  common  prafifciceof deer-ftealirig^  engaged  him  with 
/them  more;  than  once  irj  rpbbji\g  a  p^rk,  that  belpn^ejd  to  Sir 
.Thomas  j^ucy  qf  Cherlecot  near  Stratford.  For  thu  iye  w* 
profecutedby  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fomcwhaftooi 
feverely.^  .and,  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  ufage,  he  oradeij 
ballad  upon  hi^ :  and  though  this,  probably  the  flrft  efljy  flf 
vhis  poetry,  be  loft,  yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  very,  bit|er,^tat 
k  redoubled  the  profecution  againft  him  ;  infomuch  that  te 
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Hfcasiefeligfcd  tolcwre  Us  family  and  bufineft  in  WarwicWhire 
for  feme  time*  and Acker  him&lf  irvLond<*n. 

^Jtwas'at  this  time,  and  upon  this  acoident,  that  he  is  faid 
tto-bave'taadehis&'ft  acquaintance  in  the  play-hoiife.     lie 
4fra&n£etvcd-iffito  the*  company,  at  firft  in  a  very  mean  fank^; 
tahisadnurable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  tbefftagc, 
'feob^difttngttUbe<)>Miii»  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  a&or,  yet 
*as  a-yery  qncoaMnonigettius  and-excelknt  Writer.     His  name 
^printed,  aathe  Ouftom  was  in  thofe  time*,  among  thofe  of 
<&eother  players  before  fo me  old  plays,  but  without  any  par- 
-tfcuter  account  of  what  fort  of  parts  be  ufed  to  a& ;  and  Mr. 
Rowefeys,  thattfeotogh  he  enquired,  he  never  could  meet 
wkh  any*  farther  account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  <  the  top-  of 
■is  performance  was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet*     We 
•hive  no  certain  authority ,  which' was  his  irftplay  :  there  is<a 
"  Ronieojarid  Juliet/' dated  1597,  when  ne  Was  thirty-thrqt 
ryea>B«f<age;'ancha  "Richard  II  and  III/'  the  year  following* 
He  wa^  highjy  favored -by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  fever*! 
of  his  plays  acted  before  her.     It  is  that  maiden  princeft 
plainly,  whom  he  intends  by,  "  A  fair  Veftal  throned  ty  the 
"  weft }"  and  that  whole  paflfage  is  a  compliment  very  proper-   Midtom* 
ly  brought  in,  'and  very  hand  Comely  applied  to  her,  tShe  was  Dreami 
(0  wetl  pleafed  with  the  character  of  FaHlaff,  in  the  two  parts 
of  Henry  IV,  that  (he  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one 
play  more,  and  to  (hew  him  in  love:  and  this  is  faid  to  <have 
been  the  occafion  of  his  writing  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
H  Windfor."    -Upon  this  occafion  it  majr  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  this  part  of  Fartftaff  is  faid  to  have  been  written  o- 
riginally  under  Ifihe  name  of  Oldcaftle ;  but  that,  fome  of  that 
family  then  romaSntag,  he  changed  it  into  Falftaff,  at  the 
command  of  the  queen.     Mr.  Rowe  however  thinks,  that 
'though the fiffttrffente  was  avoided, f  yet  thete  .was  fomefthing 
'injurious  <mthisfecond  choice  >  fince,  as<he  obferves,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Sir  John Fatftaff, -a  taught  of  the  garter,    and  .a 
lieutenant. general,  was  a  riame  of  difHnguifhed  merit  in  the 
Wars  in  France,  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  and  VI.  .  It  may 
1  farther  be  obferved,  that  Shakofpear,  in  this  play,  has  made 
Sir i J^n  Falftkff  a- cfcer dealer,  that  he  might  remember  bis 
Warwickfhire  pfttfecutor ;  •  whom  he  has  (described  under  tjje 
'aamojof  ju&ice  Shallow,  and  to  whom  fa*  has  given  very  near 
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the  fame  coat  of  «rms,  which  Dugdale,  in  his  antiquities  of 
x      that  county,  defcribes  for  a  family  of  the  fame  name  there. 

And  as  the  queen  was  a  patronefsof  otirpbet,  fo  he  met 
alfo  with  many  great  and  uncommon  marks  of  favor  and 
friendship  from  the  earl  of  Southampton  :  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  There  is  no  certain 
account,  when  he  quitted  the  ftage :  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  fpent  in  cafe,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  colled  a  competency 
-  fuffitieftt  for  convenience,  comfort,  and  dignity  ;  and  he  fpent 

•  fome  years  before  his  death  at  his  native  town  Stratford.  His 
pleafurabie  wk  and  good-nature  engaged  htm  in  the  acquain- 
tance, and  intitled  him  to  the  friendships  of  all  the  gentlemen 

-in  the  neighbourhood.  He  died  in  1616  in  the  53d year  of 
his  age^  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  where  a 

*  monument  is  ereded  for  him,  and  placed  againft  the  wail. 
He  is  reprefented  under  an  arch  in  a  fitting  pofture,  a  cufhion 
fpread  Wore  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left 
refting  on  a  fcroll  of  paper.'  Under  the  cufhion  is  this 
Latin  diftich ; 

•   -   Judicio  Pylium,  Genio  Socratem  *  Arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit,  Populus  mceret,  Olympus  habet* 

And  on  the  grave-ftohe  underneath  is> 

Good  friend,  for  Jefus*  fake,   forbear 
To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here. 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  (tones, 
And  curft  be  he  that  moves  :mj  bones. 

In  April  1738,  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar  was  a&ed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane  j  and  with  the  profits  arifing 
from  thence  a  monument  was  ere&ed  for  him  in  Weftmin- 
fter- Abbey.  He  had  three  daughters,  of  which  two  lived  to 
be  married :  Judith  the  elder  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quincy,  by 

s  whom  (he  had  three  fans,  who  all  died  without  children  *  and 
SuTanna,  who  was  'Ms  favorite,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  phyfickn 

"of  good  reputation -in  that  country. :  She  left  one  child  only, 

VSafazhter,'  who  -  wk^m^fs  married,  hilt  :died  without  iffue. 

-U      °  ^\  His 
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His  dramatic  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  firft 
publifhed  together  in  1623^  folio;  and  have  fince  been  re- 
published by  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald, 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  the  merit  of  all 
whofe  editions  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  defcant  upon.  Va- 
rious -criticifms  have  been  made  upon  Shakefpear's  genius  and 
his  writings  in  innumerable  EJfaysy  Remarks,  Obfervations^ 
Commentaries^  and  Notes  ;  but  as  the  fubftance  of  them  all, 
exprefled  in  a  better  manner,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Pope's  Pre-* 
facfrto  his  edition,  we  will  here  give  it  the  reader,  in  as  fhort 
a  compafs  as  we  can. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  original,  fays 
Mr.  Pope,  it  was  Shakefpear.     Homer  himfelf  drew  not 
^  hi$%  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fouhtains  of  nature  :  it  pro-; 
ceecled  through  Egyptian  drainers  and  channels,  and  came 
to  him  not  without  fome  ttndure  of  the  learning,  of1  fome 
caft  of.  the  models,  of-  thofe  before  hiin.     The  poetry  of 
"* -Shake/pear  was  infpiration  indeed:   he  is  not  fo  much,  an 
imitator,  as  an  inftrument  of  nature;  and  it  is  not  fo  jiift  to 
\  fay,  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  (he  fpeaks  through 
u  him.     His  characters  are  fo  much  nature  herfelf,  that  it  is 
a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name,,  as  copies 
"  of  her.     Thofe  of  other  Poets  have  a  conftant  refemblance, 
u  which  (hews  that  they  received  them  from  one  another, 
'*  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  fame  image  :   each  piflure 
*fc  Hke  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflexion  of  a  reflexion. 
c<  But  every  fingle  character  in  Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  indi- 
vidual, as  thofe  in  life  itfelf :  it  is  as  impoflible  to  find  any 
"  two  alike ;  and  fuch,  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
u  any  refped  appear  moft  to  be  twins,  will  upon  comparifon 
Xi  be  found  remarkably  diftiaft."    Mr.  Pope  then  takes  no- 
tice of  his  prodigious  and  exteniive  power  over  the  paffions; 
that  he  was  more  a  matter  of  the  great,  than  of  the  ridiculous 
in  human  nature  ;  and  that  he  not  only  excelled  in  the  paf- 
fions, but  alfo  in  the  coolnefs  of  reflection  and  reafoning  :  and 
in  his  fentiments,  which  are  full  as  admirable.     All  which, 
fays  he,  "  is  perfectly  amazing  from  a  man  of  no  education  or 
"  experience  in  thofe  great  and  public  fcenes  of  life,  which  are 
"ufuallythe  fubjed  of  his  thoughts:  fo  that  he  feems  to 
<c  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  thro' 
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"  humaw  nature  a*  oofc  glance*,  and  to  be- tfre^  only  author 
"  that  gives  ground  for  a:  very,  now  opinion*  that  the  pfcilbfo- 
*  pbctv  and:  even?  the  man  of  tho>  wprjd*  m*y  be.  tofe  ^^eH 
14  as.  the  poet. 

fii  the  moan  timet  Mr>  Pope  was.  npVfctftrusfe  wkh>  Shake* 
gear's  excellencies  as  to  be:  iofeofibJc  to  hfo  dcft&b;  h«fc 
owns,  that  as  be  ha*  certainly  written  better,  (q  he  ha*,  per* 
haps  written  worfe,  than  any  other.  Hg  endtanouj^  toaocouo* 
for  thefe  defers,  from  feverai  c.aufes,  and  acade^  arifiog 
partly  from,  the  fituation  he  was  in  as  a  player,  ami  partly 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  plays  wqre  publtffced.  As  t 
player*  he  would  be  obliged  ip!  a  great  meagre  to  form  bim- 
felf  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of  mwi»o£  which  h*  *a» 
a  member  ;  who,  regardlefs  of  the  principles  apd,  tam  of 
dramatic  writings  know  qo  rule  but  that  of  pleafmg  the.  pfo- 
ferat  humor,  and  complying  with,  d>e  wit  it)  faihkHK  «*  By 
"  tbefe  men,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  it  was  though*  a.  pjaifeto  Shake- 
««  fpear,  that  he  fcarce  ever,  blotted  a  line*  a^d  tfeift  tfagy  i»- 
«*  daftrioufly  propagated,  as  appear*  h on>  wtat  wet  JUS.  fc>M 
^  by  Blen  Johofoa  in  bip.  Difcowri^%  arid  from  th*  pseftfap  to 
"M  thefirft  folioi  edition,  But  in.  reality,  however  $  ha*  prc- 
"  Vailed,  there  never  was  a  mpre.  groijn41e#  report,  or  to  the 
«  contrary  of  which  th$re  a*e  more  undeniable  evidence* :  a* 
**  the  comedy  of  the  Merry  JVivts  of  Wir^f***  wfaifih  he  in* 
«*  tirely  now  writ  j  the  hiftory  of  Henry  VJ,  which  was  firft 
c«  publi&ed  under  the  tjtle  of  die  Contention  of  Ygrip  and 
"  Lancafter  j  thai  of  Henry  V,  extren^iy  Unproved  i  tbajof 
V  Hamlet,  enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  again  a*  #  ftffti  and 
<c  ma-ny  others.  I  believe,  the  cquynqa  opinion  of  h}*  w*nt 
**  of  learning  proceeded  frofla  no  rotifer  ground  ;-**»conqoffung 
•c  which  k  may  be  neteflary  to  fay  (bmetbing  mart,  Tbftro 
u  is  certainly  a  vaft  difereoQe  between  learning  and  Ufa 
**  guages ;  how  far  ho  was  ig&orapt  of  the  latter,  I  caoitqt  fo 
**  termine  j  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  lea#*if  jhey 
'*  will  not  call  it  learning :  npr  is  it  /any  great  ma.ttprtif  a  ca^ft 
*c  ha*  knowledge,  whether  be  has  it  from  one  langyagf  of 
**  from  another*  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  t<hat  h?  b?4 
«  »  tafte  of  natural  philofophy,  mechanics,  ancient  ap4  W* 
'  f  dera  hiftory,  poetical  learning  ?gd  mythoJojy.  We  fip* 
_  *  him  very  knowing  in  tlw  cuftomfe  rite**  «4  w^r^r*  tfan- 

"tiquity." 
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"  antiquity/'  of  which  R^r.  Pope  gives  Teyeral  lpftances^  c<  .in 
"modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  i  and  in  ifie'anclents  of  his 
"  own  country.  I  am  inclined '  to  think,  this  ftpitiibh  prb- 
"  ceeded  originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  bur  au-  ' 
"  thor  and  Bferi  Tohnlon:  as  the*  ^hdeaVourea*.  to  exalt  the 
ci  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is*  ever  the  nature  of 
"  parties  to  be  in  extremes ;  and  nothing  is  fo  probable,  as 
"that  becaufp  Ben Jfohrifbn  had  much  the  rnbre  learning, 
"  it  was" laid. on  the  one  hanff,  tnat  Srjakefpear  Had'rione  at  all \ 
u  and  becaufe  Shakefoeaf  had  much  the  Woft  wit  and  fancy," 


ex  tempore 
4C  bout  every  piece;  and  Decaufe  Shakefpear  wrote' with  eale* 
[  "  arid'  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never'once  made  a  blotl  -^  fifut* 
"  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  orf  by  the  parti-' 
"  zans  6n  either  fide,  f  cannot* help 'thinking fcftefe  twb  great 
"  poets  were  goo<|  friends,  and  lived  on  amicable  terms  and  in 
"  offices  orTociety  With  each  other.  It  is  vali  acknowledgea 
u  fadi,  that  fieii  Johnfoh  Was  introduced  upiri'  the'  ftage,  ini 
"  his i  fir fl;'  works  encouraged^  by  Shafcefoear1:'  atnd  after  hi$ 
"  death/that  author  writes,'  To  the  merhory  ofbif  beloved  Mr] 
<c  William  Sha&eftear^  which'  (news  as  if  the  fViendlhip  fia'd 
"  continued  through  'life,  1  cannot'  for  my*  own  part  fini 
"  any  i\ixnginvidiou5or /paring  in  thofe  VerTeV  but  wbrfder 
"  K4r.  Dryden  was  ofVhat  opinion.  He  fexahVhirri  not  only 
"  above  all  his  cqntemporarfcsj'btjt  abbve  Chaucer,  and  Spen- 
u  cer,  whom' he  wilt  hot  allow' to 'be  great  enough  tcf  be 
**  ranked  with  him  ;  and  challenges  the  'names  of  Sophocles. 
<c  Euripides,  and  ^EfchylusV  hay,1  all  Gree'ce;  and  Rome  at 
u  once,' to  equal  him  :  ana",  whicfi  is  Very  particular,'  e£- 
<c  Pr^ty  vindicates  nim  from  the  imputation  c5f  wanting  art, 
"  not  enduring  that  all  nis  excellencies  (hould  be  attributed  to 
<c  Nature.  *  It  Is* remarkable  too,  that  thepraird  he  gives  him 
"  u\  his  bijcoveries  feems  to  proceed  from'  a'  perfonaT  Eihct* 
u  ne£s  :*  he  tells  us,  *  that  h'e  loved  thef  rn&n,*  as  well  as  W* 
V  noured  his  memory ;  celebrates  the  riorielty,  opennefs,  and 
u  frankhejs  of  his  temper  j  and  only  dlitinguifhes,  as  he  rea- 
*c  fonably  ought,  between  the  'real  merit  of  the  author*  and 
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iC.  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the  players." 

Afterwards  Mr.  Pope  proceeds  to  note  fome  of  thofe 
almoft  innumerable  errors  in  his  Plays,  which  havearifen  from 
the  ignprancc  of  the  players,  both  as  his  a&ors,  and  as  his 
editors,  <c  It  is  not  certain,  fays  he,  that  any  one  of  His  plays 
"  was  publiflied  by  himfelf.  .  During  the  time  of  his  echplby- 
*{  ment  in  the  theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed  fe- 
"  parately  in  quarto  :  but  what  makes  me  think,  that  moft 
c<  of  thefe  were  not  publifhedW  him,  is  the  exceffive  carelefs- 
«*  nefs  of  the  prefs.  Every  page  is  Jo  fcandaloufly  falfe  fpel- 
*}  led,  and  almoft  all  the  learned  or  unufual  words  fo  intole- 
rably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain- th^re  either  was  no  corrector 
c  to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.  .  If  any  were  fu- 
"  pervifed  by  himfelf,  I  fhould  fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
<c  IV,  and  Midfummer's  Night's  Dream,  might  have  been  fo, 
V  becaufe  Iffound  no  other  printed  with  any  exa&nefs  ;  and, 
^.contrary  to  the  reft,  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the 
*c  fubfequent  editions  of  them,  There  are  extant  two  prefaces 
<ctothe firft quarto  edition  of  TroHus  and  Creffida  in  1609*  # 
*'  andlo.thatof  ptheljo,}  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  firft 
fc  was.  published  without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  andevea 
46  before  it  washed,  fo  late  4s  {even  or  eight  years  before  he 
*'  died ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
*c  The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays,  which  we  have  been 
."  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven : 
*4  and  of  fome  of  thefe,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by 
*'  different  printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafh 
<c  different  from  the  other^  which  J  (hould  fancy  was  occa- 
*,'  fioned  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies,  belonging  to 
*' different  play-^oufes.  The  folio  edition,  in  which  all  the 
<c  plays  we  now  receive  as  his  were  firft  collected,  was  pub- 
"  lifhed  by  twp  players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  fe- 
"  ven  years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  theo- 
"  ther  editions  were  ftolen  and  furreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs 
C4  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as 
.«'  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other  5  for  in  all  refpefls  elfc  it 
j*c  is  far  worfe  than  the  quarto's.  Firft,  becaufe  the  additions 
"  of  trifling  and  bombaft  pafTages  are  in  this  edition  far  more 
"  numerous.  For  whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe 
.■♦*  quarto's,  by  the  adors,  ox  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths 
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"  into  the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  convened  intd" 
«c  the  prinred  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  author/ 
"  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet,  where > 
"he  wifhes,    that  thofe    who  play  the  clowns  would  /peat' 
« no  more,  thah  is  fet  down  for    them.     But'  as   a    proof  Ad-  n*- 
"  that    he   could    not   efcape    it,  in  the  -  old   editions  of     '  * 
«  Romeo    and    Juliet  there  is    no  hint  of  a  great  nutn- 
"  ber  of   the   mean    conceits  and    ribaldries    now"  to    be1 
"  found   there.     In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  mobs,  pie-' 
"  beians,  and  clowns,  are  vaftly  fhorter  than  at  prefent ;' 
"  and  I  have  feen    one  in    particular   ( which   feems    to* 
"  have  belonged  to  the  play-houfes,   by  having  the  parts' 
"  divided  with  lines,  and  the  adors  names  in  the  margin/ 
"  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  callages  were-  added  in  a  wrif- 
"  ten  hand,  which  are  fince  to  be  fouhd  in  the  folio.    In 
"  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paffages,  which  are' 
"  extant  m  the  firft  {ingle  editions,  ire  omitted  in  this*^ 
"  This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  original  copies : 
0*  I  believe  they  meant  thofe,  which  had  lam  ever  fince  the4 
"  author's  days  in  the  play-houfe,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
"  Been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.     It  appears,  that  thU 
"  edition,  as  Well  as  the  quarto's,  were  printed,  at  leaft 
"  partly,  from  no  better  copies  than  the  prompter's  book,  or 
u  piece-  meal  parts  written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  aflors V 
14  for  in  fome  places  their  very  names  are  through  careleflhefi 
"  fet  down  inftead  of  the  dramatis  perfonat ;  and  in  others 
**  the  notes  of  diredion  to  the  property-men  for  their  move- 
(c  ables,  and  to  the  players  for  their  entries,  are  inferted  into 
"  the  text  through  the  ignorance  of  the  tranferibers.     The 
"  plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  diftinguiflied  by 
u  ads  and  fcenes,  they  are  in  this  addition  divided,  according 
"  as  they  played  them  ;  often  where  there  is  no  paufe  in  the 
"  adion,  or  where  they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it; 
"  for  the  fake  of  muiic,  mafques,  or  monfters.     Sometimes 
a  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  fhuffled  backward  and  for- 
"  ward ;  a  thing,  which  could  no  otherwife  happen,  but  by 
"  their  being  taken  from  feparate  and   piece- meal -written 
"  parts.     Many  verfes  are  omitted  intirely,  and  ^others  tran- 
"  fppfed 5  from  whence  invincible  obfeurities  have  arifen', 
"  paft  the  guefs  of  any  commentator,  but  juft  where  the  ac- 

"  cidentai 
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cf,9#qp|pl- gluppfe  qfj  ap.  olo\  ct^ion,  cflligtjteM  uf^rpfl. 

*.',*?))&  ***?  **W?  fcW*  t^  <*q  be  no  qpfpon,  but,  bj4, 
^.S^cfpea^  p^li,Jhed  his  work?  hjppfelfr  cjpecialjyin  ^is 

*?  latfer  timp,  and  after  h|s  retr(ea£  from,  the  fyge,  we  flioiid. 

a  cfri)ot  ojdy  be,  certain,  whicl}  are,  germirie,  buj  flpulcl  find'uy 

«f  .ttyofe,  tiia.t  2^p,  thp  errors  leflbnjcjj  hg]  fonuo  tlipufajidj.    If, 

«.Vl  ipayjudgg  *W  *#  tfefi  di$  WJft^Pg  7PrH?  o1^  %  ¥^ 
•^ano^his,  manner  of  tjvinl^ing  ani  w;rif ing,  I,  make  no  4puty, 
«?.  «q  <kdaf;e,  th#.  tl}p%  wrptchejl,  plajrs  P*r0sp  %ofrine, 
cf  5/r  >%  Qldffiftle,  Xorhjbirf  trapfa  Lorj  Crpm^jll, 
V-Tkefqritgto-yajL  I+ondon  £roftga]?  .cannojt  t$^np%&«  , 
Vi  tys  :  M  I  fhpuld,  conjqftifje  qf,  foi^e,  oj  tbq  ot%p,  rajjti* 
Vr  culaijy  £01^  Z,*&*r  L*/?,  TfcJPintffs  Tpkf  and  &«*. 
<<:jfadr,onici!sa  tfratofllx  fpiflfjj  .^a^efs,  fing|i?,  (c^^,  ox 

V  perhaps  a  f?W  paitiqular  paflagps,  wen^of  ljjs  fywjdf    It  it   : 
V..WJT,  pxol?a.bls,  w^pccafio^ed  ifcm>e,  plays  to  be  fcpgoicd 
<s.SbjlMpW94..^m  only.  #i$  ;  tjhat  tfy$  wjere  fiq^gp- 
V?  4^ced  by  unkijpw/*  authors,  of  fitteo1  up  for,  $h%  $jffrfe 
I'rWJbils  it  was  under  his  administration;  arid  Q.o.  ?uthqg| 
V»  4aimkjg  %#b  they  were  ajjudge^  to  Him,  J\s  $ey  gjvj^ 
!c  flxayMo.fte  lord  of  the;  manor  :  a.  intake  ^&<^99K$9 
ft  a\fo  obf^rve,   it  was  not  for  the  intereft  of  theho^to 
Vc  remove.    Yet  tfye  player?  th^n^feiv,es,  F^if mpges  and.  Con* 

V  dell,  afterwards,  did  Sr^akefpqar  the  juftice  to  rejpJ^  thofe 
^  eight  plays  in  their  edition  ;  though  tbey  were  then  y rjntejd 
iS  M>  Vl5  narne,  in  every  body's  t^ands,  and  afl^d  with  (om 
"  appUMfe :  2$  w$  leai-n  frpni  wjpat  Ben  Jo^nfpn  (ayj  of  Pc-r 

f^  riclcs,  in  hk  o^  ot  t^e.  N^vr  !«»•  T^  T^¥s  A0^0- 
ft  qicus  fe  qne.  pjf  t^  c^fs,  I  an^  fa  rather  i^duc^  t9  bc- 
ft  liey^  by  fiodiqg  tfeft  &9»e  a^wk  We%  «prc^  his i  coa- 
«  tepipt  of  it;  in  rttf,  fodu&iw  t%  ^tholomep:  Fqir*  in  the 
*f  y^V  161+,  wfcej*  Sfeakeft^^  y?^  y«,  liyi9g^  A*$  #i« 
ff  is  w  bjett^r  aMjbq^ty  for  tb^  J^t3tp'r  fof t#  t^w  for  the 
forger,  which ^w^re  equally  p^lij%§  ip  ^  ^^  ff 
W9  gW  into  &«  ppiniop,  %S.M?-  ?5>PC»  k°E  Q^ny  !°^ 
frf  ajtidi  vicious  parfc  a^d  pa,fl^g^s  n>ig^  90  loilgfr  r^%d  up- 
f c  pri  th«  g^e^t  g^niu^,  b«  anpfaf  H^w^prttily  dwgqji  HI^0 
f  £  hm  ?  An4  ftv^n  in  t^pfc  wVisb  air?,  iriqaUy  his,  hoig  gway 
f<  feults  way  h4y<5>^CT  \WU^%  W4  BJ.I^  VW^  ^«R}  ^ 
^  Wlrvy  additfei^s,  ^Kgupaionfc  tt%n^ftf^k»|  pj  ^ppffi^ 
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"  lines,  c«toftpi|.  of  <***£*«»  ^  EWfiWH  WWg:  applici- 
*  tion  of  fpwbept.  corroptipm,  of  ifliUH^rab]&,  pa&get  by 
« the  ignorance^  *p4.  wrong.  <;o#eajpiffi  pf  tJiBft  again  by 
"  the  lmpe*4n*P&i.  9*  Wa  frft;  editors,  ?.  Jfxqift  one  <yr  other 
"  of  thefe.  wnfid troops,  J  yij  v«jiiy.  per/uj^cd,.  tfcat.  the 
"  greateft  *<tf:  thft  gn#ft  paj*  of  iflljat,  arp  thgugfc  his  er- 
"  row  would  y%nifih  anA  If  ave-  W^h^r^yJn,  ajigjit  very 
«  different  from*  tba*  d^^a^Ug^MJSr(^fe  ii%  ybifih ,  it  now 
M  appears,  ty.ufc" 

Mr/  Pop*  coochidee  hispr^ia«  by  feyiflg  of  dbflfcefpear, 
that "  witjvatt  his&iJJjfi,  *n4  WJtfcaH  the  itregilUjitits  of  his 
(<  drama,  on*  May.  took  upon  Us  ^orks*  mv  companion  of 
"  thofe  tip*  are  loom  6iyA»ft&  *nd  reguku\,a*  uj}o#  a#  ancient 
11  majeftic  piece  9$  gpthi?  a*$h**e£wr»  qpn^f^r^  wkh  a 
"  neat  modern  bivMJng:  tfe»  lafittf  19  mws  el$ga&fc  a/id>gla- 
"  ring,  but.  the  fan**  \§  ww?  faepg  aftd  m^f  {b)t9"*»  It 
u  w&  be  aJtaw<jd*  that  in  p w  pf  $4<e  thej#  an?  ipattrials 

;  "  enough  tQ  mike  foany  tf  ifcfcP)***  U  haft  w^ch  the 
•gr*M^  Y*rfet£  spd  !#»<&  *P  n«We^  api^wsptf 4;  though 
^we  are  often  conduced  t<&  tbppa,  ty,4yl$t<$$k  ap£  un- 
!  «  couth,  parages,  JJ<*  *>*%  th*  whofe  fail  jo,  fofet  us  with 
"greater  rev^r^^c,  though  m&ty  of  ^ft^r^^rfi^hildifli, 
"  iU-pMp«4>  wtMfleq^a\  u*  its^g/pad&M,"-  „    t 

To  the  memory  of  my  beloved  the  author,  Mr,  William 
§HAie$SPE4it,  and  yrKat  be  Jiath  left'  us, 

"  T*  4**w  no  envy!  Sbakefoar,  on  thy,  nana*, 
«  Aip.  I  thus  apple  to  *by  fappl;  wl  fam; 
"  While  I  infers,  thy  Wfitipg?  to.be  fyeh, 
«  As  neither  jnap  aor  mv»fc  <?at^  praife  top  omgb* 
"  Tis  friie>  ajyl  all  p*^  firfjfagp.     Bvt  fhpfe  *ay* 
w  Were  not  *he  pa<hs  I  meant  nuto  thy  prajfc : 
««  For  feefieft  }g0PW>ce;  pt>  theft  n\ay  Ugh*, 
«  Whkba  when  ft  fenmU  at  hf  ft*  but  «ctf*o$s  right  1 
11  Ojp  bU*4  afefiipfl,  ^hicfi  4ptjfi  ne'er  advance 
u  The  ffHth,  by^  grop$$,  an^  wrg«th  alj  fey  *h£nce  1 
"  Or  crafty  italic*  might  pretend  th^is  pfaifc^ 
*  4**!  think  to  ruine,  wjiere  it  ^ejn-d  tp  raijfc^ . 
u  Th^fe  are,  as  fpmp  jn^amojus  ban4>  ftF  i»hprf5, 
"  Should  praift  a.  ffia^op.    Wfeaf  Wi*l4  burl  bcr  more  ? 

"Btf 
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c<  But  thou  art  proof  againft  them,  and  indeed 

"  Above  th?  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 

'*  I  therefore  will  begin,  foul  of  the  age  ! 

1  c<  The  applaufe  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  ftage ! 

cc  My  Shakefpear  rife  ;  I  wril  not  lodge  thee  by 

"  Chaucer,  or  Spencer,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 

4C  A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 

"Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 

"  And  art  alive  ftill,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 

"  And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give. 

"  That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  my  brain  excufes ; 

«r  I  mean' with  great,  but  difproportionM  mufes: 

«*  -For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

*c  I  fcoutd  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peers, 

"  And  tell  how  far  thou  didft  our  Lily  out-ihinc, 

**  Or  fportirig  Kid,  or  Marlow's  mighty  line. 

"  And  though  thou  hadft  fmall  Latin  and  lefs  Greek, 

««  Fron*thence 4x> honour  thee,  I  would  not  feek 

"For  names;  but  call -forth  thund'ring  jflEfchylus,    fl 

€C  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

**  Pacuvius,  Acciusj  him' of  Cordova  dead, 

"•To  Jive -again*  to  hear  thy  bufkin  tread, 

"  And  (hake  a  ftage  :  or,  when  thy  focks  were  on, 

"  Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparifon 

««  Of  all,  that  Infblent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

"  Sent  forth,  or  fince  did  from  their  afhe$  come. 

"  Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  haft  one  to  (how, 

<c  To  whom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

'<  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  f 

*c  And  all  the  mufes,  ftill  were  in  their  prime, 

tt  .When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

*<  Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  ! 

u  Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  defignes, 

«c  And  joyM  to  wear  the  dreffihg  of  his  lines ! 

"  \Yhich  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit, 

«4  As,  fince*  (he  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit. 

"  The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes 

"  Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe ; ' " 

"  But  antiquated,  and  deferted  lye, 

,    "  As*hey  were  not*of  nature's  family. 

7  '  "Yet 
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**  Yet  fliuft  I  not  give  nature  all :  thy  art, 

"  My  gentle  Shakefpear,  muft  enjoy  a  part. 

**  For  tho'  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

"  His  art  doth  give  the  fafhion.     And,  that  he 

c(  Who  cafts  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  fweat* 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  ftrike  the  fecond  heat 
Upon  the  mufes  anvile ;  turn  the  fame, 
(And  himfelf  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

<c  Or  for  the  lawrel,  he  may  gain  a  fcorn, 

**  For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born. 

"  And  fuch  wert  thou.     Look  how  the  father's  face 

"  Lives  in  his  Ifaac,  even  fo  the  race 

44  Of  Shakefpear's  mind  and  manners  brightly  fliines 

44  In  his  well  torned,  and  true  filed  lines  : 

s 

44  In  each  of  which  he  feems  to  (hake  a  lance, 

44  As  brandifh'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

44  Sweet  fwan  of  Avon !  what  a  fight  it  were 

44  To  fee  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

"And  make  thofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

44  That  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James  ! 

<€  But  ftay,  I  fee  thee  in  the  hemifphere 

44  Advanc'd,  and  made  a  conftellation  there ! 

44  Shine  forth,  thou  ftarre  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 

44  Or  influence,  chide,  or  chear  the  drooping  ftage, 

44  Which*  fince  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like 

Bight, 
"  And  defpairs  day^  but  for  thy  volume's  light." 

BEN  JOHNSON. 

SHARP  (Dr.  John)  an  Englifh  prelate,  was  the  fon 
of  an  eminent  ttadefman  of  Bradford  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  was 
horn  there  the  16th  of  February  1644.  He  was  admitted  ?.eJ?frai 
into  Chrift  college  in  Cambridge  1660,  and  took  the  degrees  *  l0RUY* 
in  arts  at  the  proper  feafons :  yet,  notwithftanding  his 
great  merit,  could  not  obtain  a  fellowfhip,  becaufe  his  county 
was  full.  In  1667,  he  went  into  orders  ;  and  the  fam^year, 
through  recommendation  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  became  do- 
meftic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney  general, 
fa  1672,  he  was  .made  archdeacon  of  Berkshire  s  preben- 
dary 
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dary  of  Norwich,  inhbfsi  ^d-re&ovfirft  SMfeHhoWmew 
near  the  RoySl^cbari^e^flidbh,  ai&the*i«6f  St/GlTes  in 
the  Fields,  in  the  fotA&fiir*  The  year'Mfer,  he  <rairried 
Elizabeth,  a^uti^  daughter  bf  William  Palmer  df Win. 
thorp  in*  ttfe bounty  oPLindilfy  -Eftj;  In  '^6^9,  ife  accept- 
ed the  letEhtre1 6f^t/iii5rertefe  ^Je* Wry  London,  at  the  earneft 
defire  of  Dr.  BerijttriHh  WftichcOt,  then  tc&6r  of  the  faid 
pariflis  and  fiiWiiis  Ibhg  *s  the  doAor  Irred,  which  was 
till  1683,  and' ho  fcrtgen  He  todkadoabrAf  tfVihi ty*s  de- 
gree the  fame  "yeW,  H-tfyq.  -In  rt8»,  heH»as»inade<tean#f 
Norwich,  ^by-the  interefl.^f'his.pftttbn  SinHencwge  Finch, 
then  lord  chancellor  of -Ebgla'fld.  In  1686,  he  was  Impend- 
ed fcrtakitig  6ccafittfc,  ih»feftfe'af  his  ferrnoiii,  to  indicate 
the  dofirine  of  die  cmitth^f  Etaglahd,  intypofitian  tb  po- 
pery. In  1698,  Be  was  'ftK&m  d*aptainto»kfog  James  II, 
being  then  pfct^BTy  ^cftbr^d 'itfter  his  ful^enfcm  j^for  it  ii 
certain,  tfiat'Ke  *#is  el^Mn,tt>-k{hg^Charles>H/attd  at- 
tended as  court  *ih^p1*in^t  &ev£oWhatfon  of  kilig  JaitfesII^ 
though  Wdo^ot'Smd^fien^ie'tos  fift  torferlb.  « 6116897 
he  was  made  ®Hm < oPGalHterbtiry.  Upon*  ^deprivation  of 
the  biftops,  for  refufirig  flfe fifths  lolling  WiMtihi'riAd  queen 
Mary,  he  had  an:  offer  iriade*  hfrrt  W  Aiieeed  in » ibftie^of l  thofe 
vacancies*;  !but  cdulcThbt-by  ifty  foetus  be  |>crfuadedto  ac- 
cept it.    'Upon  Arisen  1691, his^rtftnatrihctid  Dr.  Tillot- 

>rft>n  i&mVtb'hlm,  *fcd  ftt*'-M*i,'»tte£  fete  he'htdvfoWo 
lutely  refufed  to  accept  any  bUhopric  Vacant- by  the  depriva- 
tion, he  kne^l^t^^eej^fieht  forvhimio^ybidthe^ingi 
difpleafure ;  which  was,  to  put  his  refufal  upon  the  defire  of 

"'flaying  till  the-  death  of  Dr.  Lamplugh,  that  he  might  be 
preferred  in  his  own  country.     To  which  he  replied,  that  he 

'Would  do  any  'thing  to  aWid  his  iftajifty's  Uifyleaftre;  \  and 
accordingly  promifed1  &*^  ta-  . 

cant,  which  happened  fa  May  1 693.    In*  1 70a,  hejfreackfel 

2  the  fermon  at  the-cofonktidn  of ^pfeefrAimei 5  ^WtofttaMof 
the  privy  council;  -and  made  IbTd  «te#fter  tb  faerttujefy. 

;fte  dted  at  Birth  the  2d  o^Fehfuafy  iji2>"md\mit*un& 

<  In'  the  cathedra!  of  York ;  where1  a  ttbatttftfnt  4s  dtoifted*o 
Bis  memory,  With  an  intoiptwn  Wffafcn  by*  bifhop  Smai- 
ridge. 

Hk  fetmems^  wcre-cdlleQed  ater^i^delfth,  «4dhave  teen 

feveral 
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(eyeral  times  printed,  in  (even  volumes,  Svb.  It  was  by 
preaching  boldly  in  difficult  times,  that  this  divine  raifed 
himfelf  tofo  high  a  ftation  in  the  church  ;  not,  out  he  was 
a  man  of  real  abilities  and 'exemplary  life,  as  his  fermons 
Have  been  admired  and  much  read  for  their  good  fenfc,  and 
forceable  manner. 

ykETflELt*  CJortW)   *Ske  of  Bfuctlnghinlhlre, 
and  a  writer *of '  (ome  name  both  in  verfe  and  prbfe,  was*  born 
al>6ut  iJ650,  if  we'^ay  believe  himfelf;  for  he  tells  \is,  that 
tie  was  fcven^een,  when  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  XI- 
bemarie  jointly  commanded  the   fleet  agaihft  the   Ditch, 
which  Was  in  1666  :*fo  that  the  author  of  the  Peri-age  of  Memoirs  of 
England,  muft  be  miftaken,  who  places  his  birth  In  1 646.  Printed' 
He  loft  his  father  at  nine  years  of  age  ;  and  his  mother  mar-  among  hk 
tying  lord  Offulfton,  the  care  of  his  education  was  left  in-  ww 
tirely  to  a  governor,  who  travelled  with  him  Into  Prance, 
feat  did  riot  gre&tiy  improve  him  In  his  ftudies.   Having  liow- 
evef  fine  parts  arid  a  turn  to  letters,  he  made  up  the  defects 
of  his  education,   and  acquired  a  very  competent  fhare  of 
learning:.     lie  went  a  volunteer  in  the  fecond  Dutch  war's 
and  afterwards,  between  1673  and  1675,  made  a  campaign 
in  the  French  fervice.     As  "Tangier  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  By  the  floors,  he  offered  to  head  the  forces  Which 
were  tent  to  defend  it,  and  accordingly  was  "appointed  com- 
mander of  them.     He  was  then  earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  one    • 
?f  trie  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  Charles  II.    In  May    , 
1674,  he  was  lqftalled  knight  of  the  garter  3  arid  now  began 
to  make  a  figure' at  court.  An  affection  to  the  princefs  Anne, 
and  an  attempt  to  be  more  clofely  connected  with  her, "in-, 
volyed  him  about  this  time  in  fome   fmall  difgrace  with 
Xh'arles  II ;  whofe  favor  however  he  foon  recovered,  and  en- 
joyed ever  after.     He  does  not,  by  this  prefumption  as,  it 
was  called,  feem  to  have  offended  the  princefs  in  the  leaft:, 
"  Queen  Anne,  lays  a  certain  writer,  who  undoubtedly  had  Catalotuerf 
f"  no  turn  to  gallantry,  yet  fo  far  refembled  her  predeceflbr  royal  and 
. "  Elizabeth,  as  not  to  diflike  a  little  homage  to  her  perfon.  ™^«  a""^ 
"This  duke*  was  immediately  rewarded  on  her  acceffion,   11.  p.  119. 
"for  having  made  love  to  her  before  her  marriage."     He  \™' 
continued  in  feveral  great  pofts,"  during  tbe'fliort  reign  of 

king 
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king,  James  II;  be  had  been  appointed,  lord  chamberlain  of 

bis  majefty's  houlhold  in  1685,  and  was  alfo  one  of  his  privy 

council.     He  underftood  a  court  perfectly  well  5  and  "  was 

BGftofhis    4t  apt,  as  bifhop  Burnet  fays,  to  comply  with  every  thing 

v7  Tj*ae8'  "  that  he  thought  might  be  acceptable.  He  went,  continues 

f*  683."         u  the  hiftorian,  with  the  king  to  mafs,  and  kneeled  at  it : 

**  and  being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to'  all  religions,  the 

*c  priefts  made  an  attack  on  him.  He  heard  them  gravely  ar~ 

««  guing  for  tranfubftantiation  :  he  told  them,  he  was  willing 

5C  to  receive  inftru&ion  :  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring 

"  himfelf  to  believe  in  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all 

**  men  in  it :  but  it  muft  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argu- 

"  ment,  that  could  make  him  believe,  that  man  was  quits 

"  with  God,  and  made  God  again." 

He  greatly  difapproved  feveral  imprudent  and  unjuftifiable 
meafures  taken  by  king  James,  yet  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
revolution  \  and,  though  he  paid  his  refpe&s  to  king  Wil- 
liam, before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet  was  not  in 
any  poft  of  the  government  till  fome  years  after.  Never- 
thelefs,  when  it  was  debated  in  parliament,  whether  the 
prince  of  Orange  (hould  be  proclaimed  king,  or  the  princefc 
reign  folely  in  her  own  right,  he  voted  and  fpoke  for  the 
former.  He  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  by  king  Wil- 
liam, enjoyed  fome  confiderable  pofts  under  that  prince,  and 
,  was  generally  pretty  well  in  his  favor  and  confidence.  In  April 

•1702,  after  theacceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  fworn  lord 
privy  feal ;  was  appointed  the  fame  year  one  of  the  com- 
miifioners,  to  treat  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and,  in  March  following,  was  created  duke  of  Nor- 
manby firft,  and  then  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire,  He  was 
always  attached  to  tory  principles ;  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  17 10.  Before  this  time,  he 
had  been  out  of  place,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  pay  his  com- 
pliments at  courts;  but,  in  171 1,  he  was  made  fteward  of 
her  majefty's  houfehold,  and  prefident  of  the  council,  and 
fo  continued  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Upon  her  deceafe> 
Auguft  the  ift  1 7 14,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of 
Great  Britain,  till  George  I  arrived  from  Hanover:  after 
which,  he  feems  to  have  been  laid  afide,  as  of  principles  and 

a  complexion  different  frorn  the  fucceeding  miniftry,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  of  no  farther  ufe.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  an  indolent  retirement,  and  died  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1 720- 1,  aged  feventy-five  years.  He  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter- Abbey,  after  lying  fome  days  in  ftate  at  Buck- 
ingham-Houfe  ;  and  a  monument  was  ereded  over  him,  with 
this  infeription  as  dire&ed  in  his  will ;  viz.  in  one  place, 

Pro  Rege  fsepe,  pro  Rcpublica  Temper. 

In  another  place, 

Dubius,  fed  non  improbus  vixi. 
•  )    Incertus  morior,  fed  inturbatus. 
Humanum  eft  nefcire  &  errare. 
Chriftum  adveneror,  Deo  confido 
Omnipotent,  benevolentiffimo. 
Ens  Entium,  mifere  mei. 

The  fecond  line  of  the  epitaph  ftands  as  follows  on  the 
duke's  monument*  Incertus  morior,  non  perturbatus ;  and 
the  words  Chriftum  adveneror  are  omitted,  at  the  defire,  as 
is  faid,  of  the  pious  bifhop  Atterbury,  who  thought  the  verb 
adveneror  not  full  enough,  as  applied  to  Chrift.  Great 
clamours,  it  feems,  were  raifed  againft  this  epitaph,  many 
averting  that  it  proved  the  duke  a  fceptic :  and,  as  great  a 
trifle  as  it  may  feem,  his  grace's  orthodoxy  became  the  fub- 
je&  of  a  controverfy :  it  was  however  defended  in  form  by 
the  reyerend  Dr.  Fiddes,  in  a  letter  to  a  Free-thinker,  172 1, 
in  jvo.  The  duke  had  three  wives,  the  laft  of  which  was 
Catherine,  natural  daughter  to  king  James  II,  by  Catherine 
Sidlcy,  who  was  created  countefs  of  Dorchefter.  He  had 
only  one  fon  by  this  lady,  who,  dying  at  Rome  1735,  juft 
when  he  had  entered  his  20th  year,  left  the  family- eftate  to 
be  inherited  by  natural  children,  of  which  the  duke  had 
feveral. 

His  writings  were  fplendidly  printed  in  1723,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4to,  and  have  fince  been  reprinted  1729,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  The  firft  contains  his  poems  upon  various  fub- 
je&s :  the  fecond  his  profe-works,  which  confift  of  hiftorical 
memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament,  characters,  dialogues,  cri- 
tical obfervajtions,  eflays,  and  letters.     It  may  be  proper  to 

Vol.  X.  A  a  obferve, 
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obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1729  is  caftrated,  fome  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  revolution -in  that  of  1723  having  given 
offence.  Great  elogiums  have  been  beftowed  upon  our  no- 
ble author  and  his  works. 

€€  Happy  that  author  !  whofe  correct  eflay 
"  Repairs  fo  well  our  old  Horatian  way. 

Roscommon  on  tranilated  verfe. 

It  is  the  duke's  EJfay  on  Poetry,  which  lord  Rofcommen  here 
alludes  to. 

«c  Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  mufes  friend, 
€<  Himfelf  a  mufe  : — in  Sanhedrim's  debate, 
"  True  to  bis  prince,  but  not  a  Have  to  ftate. 

Dryden's  Abfalomand  Achitophel. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  given  many  other  teftimonies  of  his  grace's 
critical  and  poetic  merit.  He  dedicated  his  tranflation  of 
Virgil's  JEneid  to  him,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it  in  the 
dofe  of  his  dedication  :  "  had  I  not  addreflcd  to  a  poet,  and 
"  a  critic  of  the  firft  magnitude,  I  had  myfelf  been  taxed 
««  for  want  of  judgment,  and  fliamed  my  patron  for  want  of 
"  undemanding." 

"  Rofcommon  firft,  then  Mulgrave,  nofe  like  light, 
"  To  clear  our  darknefs,  and  to  guide  our  flight : 
'<  With  fteady  judgment,  and  in  lofty  (bunds, 
"  They  give  us  patterns,  and  they,  fet  us  bounds. 
"  The  Stagyrke  and  Horace  laid  afide, 
*    "  Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide. 
"  Who  feek  from  poetry  a  lafting  name, 
"  May  from  their  tenons' learn  the  road  to  fame. 

Ld.  Lansdown's  Eflay  on  unnatural  flights. 

"  Happy  the  poet !  bleft  the  lays  ! 

*c  Which  Buckingham  has  deign'd  to  praifc* 

Prior's  Alma. 

"Nor 
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«'  Nor  Tyber's  ftrcams  no  courtly  Gallus  fee, 
**  But  foiling  Thames  enjoys  his  Normanby.     . 

Garth's  Difpenfary. 

"  Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  few 

"  Of  thofe,  who  lefs  prefum'd  and  better  knew : 

"  Who  durft  affert  the  jufter  ancient  caufe, 

"  And  here  reftor'd  wit's  fundamental  laws.    • 

"  Such  was  the  mufe,  whofe  rules  and  pra&ice  tell, 

"  Natures  chief  mqfterpiece  is  writing  well. 

p. 
Pope's  Effay  on  Criticifin. 

This  laft  line  is  taken  from  the  duke's  Effay  on  ?oetry.  «  We 

u  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  which   $pe&ator, 

"  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  mafter-piece  in  No.  153, 

M  its  kind  :  the  EJfay  on  Tranjlated  Verfe^  the  EJfay  on  Poetry^ 

*  and  the  Effay  on  Criticifin" — Our  language,  fays  bifliop 

Burnet,  *4  is  now  certainly  proper,  and  more  natural  than  it  Prrf* t0  s* 

4 *  was  formerly,  chiefly  fince  the  corre&ion  that  was  given  Utopia!68 

"  by  the  Rsheerfal ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Effay  on 

**  Pntry^  which  may  well  be  matched  with  the  beft  pieces 

u  of  its  kind  that  even  Auguftus's  age  produced,  will  have 

"  a  more   powerful  operation  ;  if  clear  fenfe,  joined  with 

"  home  but  gentle  reproofs,  can  work  more  on  our  writers, 

"  than  that  unmerciful  expofing  of  them  has  done." 

If  ever  laudari  a  laudatts  viris  could  ftamp  credit  and  laft- 
iflg  reputation,  k  muft  have  done  it  here  $  for  it  is  not  eaiy 
to  produce  a  character,  better  fupported  with  teftimonies  of 
it's  real  worth  and  merit-     We  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
tfanftribing  thefe  teftimonies,  chiefly  to  fliew  what  a  precari- 
ous and.  uncertain  thing  literary  reputation  is,  and  how  mi- 
ferably  many  an  author  may  flatter  and  delude  himfelf  with 
dreams  and  vifions  of  immortal  fame :  for  hear,  what  two 
of  the  prefent  times  have  faid  of  this  fo  much  admired  duke 
of  Buckinghamfhire.     "  The   coldneis    and   neglect,  fays  £ffay0ndie 
"  one  of  them,  with  ►which  this  writer,  formed  only   on  writings  and 
"  the  French  critics,  fpeaks  of  Milton,  muft  be  confidered  popc*p°. 
"  as  proofs  of  his  want  of  critical  difcernment,  or  of  criti-  x98»  "756- 
<(  cal  courage.    I  can  recoiled  no  performance-  of  Bucking- 
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"  ham,  that  ftamps  him  a  true  genius  :  his  reputation  was 
"  owing  to  his  rank.  In  reading  his  poems,  one  is  apt  to  ex- 
"  claim  with  our  author, 

"  What  woful  ftuff  this  Madrigal  would  be, 
"  In  fome  ftarv'd  hackney  fonneteer,  or  me  ? 
"  But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
c<  How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  ftile  refines  ! 

Catalogue  of  "  It  is  certain,  fays  the  other,  that  his  grace's  competitions  ia 

"  nT?  a*-     C<  Pro^e  ^ave  notW»g  extraordinary  in  them  ;  his  poetry  is 

thors.  **  moft  indifferent ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  both  is  already 

<c  fallen  into  total  negled."     We  mean  not  to  reft  the  duke's 

literary  merit  upon  the  authority  of  thefe  two  writers,  but  only 

to  (hew  the  fenfe  the  prefent  age  has  of  it,  as  here  reprefented 

'  by  them. 

♦  SHERBURNE  (Sir  Edward  )  an  Englifli  gentle- 

man,  fon  of  Edward  Sherburne,  efq;  a  native  of  Oxford,  was 

born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate  in  London,  on 

the  1 8th  of  September  1618,  and  trained   up  in  grammar 

Wood's  Fal-  learning  under  Mr.  Thomas  Farnaby.     In  the  year  1640,  he 

ti  Oxon,       was  fent  by  his  father  to  travel  abroad  ;  and  after  ftaying 

fome  time  in  France,  was  about. to  go  to  Italy,  but  was  re- 

v    called  on  account  of  his  father's  ficknefs,  who  died  foon  after 

his  return,  about  Chriftmas  1641.     Upon  his  father's  deceafe, 

Sir  Edward  fucceeded  him  in  the.  clerkfhip  of  his  majefty's 

ordnance ;  but  about  the  month  of  May,  was  ejeded  from  bis 

place  by  warrant  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  committed  prifoner 

to  the  Black  Rod  for  adhering  to  the  king's  interefts.     In 

Oftober  he  was  releafed,  and  went  immediately  to  the  king, 

who  made  him  commiflary  general  of  his  artillery  ;   in  which 

place  he  ferved  at  the  battle  of  Edge- Hill,  and  fome  time  after. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  was  deprived  of  a  confiderable  eftate, 

had  his  hot-fe  plundered,  and  a  very  fine  library  taken  away. 

After  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  he  retired  with  his  majefty  to 

Oxford,  where  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  ;  and  after  the 

furrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament,  lived  for  fome  time  in 

the  Middle-Temple  at  London,  where  he  publifted  feveral 

pieces,  as,    1. "  Medea,"  a  tragedy,  tranflated  from  Seneca* 
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Lond.  1648.  2.  "  Seneca's  Anfwer  to  Luci bus's  Sjhuere,  why 
*'  good  Men  fuffer  Misfortunes*  feeing  there  is  a  Divine  Pro-  - 
"vidence?"  Lond.  1648.  Dedicated  to  king  Charles  I. 
during  his  captivity  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  3.  A  Colle&ion  of 
Poems  and  Translations,  1651  j  on  which  the  learned  Tho- 
mas Stanley,  efq;  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Pbilofopbers,  wrote 
a  copy  of  verfes  beginning  thus  t 

Dear  friend^  I  que/Hon^  n\r  can  jet  decide  y 
TVhether  thou  more  art  my  delight  and  pride. 

tTpon  the  return  of  Sir  George  Savile.,  afterwards  marquifs 
of  Halifax,  from  his  travels  in  1652,  he  was  invited  to  take 
upon  him  the  charge  of  his  affairs  ;  and  fome  time  after  re  • 
commended  by  lady  Savile  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  her  ne- 
phew Sir  John  Coventry  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  fet  out 
with  him  from  England  in  March,  1654  j  and  having  travel* 
led  through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Hungary,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  inlanders,  returned  about  the  end  of  Odober,  1659. 
After  the  reftoration,  he  recovered  his  place  of  clerk  of  the 
ordnance,  "  which  had  been  given,  fays  Wood,  to  another 
perfon  by  that  bufy  man  "  Sir  Antony  Afhley  Cooper,  after*  . 
wards  Earl  of  Shaftfbury:  though  the  beft  perquifites  of  his 
office  were  foon  after  retrenched  to  the  value  of  500I.  perann. 
on  which  account  his  majefty  fettled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
non of  100I.  In  1682,  his  majefty  alfo  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knight-hood  \  by  way  of  recompence,  as  Wood 
telk  us,  for  fome  troubles  he  met  with  at  the  time  of  the 
Poptfh  plot,  on  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  a  Roman  catholic  : 
which  fufpicion,  together  with  a  firm  adherence  to  his  old 
principles,  was  probably  the  reafon,  why  he  loft  his  clerkfhip 
of  the  ordnance,  upon  the  abdication  of  James  II.  He  be- 
took himfelf  ever  after  to  a  retired  and  ftudious  courfe  of  life ; 
and  died  November  the  4th  1702,  in  the  85th  year  of 
hi»  age.  Hq  was  a  gentleman  extremely  accomplifhed  in  the 
hcjles  kttres ;  underftood  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spauifli  languages  ;  and  was  very  converfant  with  their 
writers,  efpecially  their  poets. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  fome 
others  ;  as,  4*  The  Sphere  of  Manilius"  made  Englifh ;  dedi* 
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cated  to  Charles  II,  and  printed  in  1675.  It  contains  only 
the  firft  book  of  Manilius.  5.  Troades,  or  the  Royal  Captives , 
a  tragedy  tranflated  from  Seneca,  and  printed  in  1679.  7. 
He  had  like  wife  in  manufcript  a  tranflation  of  Seneca's  trage- 
dy of  Hyppolitus ;  and  the  tranflation  of  Theocritus's  fixtcenth 
Jdyllium^  printed  in  Tate's  Mifcellanies>  is  afcribed  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sherburne. 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  William)  an  EnglUh  divine, 
was  born  in  South wark  about  the  year  1641 ;  and  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelfbythe  vigor 
General  of  his  gen i us  and  application  to  his  ftudies.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  Peter  Houfein  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  in  1660,  and  a  mailer's  in  1665  ;  and  four 
years  after,  became  re&or  of  St.  George's  Botolph  Lane  in 
London.  In  1680,  he  cook  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree ;  and, 
the  following  year,  was  collated  to  "a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  the  temple,  and  had 
the  reflory  of  Therfield  in  Hertfordlhire.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  fufpended  from  his  preferments,  for  refuting  the 
oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary ;  but  at  laft  took  them, 
and  in  1691  was  made  dean  of  St.  Pauls.  He  was  the  author 
of  near  fifty  books  and  pamphlets,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  of  the  controversial  kind.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  a~ 
gainft  the  papifts,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II :  he  had  a 
terrible  controverfy  with  South  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity :  he  wrote  againft  the  Socinians,  and  againft  the  Diflen- 
ters :  and  he  was  obliged  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  clamors 
and  attacks  of  the  Nonjurors,  after  he  had  confented  to  take 
the  oaths.  This  he  did  in  a  piece,  intitled,  "  The  Cafe  of  the 
*'  Allegiance  due  to  Sovereign  Princes  ftated  and  refolved,  ac- 
"  cording  to  Scripture,  and  Reafon,  and  the  Principles  of  the 
"  Church  of  England,  with  a  more  particular  refpeft  to  the 
**  Oath  lately  enjoined  of  Allegiance  to  their  prefent  Majefties 
«'  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  1690,  in  4*0.  He  was 
the  author  alfo  of  feveral  works,  not  controveffial ;  and  his 
u  Practical  Treatife  on  Death,"  in  particular,  has  been  high- 
ly valued  and  very  much  read.  He  died  at  Hampftead  in 
Middlefex  the  19th  of  June  1707,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age  5  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.     He  left 
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two  ions  and  two  daughters :  the  eldeft  of  bis  fons  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  the  late  bHhop  of  Loiidon.     Bifhop  Bur-  Hift.  of  hU 
net  fays,  that  "  he  was  a  clear,  polite,  and  a  ftrong  writer,   ^l? ii!^* 
"  but  apt  to  affume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  ad-   a". 
"  verfaries  with  contempt.     This  created  him  many  enemies, 
"  and  made  him  pafs  for  an  infolent  haughty  man." 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  Thomas)  late  bifhop  of  London,  was  pretchTd°at 
the  fonof  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  and  born  in  the  year  1678.   theTf»pfc- 
He  was  feat,  after  a  proper  preparation,  to  Catherine  Hall  id   SundayNW. 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees ;  and  of  which   he    I5' I76f* 
became  mafter.     He  difcovered  early  not  only  great  parts,   lloTofthe 
with  deep  and  extenfive  learning,  but  alfo  great  wifdom,  poli-   de*th  of  Dr* 
cy,  and  talents  for  governing  :  and  it  was  in  allufion  to  this  Shertak, 
part  of  his  character,  that  JDr.  Bentley,  during  his  fquabbles  at  *c:  b7  Sam- 
Cambridge,  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Cardinal  AUnroni.   l.  l.d'' 
This  we  learn  from  a  piece,  written  againft  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  mafter  rf 
year  1720,  by  Dr.  Middleton  j  who,  in  oppofition  to  the  faid    i7fa,^2. " 
do&or  and   his  adherents,  calls  Dr.  Sherlock  «« the  prin-   Middleton' 
*'  cipal  champion  and  ornament  of  both  church  and  uni-   Works,  vol. 
"  verfity,"  IIL  P-  a7S- 

He  was  made  mafter  of  the  Temple  very  young,  upon  the 
refignation  of  his  father  \  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this 
mafterflrip  was  held  fucceffively  by  father  and  ion  for  more 
than  feventy  years.  His  firft  appearance  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  todifcover,  was  in  the  way  of  controversy  \  and 
that  too  carried  on  with  uncommon  warmth  and  fpirit.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  againft  Dr.  Hoadly,  then 
bifhop  of  Bangor  :  during  which  conteft  he  publifhed  a  great 
number  of  pieces.  One  of  the  principal  is  intitled,  "  A  Vin- 
"  dication  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  Acts  :  in  Anfwer  to 
"  tiie  Bifhop  of  Bangor's  Reafbns  for  the  Repeal  of  them. 

To  which  is  added  a  fecond  Part,  concerning  the  Religion 

of  Oaths."  17 18,  in  8vo.  He  was  dean  of  Chichefter,  as 
"  well  as  matter  of  the  Temple,  when  he  wrote  this.  The 
bifhop  of  Bangor  anfwered  him  in  a  piece,  intitled,  "  The 
"  common  Rights  of  Subje&s,  defended  ;  and  the  Nature  of  the 
4<  facramental  Teft,  confidercd,"  1719,  in  8vo.  yet,  while 
he  oppofed  ftrenuoufly  the  principles  of  his  antagonift,  he 
gave  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  that  could  be  of  his  abilities ;  for, 
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in  the  beginning  of  riis  preface,  he  calls  his  book  c<  an  An- 
4i  fwer  to  the  mod  plaufible  and  ingenious  Defence,  that,  he 

thinks,  has  ever  yet  been  publifhed,  of  excluding  men  from . 

their  acknowledged  civil  Rights,  upon  the  account  of  their 

differences  in  Religion,  or  in  the  circumftances  of  Reli- 
44  gion."  Dr.  Sherlock  replied  to  the  bifhop,  in  a  fmall 
pamphlet,  wherein  he  fets  forth  il  The  true  Meaning  and 
**  intention  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  A£fa  afferted,"  &c. 
1719,  in  8vo. 

About  three  years  after,  the  celebrated  freethinker  Collins 
publifhed  his  famous  book,  intitled,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
44  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion :"  where  he 
endeavours  to  fix  the  evidences  of  it  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  upon 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament  $  and  then  explains  thefe 
prophecies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  feem  to  have 
no  better  foundation,  than  the  Divination  among  the  hca- 

scTedft!'  P'   thens  ;  "  who  learnt'  favs  he»  that  art  in  fchools,   or  under 
1737.  i4  difcipline,  as  the  Jews  did  prophefying  in  the  fchools  and 

44  colleges  of  thi  prophets/'  This  work  occafioned  a  great 
number  of  pieces  to  be  written  upon  the  fubje&  of  prophecy  j 
and  though  Dr.  Sherlock  did  not  enter  diredly  into  the  con- 
troverfy,  yet  he  took  an  opportunity  of  communicating  his 
fentiments,  in  fix  difcourfes  delivered  at  the  Temple-Church, 
in  April  and  May,  1724.  Thefe  Difcourfes  he  publifhed  the 
year  after,  with  this  title,  44  The  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy, 
**  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world."  8vo.  where  we  have!  a 
regular  feries  of  prophecies,  deduced  through  the  feve* 
ral  ages  from  the  beginning,  and  prefented  to  us  in  a 
.conne&ed  view ;  together  with  the  various  degrees  of 
light  diftin&ly  marked  out,  which  were  fucceilivery  com- 
municated in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  anfwer  the  great 
end  of  religion  and  the  defigns  of  providence,  till  the  great 
events  to  which  they  pointed  (hould  receive  their  accomplish- 
ment. Thefe  difcourfes  have  been  exceedingly  admired,  and 
gone  through  feveral  editions*  The  fourth  correded  and  en- 
larged, was  publifhed  in  17449  8vo;  to  which  are  added, 
u  Four  DifTertations :  1.  The  Authority  of  the  fecond  Epiftlc 
44  of  St.  Peter.  2.  The  Senfe  of  the  Ancients  before  Chrift, 
"  upon  the  Circumftances  and  Confequences  of  the  Fall.  3. 
44  The  Bleffing  of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  4.  Chrift's  Entry  into 
"  Jerufalem."   Three  of  thefe  diflertations,  if  we  miftake  not, 
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accompanied  the  difcourfes  from  their  firft  publication  ;   thp 
fourth  was  added  afterwards.     In  the  year  1 749,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, then  bifhop  of  London,  publMhed  "  An  Appendix  to  the 
"fecond  Diflertation,  being  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  Mofaic 
(( account  of  the  Fall."  8vo.      An  advercifement  is  prefixed, 
fetting  forth,  that  the  diflertation  was  drawn  up  fome  years 
fince,  and  was  intended  as  an  examination  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall  by  the  author  of  the  "  Literal 
"  Scheme  of  Prophecy  ;"  but,  that  author  being  dead,  was 
now  publi(hed,  not  in  anfwer  to  htm,  but  to  all,  who  call  in 
queftion,  or  are  offended  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  as  it 
{lands  recorded  bv  Mofes.     Whether  Dr.  Middleton,  who   Lettsrto 
had  ridiculed  the  Literal  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  took  himfelf  to   ^d^' 
be  particularly  aimed  at  here,  or  whether  he  aCted  from  other   Defence*, 
private  motives  of  refentment,  we  know  not ;  but  he  publifh* 
"  ed  the  year  after,  1 750,  a  (harp  and  fatyrical  "  Examination  $££$j£ 
i(  of  the  Difcourfes  upon  Prophecy,  with  Animadverfions  upon   Dr.  Conyca 
"  this  Diflertation :"  in  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  and 
affirm  thefe  four  points,    1 .  "  That  the  ufe  of  Prophecy,  as 
"  it  was  taught  and  pradifed  by  Chrift,  his  Apoftles,  and  E- 
"  vangelifts,  was  drawn  intirely  from  fingle  and  feparate  pre* 
"  didions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books  of  the  Law  and  , 

"  the  Prophets,  and  applied,  independently  on  each  other,  to 
"  the  feveral  ads  and  circumftances  of  the  life  of  Jefus,  as  (b  - 
"  many  proofs  of  his  Divine  Miffion  ;  and,  confequently, 
"  that  his  Lordfliip's  pretertded  chain  of  Antediluvian  Pro- 
"  phecies  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fanciful  conceit,  which  has 
"  no  connection  at  all  with  the  evidences  of  the  GofpeL  i* 
"  That  the  Bifliop's  expofition  of  his  Text  is  forced,  Annatu-  ' 
"  ral,  and  incbnfiftent  with  the  fenfe  of  St.  Peter,  from  whofe  ^ 

"  epiftle  it  is  taken.  3.  That  the  hiftorical  Interpretation, 
"  which  he  gives  to  the  Account  of  the  Fall,  is  abfurd  and 
"  contradictory  to  reafon  ;  and  that  the  faid  account  cannot 
"  be  confidered,  under  any  other  character,  than  that  of  Al» 
M  legory,  Apologue,  or  Moral  Fable.  4.  That  the  Oracles 
"  of  the  Heathen  World,  "Which  his  Lordfliip  declares  to  have 
"  been  given  out  by  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  were 
"  all  impoftures,  wholly  managed  by  human  craft,  without 

41  any  fupernatural  ?id,  pr  interpofition  whatever/' 
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la  the  year  1728,  Dr.  Sherlock  was  preferred  to  the  bifh- 
opric  of  Bangor  ;  and  tranflated  from  thence  to  Salifbury,  in 
1734.  In  1747,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Potter,  he  had  an 
offer  made  him  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  de- 
dined  it  on  account  of  the  very  ill  ftate  of  health  he  was  then 
in :  yet,  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  he  ventured  to  fucceed 
biihop  Gibfon  in  the  fee  of  London  the  year  after.  But  bo- 
dily infirmities  began  to  affed  him  very  much ;  and  though 
for  the  three  or  four  years  he  applied  himfelf  to  bufinefs,  and 
made  one  general  visitation  of  his  diocefe  in  perfon,  yet  he 
was  then  vifited  with  a  very  terrible  illnefs,  which  deprived 
him  almoft  firft  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs;  and  then  of  his  fpeech, 
infomuch  that  he  could  not  be  understood  but  by  thofe,  who 
were  conftantly  about  him.  Still  the  powers  of  his  under- 
standing continued  in  their  full  vigour  ;  and  under  this  weak 
ftate  of  body,  in  which  he  lay  many  years,  he  revifed,  correc- 
ted, and  publiflied  4  vol.  of  fermons  in  8vo.  which,  befides  the 
excellencies  they  have  in  common  with  the  heft  produ&ions  in 
this  way,  are  particularly  to  be  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  He  departed  this  life,  the  18th  of  July  1761,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age  j  having  for  fome  years  ceafed  to  en- 
joy himfelf  with  comfort,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

Sermon  <4  *^s  'earillDK»  ky$  Dr.  Nicholls,  was  very  extenfive : 

?7.  "  God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  underftanding  mind,  a 

'<  quick  comprehenfion,  and  a  folid  judgment.  Thefe  advan- 
c(  tages  of  nature  he  improved  by  much  induftry  and  applica- 
**  tion  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  read  and  digeftcd 
"  well  the  antient  authors  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  philo- 
<c  fophers,  poets,  and  orators :  from  whence  he  acquired 
<€  that  correft  and  elegant  ftile,  which  appears  in  all  his 
"  compofitions.  His  knowledge  in  divinity  was  obtained 
"  from  the  ftudy  of  the  moft  rational  writers  of,  the  church, 
**  both  antient  and  modern  :  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
*(  comparing  fcripture  with  fcripture,  and  efpecially  of  illuftra- 
"  ttpg  the  epiftles  and  writings  of  the  apoftles,  which  he 
€C  thought  wanted  to  be  more  ftudied,  and  of  which  we  have 
"  ibme  fpecimens  in  his  own  difcourfes.  His  ikiil  in  the  civil 
<c  and  canon  law  was  very  confiderable ;  to  which  he  had  ad- 
"  ded  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England,  as 

«  few 
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"  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was,  that  gave  him  that 
"  influence  in  all  caufes,  where  the  church  was  concerned  3 
"*s  knowing  precifely,  what  it  had  to  claim  from  its  con  ft  i- 
"  tutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  common  law  of.  the 
"  land.",  Dr.  Nicholls  then  mentions  his  conftant  and  exem- 
plary piety,  his  warm  and  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  the  du- 
ties and  maintaining  the  do&rines  of  chriftianity,  and  his  large 
'  and  diffufive  munificence  and  charity.  "  The  inftances  of 
"  his  public  charities,  fays  he,  both  in  his  life -time  and  at 
"  his  death,  are  great  and  like  himfelf.  He  has  given  large 
"  Aims  of  money  to  the  corporation  of  clergymen's  fons,  to  fe- 
"  vend  of  the  hofpitals,  and  to  the  (bciety  for  propagating  the 
u  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  :  and  at  the  inftancc  of  the  faid  fo- 
il  ciety,  he  confentcd  to  print  at  his  own  charge  an  impreffion 
"  of  two  thoufand  fets  of  his  valuable  difcourfes  at  a  very 
"  confiderable  expence.  And  they  have  been  aft u ally  fent  to 
"  all  theiflands  and  colonies  in  America  ;  and  by  the  care  of 
"  the  governors  and  clergy,  it  is  hoped  by  this  time,  that  they 
"  are  all  properly  diftributed  among  the  people  of  thofe  re- 
c<  fpeftive  colonies,  to  their  great  improvement  in  the  know- 
" ledg«of  rational  an4  practical  qhriftianity.  And  Co  mention  one 
"  inftance  more  of  his  great  charity  and  care  for  the  education 
"  of  youth  ;  he  has  given  to  Catherine»Hall  in  Cambridge,  the 
"  place  of  his  education,  his  valuable  library  of  books,  and, 
"  in  his  life-time  and  at  his  death,  donations  for  the  founding  . 
"  a  librarian's  place,  and  a  fcholarfhip  to  the  amount  of  feve- 
"  ral  thoufand  pounds." 

S  H I R  L  £ Y  (  James  )  an  Englifh  dramatic  writer  and 
poet,  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  about  the  year  1594, 
in  the  partfh  of  St.  Mary  Wool-Church  London.     He  was   Langbaine's 
educated  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  and  from  thence  re-   ^cc°unt  of 

'      .                   '                                                    the  drama- 
moved  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  ;   where  Dr.  Laud,    tic  Po«s 

then  prefiden*  of  that  college,  conceived  a  great  aflfe&ion  for  ^coodQ  *~ 
Mm,  on  account  of  his  excellent  parts ;  yet  wou^d  often  tell  vol  II. 
him,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  that  c'  he  was  an  unfit  perfon  to 
"take  the  {acred fun&ion  upon  him,  and  (hould  never  have 
"  his  confent ;"  becaufe  Mr.  Shirley  had  then  a  large  mole 
upon  his  left  cheek,  which  fome  efteemed  a  deformity.  Af- 
terwards, leaving  Oxford  without  a  degree,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, 
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bridge,  where  it  is  prefumed  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts ;  for 
he  foon  after  entered  into  orders,  and  took  a  cure  at  or  hear 
,  St.  Albans  in  HertfordfiVire.  In  the  mean  time  growing  mi- 
fettled  in  his  principles,  he  changed  his  religion  for  that  of 
Rome,  left  his  living,  and  taught  a  grammar  fchool  in  the 
town  of  St.  Albans ;  but  this  employment  being  uneafy  to  him, 
he  retired  to  London,  lived  in  Gray's -Inn*  and  fet  hrmfelf 
heartily  to  write  plays.  By  this  he  gained,  not  only  a  comfor- 
table livelyhood,  but  alfo  very  great  refpe&  and  encourage- 
ment from  perfons  of  quality ;  efpecially  from  Henrietta  Maria, 
king  Charles  Id's  queen,  who  made  him  her  fervant.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  and 
bis  family ;  for  he  had  a  wife  and  children  :  and  being  invited 
by  his  patron  William  Earl  of  Newcaftle,  to  take  his  fortune 
with  him  in  the  wars,  he  attended  his  lordihip.  Upon  the 
decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  to  London ;  where, 
among  other  of  his  friends,  he  found  Thomas  Stanley,  efq; 
author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,?  who  fupported  htm 
for  the  prefent.  The  a&ing  of  plays  being  prohibited,  he 
then  returned  to  his  old  occupation  of  teaching  fchool,  which 
he  did  in  White-Friars ;  and  educated  many  youths,  whoaf- 
terwards  proved  eminent  men.  At  the  restoration  feveral  of 
his  plays  were  brought  upon  the  Theatre  again ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  fubfifted  very  well,  though  it  does  not  appear  haw. 
In  1666,  he  was  forced  with  his  fecond  wife  Frances,  by  the 
great  fire  in  September,  from  his  houfe  near  Fleet-ftreet  into 
the  Parifh  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  :  where,  being  extreme- 
ly affe&ed  with  the  lofs  and  terror  that  fire  occafioned,  they 
both  died  within  the  fpaoe  of  twenty  four  hours,  and  were  in- 
terred in  the  fame  grave  the  29th  of  O&ober. 

Befides  thirty  feven  plays,  tragedies  and  comedies,  printed 
at  different  times,  hepublifheda  volume  of  poems  in  1646, 
8vo.  with  his  pi&ure  before  them  ;  and  three  tratfts  relating 
to  grammar.  He  affifted  his  patron  the  earl,  after  wards  (take, 
of  Newcaftle,  in  compofing  feveral  pfcys,  which  the  duke  pob- 
liflied  j  as  likewife  Mr.  John  Ogilby,  in  his  tranflarion  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  with  writing  notes  on  them.  Mr.  Wood 
tells  us,  that "  he  was  the  mod  noted  dramatic  poet  of  his 
"  time  5"  and  Mr.  Langjbainc  ©alls  him  ««  one  of  fitch  in- 
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"  comparable  parts,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  fecond-rate 
"  poets,  and  by  fome  thought  even  equal  to  Fletcher 
"himfelf." 

There  was  one  Mr,  Henry  Shirley,  a  contemporary  of  our 
author,  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  <c  The  Martyred  Sol- 
"dier;"  which  was  often  adted  with  general  applaufe.  It 
was  printed  in  1638,  and  dedicated  by  the  publiiher  J.  K.  to 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  the  author  being  then  dead. 

SIDNEY  (Sir  Philip  )  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  great 
wit,  learning,  politenefs  and  courage,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  by  Mary,  eideft  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland ;  and  was  born  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Penfhurftin 
Kent,  the  29th  of  November  1554.     His  chriftian  name  is  Wood'tA- 
(aid  to  have  been  given  bim  by  his  father  from  king  Philip  of  ^01^.2.** 
Spain,  then  lately  married  to  queen  Mary  of  England.     While  General 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford ;      **• 
where  he  continued,  till  he  was  about  feventeen  years  of  age, 
and  then  was  fent  to  travel.     He  was  at  Paris  the  24th  of 
Auguft  1572,  when  the  dreadful  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots 
was  made  ;  and  fled  with  other  Englishmen  to  the  houfe  of 
Walfingham,  the  ambaflador  there  from  England.     Thence 
he  went  through  Lorain,  and  by  Strafburg  and  Heid'elburg, 
to  Frankfort,  in  September  or  OSober  following.     In  Ger- 
many, he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Hubertus  Lan- 
guetus  5  whofe  letters  to  him  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  £646,  Sir  Philip  lived  with  him  at  Vienna  for 
fome  months  i  and,  in  September  1573,  went  into  Hungary, 
and  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  continued  all  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, and  mod  of  the  fummer  of  1574.      He  returned 
then  to  Germany,  and  about  May  1575  to  England.    In 
1576,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  Randolph  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  condole  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  alfo  to 
other  princes  of  Germany  :  at  which  time,  fays  Wood,  he 
earned  this  infcription  to  be  written  under  his  arms,  which  he 
then  hung  up  in  all  places  where  he  lodged,  viz.  Illuftriflimi 
&generofiffimi  viri  Philippi  Sidnaei  Angli,  Proregis  Hiberniae 
"Hii  Comitum  Warwici  &  Leiceftrise  nepotis,  fereniflimse  Re- 
ginae  Angliae  ad  Caefarem  legati.     The  year  following  in  his 
Warn,  he  vifited  Don  John  of  Auftria,  vice-rfcy  in  the  Low- 
Countries 
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Countries  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  William  prince  of  0- 
range;  the.  former  of  whom,  though  at  firft  receiving  him 
carelefsly  on  account  of  his  youth,  yet  upon  a  clofer  converfe 
and  better  knowledge  of  him,  fhevred  him  higher  marks  of  re- 
aped, than  he  did  to  the  ambaffadors  of  great  princes.    In 
1579,  though  neither  magiftrate  nor  councellor,   he  oppoied 
the  queen's  intended  marriage  with  the   duke  of  Anjou,  and 
gave  his  reafons  in  a  letter  humbly  addreffed  to  her  majefty, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Cabbala :   he  prefented  this  addrefs  at 
the  defire  of  feme  great  perfon,  his  uncle  Robert  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  as  Mr.  Wood  fuppofes.     About  the  fame  time  there 
happened  a  high  quarrel  between  him  and  Edward  Vere  earl 
of  Oxford  :  it  was  at  a  tennis-court,  and  about  nothing ;  yet 
was  brought  before  the  queen,  and  probably  occaftoned  him  to 
withdraw  from  court  in  the  year  1580.     It  was  during  this 
retirement,  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  celebrated 
romance,  called  Arcadia.     In  1582,  he  was  knighted  by  her 
majefty.     In  the  beginning  of  1585,  he  designed  an  expedi- 
tion with  Sir  Francis  Drake  into  America ;  but  was  refrained 
by  the  queen,  and  was  made  in  Oftober  governor  of  FJufhrag, 
and  general  of  the  horfe.    Flufhing  was  about  that  time  de- 
livered to  her  majefty,  as  one  of  the  cautionary  towns.  He 
diftinguilhed  himfeif  in  both  thefe  polls  by  his  valor  and  pru- 
dence.    In  July  1586,  he  furprifed  Axil ;  and  preferred  the 
lives  and  honor  of  the  Englifti  army,  at  the  enterprize  of 
Gravelin.   .  In  (hort  his  reputation  and  the  fame  of  his  defert 
Was  fo  univerfal,  that,  Sir  Robert  Naunton  tells  us,  "  he  was 
« in  ele&ion  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  and  that  the  queen 
c(  refufed  to  further  his  preferment,  not  out  of  emulation,  but  . 
**  out  of  fear  to  lofe  the  jewel  of  his  time."    But  the  glory  of 
this  Marcellus  of  the  Englifh  nation,  as  it  ihone  exceedingly 
fplendid  for  the  time,  fo  it  was  but  (hort  lived :  for,  on  the  azd 
of  September,  1586,  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zut- 
phen,  arid  carried  to  Arnheim,  where  he  languii^ed  under  his 
wound  about  live  and  twenty  days,  and  died  on  the  1 6th  of 
Odober  following.     His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and 
buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  but 
he  had  no  monument  or  inicription  over  htm.  J*mes,  King  of 
Scots,  afterwards  of  England,  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph 
of  his  own  compofitton :  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  publiibed 
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ferfes  to  his  memory  in  1587  ;  and  many  members  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  others,  wrote  poems  on  his  death.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  and  fole  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham, 
fecretary  of  ftate  5  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  born  iit 
1585,  who  was  married  to  Roger  Manners  earl  of  Rutland, 
but  died  without  tfliie.  Sir  Philip's  widow  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Eflex. 

Though  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  as  great  a  portion  of  fame 
for  wit  and  learning,  as  he  had  for  fine  breeding  and  courage, 
during  his  life  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  writings 
were  publifhed  to  the  world,  till  fome  time  after  his  death. 
His  Arcadia,  which  is  his  chief  work ;  was  written  for  the  ufe 
of  his  noble,  virtuous,  and  learned  fifter  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  not  publilhed  :  for,  fays  Mr. 
Wood,  he  was  not  fo  fond,  as  Heliodorus  was,  of  his  amorous 
work,  but  defired  upon  his  death-bed  to  have  it  fupprefled. 
It  was  neverthelefs  publifhed,  and  fo  univerfally  read  and  ad- 
mired, as  to  come  to  an  eighth  edition  in  1633.     Some  fmal- 
ler  productions  of  his  pen,  as  well  in  verfe  as  profe,  were  like- 
wife  communicated  to  the  public  ;  as  in  1595,  <c  An  Apo- 
ci  l°gy  f°r  poetry,"  in  profe,  which  fome  have  efteemed  his 
beft  performance.     No  man  had  ever  higher  honors  paid  to 
him,  or  greater  encomiums  lavifhed  on  him,    than  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.     c<  This  fhort-lived  ornament  of  his  noble  family,  and 
"  the  Marcellus  of  the  Englifh  nation,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  hath 
**  deferved,  and  without  difpute  or  envy  enjoyed,  the  mod  ex- 
(<  alting  praifes  of  his  own  and  of  fucceeding  ages.     The 
"  poets  of  his  time,  efpecially  Spencer,  reverenced  him  not 
"  only  as  a  patron,  but  a  mafter  j  and  he  was  almoft  the  only 
M  perfon  in  any  age,  I  will  not  except  Mecaenas,   that  could 
w  teach  the  beft  rules  of  poetry,  and  moft  freely  reward  the 
4<  performances  of  Poets.     He  was  a  man  of  a  fweet  nature, 
c<  of  excelleht  behaviour,  of  much,  and  withal  of  well-di- 
tt  gefted  learning :  fo  that  rarely  wit,  courage,  and  breeding, 
"  and  other  additional  accomplilhments  of  converfation,  have 
"  met  in  fo  high  a  degree  in  any  fingle  perfon.  —  He  was  a 
"  ftatefman,  foldier,  and  fcholar,  a  compleat  mafter  of  matter 
"  and  language,  as  his  immortal  pen  (hews.     His  pen  and  his 
"  fword  have  rendered  him  famous  enough  ;  he  died  by  the 

"  one,  and  by  the  other  he  will  ever  live.'1 

The 
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The  language,  hereufed  by  Mr.  Wood,  may  ferve  as  & 
ipecimen  of  that  fort  of  panegyric,  which  has  always  been 
given  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney/  as  moft  juftly  his  right ;  and  it  has 
been  a  kind  of  fafhion  for  all  writers,  when  they  have  had  oa- 
fioft  to  fpeak  of  this  undoubtedly  very  worthy  and  accomplifh- 
ed  young  gentleman,  to  fpeak  of  him  in  this  or  the  like  (train. 
For  the  Angularity  of  the  thing  therefore,  we  will  tranfcribe  a 
paffage  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  wherein  a  very  dif- 
ferent eftimate  is  made  of  his  merit ;  after  premifing^   that  if 
this  writer  hath  valued  it  at  too  little,  the  world  hath  certain- 
ly been  accuftomed  to  value  it  at  too  much.     Speaking  of  Sir 
Fulke  Grevile,  Lord  Brooke,  who  piqued  himfejf  moft  on 
being,  as  he  ftiled  himferf  on  his  tomb, VT HE  PRtEKD 
Ctfa!ag«eof  OF  SIR   PHILIP  SfDNEV;  /alid'^ 
wn  Wc     a  '^C °^  *"m  9  ^e  reprefents  Sir  Philip  c*  a  rr&kpf  much  note  in 
Authors,  p..  "  his  time,  but  one  of  thofe  admired  wits,  wind  haye  loft  much 
iS»,2dcdit.   <4  Qf  ^^  repUtation  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity.  ~*"A  thou(an& 
4<  accidents  of  birth,  continues  he,  court  tzvtti  ok  popularity,' 
*c  concur  fometimes  to  gild  a  llender  proponipn  of  xmenc. 
"  After-ages,  who  look  When  thofe  beams  are'  withdrawn, 
iC  wonder  what  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  multittldcV*  No  man 
44  feerns  to  me  fo  aftonifhing  an  objefl*  of  temporary  admira-' 
cc  tion,  as  the  celebrated  Yfiertd  of  the  lord  Jjfooke,  the  £-' 
4<  mou6  SiJr  Philip  Sidney.     The  learned  ©rEurope  dedicated 
^  their  works  to  him :  the  republic  of  Polarid"  thought  him  at 
"  leaft  worthy  to  be  in  the  nomihation  for  their  crown':  alL 
"  the  mufes  of  England  wept  his  death.     Wtieh  we*  a(t*f£is 
"diftance  of  time  enquire,  *  what  prodigious '  mtrlts   exVit^J 
"  fuch  admiration,  what  do  tore  find  ?  Great 'valour;  ,1&jt*ft* 
cc  was  an  age  of  heroes.     In  full  of  all  other4  talents  'WeTiSve 
ct  a  tedious,  lamentable  pedantic,  paftorai  'fothance,   which 
c<  the  patience  of  a  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  noW  wade. 
"  through;  and  fome  abfurd  attempts  to  fetter Englift  veffe 
<c  in  Roman  chains :  a  proof,  that  this  applauded  authpr'iih- 
**  derftood  little  of  the  genius  of  his  own  lahjjuage.  ^he  fe$  flf 
Sidntr-Pa-    **  ^is  letters  extant  are  poor  matters  ;  one  to1  a  Reward  of  his 
pers,  vol.  i.   «  father*  an  inftance  of  unwarrantable  violence;     By  Fartfee 
***S  •         "belt  prefumption  of  his  abilities,  to  us    who  Can  judge- 
c<  only  by  what  we  fee,  i*  a  pamphlet  published  among  the 

"Sid- 
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u  Sidney- papers,  being  an  anfwer  to  the  famous  libel,  called 
«  Leicejter's  Commonwealth.  It  defends  his  uncle  with  great 
"  fpirit.  What  had  been  faid  in  derogation  to  their 
"  blood,  feeitls  to  have  touched  Sir  Philip  moft.  He  died 
«  with  the  raflkief*  of  a  volunteer,  after  having  lived  to 
"  to  write  with  the  fang  fr$id  of  Mademoifelle  Scuderi." 
To  juftify  the  charge  of  raihnefs  upon  Sir  Philip,  this  note 
b  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :  "  Queen  Elizabeth 
"  fiud  of  lord  Eflex,  we  Jball  have  him  bucked  en  thi  head* 
"  like  that  rq/h  fellew  Sidney.*9 

SIDNEY  (Algernon)  an  Englifh  gentleman,  wjid 
let  up  Marcos  Brutus  for  bis  pattern*  and  died  like  htm  in 
the  caufc  of  liberty,  .was  fecond  ion  of  Robert  earl  of  Lei-  Burfet** 
ccfter  by  Dorothy,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  Piercy,  earl  ™£j££jj 
of  Northumberland ;  and  was  born  about  the  year  1617.  Vol.  1. 
Of  his  education,  and  how  he  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his  \{QsJ^ll' 
life,  we  know  nothing.    During  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  nerai  Die?, 
to  the  ititereft  of  the  parliament,  in  whofe  army  he  was  a 
colonel ;  and  wa*  nominated  one  of  the  king's  judges,  tho' 
he  did  not  fit  among  them.     He  was  a  steajous  republican*  Echfrd't 
wd  on  that  account  a  violent  enemy  to  Cromwell,  after  he  ^jS^ 
had  made  himfelf  protedor*    In  June  1659,  he  was  ap-  ad  annum 
pointed  by  the  council  of  ft  ate,  to  go  with  Sir  Robert  Honey-   lfl4g* 
wood,  and  fiulftrode  Whitelock,  E<q;  cortimiifioners  to  the 
Sound,  to  mediaje  a  peace   between  the  kings  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark :  but  Mr.  Whitelocke  obferves*  that  himfelf 
was  unwilling  to  undertake  that  ferVice,  "  efpecially*  fays  he,   Memorial! 
u  to  be  joined  with  thofe,  that  would  expeft  precedency  of  *&$** 
w  me,  who  had  been  formerly  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  p.  680. 
"Sweden  alone  $  and  I  knew  well  the  overruling  temper  L9nd' l7|^ 
"  and  height  of  colonel  Sidney*     I  therefore  endeavoured 
u  to  excufe  myfelf,  by  reafon  of  my  old  age  and  infirmities ; 
(( but  the  council  prefled  it  upon  me  :"  however,  he  was  at 
kft  excufed  from  going.     While  colonel  Sidney  was  at  the 
court  of  Denmark,  monfieur  Terlon,  the  French  ambafla- 
dor  there,  had  the  confidence  to  tear  out  of  a  book  of  mottos 
ui  the  king's  library,  this  verfe ;  which  the  colonel,  accord- 
ing to  the  liberty  allowed  to  all  noble  Grangers*  had  written 
ink: 
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**  Manus  hsec  inimica  tyrannis 

Ettfe  petit  plaridam  tub  libertate  qirietem. 

The  lord  Molefwdrth,  who  relates  this  m  the  preface  to  his 
fpirited  account  of  Denmark,  obferves,  thirt  "  though  mcta- 
tt  fieur  iTerlon  underftood  not  fe  word  of  Latin,  he  was  toli 
*  l>y  others  the?  meaning  of  die  fentefcce  5  which  he  coiifider- 
u  ed  as  a  libel  upoii  the  French  government,  and  upon  fetch 
"  as  was  then  fetting  up  In  Denmark  by  French  affiftance  or 
c<  example.91 

At  4fot  reftaration,  colonel  Sidney  would  not  perfbnally 
accept  of  the  oblivion  and  'indemnity,  generally  granted  to 
the  whole  nation ;  but  continued  abroad,  *8l  the  year  1677. 
Then  he  returned  to  England,  atid  obtiained'frdm  the  king  a 
particular  pardon,  upon  repeated  promcies  of  eonftant  and 
h  S3*«  <ltJ*et  obedience  fbr  the  future.  Birfbop  Burnet  Obferves,  that 
he  came  back,  when  die  parliament  was  preffing  the  king 
into  Ae  war,  the  court  of  France  having  obtained  leave  for 
Him  to  return  ;  trod  that  upon  hi*  doing  'all  he<ould  to  di- 
vert die  people  from  that  war,  fome  took  him  for  a  petitioner 
of  France  :  while  hfe  hi  'the  mean  timexledared,  to  tbofeto 
Whom  he  durft  ijpeak  freely,  that  he  knew  it  was  all  a* jug- 
gle ;  that  our  court  was  in  an  inttre  confidence  with  France, 
and  had  no  other  defign  in  this  4hew  of  a  war  but  to  *  ratfe  an 
army,  and  keep  it  beyond  tea  till  it  was  trained  and  model- 
led. Ih  1683,  he  was  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Rye-Houfe  plot;  and,  after  the  lord  JUffel  had  been  exami- 
ned, wafc  next  brought  before  the  king  and  council.  He 
faid,  that  he  would  make  the  t>eft  defence  he  could,  if  they 
#  had  any  proof  agatnft  him,  but  would  not  fortify  their  evi- 

dence by  any  thing  be  Ihould  £uy>;  fo  that  the  examinaowl 
was  yery  feort.  He  was  arraigned  for  high  treafon  before 
the  chief  juft ice  Jeffreys  in  November  1683,  and.fountf 
guilty.  After  his  cdnvi&ion,  he  fent  to  the  inarquits  of  Ha* 
li&x,  who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage,  a  paper  to  be  laid 
,  before  the  king,  containing  the  main  points  of  his  defence; 

upon  which  he  appealed  to  the  king,  and  defired  he  woftli 
review  the  whole  matter  :  but  this  had  no  other  efiSwft,  ex- 
cept only  to  refpite  his  execution  for  three  weeks.    Wtefl- 
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ike  warrant  far  Ms  execution  was  brought,  he  told  the  fini- 
riff,  that  lie  would  not  epepoftukte  any  thing  upon  his,  own 
account;  for  the  World  was  nothing  to  him  :  but  he  defiled 
k  might  be  conltdered,  how  guilty  they  were  of  his  blood, 
*ho  had  not  -returned  a  fair  jury,  but  one  packed,  and  as  d»- 
ftfted  by  the  king's  folticitor.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
Hill,  Where  hie  delivered  a  written  paper  to  the  (beriff,  the 
7th  of  December  1683 :  but  his  attainder  was  reveded,  if 
that  could  make  htm  any  amends,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign 
ef  William  and  Mary,  Bifhop  Burnet,  who  knew  him  per-  p.  sjf# 
fenaHy,  gives  the  following  character  of  him :  <c  he  was, 
<(  fays  he,  a  man  of  moft  extraordinary  courage,  a  ltea4y 
"  man,  even  to  obftinacy,  fmcere*  but  of  a  rough  and  boifte- 
**  rous  temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  feem- 
Mti  to  lie  a  chrrftian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own  : 
*  be  thought,  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philofophy  in  the 
*fnind;  ilitbe  was  againft  all  public  worflup,  and  every 
* Ibing  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  ftiff  to  all  re- 
"publican  principles,  and  fuch  an  enemy  to  every  thing 
"tbtft  looked  like  monarchy,  tHat  he  fet  bimfelf  iln*  high 
'«  dppofition  againft  Cromwell,  when  he  was  made  protect 
11  or.  He  had  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  govern  men  t  in  all  its 
n  branches,  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

He  left, behind  him  '*  Difcourfes  upon  Government;"  the 
ft#  edition  of  which  was  in  1698,  the  fecond  in  1 704,  fo- 
fio.  To  the  fecond  is  added  the  paper  he  delivered  to  the 
Aeriffi,  immediately  before  his  death ;  with  an  alphabetical 
*«Me.  Some  .have  efteemed  thefe  difcourfes  of  Sidney  upon 
•government  fe  much,  as  to  efteem  them  an  ample  compen-  / 
fetion  for  the  fofe  of  Cioejo's  fix  books  de  RepubJica :  it  is 
certain,  that  they  abound  with  ftrong  fenfe  and  good  learn- 
ing, and  fheV  their  author  to  have  been  very  consummate 
ift  the  fcience  of  human  nature  and  civil  polity. 

SIDONIUS  (C.  Sollius  ApoLLiNARrs)  a  very  in- 
genious and  learned  ecclefiaflic  of  the  fifth  century,  was  de* 
fended  of  an  iUuftrious  family,  his  father  and  grandfather 
living  been  praefc&i-prttorio  in  Ganl  -,  and  was  born  at  Ly- 
<*»  tbout  the  year  430.  He  waa  ed<lcated<with  care,  per- 
formed his  ftudie*  under  the  moft  ejeceitant  mailers  of  that  **»  ***> 

Bl    _  *  .  TiUemonf* 
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time,  and  became  very  fkilful  in  all  parts  of  literature,  es- 
pecially in  poetry.  He  married  Paptanilla,  the  daughter  of 
Avitus,  who  from  praefe&us-praetorio  in  Gaul,  was  ra'tfed  to 
the  imperial  throne,  after  the  death  of  Maximus.  But  Ma- 
jorianus,  whom  Leo  had  taken  into  a  partnership  of  the  em- 
pire, forced  Avitus  to  lay  down  his  crown ;  and  came  to 
beflege  the  city  Lyons,  where  Sidonius  had  (hut  himfelf  up. 
The  city  being  taken,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  reputation  of  his  great  learning  procured  him  all  the 
'  favor  he  could  defire :  and  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 

it,  he  made  a  panegyric  in  honour  of  Majorianus*  which 
was  fo  well  taken,  that  the  latter  ere&ed  Sidonius's  ftatue 
ill  the  city  of  Rome.  The  emperor  Anthemius  did  move 
honourably  requite  the  panegyric,  which  Sidonius  made  in 
his  honour,  by  making  him  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  railing  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  patrician ; 
but  he  foon  quitted  his  fecular  employment,  and  turned 
himfelf  to  the  -government  of  the  church.  The  fet  of  Cler- 
mont being  vacant  in  472,  Sidonius,  though  yet  no  more 
.than  a  lay-man,  was  chofen  into  it  without  competition; 
and  applying  himfelf  to  fuch  ftudies,  as  were  proper  for  his 
vocation,'  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  wife  and  good  K- 
lhop.  Clermont  being  befieged  by  the  Goths,  he  encoutfged 
{fee  people  to  ftand  upon  their  defence,  and  would  never 
Content  to  the  furrender  of  the  city ;  (o  that  when  it  w» 
delivered  up,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  but  was  foon  reftorei 
Some  time  after,  he  was  eroded  by  two  fadtous  priefts,  who 
deprived  him  of  the  government  of  his  church  ;  but  he  was 
again  fettled  with  honour  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  died  in 
peace  tfl  487,  after  he  had  been  btfhop  fifteen  ye^re,  and 
lived  fixtyfix. 

He  was  a  man  learned  above  the  age  he  lived  in*  ikiMcd  j 
in  all  parts  of  literature  and  fcience,  of  a  fiibtle  and  pene- 
trating wit,  and  an  elegant  writer  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
He  wrote  feveral  things,  none  of  which  are  extant,  except 
nine 'books  of  Eprftles,  with  about  four  and  *  twenfty  poems 
interfperfed.  There  are  few  things  in  his  letters,  which 
relate  to  religion  or  the  church :  but  they  contain  a  great 
variety  of  matters,  which  relate  to  learning  and  prophane 
hiftory.    They  were  publifhed  with  notes  by  father  Sir 
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mond,  at  Paris  1 6 14,  in  8vo ;  and,  after  his  death,  reprint- 
ed in  1652  with  fome  augmentations,  in  4*0. 

SIGNORELLI  (Luca)  a  Florentine  painter,  wa$ 
born  at  Cortona  in  the  year  1439.  He  was  fo  excellent  at 
defigning  naked  bodies,  that  from  a  piece,  which  he  painted 
in  a  chapel  of  the  great  church  at  Orvieto,  the  famed  Mi- 
chael Angeio  transferred  feveral  entire  figures  into  his  "  Laft 
"  Judgment;"  The  following  ftory  of  him  fliews,  what  an 
abfolute  command  he  had  over  his  paffions.  He  had  a  Ion 
extremely  handfome,  and  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  who  was 
unfortunately  killed  at  Cortona.  This  fon,  infinitely  be- 
loved by  him,  was  brought  home  :  upon  which  he  ordered 
kts  corps  to  be  carried  into  his  painting  room  ;  and  having 
ftripped  him,  immediately  drew  his  pidure,  without  fhedding 
a  tear.  He  painted  a  great  deal  for  pope  Sixtus  IV,  and 
died  very  rich  in  the  year  1521. 

SIGONIUS  (Carolus)  a  moft  learned  Italian,  was 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Modena,  and  born  there  in  1525* 
His  father  defigned  him  for  a  phyfician,  and  fent  him  to  Bo- 
logna with  that  view  $  but  he  foon  abandoned  this  purfuit, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  which  was 
more  agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  humour.  He  taught  Greek, 
firft  at  Venice,  then  at  Padua,  and  laftly  at  Bologna.  He 
had  fome  literary  difputes  with  Robortellus  and  Gruchius 
upon  Roman  antiquities,  jn  which  he  was  exceedingly  well 
verfed.  He  wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books  :  the  mbft  ef- 
teemed  of  his  works  are,  de  Republica  Hebrseorum  ;  de  Re- 
publica  Athenienfium  ;  Hiftoria  de  Occidentali  Imperio ;  & 
de  regno  Italise.  Lipfius,  Cafeubon,  Turnebus,  and  all  the 
learned,  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  profoundeft  refpe&  j 
and  very  defervedly  :  for  he  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of 
great  judgment  as  well  as  learning,  very  exa£t  and  deep  in 
refearches,  and  of  moft  unwearied  diligence.  He  died  in 
KS^4)  ag^d  fixty  years.  His  works  were  all  collected  and 
printed  at  Milan  in  1733  and  1734 :  they  make  fix  volumes 
in  folio. 
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SILIUS  ITALICUS  (Caius)  aa  ancient  Roman 
poet,  and  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  feventeen  books,  which 
ODnfcaijw.au  accquat  of  t^e  fecond  punic   w&r,  ffo  famous 
i»  hiftory  far  having  decided  the  empire  of  the.  world  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans.     He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italicus  from  the 
glace  of  his  birth.;  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Italics  ia 
Spain,  qf  at  Coffinium  in  Italy,  which  according  to  -Strata 
l>ad  the  mameof  Italica  given  it  during  the  (^ial  war,,  is.  a 
goint  which  caqjiot  be  known :  though  if  his,  birth  h^d  tap* 
pened  at  either  of  thefe  places,  the  gra^oHfHjas.  will  tfl)  us, 
that  be  Chould .  havq  beep  called  Italicenfis, .  «*<i  wt  Italicua. 
When:  he  came  to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  t*  the- bar.;  and 
by  a  clofe  imitation  of  Cicero  fucceeded  fc>  well,  that  he  be- 
came a  celebrated  advocate  and  moft  accompliflwd  ors£or. 
His  merit  and  charader  recommended  hiir*  to  the  bigheft  of- 
fices in  the  republic,  even  to  the  confulftup,*  of  which  he 
was.  poflefled  when  Nero  died.    He  is  laid  to ,  haarex  bqeo  aid- 
ing and.  affiiUng,  in  accufing  peribns  of  high: rank  atyL  far* 
tune>  whom  that  wicked  emperor  bad  dp  voted  to  deftfu&k» : 
but  he  retrieved  hts.ch?ra£ter  after  ward*  by,  a  loagand  uni- 
form, coucie  of  virtuous  bebaviotjr.    He  heU  a  principal  place 
under  the  emperor  VitclUus,  which  he  executed  ft>  well* 
that  he  prefcrved  bis  credit  with  the  public.     VeJpafian  fent 
him  as  proconful  into*Afia»  where  he  behaved  with  clean 
tands  and  unblemished  reputation.     After  having  thus  fpent 
the  beft  part  of  his  life  ir>  the  for  vice  of  hi*  country  r  he  bid 
adieu  tp  publick  affairs,  refolving  to  contecrate  the  remainder 
tp  a  polite  retirement  and  the*  muies.    He  had  feyeral  fine- 
villa's  in.  the  country :  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing been  Cicero's,  and  a  farm  near  Naples  (aid  to  have  been* 
Virgil's,  and  at  which  was  hi*  tomb,  which  Silvius  often  vi~ 
filed*  Thus  Martial  compliments  him  on  both  thefe  accounts: 

Silius  haec  magni  celebrat  monument*  Maronts* 

Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronts  hahet. 
Haeredem  Dominumque  fui  tumulique  larifque 

Non  alium  mallei  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero. 

Epigr.  4p,  lib.  xi. 
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€<  Of  Tully's  feat  my  Silius  is  poffcfs'd, 

"  And  hj»  the  tomb  where  Virgil's  aihes  reft. 

"  Could  dbofe  great  (hades  return  to  cbopfe  their  heir, 

"  The  prefent  owner  they  would  both  prefer." 

In  thefe  retirement*  he  applied  bimfclf  to  poetry  :  led  not  fo 
much  by  any  great  force  of  genius,  which  would  certainly 
not  have  fufliered  hrm  to  ftay,  till  life  wai  in  the  wane* 
and  hi*  imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his  exceeding  great 
love  of  Virgil  j  to  whole  jaempty  he  paid  the  higheft  vent* 
ration,  and  whofe  birth-day  he  ^  faid  to  hf  ?e  celebrated  *n» 
nuaHy  with  mor*  folemnity  than  his  own.  He  hps  imitated 
him  in  his  poem  j  and  though  he  falla  intifely  (hprt  of  him, 
yet  he  poflefles  many  excellent  qualities,  and  has  difcovered 
a  great  and  univerfaj  genjas,  which  Would  enable  him  to 
fuccced  in  focne  degree  iu  whatever  he  undertook.  He  (peat 
many  years  in  this  manner  ;  till  at  laft  he  was  feized  with 
aa  incurable  ulcer,  which  afflified  him  with  infupportahle 
paiqs»  and  drove  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  refraining 
from  fufteauoce.  This  was  a  common  pra&ice  among  the 
Romans,  and,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ftoics,  ap 
ad  of  bravery :  though  it  is  remarkable,  that  Atticus,  whp 
was  an  epicurean,  died  in  the  fame  manner. 

Since  we  know  little  of  Silius  Italicus,  but  what  we  leara 
from  an  epiftle  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we  cannot  do  bettgr 
(ban  fubjoin  that  epiftle,  or  part  of  it  at  leaft,  as  we  find  it 
eaccdlejnly  translated  by  Mr.  Melmoth  ->  fince  it  ,will  not  only 
confirm  all  that  has  been  faid,  but  let  the  reader  into  feme 
fcrtber  particulars  concerning  him, 

Book  IJI.    Letter  VII. 

Pliny  to  Can rw i vs. 

» ♦  # 

lt  I  am  jiift  .now  informed,  that  Silius  Italicus  has  ftarve^d 

"  himfytt  to  death,  at  his  villa  near  Naples.     Having  bee/i 

u  afflided  with  an  impofthume,  which  was  deemed  incura- 

^  We,  he  grew  weary  of  life  upder  fuch  uneafy  circumftances, 

tc  and  therefore  put  an  end  to  it,  with  the  mo  A  deter  mii^d 

"  cauragp.    He  had  been  extremely  fortunate  through  the 
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««  whole  courfe  of  his<tey^  Excepting  owly^he  fofs  of  hi* 
«*  younger  fens  hfcWeWiy  :**«tt  wis  mad^UpJ^hmv  mrthc 

"  charade*,  atjwtih -tfre  corifylarufcgttvt^  ^td^F  ieaving  him 
"  in  a  very  fldwri iking  fittuction.     He  4bfcf<**1a  litWe  U»  hb 
"  reputation  in  die  time  tf-Heto^   havirtgfeten  fafpe&aT 
**  of  forwardly  jbiriiftg  itt^bttfc of^iheinfort^tiw^-whkii 
"  weft  carried  oil  in  the  ftigit  <sf  that  ^riftce^  but  he  made 
"  ufe  of  Vts  intereft  in  VlWllhis,  wilh  grtar  diftretion  and 
*«  humanity.   'ffc  atqtiined  much  honour  bjpifib  vimiraJhai 
"  tion  of the  goVeitfttient  oTAfta  $  mud  bjr  h(W  Approved  W> 
"  haviour  after  his  retirement  from  bufiittft?  cleared  <hbpcbai  " 
*<  rafter  from  that  ftafcv  which  hfs  former  intrigues  had 
**  thrown  upon  it*     He '  liWd  among  the  HdWlfcjr  of  Roiftf* 
without  power,  and  eonfeque^tly  withcrtUenvy.    Thx?  hef 
frequently  was  eorffihecfr  to  his  bed*  and  always  tahis  chains 
"  ber,  yet  he  was  highly  refpefted  and  much  *ififed '*  not  wMl 
*c  a  view  to  his  wealth,  but  merely  on  account  of  his  merit 
«  He  empldyed  his  time  between  c^nverfirig  wiihntte/i -6f:ltt*' 
**  ters,  and  compofingfof  verfes  j  which  hfc  fitmtiEtmes  recited,  f 
«  in  order  to  try  the  fentimente  of  the  pttblteytait  hedifc&>n 
*<  vfered  in  thein  more  mdaftry  than  gentos*  In  thtf  detf  iibfetif 
««  his  years  he  entirely  quitted  Rome,  -amf  livid  ak<S^ethef  ifc  * 
«  Campania,  from  whence  even  the  acceffion  of  the>4  new  et&iZ 
**  jperor  (Trajan)  could  not  draw  him.  A  dri&tftftance  tfMfihT'1 
*c  I  mention,  as  weH  t6  the  honour  of  the  prince*  itho*vnaWirt 
*<  difpleaTed  with  that  liberty,  a*  of  Italic**,  Who  was-iktf ,ij 
*«  afraid  to  make  fcrfe.  of  it,     He  was  reproached  iri&VSJfc* 
*<  fond  of  all  the  elegahcfe  of  the  fine  artrtotf  decree  of  4k 
*c  cefe.     He  had  feveral  vfflas  in  the  fame  prb^inec j  andAe 
t«  laftpurchafe  was  always  tfte  chief  ftvoritfci  to  the  nSgtaft 
*«  of  the  reft.    They  were  all  furniihed  with  largo.  coHec* 
«  tions  of  book§,  4ftafafes  ihd«  pf&ures,  *hich  he  fHore  thin 
♦c  enjoyed,  he  even  adored  j  particularly  that  *>f  Virgil,  ei 
•4  whom  he  was-  fo  paffionate  an  admirer,  that  hfc  eewWi- 
*c  ted  the  anniverfary  pf  that  poefs  birthday  wiehm^fo*; 
**  lemnity- tfcdn  his  own  ;  erpeciallf  at  Naples'*  *rt*tfrfe-8e  tffirfv 
**  to  approach  hi^1  tomb  with  as  much  revttence,  as  if  it' 
t«  hai'  been  *  tertp!£    In  thfo  ^axibail%  W  lived  'ttf  ;#•< 
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«fcrenty*fifthfwirwf  his  age,  with,  a  delicate,  rather  than 
M  a  ficklyrcon&itution.  It  is  remarkaMfe.tbat  a*  he  was  the 
"  ]ffftperfe»  ttp«n  whom  Nero  conferred  the  coufialar  office, 
w  fthkt vpruioe  feeing  killed  during  hisrfXMrfiiMhip)  fohe  was 
"  the  laft  aUb  that fumved  of  all  fchofe*  who  had  been  raifed 
"  hy^him  totbat  dignity.  When  I  confidcr  this,  I  cannot 
"  Avboar  lan*nsi(tg  the  tranfitory  condition  of  mankind.  Is 
"  there  any  thing  in  qattu*  fo  ibort  and  limited  as  human 
wKfc,  craa  ihHts.moft  extended  period?  Does  it  not  feem 
w  tofou*  **f  fcteod,  but  yeftcrday,  that  Nero*  was  upon  the 
u  thfobe  ?  and  yet  not  one  of  all  tfcofe*  who.  were  confiils  in 
•*  hi*  reign  v  now  remain ! "~— * 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Silius  Italicus.  A  neat 
and  correct  one  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic  1696,  in  8vo,  with 
ftort  and  ufeful  notes  by  Cellarius  ;  but  the  beft  is  that,  cum 
notit  irftegria  Variorum  &  Arnoldi  Drakenborch.  Trajeft.  ad 
Rhcn*  1717^  in  4tOi 

.•*.•,«,<■      ■  •  » 

§IM  ON  (]R.ic«ard)  a  French  critic  and  divine  of  great 
fenfeand  Jearmng*  was  bo*n  at  Dieppe  the  13th  of  May 
1638  j  and  cptnmentpd  his  ftudies  among  the  priefts  of  the  Nicen^ 
oratjory;  in  thp»  fame*tQwn«  He  quitted  them  for  forne  time,  tom*  ^ 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  himfelf  tp  divinity,  and 
made  a  vaft  .progrefc  in  the  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
tooguea,  for  which  he  had  always  a  particular  turn  :  but  he 
returned  to  -the  oratory,  and  became  a  prieft  of  it,  about 
the  year  1660.,  In  1 67  o,;hfr  began  to  prefent  the  public 
with  tbingrrf  a  frtwller  kind  :  as  in  this  year,  Fadum  pour 
les  Jutfs  de  Met?*,  ^ccufes  d'avoir  tue  un  petit  enfant  Chre- 
tien; ui  1674,  a  French  translation  from  the  Italian  of  "  Leo 
"  Modena>  hiftory  of  the  prtfent  Jews,"  with  a  fupplement 
concerning  the,  fqfts^of  the  Carraites  and  Samaritans,  by  him* 
felfj  in  1675J  ^another  tgaoflation  ^rom  tnc  Italian  of  a 
"Voyage  to  -mount  Libanus,"  by  Jerome  Dandint*  But 
the  firft-  worif  of -  impwapce,  and  indeed  the  igofl;  impor- 
tant wo&  hfr  $ver:  publtfhfdj.  was  his.Hiftoire  Critique  du 
Vitux  Teftaoient,  Or  *  Critical  Hiitory  of  the  pld  Tefla- 
fCmeatff  It  appeared  in  1678,  but  was  imtnedi^tely  fup- 
prefifd  by  the  intrigues  and  management  of  meilieur*  du  Port 
Koya^  who  pretended  that  it  contained  things  falf?  and  dan* 
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gtroms  to  rdigkm  and  the  church.  It  was  reprinted  th*  yfer 
jafter,  and  was  fe  much  admired  for  the  excellent  learning  and 
admirable  criticifm  it  is  full  of,  that  it  became  aa  objed  of 
attention  to  foreigners ;  and  thus  was  publiflicd  m  Latin  at 
Amfterdam  1681,  in  Englifb  at  London  i6te,  lit  the  mean 
time,  on  account  of  feme  fingularirics,  it  (aid  a  foundation 
for  the  difputes,  which  he  afterward*  had  with  Le  Qerc,  I6ac 
Voffius-,  Jurieu,  and  other  learned  men. 

In  1 6*4,  he  published  Hiftoire  de  1'origine  k  du  pregrer  ia 

revenue  Ecclefiaftiques,  or, ««  the  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Pio- 

grefe  of  "  Eccfefiaftical  Revenues,"  under  the  name  of  JerosM 

a  Cofta  ;  for  it  was  very  common  with  htm  to  affuaiei&ifcouf 

name*.  This  work  and  the  critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefia- 

raent  «*  are  read,  fays-  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  calls  Stsnou  ait  ex- 

M  eellent  critic,  by  all  men  of  learning.     A  fecortd  edition  of 

it,  with  great  additions,  was  primed  at  Francfott,  as  was  the 

firft,  in  1709,  two  volumes  i2mo.     In  16S4,  he  publifhed  H 

London,  Difquifitiones  Critics  de  Variis  per  diverfa  loca  & 

tempore  Biblionum  Editionibus,  Ace.  and  in  the  feme  year,  at 

the  fame  place,  came  out  an  Englifh  trauflatio*  of  it,  with 

this  title,  <*  Critical  Enquiries  into  the  various  editions  of  the 

«'  Bible,  printed  in  divers  places  and  at  fevcral  times,  toge* 

m  ther  with  animadverfions  upoa  a  fmali  treatifc  of  Dr.  I(aac 

«*  Voffius  concerning  the  Oracles  of  the.  Sybils**'    There  i$ 

great  order,  exadnefe,  and  learning  in  this  piece  ;  and  it  ma/ 

be  confidered  as  a  very  good  abridgment  of  his  critical  Hiftofy 

of  the  Old  Teftamenu     In  1686,  he  publifhed  ananfwerto 

Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  had  printed  a  criticifm  upon  this  work, 

-the  year  before  $  and,  upon  Le  Clerc's  replying  in  1686,  ano> 

itoer  in  1687.     He  did  not  put  his  own  name  to  thefe  piece*, 

but  called  himfelf  the  Prior  of  BoUeuille ;  at  which  pface  bt 

then  refided. 

In  1688,  he  >publiflied  at  Francfort,  uoder  the  name  of 
John  Reuchlin,  Dtflcrtation  Critique  fur  la  Nouvelle  Bibltc- 
cheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclefiaflsques  par  Du  Pin,  kc.  in  which 
he  fuppor ts  with  great  fprrit  fome  principles  in  hjs<  Critical 
Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  fehieh  had  been  coAtrad&ol 
by  Du  Pitt.  In  1689,  came  out  his  Hiftoire  Critique  duTejte 
da  Nouveau  Tefamenc,  an  Eogltfh  verfiw  of  which  nm 
puMiflred  the  fame  year  at  Loadotv;  in  i6g^UiAmc:QiA- 

que 
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que  <fes  verfioi*  da  nouvcau  Teftameot  *  in  169%  HtfUire 
Critique  de*  principalis  Comraentauui*  du  aouveau  Tcfta- 
mcnt:  in  all  which,  as  indeed  in  every  thing  elfq  which  Mr. 
Simon  wrote,  there  appears  great  acutenefs,  great  judgment, 
and  great  learning.     Ih  170a,  he  puMiflfaed  a  Freud*  tranfla- 
don  of  the  NewTeftameot,  widi  critical  remarks,  in  two 
tomes  8vo.  it  was  cenfured  by  cardinal  de  Noailles  and  Mr. 
Bofluet,  bilbop  of  Mean*,    la  *7M*  w*e  pubi'tAed*  at  Am- 
fteidaar,  in  two.  tomes  tame,  Notnrdlc  Bibliotheqii*  Choifoey 
ou Ton  fciit cpnnoitre  les  bans  livres-ea  divers  genres  de  Utr 
feature,  &  Fuiage  qu.'oit  en  doit  £airc,  or,  "  a,  maw  fitlcft  -It* 
u  brary^  which,  points  out  the  good  books  in  varbuA  hinds;  o£ 
"literature*  and  the  ufe  to  be  irqale  ofitbem;"  but  this  nuft 
be  reckoned  a.  poftbumous  work  *,  for  Mr*  Simon  died  at 
Dieppe  10  April  17IZ,  in  his  74tkyw„ 

He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  feveral  other  things  but 
they  were  of  a  fmaller  nature  and  lefs  considerable.:  k  is  fiuffi* 
cieatt?  have  mentioned  his  principal  Wocks, 

SIMONIDES,  an  ancient. Greek  poet  and  philofd- 
phcc^  was  born  at  Ceos,  an  ifle  in  the  ^Egean,  fea,  about  the 
5^th  or  56th  olympiad :  and  k;ept  a  fchool  in.  his  firft  years  at 
Carthea  in  that  ifland,  teaching  the  art  of-  finging  and  dancing, 
is  the  chorus.     Xhen  he  left  his  country  and  removed  into. 
Sicily :  where  by  his  wifdom  and  his  verfe  he  gained  th# 
ellecm  and  favor  of  the  three  greateft  men  perhaps  then  i^ the 
world,  Paufanias  general  of  Sparta,  Themiftocks  the  Athe- 
nian, and  Hiero  of  Sicily,  the  wifeft  and  mod  moderate  of  the- 
ancient  tyrants.     He  compofed  poems  in  almoft  all  kind  of 
fains*  but  efpccially  in  the  Elegiac ;  and  got  as  much  honor 
as  be  gave  by  his  labors  on  the  four  celebrated  fights  at  Mara- 
thon, Thormopyle,  Salamis,  and  Plataea.     By  his  elegy,  on  the 
firlt  of  thefe  battles,  be  won  the  prize  from  JEfchylus-  the  tra- 
gpdiarj.     When  be  is  reprefented  by  Quintilian  andothers,aa< 
amoft  moying  add  paSionate  writer,  they  allude  particularly 
to  his  0p*c»  or  Lamentations,  mentioned  by  Stiidas:  whichi 
were  <b powerful  in  drawing  tears  from  the  readers,  that  Ca- 
tullus ufes>  as  a  proverb— Mceftius  lacrymb  Simonideis.     And. 
for  the  fame  reafon  Horace,  after  he  has  been  bewailing  the* 
Q*ifeaeajtf  the  Roman  wars^and  aUaft  is  willing  to^urn  fnw». 

.     that 
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from  that  melancholy  fubjed,  cautions  his  mufc  not  to  take 
-   up  the  lamentations  of  the  Cacan  Mufc,  inftead  of  her  own 
fportive  way: 

Sed  ne  reliftis  mufa  procax  jocis 
Cese  retraces  munera  naeniae. 

His  wit  was  beyond  thecenfure  of  the  critics ;  but  the  com-' 

won  fault  laid  to  his  morals  was  extreme  covetoufneft.  When 

he  was  taxed  with  this  vice  in  his  old  age,  his  anfwer  was, 

that  he  had  rather  leave  riches  to  his  enemies  when  be  died, 

than  be  forced  by  poverty  while  he  lived  to  feek  the  affiftance 

of  his  friends.    This  does  not  (hew  a  very  gracious  turn  of 

mind :  and  yet,  excepting  this  imputation  of  covetoufnefs,  he 

is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety.     Tully  has 

given  us  one  inftance,  and  recorded  the  reward  of  heaven  upon 

it.     Happening,  fays  he,  to  find  a  dead  corpfe  expofed  on  the 

{bore,  and  taking  care  to  give  it  a  decent  burial,  he  had  a  vi- 

fion  of  the  dead  man  for  whom  he  performed  the  pious  office, 

admonishing  him  not  to  fail  the  next  day,  as  he  defigned. 

Simonides  obeyed  ;  and  his  companions,  putting  to  fea,  were 

DivjL*!.      all.fltfpwlrepked  and  drowned.     But  the  nobleft  teftimony  of 

his  wife  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matters  is,  that  famous 

anfwer  of  his  to  Hiero,  who  afked  him,  "  what  God  was  ?" 

At  firft  Simonides  defired  a  day's  time  to  confider  :  upon  the 

expiration  of  that,  he  begged  two  days  more  ;  and  when  upon 

Tully  de       *  frequent  redoubling  of  the  time,  Hiero  Remanded  the  re'afon 

Nat.  Deor.    of  the  delay  :  "  becaufe,  fays  Simonides,  the  more  1  think  on 

Ub.  t.         «  that  fufcijea,  the  more  obfeure  it  feems  to  be.**;    He  'is  & 

Tall.  deO-  corded  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  the  inventor  of  artificial 

SJiM.  inZ  memory:,  and  they  both  give  a  remarkable  Thftancc  ££%& 

Orat.  L.  ii.   excellency  in  that  way,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  7  UlT 

It  is  evidence  enough  of  the  efteem  the  ancients  haa  jot 
him,  that  we  find  Xenophon,  doing  him  the  honor  To  ttisftfe 
him  a  fpeaker  with  Htejoi  in  his  dialogue  of' tyrkiSnyV^M 
Plato,  in  his  Prot^Qr^5^iatrpduciAg  the  great|^I^Wjeei(- 
pounding bis  verfesj  and  ^ u£.§riother place^aJfbwihg  hh&'ilfe 
glorious  epithet  of  Divine*  Itls  blgfin  th^ywe/j?  ajilS^'lydl* 
ly's  opinion,  and  refpc&ed  lm*  wiidom  an^^ning^^^StiSUr 
matter*,  as  much  as  his  fwcet  yfcin  ofroejy.  *l  Hels  gepex^ 
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fuppOfed  to  have  been  a  very  long  liver.  Plutarch  has  an  in* 
fcription,  which  fhews  him  to  have  won  the  poetic  prize,  after 
he  was  eighty.  Suidas  allows  him  89  years,  and  Lucian  gives 
him  above  90.  If  we  believe  the  old  Greek  epigrams  made 
4>n  his  perfon  and  works,  he  died  in  Sicily ;  and  probably  in 
the  court  of  king  Hiero.  The  little  pieces  that  remain  of  him 
are  fet  together  in  Uritnus's  collection,  printed  at  Antwerp  by 
Plan  tin,  in  1568 ;  and  in  other  collections  of  the  Minor 
Poets. 

SIRMOND  (Jambs)  a  French  jefuit,  whofe  name 
has  been  famous  among  the  men  of  letters,  was  the  fon  of  a 
magUtrate  ;  and  born  at  Riom  in  the  year  1559.  At  ten  years  EhlP,'n> 
of  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Billom,  the  firft  which  Ecdef.  * 
the  jefuits  had  in  France.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  in  1576,  Ctnt'  *VII# 
and  two  years  after  made  his  vows.  His  fupefiors,  finding 
out  his  uncommon  talents  and  great  genius,  fent  him  to  Paris; 
where  he  taught  claffical  literature  two  years,  and  rhetoric 
three.  During  this  time,  he  acquired  a  perfed  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  formed  his  ftile,  which  has 
been  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  learned.  It  is  fa  id,  that  he 
took  Muretus  for  his  model,  and  never  pafled  a  day  without 
reading  fome  pages  in  him.  In  1586,  he  began  his  courfe  of 
divinity,  which  lafted  four  years.  He  undertook  at  that  time 
to  tranflate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  be- 
gan to  write  notes  upon  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  In  1590,  he 
Was  fent  for  to  Rome  by  his  general  Aquaviva,  to  take  upon 
him  the  office  of  his  fecretary;  which  he  difcharged  iixteen 
years  with  fuccefs.  He  took  the  thoughts  of  his  general  perr 
t$d\y  wellr  and  expreffed  them  much  better  than  Aquaviva 
himfclf  could  have  done.  The  ftudy  of  antiquity  was  at  that  • 
ttynejbis  principal  employment :  he  vifited  libraries,  and  con- 
sulted manufcripts  :  he  contemplated  antiques.,  medals,'  arid 
ififcriptions :  and  the  Italians,  though  jeaibus  of  the  honour  of 
tfieir  nation,  acknowledged,  that  he  knew  tbefe  curfoficies 
better  than  they  did ;  and  frequently  confulted  hihv  ti]ion  diffi- 
cult queftions*  He  made  a  friendship  with  the  moft -eminent- 
ly learned  of  Rome;  particularly,  with  Bellarmine  and  Tolet, 
who  were  of  his  own  fociety,  and  with  the  cardinal  Bironiiis, 
J-^Offat,  and  Du  Perron.    Baronius  was  greatly  affiftrf  6y 
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him  tin  bis  .Seddhftical  Amah,  eipeciaHy  in  affairs  relating 
to  «he  Greek  Hiftory  ;  «pm  which  ike  fomUbed  turn  with  a 
great  riomher  of  pieces,  tcaoflked  fcorn  Gnetk  into  Latin. 

Father  Sunaand  returned  to  Pais  in  i<6a>6  ;  -sad  from  «hat 
time  did  not  ceafe  to  enrich  Jthe  public  with  a  great  jwimber 
of  works.  Many  years  after  pope  Urban  VIH,  'Who  had  long 
known  his  merit,  <had  a  define  to  draw  him  again  to  'Rome ; 
aod  caufed  a  letter  for  that  purpofe  to  be  ient  to  him  by  Fa- 
ther Vittellefchi,  who  was  at  that  time  general  of  their  order : 
but  Lewis  XIII,  would  not  fuffer  a  perfon,  who  did  fo  much 
honor  to  Ms  kingdom,  and  could  do  him  great  ferrices,  to  be 
lavished  from  him.  In  1637, inc  was  chofetn*he  king's  con- 
fefior,  m  the  room*of  father  Cadfin,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  dtfpleafc'Cardinal  de  Richelieu :  which  delicate  office  he  ac- 
cepted with  great  relu&aiice,  yet  conducted  it  with  the  atmoft 
caution  and  .prudence.  After  the  death  of  Lewis  XIII,  in 
M*t$' **  *°ft  the  court ;  and  refomed  ins  ordinary  -ocotipatiolit 
with  the  fame  tranepicUity,  as  if  he  had  *e*er  foisted  his  it- 
tiscmfefit.  in  1645,  he  went  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  hit 
great  age,  for  the  fak*  -of  alifting  at  the  e!e6Hom  of  a  general 
apon  <fce  death  of  Vittdefthi,  as  tie  had  done  thirty  years  be- 
fore upon  the  death  of  Aquavrva ;  and  after  hte  return  to 
Frame,  prepared  himfelf,  as  tribal,  to  publifh  more  boob. 
Bat  laving  heated  himfelf  a  little,  in  the  college  /of  the  je* 
firita,  with  endeavouring  to  fuppoit  his  opMon,  he  **[*  attack* 
cd  with  the  jaundice ;  whkh  being  accompanied  With  a  fatgt 
efiufioa  of  bile  over  his  whole  body,  earned  him  off  in  t 
few  days.  He  died  the  7th  of  O&ober  £651,  aged  91 
years* 

Father  Sirmood  (pent  a  oonfidacable  part  of  h»  life,  in  fedc* 
ing  oat  the  authors  of  the  Middle  Age,  in  copying  'and  catfftg 
them  to  be  printed,  and  enriching  them  wkh  octet,  wfcfefc 
fhewgreat  juftnefe  of  uaderftandiog,**  well  as  extern: of  team- 
ing. He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  as  tttmrtf  works;  as  a- 
mouBted  to  fifteen  volume*  in  folio  :  five  of  xthich  oontairitag 
hts  own*  were  printed  at  the  royal  printing  hodb  at  Paris  tfl 
1 696,  under  this  tide :  Jacobi  Sirmondi  Opera*  Varta,  nunc 
primum  collc&a,  ex  ipfius  fchedw  omendataota,  Notife  Poftha-< 
mis»  Epiftolis,  &  Opufculis  aliquibus  audtonu  The  fellow^ 
ing  character  of  him  is  given  in  Mr.  D\x  Pia't  Bibiiotheqatt 
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*  Father  Sirmond  knew  how  to  join  a  great  delicacy  of  under- 
« (landing  and  the  jufteft  difcernment  to  a  profound  and  ex- 
"  tenfive  eredfoton.     He  imderftood  Greek  and  Latm  in  per-' 

*  fcflion,  all  the  profane  authors,  hiftory,  and  whatever  goes 
"  under  the  name  of  the  belles  lettres.     He   had  a  very  ex-' 

*  tenfive  knowledge  in  ecclefiafttcai  antiquity,  and  hard  ftudied 
u  with  care  aH  the  authors  of  the  middle  age.  His  flile  k 
u  pure,  concife,  and  nervous :  yet  he  affefts  too  much  certain 

*  expreffions  of  the  comic  poets.  He  meditated  very  mud* 
*upon  What  he  wrote,  and  had  a  particular  art  of 'reducing 
w  into  u  note^  what  comprehended  a  great  many  things  in  a 
w  very  few  words.  He  is  exa&,  judicious,  fimple ;  yet  never 
w  omits  any  thing  that  is  neceffary.  His  diflertatkwis  hav* 
"  palled  for  a  model ;  by  which  it  were  to  be  wi(hed,  that 
"  every  one  who  writes  would  form  himfelf.  When  he  trea- 
uted  of  one  fubjedt,  he  never  faid  immediately  all  that  he 
vknew  of  it ;  but  referved  fome  new  arguments  always  For  a 
"reply,  like  auxiliary  troops,  to  come  up  and  srffift,  in  cafe  of 
M  need,  *toe  grand  body  of  the  battle.  He  was  difimerefted, 
"  equitable,  fincere,  moderate,  modeft,  laborious  ;  and  by 
wthefe  qualities  drew  to  himfelf  the  efteem,  not  only  of  the 
"  learned,  but  of  all  mankind.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  re* 
"  {rotation,  which  will  laft  for  many  ages." 

SKINNER  (Stephen]  an  Englifli  antiquarian,  was 
born  either  in  London,  or  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  about 
the  year  1622*  He  was  admitted  on  the  royal  foundation  at  Wood's 
ChrftVChureh  m  Oxford,  in  1638 ;  but  the  civil  wars  break-  vo?n.°** 
ing  out,  before  he  could  take  any  degree,  he  travelled  beyond* 
the  feas,  and  ftudied  in  feveral  univerfities  abroad.  About 
PS46,  he  returned  home ;  and  going  to  Oxford,  which  at  this 
time  ceafed  tote  a  garrifon,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
the  fame  year.  Then  he  travelled  again  into  France,  Itajy,^ 
Germany,  the  Spanifli  Netherlands,  and  other  countries;  vifited 
the  courts  of  divers  princes  5  frequented  feveral  univerfities  ; 
and  eftablifhed  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  He  took  a  do&or  of  phyfic's  degree  at  Hei- 
delberg ;  and  returning  to  England,  was  incorporated  into  the 
fame  at  Oxford  in  1-654.  About  this  time  he  fettled  at  Lin- 
coln j  where,  after  pra&ifing  phyfic  with  fuccefs,  he  died,  of  a 
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malignant  fever  in  1667*  Mr.  Wood  Ciys,  "  he  was  a  perfon 
4(  well  veffisd  in  moft  parts  of  learning,  underftood  all  books 
c(  whether  old  or  new,  was  moft  (kilful  in  the  oriental 
"  tongpes*  an  excellent  Grecian,  and,  in  fhort,  a  living 
«  library." 

He  wrote  Prolegomena  Etymologica ;  Etymologicon  Itnguse 
Anglican* ;  Etymologicon  Botanicum  ;  Etymologica  Expo* 
fitio  vocum  forenfium  ;  Etymologicon  vocum  omnium  Angli- 
carum ;  Etymologicon  Onomafticon.  After  his  death  thefe 
works,  which  he  had  left  unfinished,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Henfliaw,  Efq,  of  Kenfington,  near  London  ;  who 
eorre&ed,  digefted,  and  added  to  them,  his  additions  being 
marked  with  the  letter  H :  and  after  this,  prefixing  an  epiftle 
to  the  reader,  publifhed  them  with  this  title,  Etymologicon 
Linguae  Angticanae,  &c.  1671,  folio. 

SLEIDAN  (John)  an  excellent  German  hiftorian, 
was  born  in  1506,  at  Sleiden,  a  fmall  town  upon  the  confines 
of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name. 
He  went  through  his  firft  ftudies  in  his  own  country,  toge- 
ther with  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was  born  in  the 
fame  town  with  himfelf ;  and  afterwards  went  firft  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Orleans,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  for  three  years. 
He  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  this  faculty  j  hat,  having 
always  an  averfion  to  the  bar,  he  continued  his  purfuits 
chiefly  in  polite  literature.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  recommended  by  his  friend  Sturmius,  in  1535,  **>  Jobft 
du  Bellay,  archbifhop  and  cardinal j  who  conceived  fiich  an 
affection  for  him,  that  he  fettled  on  him  a  peafion,  and  com- 
municated to  him  affairs  of  the  greateft  importance  :  for  Slei- 
dan  had  a  genius  for  bufinefs,  as  well  as  for  fetters.  He  ac- 
companied the  ambaflador  of  France  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau, 
but  returned  to  Paris,  and  flayed  there,  till  it  was  not  life  for 
him  to  flay  any  longer  :  for  he  was  ftrongly  inieded  with  Lu- 
ther's opinions.  He  retired  to  Strafburg  in  1542,  where  he 
acquired  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  the  moft  considerable 
perlons,  and  efpeciaily  of  James  Sturmius ;  by  whofe  counfeJ 
he  undertook,  an  i  by  whofe  affiftance  he  was  enabled  to  write, 
the  Hiftory  of  his  own  time.  He  was  employed  in  forae  nc- 
.    ,  gotiationi 
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gotiations  both  to  France  and  England ;  and  in  one  oCthefe 
jourores,  he  happened  on  a  lady,  whom  he  married  in  1546. 
In  1551,  he  went,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  to  tjje  council 
of  Trent;  but. the  troops  of  Maurice,  ele£tor  of  Saxony,  o- 
bliging  that  council  to  break  up,  he  returned  to  Strafburg 
without  doing  any  thing.  He  was  bufied  in  other  affairs  of 
ftate,  when  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into 
fo  deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  became  abfolutcly  ill ;  and  loft 
his  memory  fo  merely,  as  not  to  know  his  own  children. 
Some  imputed  this  to  poifon  ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe 
it  the  effe£t  of  a  fore  in  his  foot,  which  had  been  always  open-, 
but  by  fome  accident  was  at  that  time  flopped.  He  died  of 
an  epidemical  illnefs  at  Strafburg,  in  1556. 

He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent  writer.  In  1555, 
came  out  in  folio,  his  De  Statu  Religionis  &  Reipublicae,  Ca- 
rolo  Qiiinto  Csefare,  Commentarii ;  in  twenty-five  books : 
from  the  year  13 17,  when  Luthqr  began  to  preach,  to  the 
year  1555.  This  hiftory  was  prefently  tranflated  into  almoft 
ail  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  has  been  generally  believed  to 
be  well  and  faithfully  written,  notwithftanding  the  attempts 
that  Varillas  and  fuch  fort  of  authors  have  made  to  difcredit  it. 
It  did  not  ftand  folely  upon  Sleidan's  own  authority,  which, 
however,  muft.  needs  be  of  great  weight,  confidering  that  he 
wrote  of  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  tranfa&ions  in  which 
be  had  fome, concern  ;  but  it  was  extra&ed  from  public  a£b 
and  original  records,  which  were  in  the  archives  of  the  town 
of  Sjjraffcurg,'  and  with  which  he  was  furnifhed  by  James  Stur- 
miust  Beftdes,  this  hiftory,  which  is  his  main  work,  he 
wrote,  De  quatuor  fummis  Imperiis  libri  tres  :  giving  a  pretty 
compendious  ^chrgpojogical  acccount  of  thefe  monarchies* 
This  little  bookj|  ^account  of  its  great  ufe,  has  been  often 
printed.  .  He  epitpmifed  and  tranflated  into  Latin  the  Hiftories 
ojFFroiflard  and  PJbtiip  de  Comipes:  and  he  was  the  author  of 
fome  ither.  things,  .relating  to  hiftory  and  politics.  All  the 
learned.  JTgeak  well  of  him. 


SMALRIDGE    (Dr.  G&orge)  an  EngMh  prelate  - 
and  very.elegant  writer,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Litch-   w    f 
field  m  StafFordfhire,  about  the  year  1666  ;  and  educated  at   then.Ox.-^» 
Weftminfter  fchool  5  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  excel-    *?«*m 
'Vol.X.  Ce  tat** 
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km  parts  and  a  gopd  turn  for  claifical  literature.  It  wat 
there,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  Latin,  and  another  in  En- 
gli(k9  upon  the  death  of  William  Lilly,  the  aftrologer  ;  which 
he  did  at  the  defirc  of  Elias  Afhmole,  e(q;  who  was  a  great 
patron  of  Snilridge*  while  he  was  young.     In  May  1682,  he 

,  was  ele&ed  from  Weft minfter-  School  to  Chrift-Church  in 
Oxford ;  where  in  due  time  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
and  divinity*  He  gave  an  early  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and 
learning*  by  publiihing  in  1687,  "  Animadversions  on  a 
**  pieoe  upon  Ch*rcb-Government,"  &c.  printed  that  year  at 
Oxford  ;  and  in  1689,  he  publiflied  a  Latin  poem,  intitted, 
AmSlio  Davifiana  Oxonii  habita  per  Gul.  Cooper  &  Edw. 
Millington  Bibliopolas  Londinenfes.  He  afterwards  went 
into  Orders,  and  rofe,  through  feveral  preferments,  to  the 
biihopric  of  Briftnl.  In  1693,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Lichfield ;  after  which,  he  became  minifterof  the  New  Chapel 
in  Tot hill-Fields  Weftminfter.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  Canon 
of  Chrift-Church,  Oxford,  and  then  dean  of  Carlifle.  In  1713, 
fre. was  made  dean  of  Chrift-Church*  and  the  year  after  bifliop 
of  Brtftol.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I,  he  was  appoint* 
pi  ford  almoner  to  the  king  -9  but  was  removed  from  that'poft, 
for  refufing  with  bifliop  Atterbury  to  fign  the  declaration  of 
the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bilhops  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, againft  the  rebellion  in  1 7 1 5.  He  died  the  27th  of  Sep* 
tember  1 7 1 9,  and  was  interred  at  Chrift-Church. 

He  held  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Whifton,  and  became 
fo  fitfpeded  of  Arianifm,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Jonathan 
,  Trejawaey,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  which  is  dated  bait  three 
{lays  before  his  death,  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  charge. 
Frp(n  Mr.  Whifton's  Hijtorical  Memoirs  it  appears,  that  he 
Was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Apoftotic  Conftitutions*  and  thought 
it  no  eafy  matter  to  f>rove  them  fpurious  ;  but  he  was  neither 
a  deep  divine,  nor  a  very  acute  critic,  claifical  literature  being 
What  he  excelled  in.    Sixty  of  his  fermons  were  printed  in 

•  1726,  folio:  they  (hew  the  polite  fcholar,  and  the  man  of 
fenfe.  His  Latin  fpeech  at  the  prefenting  Dr.  Atterbury,  as 
prolocutor  of  die  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation,  has  heen 
like  wife  printed. 

SMITH 
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SMITH  (Sir  TflOMAs)  a  learned  Englifli  writer,  and 
fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  of  a  gentleman's  family,  and  born  at  Wal- 
den  in  Effex.     He  was  born  in  1512,  and  not  in  15141  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  who  writes  that  he  died   15779  in  his 
grand  climacteric ;  for  he  tells  us   himfclf,  in  his  book  of  Camden, 
the  «  Commonwealth  of  England,"  that  March  the  28th,  jEJlg^T 
1565,   he  was  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  lent  to  bethc,  ad 
Queen's  college  in  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif-   sSripe^nfc* 
teen  years,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  to  fuch  advantage,   of  SirTho- 
that  be,  together  with  the  famous  John  Cheke,  was  appoint-  ^o*,"™/ 
ed  king  Henry  VIHth's  fcholar.    In  15319  he  was  chofert  --General 
fellow   of  his  college  ;  and  about  two  years  after,  was  ap-     *  lona*^ 
pointed  to  read  the  public  Greek  le&ures.     At  this  time,  he 
confulted  with  Mr.  Cheke  about  the  founds  of  the  Greek 
letters,  and  introduced  a  new  way  of  pronouncing  that  Ian* 
guage  ;  of  which  we  (hall  fay  more  by  and  by.     In  1536, 
he  was  made  univerfity-orator.     In  1539,  he  travelled  into 
foreign  countries,  and  ftudied  fome  time  in  the  univerfities 
of  France  and  Italy  :  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  civil 
law  at  Padua.     After  his  return,  he  took  the  fame  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1542  ;  and  was  made  regius  profeilbr  of  civil 
Jaw  in  that  univerfity.    He  became  likewife  chancellor  of  the 
church   of  Ely.     During  his  refidence   at  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  a  traft  concerning  the  correct  writing  and  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Englifli  tongue  ;  and  as  he  was  thus  ufeful  to 
learning  in  the  univerfity,  fo  he  promoted  likewife  the  refor- 
mation of  religion. 

itTpon   the   acceffion  of  Edward  VI,   he  removed    from 
Cambridge  into  the  duke  of  Somerfef  s  family  y  where  he  was  v 

employed  in  matters  of  ftate  by  that  great  man,  who  was 
uncle  and  governor  of  the  king,  and  protedtor  of  his  realms. 
He  was  appointed  mafter  of  requefts  to  the  duke,  fteward  of 
the  {tanneries,  provoft  of  Eaton,  and  dean  of  Cariifle.  He 
married,  while  he  was  in  the  prote&or's  family.  In  1548, 
he  was  advanced  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  knighted  by  his 
majefty  ;  and  in  July  the  fame  year,  was  fent  arabaflador  to 
BruflTels,  to  the  emperor's  council  there.  He  was  concern- 
ed about  this  time  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the 

C  c  2  redrefs 
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redrefs  of  bafe  coin  ;  upon  which  laft  point  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  In  1549,  this  nobleman  being 
brought  into  trouble,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  adhered  faith- 
fully to  him,  feems  to  have  been  involved  in  it,  and  was  de* 
prived  of  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for  a  time,  but  foon 
after  reftored  ;  and  in  1551,  ftill  under  that  name,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  ambaffadors  to  France. 

After  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  loft  all  his 
places,  and  was  charged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  yet  en- 
joyed uncommon  privileges,  which  (hews  him  either  to  have 
had  very  good  luck,  or  to  have  played  his  cards  well.     He    ! 
was  allowed  a  penfion  of  100 1.  per  annum  y  he  was  highly    ! 
favoured  by  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and  Bonner  bi-   ; 
(hop  of  London ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  particular  indulgence   | 
from  the  pope.     t}is  indulgence  from   the  pope  proceeded   j 
from  hence.     In  1555,  William  Smyth  wick  of  the  diocefe   j 
of  Bath,  Efq;  obtained  an  indulgence  from  pope  Pius  IV,  by   i 
which  he:  and  any  five  of  his  friends,  whom  he  ihould  nomi-   i 
.nate,  were  to  enjoy  extraordinary  difpenfations.     The  indul-  ! 
gence  exempted  them  from  all  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  upon   ' 
whatever  occafion  or  caufe  inflicted  ;  and  from  all  and  fingu-   ! 
Jar  their  fins,  whereof  they  are  contrite  and  confefied,  al* 
though  they  were  fuch,  for  which  the  apoftolic  fee  were  to  ! 
be  confulted.     Mr.  Smyth  wick  chofe  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
for  one  of  his  five  friends  fpecified  in  the  bull,  to  be  parta- 
ker of  thofe  privileges  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  was  a  great  fe- 
curity  to  him  in  thofe  perilous  times. . 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  in 
the  fettlement  of  religion,  and  in  feveral  important  affairs  of 
ftate;  and  wrote  a  dialogue  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
queen,  which  Mr.  Strype  has  fubjoined  in  the  appendix  to  | 
his  life.  In  1562,  he  was  fern  ambaflador  to  France,  and 
continued  there  till  1566:  he  wrote,  while  he  was  in 
France,  his  work  intitled,  "  The  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
"  land,  in  Latin  as  well  as  Englifh  ;  which,  though  many 
copies  of  it  were  taken, does  not  appear  to  have  been  publtfhed 
before  the  year  1621.  He  was  fent  to  France  twice  after- 
wards, in  quality  of  ambaflador  5  and  continued  to  be  employ- 
ed in  ftate-affairs,  till  the  time  of  his  death  j  which  happened 
the  1 2th  of  May  1577.  He  was  of  a  fair  fanguine  com- 
plexion, 
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plexion,  an!  had  a  calm  ingenious  countenance  ;  as  appears 
from  a  picture  of  him,  faid  to  have  been  done  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein'. He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon,  qualities  and  at- 
tainments ;  an  excellent  philofopher,  phyfician,  cbymift,  ma- 
thematician, aftronomer,  linguift,  hiftorian,  orator,  and  ar- 
chitect :  and,  what  is  better  than  them  all,  a  man  of  virtue, 
and  a  good  proteftant. 

We    have  faid  above,  that  Mr.  Cheke  and  he  confulted 
together  about  the  Greek  tongue,  and  introduced  a  new  way 
of  pronouncing  it  :  and  as  the  fubje&  is  curious,  we  will 
here  enter  a  little  into  the  particulars  of  that  affair.    Cuftom 
had  eftabliihed  a  very  faulty  manner  of  founding  feveral  of 
the  vowels  and  dipt  hongs  ;  for  »,  «»  "» *»,  »*,  w,  were  all  pro* 
nounced  as  ww:  nihil  fere  aliud,  fays  our  author,  haberet   De'e**$* 
ad  loquendum,  nifi  lugubres  fonos  &  illud  flebile  wt*.    He   lingua 
conferred  therefore  with  Mr.  Cheke  upon  this  point,  and   Grxc* .Pro- 
they  perceived,  that  the  vulgar  method  of  pronouncing  Greek 
was  falfe ;  fince  it  was  abfurd,  that  fo  many  different  letters 
and  dipthongs  (hould  all  have  but  one  and  the  fame  found. 
They  proceeded  to  fearch  authors  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  ,  but  the  modern  writers  little  availed  them  :   they 
had  not   feen  Erafmus's  book,  in  which  hex excepted  againft 
the  common  way  of  reading  Greek.     But  though  both  of 
them  faw  thefe   palpable  errors,  they  could    not  agree  a- 
mong  themfelves,  efpecially  concerning  the  letters  jr«  and 
tyiXow     Soon    after,  having   procured  Erafmus's   book    and 
Terentianus  de  Uteris  &  fyllabis,  they  began  to  reform  their 
pronunciation  of  the   Greek  privately,  and  only  communi- 
cated it  to  their  mod  intimate  friends.     When  they  had  fuf- 
ficiently  habituated  themfelves  to  this  new  method  of  pro- 
nunciation, with  which  they  were  highly  pleafed  on  account 
of  the  fullnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  it,  they  refolved   to  make 
trial  of  it  publickly ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Mr.  Smith 
(hould  begin.     He  read  lectures  at  that  time  upon  Ariftotle 
de  Republica  in  Greek,  as  he  had  done  fome  years  before  : 
and  that  the  novelty  of  his  pronunciation  might  give  the  lefs 
offence,  he  ufed  this  artifice,  that  in  reading  he  would  let 
fall  a  word  only  now  and  then,   uttered  in  the  new  correct 
found.    At  firft  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  ;  but  when  he 
he  did  it  oftener,  his  auditors  began  to  obferve  and  liften 
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fttOTC  attentively  :  and  when  he  had  often  pronounced  «  and 
A*  as  f  and  "»  they*   who  three  years  before  had  heard  him 
found  them  after  the  old  way,  could  not  think  it  a  flip  of  the 
tongue,    but  fufpe&ed  fometbing  elfe,  and  laughed  at  the 
tsnuutei  founds.     He  again,  as  though  his  tongue  had  flipped, 
would  fometimes  correct  himfelf,  and  repeat  the  word  after 
the  old  manner.     But  when  he  did  this  daily,  fome  of  his 
friends  came  to  him,  and  told  him  what  they  had  remarked 
in  his  lectures :  upon  which  he  owned,  that  he   had  be^n 
thinking  of  fomething  privately,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  digefted  and  prepared  for  the  public.     They,  on  the 
other  hand,  prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  from  them,  but  to 
acquaint  them  with  it  frankly  ;  and  accordingly  he  promifed 
them,  that  he  would.     Upon  this  rumour  many  reforted  to 
him,  whom  he  defired  only  to  hear  his  reafons,  and  to  have 
patience  with  him  three  or  four  days  at  moft ;   until  the 
founds  by  ufe  were  made  more  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
the  prejudice  of  their  novelty  worn  off.     At  this  time  he  read 
ledures  upon  Homer's  odyflee  in   his  own  college  ;  and 
there  began  more  openly  to  fhew  and  determine  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  founds :  Mr.  Cheke  likewife  did  the  fame  in  his 
college.     Then-  many  came  to  them,  in  order  to  learn  of 
them,  how  to  pronounce  after  the  new  method.     And  it  is 
not  to  be  expreffed,  with  what  greedinefs  and  affe&ion  this 
Was  received  among  the  youth.     The  following  winter  there 
was  a&ed  in  St.  John's  college   Ariftophanes's    Plutus  in 
Greek,  and  one  or'  two  more  of  his  comedies,  without  the 
leaft  diflike  or  oppofition  from  any,  who  were  efteemed  learn- 
ed men  and  mailers  of  the  Greek  language.     John  Ponet, 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
read  Greek  ledures  publickly  in  the  new  pronunciation ;  as 
likewife  did  Roger  Afcham,  who  read  Ifocrates,  and  at  firft 
Was  averfe  to  this  pronunciation,  though  he  foon  became  a 
Zealous  advocate  for  it.     Thus  in  a  few  years,  this  new  way 
of  reading  Greek,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith,  prevailed  every 
where  in  the  univerfity ;  and  was  followed  even  by  Redman, 
the  profeflbr  of  divinity.     However,   it  afterwards  met  with 
great  oppofition  ;  for  about  the  year  1539,  when  Smith  was 
going  to  travel,  Cheke,  being  appointed  the  king's  le£hntr 
of  the  Greek  language,  began  with  explaining  and  enforcing 
'  tho 
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the  new  pronunciation,  but  was  oppofed  by  one  Ratecliff, 
a  fcholar  of  the  univerfity  5  who,  being  exploded  for  his  at-  * 
tempt,  brought  the  difpute  before  bifhop  Gardiner,  the  chan- 
cellor.    Upon  this,  the  bifhop  interpofed  his  authority  :  who, 
being  averfe  to  all  innovations  as  well  as  thofe  in  religion,   * 
and  obferving  this  new  pronunciation  to  come  from  perfons 
fufpeded  of  no  good  intentions  to  the  old  religion,  made  a 
folemn  decree  againft  it.     Cheke  was  very  earneft  with  the 
chancellor  to  fuperfede,  or  at  lead  to  connive  at  the  negleft 
of  this  decree  ;  but  the  chancellor  continued  inflexible.  Smith 
in  the   mean  time,  having  waited  upon  him  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  difcourfed  with  him  upon  the  point,  declared  his 
readtnefs  to  comply  with  the  decree  ;  but,  upon  his  return, 
recolle&ed  his  diicourfe  with  the  bifhop,  and  in  a  long  and 
eloquent   Latin  epiftle,  privately  fent  to  him,  argued  with 
much  freedom  the  points  in  controversy  between  them.  The 
epiftle  confifted  of  three  parts.     In  the  firft,  he  (hewed  what 
was  to  be  called  true  and  right  in  the  whole  method  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  retrieved  if  from  the  modern  and  prefent  trie  out 
of  the  hands  of  both  the  ignorant  and  learned  ;  and  reftored 
it  to  the  ancients,  whom  he  propounded  as  the  beft  and  only 
pattern  to  be  imitated,     in  the  fecond,  he  compared  the  old 
and  new  pronunciation  with   that  pattern,  that  the  bi&op1 
might  fee,  whether  of  the  two  came  nearer  to  it.     In  the 
third,    he    gave  an   account  of  his    whole  conduct  in  this 
affair.     This  epiftle  was   dated    from  Cambridge,   Auguft 
the  1  ath   1542.     Afterwards,   while  he  was  ambaflador  at    - 
Paris,  be  caufed  it  to  be  printed  there  by  Robert  Stephens* 
under  the  title  of,  De  reda  &  emendata  linguae  Graecse  pro- 
nunciatione,  1568,  in  4to;  together  with  another  trad  of 
his,  *«  concerning  the  correft  writing  and  right  pronunciation 
"  of  the  EngHfh  tongue/'  which  has  been  mentioned  a- 
bove. 

SMITH  (John)  a  very  able  and  very  learned  Engliftg 
divine,  was  born  in  the  year  1618  at  Achurch  near  Oundle 

in  Northamptonshire  ;  where  his  father  pofleffed  a  fmall  farm*  Kenneth 

In  April  1636,   he  was  admitted  of  Emmanuel  college  in  i^Jj™** 

Cambridge)    where  he   had   the  happineis  of  having  Dr,  Patrick's 

Whkhcote,  then  fellow  of  that  college,  afterwards  provoft  s*«n<>« 

VC4  Of  his  funeral 
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of  King's,  for  his  tutor.  He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1640,  and  a  matter's  in  1644;  and  the  fame  year  was 
chofen  a  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  the  fellowships  appropri- 
ated to  his  county  in  his  own  being  none  of  them  vacant. 
He  died  the  7th  of  Auguft  1652,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  the  fame  college ;  at  which  time  a  fermon  was 
preached  by  Simon  Patrick,  then  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  af- 
terwards bifhop  of  Ely,  giving  a  fliort  account  of  his  life 
and  death.  In  this  he  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, vaft  learning,  and  profeffing  alfo  every  grace  and  vir- 
tue, which  can  improve  and  adorn  the  human  nature.  His 
moral  and  fpiritual  perfedions  could  be  only  known  to  his 
contemporaries;  but  his  uncommon'  abilities  and  immenfe 
erudition  appear  manifeftly  in  thofe  treatifes  of  his,  which 
were  publifhed  by  Dr.  John  Worthington  at  Cambridge 
1660,  in  4*0,  under  the  title  of,  "  Sele&  Difcourfes."  There 
are  ten  of  them  ;  1.  *'  Of  the  true  way  or  method  of  at- 
"  taining  to  divine  knowledge.  2.  Of  fuperftition.  3.  Of 
"  atheifm.  4.  Of  the  immortality  df  the  foul.  5.  Of  the 
"  exiftence  and  nature  of  God.  6.  Of  prophefy.  7.  Of 
"  the  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  evangelical  righ- 
c<  teoufnefs,  the  old  and  new  covenant,  &c.  8.  Of  the 
*'  (hortnefs  and  vanity  of  a  pharifaical  xighteoufnefs.  9.  Of 
tc  the  excellency  and  noblenefs  of  true  religion.  10.  Of  a 
"  chriftian's  conflict  with,  and  conquefts  over,   fa  tan." 

Thefe  are  not  fermons,  but  treatifes ;  and  fliew  an  un- 
common reach  of  understanding  and  penetration,  as  well  as 
ari  immenfe  treafure  of  learning,  in  their  author.  A  fecond 
edition  of  them,  corrected,  with  the  funeral  fermon  by  Pa- 
trick annexed,  was  publiflied  at  Cambridge  1673  in  410. 
The  difcourfe  *'  upon  prophefy  "  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  M.  Le  Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  the 
prophets,  publifhed  in  the  year  1731. 

» 

SMITH  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  learned  Englifli  writer  and 
divine,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  All  hallows  Barking  in  Lon- 
don, the  3d  of  June  1638  ;  and  admitted  of  Queen's  college 
Woo4'«  A-     m  Oxford,  a*  nineteen  years  of  age,  where  he  took  the  de- 
then.  Oxon.  grees  in  arts.     In  1663,  he  v?as  made  mailer  of  the  free- 
Gin  Dift      fchool  joining  to  Magdalen  college ;  and  in  1666  was  eledcd 
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fellow  of  that  college,  being  then  famous  for  his  (kill  in  the 
oriental  languages.  In  June  1 1668,  he  went  as  chaplain  to 
Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaflador  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  re- 
turned from  thence  in  December  167 1.  In  1676,  he  tra- 
velled into  France  ;  and  returning  after  a  (hort  ftay,  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  fecretary  of  ftate.  In 
1679,  he  was  defigned  to  collate  and  publifli  the  Alexan- 
drian manufcript  in  St.  James's  library,  and  to  have  for  his 
reward,  as  king  Charles  II  promifed,  a  canonry  of  Windfor 
orWeftminfter;  but  that  defign  was  not  executed.  He  pub- 
liflicd  a  great  many  works,  and  had  an  eftabli(hed  reputa- 
tion among  the  learned.  So  high  an  opinion  was  conceived 
of  him,  that  he  was  follicited  by  the  bifliops,  Pearfon,  Fell, 
and  Lloyd,  to  return  into  the  Eaft,  in  order  to  colled  an- 
tient  manufcripts  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  defigned  he 
(hoi^ld  vifit  the  naonafteries  of  mount  Athos,  where  there  is 
faid  to  be  ftill  extant  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,  repofi- 
ted  there  before  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire.  He  was 
then  to  proceed  to  Smyrna,  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Ancyra,  and 
at  laft  to  Egypt ;  and  to  employ  two  or  three  years  in  this 
voyage.  But  he  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  undertake 
it,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  dangers,  which  he  muft  inevita- 
bly encounter  in  it,  as  of  the  juft  expectations  he  had  from 
his  patron  Williamfon  of  preferment  in  the  church.  Thcfe 
expectations  however  were  difappointed  j  for  Wood  fays, 
that,  after  living  feveral  years  with  him,  and  performing  a 
great  deal  of  drudgery  for  htm,  he  was  at  length  difmifled 
without  any  reward.  In  1683,  he  took  a  doctor  of  divini- 
ty's degree  ;  and  the  year  after  was  nominated  by  his  college 
to  the  re&ory  of  Stanlake  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford,  but  upon 
fome  diflike  refigned  it  in  a  month.  In  1687,  he  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Heyghbury  in  Wilts.  In 
Auguft  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  Gif- 
fard,  the  popifh  prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  becaufe  he 
refined  to  live  among  the  new  popifh  fellows  of  that  college. 
He  was  reftored  in  October  following ;  but  afterwards  re- 
futing to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
his  felJowfhip  was  pronounced  void  the  25th  of  July  1692,. 
He  died  at  London  the  1  ith  of  May  17 10. 

He 
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He  published  four  letters  tn  Latin,  at  two  different  times, 
which  he  afterwards  translated  into  Engljfh,  and  thus  enti- 
tled :  ««  Remarks  upon  the  manners,  religion,  and  govern- 
44  ment  of  the  Turks  ;  together  with  a  furvey  of  the  feven 
•*  churches  of  Afia,-  as  they  now  lie  in  their  ruins ;  and  a 
44  britff  defcrrption  of  Conftantinople,"  1678,  in  $vo.  He 
wrote,  De  Gfaecae  Ecclefiae  hodierno  ftatu  Epiftola  j  which, 
with  additions,  he  tranflated  inta*EngK{h,  and  publifhed  with 
this  title :  "  An  Account  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  its 
44  dodfyine  and  rites  of  worfhip,  with  feveral  hiftorica!  re  • 
44  marks  interfperfed,  relating  thereto.  To  which  is  added, 
14  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Greek  church  under  Cy  rillus 
44  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  with  a  relation  of 
44  his  fuflferings  and  death,"  1680,  in  8vo.  He  publifhed  a 
Latin  life  of  Camden,  which  was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Camden's  Epiftolae,  in  1691,  4to;  and  afterwards,  Vifae 
quorundam  eruditiffimorum  &  illuftrium  virorum,  1707,  in 
4to.  In  this  colle&ion  are  the  lives  of  archbiffiop  Ufher, 
bifhop  Coiins,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  Mr.  John  Bainbridge, 
Mr.  John  Greaves,  Sir  Patric  Young,  preceptor  to  king 
James  I,  Patrrc  Young,  library-keeper  to  the  fame,  and 
Dr.  John  Dee.  He  wrote  feveral  other  learned  things. 
Three  of  his  pieces  are  inferted  in  the  philofophical  tranfac- 
tions  :  1.  44  Hiftorical  obfervations  relating  to  Conftantino- 
44  pfe":  No.  152,  for  O£ober  the  20th,  1683.  2.  *4  An 
44  account  of  the  city  of  Prufia- in  Bythinia  :  "  No.  155,  for 
January  1683.  3.  4i  A  conje&ure  about  an  under-current 
44  at  the  Streights-mouth  :  **  No.  158,  for  April  the  20th, 
1684, 

SMITH  (John)  an  Englifll  divine  of  good  abilities  and 
learning,  was  born  at  Lowther  in  Weflmorland  in  1659 : 
of  which  parifh  his  father  was  re&or.  He  was  trained  under 
his  father  for  fome  time ;  after  which  he  Was  fent,  by  the 
unlucky  advice  of  fome  friends,  to  Bradford  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  placed  under  Mr.  Chriftopher  Neffe,  a  leading  man  a- 
mong  the  diifenters.  Here  he  continued  two  years,  and  loft 
under  this  prefbyterian  almoft  all,  that  he  had  learned  from 
his  father  ;  but  recovered  it  again,  as  we  are  informed,  un* 
dcr  one  Mr,  Thomas  Lawfon,  a  quaker,  who,  not  like  the 
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ttft  of  his  fed,  was  a  favourer  of  learning,  an  excellent 
fchool-niafter,  and  who  grounded  Mr.  Smith  Well  in  th6 
learned  languages.  An  early  foundation  in  tlaffical  learning 
being  thus  laid,  his  father  conceived  thoughts  offending  hint 
to  an  univer&y ;  but  could  not  for  fome  time,  determine  to 
which.  The  nearnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  company  of  * 
young  ftudent  who  was  going  thither,  recommended  Glaf* 
cow  in  Scotland,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  journey  j  but 
it  proved  fo  rainy  and  tempeftuous  a  feafon,  that  his  father 
would  not  venture  him  from  home  :  and  the  family,,  it  is  feid, 
always  looked  upon  this  as  a  providential  efcape  from  the 
Scotifh  religion,  to  which  his  intended  companion  was  made 
a  proielyte.  The  defign  of  a  Scotch  education  being  laid 
afide,  Oxford  was  now  thought  of,  and  many  friends  pro- 
moted his  going  to  Queen's  college  in  that  univerfity ;  but 
neither  did  this  fcheme  take  effecl  :  for  a  neighbour  telling 
bis  rather,  that  he  was  fending  two  fons  to  St.  John's  col-  * 
lege  in  Cambridge,  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  the 
great  defire  of  his  fon  to  go  with  them.  Accordingly  he 
was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  in  June  1674  ;  where  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders.  In 
1686,  he  went  abroad  as  chaplain  to  lord  Lanfdown,  when 
his  Iordflbip  was  made  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  the  court 
of  Spain;  and  after  his  return  home,  which  was  Toon  after 
the  revolution,  was  made  domeftic  chaplain  to  CreW,  bilhop 
of  Durham,  who  had  a  particular  value  for  him.  In  1695, 
his  lordfhip  collated  him  to  the  rectory  and  hofpital  of  Gatef- 
head,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham  :  upon 
which  promotions  he  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  in 
1696.x  He  was  afterwards  prefented  by  the  biftop  to  the 
reftory  of  his  own  parifli,  Bifliops-Wearmouth  ;  where  he 
not  only  repaired  the  church,  but  built  a  very  good  parfo- 
nage  entirely  at  his  own  expence.  He  was  a  man  of  parts 
and  learning,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  fepten* 
trional  literature  and  in  antiquities.  He  died  the  30th  of 
July  1715,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  for  fome  time, 
m  order  to  finifh  an  edition  of  the  hiftorical  works  of  venera- 
ble Bede :  and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  college  chapel,  where 
a  monument  was  ereited  for  him,  with  an  inscription  in  La* 
tin,  wrote  by  his  learned  friend  Mr;  Thomas  Baker,  then 

fellow 
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fellow  of  that  college.  His  edition  of  Bede  was  published 
in  17229  accprding  to  his  own  dire&ions,  by  his  Ton  George 

\  Smith,  elq;  fometime  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  to  whom  he 

left  a  large  fortune,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  wife.  He 
had  alfo  made  fome  progrefs  in  writing  the  antiquities  of  Dor* 

\  HKftorkal       n^m  i   f<*r  which  undertaking,  Bi(hop  Nicholfon  obferves, 

J-ibrary.        he  was  the  moft  proper  perfon.     He  furnifted  Dr.  Gibfon 

-  •  *    with  the  additions  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham,  which  are 

inferted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  by  that 
prelate,  Four  fermons  were  publi&ed  by  him  at  different 
times. 

• 

#      SMITH   (Edmund)    a   diftinguifhed    EnglMh    poet, 

the  only  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a 

Character      daughter  of  baron  Lechmere  ;  and  born  in  the  year  1668. 

!  SaJth  W      Somemisfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were  foon  after  foJlow- 

|6.  Oldif*    ed  by  his  death,  occafioned  the  fon's  being  left  very  young 

fa(3htoPhis    ^  the  hands  of  Mn  Smith»  who  had  married  his  father's 
-  works,  edit,   fifter..  This  gentleman  treated  him  with  as  much  tendernefs, 

,7*a#  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child  ;  and  placed  him  at  Weft- 

minfter  fchool,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby.  After  the 
death  of  his  generous  guardian,  whofe  name  in  gratitude  he 
thought  proper  to  affume,  he  was  removed  to  Chrift-church 
in  Oxford  3  and  was  there  by  his  aunt  handfomely  maintain- 
ed till  her  death :  after  which  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  fociety,  till  within  five  years  of  his  own.  Sometime 
before  his  leaving  Chrift-church,  he  was  fent  for  by  his  mo- 
ther to  Worcefter,  and  acknowledged  by  her  as  a  legitimate 
i  fon  ;  which  his  friend  Mr.  Oldifworth  mentions,  he  /ays,  to 

wipe  off.  the  afperfions,  that  fome  had  ignorantly  caft  on  bit 
birth.  He  palled  through  the  exercifes  of  the  college  and 
univerfity  with  unufual  applaufe  ;  and  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation in  the  fchools  both  for  his  knowledge  and  fkill  in  dif- 
putation.  He  had  a  long  and  perfeft  intimacy  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  daffies  :  with  whom  he  had  carefully  com- 
pared whatever  was  worth  perufing  in  the  French,  Spaniih, 
and  Italian,  to  which  languages  he  was  no  ftranger,  and  in 
all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own  country.  He  confidcred 
the  antients  and  moderns,  not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame, 

but 
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but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  fame  plan,  the  art  of 
poetiy. 

Mr.  Smith's  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe  (battered  up 
and  down  in  mifcellanies  and  collie&ions.  His  celebrated 
tragedy,  called  (c  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,"  was  a£ted  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  the  year  1 707.  This  play  was  introduced 
upon  the  ftage,  at  a  time  when  the  Italian  opera  fo  much  en- 
grofled  the  polite  world,  that  fenfe  was  altogether  facrificed 
to  found  :  and  this  occafioned  Mr-  Addifon,  who  did  our 
poet  the  honour  to  write  the  prologue,  to  rally  therein  the 
vitiated  taftes  of  the  public,  in  preferring  the  unideal  enter- 
tainment of  an  opera  to  the  genuine  fenfe  of  a  Britifli  poet. 
The  chief  excellence  of  this  play  confifts  in  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  the  verification.  It  is  not  deftitute  of  the  pathe- 
tic :  though  much  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  language,  than  a  poet  more  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  the  heart  would  have  done.  Upon  the  whole, 
notwithftanding  the  high  efteem  it  has  always  been  held  in, 
it  may  perhaps  better  be  confidered  as  a  fine  poem,  than  as 
an  extraordinary  play.  This  tragedy,  with  **  A  Poem  to 
44  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,"  his  moft  intimate 
friend,  three  or  four  odes,  and  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  pub- 
lickly  at  Oxford  in  laudem  Thomae  Bodleii,  were  published 
in  the  year  1^19,  under  the  name  of  his  <c  works"  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Oldifworth  ;  who  prefixed  a  character  of  Mr. 
Smith,  from  whence  this  account  is  taken. 

Mr.  Smith  died  in  the  year  17 10,  in  the  4^d  year  of  his 
age,  at  the  feat  of  George  Ducket,  efq;  called  Hartham,  in 
Wiltfhire  5  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  there.  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  engaged  in  fome  con  fid  er  able 
undertakings  ;  in  which  he  railed  expectations  in  the  world, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  gratify.  Mr.  Oldifworth  obferves, 
that  he  had  feen  of  his  about  ten  fhcets  of  Pindar  translated 
into  Englifli;  which,  he  fays,  exceeded  anything  in  that 
kind,  he  could  ever  hope  for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn 
out  a  plan  for  a  tragedy  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  written 
feveral  Ycenes  of  it :  a  fubject  afterwards  nobly  executed  by 
Mr.  Rowe.  But  his  greateft  undertaking  was  a  tranflation 
of  Longinus,  which  he  had  finifhed  in  a  very  matterly 
manner.     He  propofed  a  large  addition  to  this  work  of  notes 

and 
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**nd  obfervatiom  of  his  own*  with  an  inure'  fyftem  of  the 
art  of  poetry  in  three  books,  under  the  titles  of  thought, 
fffiffiou,  wd  &g*re»  He  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all 
the  ancient*  and  a&odcrns,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nifh»  Italian,  and  Englifh  poets ;  and  to  animadvert  upoa 
iheir  feveral  beauties  and  defe&s. 

Mr.  Oldifworth  has  reprefented  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  man  a* 
bounding  with  qualities  as  good  as  great ;  and  we  have  no  rea* 
ion  t&  impute  thi?  panegyric  to  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
Mr*  Smith  had,  neverthelefs,  fome  defe&s  in  his  conduct :  one 
was  an  extreme  careleflhefs  in  the  particular  of  drefs  ;  which 
Angularity  procured  him  the  name  of  Captain  Ragg*  His  per- 
foa  was  yet  fo.well  formed,  that  lip  neglect  of  this  kind  could 
render  it  djfagreable ;  infomuch  that  the  fair  fcx,  who  obferved 
and  admired  him,  ufed  at  once  to  commend  and  reprove  him 
Jby  the  name  of  the  bandfome  flpyen.  It  is  acknowledged 
alfo,  that  be  was  much  inclined  to  intemperance  ;  which  per* 
haps  may  be  in  fome  meafure  accounted  for  in  a  man  under 
poverty,  calamities  and  difappointments,  as  Mr.  Oldifwortb 
ceprefents  him  to  have  been.  It  funk  him,  however,  into  that 
floth  and  indolence,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  many  a  bright 
genius.  Upon  the  whole  he  was  a  good-natured  man,  a 
finifhed  fcholar,  a  great  poet,  and  a  difcernyig  critic :  for,  ac* 
cording  to  an  observation  of  lord  Shaftfbqry,  c<  he  kept  the 
*'•  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticifm,  and  as  it  were  married  the 
"  two  arts  for  their  mutual  fupport  and  improvement.'* 

SNYDERS  ( Francis  )  a  Flemifli  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  J587,  and  bred  up  under  his  countryman 
Henry  Van  Balen.  His  genius  firft  displayed  itfelf  only  in 
painting  fruit.  He  afterwards  attempted  animals,  huntings, 
fifh,  &c.  in  which  kind  of  ftudy  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  far-' 
pafs  all  that  went  before  him.  Snyders's  inclination  led  him 
to  vifit  Italy,  where  he  ftaid  fome  time,  and  improved  hintfetf 
confiderably.  '  Upon  his  return  to  Flanders,  he  fixed  his  ordi- 
nary abode  at.Brufiels:  he  was  made  painter  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  arch-duke  and  duchefs,  and  became  attached. to 
the  houfe  of  the  cardinal  Infant  of  Spain.  The  grand  com- 
portions  of  battles  and  huntings,  which  he  executed  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  arch-duke  Leopold  William,  deferve 

the 
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the  higheft  commendation :  and  befides  hunting-pieces,  ht 
painted  kitchens,  &c.  and  gave  dignity  to  fubjeds,  that  teem- 
ed incapable  of  it.  He  died  in  the  year  165  7,  aged  70.  Ru- 
bens ufcd  to  co-operate  with  this  painter,  and  took  a  pleafur* 
in  affifting  him,  when  his  piftures  required  large  figures. 
Snyders  has  engraved  a,  book  of  animals  of  fixteen  leaves, 
great  and  fmalL 

• 

SOCINUS  (M  am  anus)  an  eminent  civilian,  was 
fprung  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  which  had  for 
feme  generations  diftinguilhed  itfelf  in  the  profeffion  of  the  '  ,  ^^ 
civil  law*  He  was  born  at  Siene  in  Tufcany  in  1482,  and  *y 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  taught  that  fcience  at  Siena,  for  feveral  years. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Padua  to  be  the  profeflbr  there,  and 
then  to  Bologna,  to  fill  the  chair  that  was  vacant  by  the  re- 
turn of  A  Iciatus  to  Pavia  in  the  year  1540.  The  penfions 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  him  at  Bologna  would  never 
Aiffer  him  to  leave  this  place,  though  he  had  preffing  invitat- 
ions from  feveral  other  univerfities.  He  died  in  Auguft  15)6 
of  a  difttmper,  which  he  had  contraded  from  an  irregular 
commerce  with  the  female  fex :  for  it  feems,  in  the  laft  years 
of  his  life,  after  he  had  buried  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  forty  fix  years,  he  gave  himfclf  up  imirely  to  in- 
continence. 

SOCINUS  (Ljelivs)  a  man  of  greatlearning  and  a- 
bilities,  was  a  third  fon  of  Marianas  Socinus,  and,  properly 
speaking,  the  founder  of  the  Soctnian  fed.  For  though  the 
keal  of  the  times  in,  which  he  lived,  and  the  danger  of  a  per- 
fection to  which  he  ftood  expofed,  reftrained  him  from  de- 
claring himfclf  openly,  yet  he  was  in  reality  the  author  of  all 
thofe  principles  and  opinions,  which  Fauftus  Socinus  after- 
wards enlarged  upon  and  propagated.  He  was  born  at  Siena 
«*  1525,  and  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  ftudy  of  the  civil 
law.  Hence  he  began  early  to  apply  himfclf  to  the  reading 
of  thefcriptures ;  for  he  imagined,  that  the  foundations  of  the 
civil  law  muft  neceffariry  be  laid  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
Afcrefore  would  be  deduced  in  the  beft  manner  from  it :  and, 
1*  qualify  himfclf  the  better  for  this  enquiry,  he  ftudied  the 
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Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  In  the  mean  time  he 
foon  di (cove red,  that  the  church  of  Rome  taught  many  things 
plainly  contrary  to  fcripture.:  upon  which  account,  whether 
through  fear  of  any  incoriveniencies,  which  the  freedom  of  his 
enquiries  might  bring  upon  him  at  home,  or  for  the  fake 
of  communicating  his  opinions  with  more  eafe  and  fafety  a- 
broad,  he  quickly  left  Italy,  and  went  into  a  proteftant 
country. 

He.  began  to  travel  in  the  year  1 547,  and  fpent  four  years 
in  going  through  France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germa- 
ny, and  Poland  j  and  then  he  fettled, at  Zurich.  Ha  contract- 
ed  a  familiarity,  and  even  an  intimacy  with  al!  the  learned 
wherever  he  came ;  and  Calvin,  Melan&hon,  Bullinger,  Ca- 
ftellio,  Beza,  and  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  were  amongft  the 
number  of  his  friends.  But  Socinus  foon  difcovered,  by  the 
doubts  he  propofed  to  them,  that  he  was  not  quite  orthodox 
upon  the  article  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  as  no  bonds  of  friendfhip 
are  ftrong  enough  to  hold  men  together,  who  differ  in  their  0- 
•  pinions  upon  fo  important  a  point,  fo  many  of  them  began  to 
b* a  little  difgufted  at  him.  Calvin  efpecially,  as  we  learn 
from  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Socinus,  feems  not  only  to 
have  been  difgufted,  but  upon  the  very  point  of  breaking  with 
him.  "  Don't  expe&,  fays  he,  that  I  fliould'  anfwer  all  your 
44  monftrous  gueftions.  If  you  chi*fe  to  foaramidft  fuch  lofty 
44  fpeculations,  fuffer  me,  an  humble  difciple  of  Jefiis  Chrift* 
44  to  meditate  upon  fuch  things,  as  conduce  to  my  edification: 
44  'as  indeed  I  (hall  endeavour  by  my  filence  to  prevent  your 
44  being  troublefome  to  me  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  I 
44  cannot  but  lament,  that  you  fliould  continue  to  employ 
44  thofe  fine  parts,  with  which  God  has  bleffed  you,  not  only. 
44  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  a  very  bad  one.  Let  me  beg  of  you 
44  ferioufly,  as  I  have  often  done,  to  correft  in  yourfelf  this 
44  itch  of  enquiry,  for  fear  it  fliould  bring  you  into  very 
44  grievous  troubles. " 

There  was  good  reafon  for  Socinus  to  follow  this  advice  of 
Calvin,  cpnfidering  that  it  was  not  above  a  year  and  an  half 
from  that  time,  when  Servetus  was  burnt  at  Geneva  by  Cal- 
vin's own  direction:  and  Socinus  did  follow  it  fowelJ,  that  he 
lived  among  the  inveterate  enemies  of  bis  opinions,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  hurt  or  injured  by  them.     He  found  means 
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however  to  communicate  his  opinions  to  fuch,  as  were  able 
to  receive  them.     He  read  le&ures  to  Italians,  who  wandered 
up  and  down  in  Germany  and  Poland.     He  fent  writings  to 
his  relations,  who  lived  at  Siena.     He  took  a  journey  into 
Poland  about  the  year  1558  ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  fome 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  doge  of  Venice  and  the  duke 
of  Florence,  that. he  might  be  fafe  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs 
required   him  to  ftay  there.     He  returned  to  Swifierland,  and 
died  at  Zurich  in  May  1562,  in  trie  thirty  feventh  year  of  his 
age.     He  muft  have  been  a  man  of  prodigious  abilities,  to 
travel  over  fo  many  countries,  to  converfe  and  to  correfpond 
with  fo  many  learned  men ;  yet  in^the  mean  time  to  attain  a 
maftery  over  many  languages,  and  a  deep  knowledge  in  the 
moft  myfterious  fciences,   within  the  period  of  fo   fhort  a 
Kfe. 

See  the  life  of  Fauftus  Socinus,  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Bibliotbeca  Patrum  Polonorum>  and  alfo  Bayle's  Di6t. 
Art.  Socinus  Marianus  (B  ) 

SOCINUS   (  Faustus  )  nephew  of  Laelius  Socinus, 
and  head  of  the  fed,  which  goes  by  his  name,  was  born  at 
Siena  in  December  1539.     He  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftudied  but 
little  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  acquired  a  tin&ure  only  of 
,  claffical  learning  and  the  civil  law.     He  was  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  uncle  died  at  Zurich  :  and   the 
news  of  his  death  no  fooner  reached  Lyons,  where  Fauftus 
then  was,  than  he  immediately  fet  out  to  take  poffeffion  of  all 
his  papers.     For  Laelius  had  conceived  vaft  hopes  of  his  ne- 
phew, whom  he  had  taken  care  to  infedt  very  ftrongly  With  his 
opinions  ;  and  ufed  to  fay  to  his  friends,  that  what  he  had  in- 
culcated but  faintly  and  obfcurely,  as  it  were,  would  be  fet 
off  to  the  world  in  a  more  ftrong  and  perfpicuous  manner  by 
Fauftus,     Socinus,  however,  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his 
uncle's  principles,  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Itaty  from 
Zurich,  but  fuffered  himfelf  to  befeduced,  by  large  piomifes 
of  favor  and  honorable  employments  already  beftowed  upon 
him,  to  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany.     Here  he  fpent  the  twelve  next  years  of  his  life,  and 
had  almoft  forgot   the  great  and  important  charge,   which 
Vqjl.X.  Dd  was 
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was  depoftted  in  his  hands*  This  gave  his  enemies  after- 
wards a  handle  to  infult  htm,  which  they  did  by  faying,  that 
"  he  was  indeed  a  very  fine  perfon  to  ere&  himfelf  into  a  re- 
4C  former,  and  to  fet  up  for  die  author  of  new  opinions  ;  he! 
44  who,  by  his  own  eonfeilion  had  fcarcely  attained  a  fmatter- 
44  ing  of  philofophy  and  logic  in  his  youth,  and  knew  nothing 
44  at  all  of  fcholaftie  theology,  and  who  had  fpent  the  bed  and 
44  moft  vigorous  part  of  his  manhood  amidft  the  luxury  and 
44  diffipations  of  a  court."  His  friends  and  followers,  hdw- 
44  ever,  drew  different  confequences  from  all  thefe  circum- 
<c  ftanees,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of 
44  Socinus  :  alledgiftg,  that  44  upon  all  thefe  accounts  he  was 
'4  the  better  qualified  for  the  ta(k  he  had  undertaken  $  that  by 
4<  being  ignorant  of  fcholaftie  theology,  his  mind  was  not 
"  biaffed  by  prejudices  and  prepoffeffions ;  that  by  living  fo 
44  many  years  upon  the  public  ftage  of  life,  his  judgment  of 
"  things  was  formed  upon  the  certainty  of  experience ;  and 
44  that  therefore  being,  upon  the  whole,  uninfe&ed  with  the 
4<  falfe  and  airy  dq&rines  of  the  fchools,  which  generally  mif- 
((  lead  in  fome  meafure  the  greateft  genius's,  he  came  a  more 
44  impartial  examiner  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  fcrtptures, 
4(and  on  that  account  fucceeded  fo  well  in  attaining  it" 
There  is  certainly  great  plaufibility  and  fome  truth  in  this; 
we  do  not  thirfk  however,  that  any  thing  can  be  drawn  from 
hence  in  favor  of  Socinus. 

In  the  year  15749  he  left  the  court  of  Florence,  and  went 
into  Germany ;  from  whence  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
with  to  return,  though  frequently  importun'd  by  letters  and 
meflengers  from  the  great  duke  himfelf*  He  ihidied  divinity 
at  Bafil  for  three  years  ;  and  began  now  to  propagate  his  un- 
cle's principles,  wkh  great  improvements  and  enlargements 
of  his  own.  About  that  time  there  happened  great  disturban- 
ces in  the  churches  of  Trattijdvania,  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  do&rine  of  Francis  David,  about  the  honours  and  the 
power  of  the  fon  of  God.'  Blandrata,  a  man  of  great  autho* 
rity  in  tibofe  churches  and  at  court,  fent  for  Socinus  from  Ba- 
fil, as  taking  him  to  be  a  man  very  well  qualified  to  pacify 
thofe  troubles.  He  was  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe  with  Fran- 
cis David,  that  he  might  have  better  opportunities  of  draariag 
him  from  his  errors.     Francis  David  would  not  be  convinced, 
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but  remained  obftinate  and  determined  to  propagate  his  errors; 
npon  which  he  was  call  into  prHbn  by  order  of  the  prince, 
where  he  died  foon  after.     This  left  an  imputation  upon  So- 
ciiius>  4s  If  he  had  been  the  contriver  of  his  raiprifonment,  and 
the  occafion  of  his  death  :  which,  fays  Le  Clerc,  if  it  be  true, 
(though  it  has  conftantly  been  denied)  Ihould  moderate  the 
indignation  of  his  followers  againft  Calvin  for  caufing  Serve- 
rs to  be  burnt,  when  nothing  can  be  faid  againft  that  refor-  f  1«i^n 
oier,   which  will  not  bear  as  hard  upon  their  own  pa-   ma- 
triarch. 

In  the  year  1579,  Socinus  retired  into  Poland,  and  defired 
to  be  admitted  into  the  commitnion  of  the  Unitarians ;  but 
Wasrerufedon  account-of  feme  differences  between  him  and 
them.  Afterwards  he  wrote  a  book  againft  James  Palseolo- 
gus ;  from  which  his  enemies  took  a  pretence  of  accufing  him 
to  Stephen,  then  king  of  Poland.  They  faid,  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  his  majefty,  to  fuffer  the  impudence  of  a  little  Iti- 
nerant vagabond  Italian,  who  had  endeavored  to  ftir  up  fedi- 
tion  amongft  his  fubjec"fe,  to  go  unpunifhed.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  fedfrious  in  this  book,  unlefs  it  be  feditious  to  condemn 
thofe  fubjefls,  who  take  up  arms  againft  their  prince  j  for  this 
the  Sociniahs  have  always  held  to  be  unlawful  ;  and  the  rea- 
fon  Mr.  Bayle  gives  for  it  is,  that  they  have  never  had  occafion 
to  juftify  their  fed  upon  that  head.  "  It  has  ftill,  fays  he,  its 
"virginity  in  that  refped"t,  and  is  not  like  many  others,  which  % 
'*  might  Fay  as  the  Curtezan  in  Petronius,  nunquam  memini  me 
c<  virginemfuije,  &fc".  In  the  mean  time  Socinus  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  Cracow,  after  he  had  been  there  four  years  ; 
and  to  take  fan&uary  in  the  houfe  of  a  Polifli  lord,  with  whom 
he  lived  fome  years,  and  married  his  daughter  by  his  own  con- 
fent.  In  this  retreat  he  wrote  many  books,  which  railed  in- 
iiumerable  enemies  againft  hirfi.  He  loft  his  wife  in  1 587, 
at  which  he  was  inconfolable  for  many  months  5  and  to  com- 
pleat  his  miferies,  he  was  about  that  time  deprivedt  by  the 
death  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  of  a  noble  penfion 
which  had  been  fettled  on  him  by  the  generolity  of  that  prince. 
In  1598,  he  received  great  infults  and  perfections  on  account 
of  his  doctrines.  The  fcholars  of  Cracow,  to  which  he  was 
again  returned-,  having  ftirred  up  the  dregs  of  the  people,  they 
entered  Socinus's  houfe ;  they  dragged  him  half  naked  out  of 
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(  his  chamber,  though  he  was  fick  ;  thev  carried  him  along  the 
ftreets $  they  cried  out,  that  he  fhould  be  hanged  ;  they  beat 
him,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  that  a  profeflbr  got 
N  him  out  of  the  hands  of  this  rabble.  His  houfe  was  plun- 
dered ;  he  loft  his  goods ;  but  he  particularly  lamented  the  lofs 
of  fome  manufcripts,  which  he  would  have  redeemed  at  the 
price  of  his  blood.  To  avoid  thefe  dangers  for  the  future,  he 
'  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  Polifh  gentleman,  at  a  village  about 
nine  miles  diftant  from  Cracow  j  Where  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  March  1604,  aged  65  years. 

See  the  Life  of  Socinus  prefixed  to  the  Fratres  Poloni,  and 
Bayle's  Did.  Artie.  SOCINUS. 

His  fe£t,  however,   was  fo  far  from  dying  with  htm,  that  It 
very  much  increafed  ;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  increa- 
fed  much  more,  if  it  had  not  in  every  country  been  reftraincd 
by  the  authority  ofthemagiftrate,  who  has  never,  as  weknotf 
of,  yet  confented  to  tolerate  it.     Some  of  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  this  fed*  are  thefe  that  follow.     "  They  maintain  that 
"  Jefus  Chrift  was  nothing  but  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  ex- 
"  iftence  before  the  Virgin  Mary  ;   that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
"  no  diftind  perfon  ;  but  that  the  Father  alone  was  truly  and 
"  properly  God.     They  own,  that  the  name  of  God  is  given 
.  c<  in  Holy  Scripture  to  Jefus  Chrift ;   but"  contend  that  it  is 
"  only  a  deputed  title,  which  invefts  him,  however,  with  an 
"  abfolute  fovereignty  over  all  created  beings,  and   renders 
<c  him  an  object:  of  worfhip  to  men  and  angels.     They  de- 
<c  ftroy  the  fatisfaction  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  explaining  away 
**  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  ;  and  by  refolving  it  into  no- 
<c  thing  more  than  this,  that  he  preached  the  truth  to  mankind, 
*c  fet  before  them  in  himfelf  an  example  of  heroic  virtue,  and 
**  fealed  his  doctrines  by  his  blood.     Original  fin,  grace,  abfo- 
**  lute  predeftination,  pafs  with  them  for  fcholaftic  chimera's; 
cc  and  the  facraments  for  nothing  more  than  fimple  ceremo- 
<c  nies,  unaccompanied  with  any  inward  operations.     They 
"  maintain  likewife  the  fleep  of  the  foul ;   that  the  foul  dies 
<c  with  the  body,  and  is  raifed  again  with  the  body  ;  but  with 
"  this  difference  between  good   and  bad  men,  viz.  that  the 
"  former  are  eftabliflied  in  the  poflefiion  of  eternal  felicity, 
u  while  the  latter  are  configned  to  a  fjre,  which  will  not 
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"  torment  them  eternally,  but  confume  both  their  foujs  and 
"  bodies,  after  a  certain  duration  proportioned  to  their  de- 
"  merits." 


&< 
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SOCR  ATES,  the  greateft  of  the  ancientphilofophers, "  the 
very  founder  of  philofophy  itfelf,"  as  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury 
calls  him,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  fmall  village  of  Attica,  in    r7ftics7voI. 
the  4th  year  of  the  77  th  olympiad,  or  about  467  years  before  **H-  P-  *44« 
Chrift.     His  parents  were  very  mean  :  Sophronifcus  his  fa-   Lives  of  tfie 
ther  being  a  ftatuary  or  carver  of  images  in  ftone,  and  Phcena-   PMofo- 
reta  his  mother  a  midwife  ;  who  yet  is  fj  rep.efented  by  Plato, 
as  fliews  that  flie  was  a  woman  of  a  bold,  generous,  and  quick     n    leaetet0 
fpirit.    However  he  is  obferved  to  have  been  fo  far  from  being 
a&amed  of  thefe  parents,  that  he  often  took  occafion  to  men- 
tion them.     Plutarch  fays,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  So-    ^e  Gem0 
phronifcus  his  father  confulting  the  oracle,  was  advifed  to  fuf- 
fer  his  fon  to  do  what  he  pleafed,  never  compelling  him  to 
what  he  difliked,  or  diverting  him  from  what  he  was  inclined 
to;  in  fliort,  to  be  no  ways   follicitous  about  him,  fince  he 
had  one  guide  of  his  life  within  him,  meaning  his  genius,  who 
was  better  than  five  hundred  mafters.     But  Sophronifcus  re-  * 
garJIefs  of  the  oracle's  direction,  put  him  to  his  own  trade  of 
carving  ftatues  ;  wnich,  though  contrary  to  the  inclination  of      " 
Socrates,  yet  afterwards  itood  him  in  good  fteid  :  for  his  fa- 
ther dying,  and  his  money  and  effe£ts  loft  by  being  placed   in 
bad  hands,  he  was  upon  that  neceflitated  to  continue  his  trade 
for  ordinary  fubfiftance.     But  being  naturally  averfe  to, this 
profeffion,  he  only  followed  it,  when  neceffity  compelled  him  ; 
and  upon  getting  a  little  before-hand,  would  for  awhile  lay  it 
entirely  afide.     Thefe  iite  mi  lions  of  his  trade  were  beflowed 
upon  philofophy,  to  which  he  was  naturally  addifled  ;  and  this 
being  obferved  by  Crito,   a  rich  philofoprter  of  Athens,  So- 
crates was  at  length  taken  from  his  (hop,  and  put  into  a  con- 
dition of  philofophifing  at  his  eafe  and  leifure. 

The  firft  mafter  of  Socrates  was  Anaxagoras,  and  then  Ar- 
chelaus :  by  which  laft  he  was  much  beloved,  and  travelled 
with  to  Samos,  to  Pytho,  and  to  the  Ifthmus.  He  was  fcho- 
lar  likewife  of  Damon,  whom  Plato  calls  a  moft  pleafing ' 
teacher  of  mufic,  and  of  all  other  things  that  he  himfelf  would 
teach  to  young  men.     He  heard  alfo  Prodicus  the  fophift  ;  to 
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which  rauft  be  added  Diotyma  and  Afpafia,  women  excellent- 
ly Earned.     Diotyma  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  infpired  with 
-    a  fpiritof  prophefy ;  and  by  her  he  affirmed,  that  he  was  in- 
ftru&cd  in  the  myftery  of  love,  and  how  from  corporeal  beauty 

PUto'$Pha-  *&  ^n<*  out  ^at  °^ tne  t°*d>  or*  tnc  angelical  mind,  of  God : 
drus&Sym-  and  Afpafia  taught  him  rhetoric.  Of  Euenus  he  learned  poe- 
pofioxa.  tfy^  pf  Ichomachus  hufbandry,  of  Theodorus  geometry.  A- 
riftagoras,  a  Melian,  is  named  like  wife  as  his  mailer.  Laft  in 
the  catalogue  is  Connua,  nobiliffimus  fidicen,  as  Cicero  terms 
him ,  which  art  Socrates  learned  in  his  old  age,  and  occaiioned 
the  boys  to  laugh  at  Connus,  calling  him  the  ojd  man's 
mailer. 

That  Socrates  had  bunfelf  a  proper  fchool,  which  fome 
have  denied,  may  be  proved  from  Ariftophanes  ;  who  derides 
fame  particulars  in  it,  and  calls  ft  his  phrontifteriurn.     Plato 
Ariftoph  in    mentions  the  academy  Lycaeum,  and  a  pleafant  meadow  witb.- 
Nub#  ojut  the  city  on  the  fide  of  the  river  UuTus,  as  places  frequented 

InMcmora-   Dy  him  and  his .  auditors.      Xenophon  affirms,  that  hp  was 
bil.  continually  abroad ;  that  in  the  morning  he  vifited  the  places 

of  public  walking  and  exercife ;  when  it  was  full,  the  Forum  \ 
and  that  the  reft  of  the  day  he  fought  out  the  moft  populous 
meetings,  where  he  difputed  openly  for  cyery  one  to  hear  that 
In  his  piece,  WQuld:  and  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  did  not  only  teach,  when 
An/Cfii8e~  *^e  Dencnes  were  prepared,  and  himfelf  in  the  chair,  or  in  fet 
Rcipublica.  hpurs  of  reading  and  difcourfe,  or  at  appointments  in,  walking 
with  his  friends  ;  but  even  when  he  played,  or  eat,  or  drank, 
or  was  in  the  camp  or  market,  or  finally  when  he  was  in  pri- 
fon  :  thus  making  every  place  a  fchool  of  virtue.  His  man-! 
ner  of  teaching  was  agreable  to  the  opinion,  he  held  of  the 
foul's  exiftence  previous  to  her  conjunction  with  .tne  body. 
He  fiippofed  the  foul,  in  her  firft  feparate  condition,  to  be  en- 
dued with  perfect  knowledge  j  but  by  immerfton  into  matter, 
that  the  became  ftupified  and  in  a  manner  loft,  until  awaken- 
ed by  difcourfe  from  fenfible  objects,  by  which  flie  gradually 
recovers  this  innate  knowledge.  His  method  of  roufipg  the 
foul,  and  enabling  her  to  recollefl  her  own  original  ideas,  vpi 
twjo-fold  i  by  Ironfo  and  Indufiion.  He  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
ceeded all  men  living  in  Irony.  His  way  was,  to  leflen  and 
detract  from  himfelf  in  difputation,  and  to  attribute  fomewbat 

.  npiore  ro  thofe  he  meant  to  confute ;  fo  that  he)  always  diflew- 
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Med  with  moch  gravity  his  own  opinions,  till  h« :  h«4  W £**■*, 
by  a  feries  ofqueftions,  called  Induft.o^to  the  point  heau»- 
2  at Tand  from  his  talent  in  this  pkafant  way  rf^ 
others,  be  obtained  univerfally  the  name  of «j», _or the  Atuc 
DroU     Not  that  he  would  ever  own  himfelf  to  know,  much  o^u  n- 
Ws  pretend  to  teach  any  thing  to  Others :  n6 :  he  ufed  to  hf  *«£• 
that  his  fkill  refembled  that  of  his  mother,    «  he  betng  nrthy  c. 2. 
«  *,r,  «b*  *  itW  tfmUwifi,  «*•  offifttd  rthers  ,n  brmgtng   . 
« f,rth,  what  tbey  had  within  them/ch**" 

However,  as  ignorant  as  he  affecW  to  reprefent  h.mfclf, 
he  was,  as  Xenophon  reprefenf  h.m,  excellent  »  all  kinds  of 
Warning.     Xenophon  inftances  only  in  arrth met «,  geometry, 
and  aftrolozv  ;  Pl»»  mentions  natural  phdofophy ;  Hom^ 
ifSSci  Laerti^,  medicine.     Cicero  affirm^that  by  *«£ 
the  teftimony  of  all  the  leaned,  and  the  judgment  of  M   Sea.  .6. 
Greece,  he  was,  as  well  m  wifdom,  aeutenef*,  V**™*.  "J» 
fubtiky,  as  in  eloque.ce,  variety,  and  nchnef,  ««tae«k 
applied  bimfeH  to,  without  exception,  the  pr«ce  of  ail :  and  the 
*£ble  author  among  tha  moderns,  quoted  above,  who  admired 
bun  ia  his  ,eprefentati«e  Plato,  as  much  as  Cicero  h.mfclf, 
calls  him  the  "Philofophic  Patriarch,  and  the  *m«ft  man,   ^^ 
«  who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  heathen  worW.       As  to  Ms   ^  clunic_ 
thilofophy,  it  may  be  neeeflary  to  obferve,  that  having  feavch-  «£**£ 
ed  into  all  kinds  offcience,  he  noted  tbefe  inconyemonc.e.     54. 
and  imperfections  :  firft,  that  it  was  wrong  to  negleft  thofe 
things  which  concern  human  life,  for  the  fake  of  inquiring 
into  thofe  things  which  do  not ;  fecondly,  that  the  things, 
men  have  ufuallv  made  the  objeds  of  their  inquiries-,  are  *- 
boye  the  reach  of  human  undemanding,  and  Ae  fource  of  all 
the  difputes,  errors,  and  fuperftitions,  wh,ch  have  prevailed  ^ 
is  the  world  ;  and  thirdly,  that  fuch  divine  myftenes  cannot 
be  made  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  human  life.     Thus  efteem- 
imcfpeoiative  knowledge,  fo  far  only  as  it  conduces  to  prac- 
tice, he  cut  off  in  all  the  fciences  what  he  conceived  to  be  of 
Jeaft  ufe.    In  fhorty  remarking  how  little  advantage  {pecula- 
tion brought  to  mankind,  he  reduced  her  toaftion :  and  thus, 
fiurs  Cicero,  "  firft  called  philofophy  away  from  things,  m-  Academ. 
«  volved  by  nature  in  impenetrable  fecrefy,  which  yet  had   Qh*^ 
"  emoloved  all  the  philofophers  till  his  time,  and  brought  her 
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44  to  common  life,  to  enquire  after  virtue  and  vice,  good  and 
"evil." 

Man  therefore,  who  was  the  fole  fubjeft  of  his  philofophy, 
having  a  two-fold  relation  to  things  divine  and  human,  his 
do&rines  were  with  regard  to  the  former  metaphyfical,  to  the 
latter  moral.  The  morality  of  Socrates  we  (hall  pafs  over",  as 
refembling  in  its  general  branches  what  others  taught  in  com- 
mon with  him,  yet  more  pure,  more  exa&,  more  refined  :  but 
his  metaphyfics  are  fo  fublime,  and  fo  much  fuperior  to  what 
any  other  philofopher  ever  drew  from  the  light  of  nature,  that 
we  hold  it  neceflary  to  be  a  little  explicit  about  them. 
His  metaphyfical  opinions  are  thus  collected  and  abridged  out 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  others.  "  Philofophy  is 
44  the  way  to  true  happinefs  ;  the  offices  whereof  are  two,  to 
"  contemplate  God,  and  to  abftrafl:  the  foul  from  corporeal 
f<  fenfe. — There  are  three  principles  of  all  things,  God,  mat- 
44  ter,  and  ideas  :  God  is  the  univerfai  intellect,;  matter  the 
"fubjedt  of  generation  and  corruption  ;  idea,  an  incorporeal 
44  fubftance,  the  intellect  of  God  ;  God  the  intelleft  of  the 
44  world. — God  is  one,  perfe£  in  himfelf/  giving  the  being 
44  and  well-being  of  every  creature  :  what  he  is  I  know  not ; 
44  what  he  is  not,  I  know*— That  God,  not  chance  made  the 
44  world  and  all  creatures,  is  demonftrable  from  the  reafbnable ' 
**  difppfition  of  their  parts,  as  well  for  ufe  as  defence  ;  from 
44  their  care  to  preferve  themfelves,  and  continue  their  fpecies. 
«'  — That  he  particularly  regards  man  in  his  body,  appears 
44  from  the  noble  upright  form  thereof,  and  from  the  gift  of 
<c  fpeech  ;  in  his  foul,  from  the  excellency  thereof  above  o- 
44  tncrs.  —  That  God  takes  care  of  all  creatures,  is  demon- 
44  ftrable  from  the,  benefit  he  gives  them  of  light,  water,  fire, 
44  and  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  feafon  :  that  he  hath  a  parti  - 
44  cular  regard  of  man,  from  the  deftination  of  all  plants  and 
44  creatures  for  his  fervice ;  from  their  fubje&ion  to  man^  tho* 
44  they  exceeded  him  ever  fo  much  in  ftrength  ;  from  the  va- 
44  riety  of  man's  fenfe,  accommodated  to  the  variety  of  objeds, 
44  for  neceflity,  ufe,  and  pleafure  j  from  reafon,  whereby  he 
44  difcourfeth  through  reminifcence  from  fenfible  objects :  from 
44  fpeech  whereby  he  communicates  all  he  knows,  gives  laws, 
44  and  governs  ftates  :  finally,  that  God,  though  invifible  him- 
44  felf,  is  fuch  and  fo  great,  that  he  at  once  fees  all,  hears  all, 
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u  is  every  where,  and  orders  all  "  As  to  the  other  great  ob- 
ject of  mctaphyfical  refearch,  the  foul,  Socrates  taught,  that 
"  it  is  pre-exiftent  to  the  body,  endued  with  knowledge  of  e- 
"  ternal  ideas,  which  in  her  union  to  the  body  {he  lofeth,  as 
"  ftupefied,  until  awakened  by  difcourfe  from  fenfible  objefls  ;' 
"  on  which  account  all  her  learning  is  only  reminifcence,  a 
"  recovery  of  her  firft  knowledge :  that  the  body  being  com- 
"  pounded  is  diflblved  by  death  ;  but  that  the  foul  beingiimplc 
<c  paffeth  into  another  life,  incapable  of  corruption :  that 
u  the  fouls  »of  men  are  divine  :  that  the  fouls,  of  the 
"goad  after  death  are  in  a  happy  eftate,  united  to  God 
"  in  a  bleffed  inacceflible  place  ;  that  the  bad  in  convex 
"  nient  places  fuffer  condign  punifhment  *  but  that  to  de- 
"  fine  what  thofe  places  are,  is  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  hath  ' 
"  no  understanding :  whence  being  once  afked  what  things 
"  were  in  the  other  world,  he  anfwered5  neither  was  I  ever 
"  there^  nor  ever  did  I  /peak  with  any  that  came  from 
« thence." 

That  Socrates  had  an  attendant  fpirit,  genius,  or  daemon, 
which  diverted  from  dangers,  is  teftified  by  Plato,  Xenophon, 
and  Antifthenes,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  confirmed 
by  innumerable  authors  of  antiquity ;  but  what  this  atten- 
dant fpirit,  genius  or  dxmon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  under-* 
ftand  by  it,  neither  ancient  nor  modern  writers  have  been  able 
to  determine.  There  is  fome  difagreement  -concerning  the 
name,  and  more  concerning  the  nature  of  it :  only  it  is  agreed,' 
that  the  advice  it  gave  him  was  always  diffuafive  ;  "  never  im-  De  BMms» 
u  pelling,  fays  Cicero,  but  often  reftra'ming  him."      It  is1  *** 

commonly  named   his  Daemon,  by  which   title  he  himfelf 
owned  it.     Plato  fometimes  calls  it  his  guardian,  and  Apu-   _ 
leius  his  God;  becaufe  the  name  of  daemon,  as  St.  Auftin  Deiym. 
tells  us,  atlaft  grew  odious.     As  for  the  fign  or  manner,  in    *5« 
which  this  daemon  or  genius  foretold,    and    by   foretelling 
guarded  him  again  ft,  evils  to  come,  nothing  certain   can  be 
collected  about  it.  Some  affirm,  that  it  was  by  fneezing,  either 
in  himfelf  or  others  :   but  Plutarch  rejects  this  opinion,  and 
conjectured,  firft,  that  it  might  be  fome  apparition  ;  but  at  laft 
concludes,  that  it  Was  his  obfervation  of  fome  inarticulate  un- 
accuftomed  found  or  voice,  conveyed  to  him  by  fome  extra- 
ordinary way,  as  we  fee  in  dreams.     Others  confine  this  fore* 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  evils,  within  the  foul  of  Socrates  himfelf;  and 
when  hie  (aid  that  "  his  genius  advifcd  him/'  interpret  him  as 
if  he  had  fa  id,  that  "  his  mind  foreboded  and  fo  inclined  him." 
But  this  is  incanfiftent  with  the  defcription,.  which  Socrates 
himfelf  gives  of  a  voice  and  figns  from  without.  Laftry,  fame 
conceive  it  to  be  one  of  thofe  fpirits,  that  have  a  particular 
care  of  men  ;  which  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Apuleius  dcfcribe 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  want  only  the  name  of  a  good 
angel :  and  this  La&antius  has  fupplied,  when  having  proved, 
ErrorS8ll.C  ***  G°d  ^cn^s  ange^s  to  guard  mankind,  he  adds  ;  "  and  So- 
H»  **  crates  affirmed ,  that  there  was  a  daemon  conftantjy  war 

"  him,  which  had  kept  him  company  from  a  child,,  and  by 
"  whofe  beck  and  inftru&ion  he  guided  his  life." 

It  is  obferved  by  many,  that  Socrates  little  affected  travel ; 
his  life  being  wholly  fpent  at  home,  excepting  when  he  went 
out  upon  military  fervices.  In  the  Peloponnefian  war,  be  was 
thrice  perfonally  engaged  :  firft,  at  the  fiege  of  Potidasa ;  fe- 
condly,  at  Delium,  a  town  in  Baeotia,  which  the  Athenians 
took ;  and,  thirdly,  at  Ampbipolts,  when  it  was  taken  by  Bra- 
fidas,  the  Lacedemonian  general.  We  are  told  in  Plutarch's 
Sympoftom,  and  in  the  perfon  of  Akibiadea,  tba*  C(  he  out- 
<>  went  all  the  foMiers  in  hardinefe  :  and  if  at  any  time,  faith 
<c  Alcibiades,  as  it  often  happens  in  war,  the  proviftons  failed, 
"  there  were  none  who  could  bear  the  want  of  meat  and  drink 
"  Hke  Socrates;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  in  times. of  feafttng, 
"  he  alone  fecmed  to  crrjoy  them :  and  though  of  himfelf  be 
cc  would  not  drink*  yet  being  invited  he  far  out-drank  every 
*4  body,  and  (which  is  moft  ftrangej  was  never  feen  drunk." 
—Me  forbore  to  accept  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  cx- 

v^u-A*  ccPt  in  ^*  ^tter  ye9rs  ^at  °^  ^enator :  either*  as  JEliart  faith, 
ULtji  "  becaufe  he  taw  the  Athenian  government  approaching  to  a 
tyranny  ;  or,,  as  himfelf  profeffeth,  became  he  was  diffiiaded 
fjj^1" A"  by  his  daemon  from  *  meddling  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
indeed  of  too  honeft  a  nature,  to  comply  with  the  mptfriou»  and 
.opprefltve  proceedings  of  the  Commonwealth  >  and  tt>  oppofe 
thorn,  was  dangerous,  as  he  afterwards  found. 

In  the  days  of  our  philofopher,  the  Sophifts  were  the  great 

B  and  leading  men ;  the  matters  of  languages*  as  Cicero  calk 

them ;  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  teach  every  thing,  and 

periuaded  the  youth  to  forfake  all  others*  and  to  sefwrt  ooly 

to 
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to  them.  With  thefe  Socrates  was  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual 
warfare  :  be  attacked  them  conftantly  with,  his  u&al  iptcrro- 
gatories  ;  and  by  his  flcill  and  fubtilty  in  difputatiw,  expofei 
their  fopbi ft ry,  and  refuted  their  principles.  He  took  all  op- 
portunities of  proving,  that  they  had  gained  a  much  greater  • 
portion  of  efteem,  than  they  had  a  right  to  ;  that  tbey  werQ 
only  vain  affefters  of  words;  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  things,  they  profeffed  to  teach  j  and  that,  inftead  of 
taking  money  of  others  for  teaching,  they  fbould  themfelves 
give  money  to  be  taught  The  Athenians  were  pleafed  tQ 
fee  the  JSophifts  thus  rebuked  ;  were  brought  at  length  to  de- 
ride them,  and  at  the  inftigation  of  Socrates  withdrew  their, 
children  from  tbem,  and  excited  them  to  the  ft.udy  of  foli4 
virtue  under  better  matters. 

The  altercations  that  Socrates  had  with  the  Sophifts,  were 
not  attended  with  any  ill,  but  rather  witk  good  effefts,  tQ 
him;,  for   they  gained  him  refpe£fc,  and  made  .him  popular 
yith  the  Athenians  :  but  be  had  a  private,  quarrel  with  one 
Anytus,  which  after  many  years  continuance  was  the  occa- 
fion  pf  his  death.     Anytus  was  an  orator  by  profeffion,  who 
was  privately  main tainecf  and  enriched  by  Leather- fellers*     He 
fyad  placed  two  of  his  fops  under  Socrates  to  be  taught,;  but 
becaufe  they  had  not  acquired  fuch  knowledge  from  him,  as 
enabled  them  to  get  their  living  by  pleading,  he  took  them 
away,  and  put  the.n>  to  the  trade  of  leather-lelKng.     Socra- 
tes, difpleafed  with  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  young  men, 
whofe  ruin  he  prefaged  at  the  fame  time,  reproached  and  in- 
deed expofed  Anytus  in  his  difcourfes  to  his  fcholars.  Anytus 
was.  grievQufly  ve\ed  and  hurt  by  this,  and  ftudied  aH  occa- 
fions  and  \frays  of  revenge  :  but  feared  the  Athenians,  whq 
highly  reverenced  Socrates*  as  well  on  account  pf  his  great 
wifdorr*  and  virtue,  as  for  the  particular  oppofitibn  which  he 
had  made  to  thofe  vain  b?blejs  the  Sophifts*     He  advifed, 
with  Mejitus,  a  young  orator,  j  from  whofe  counfel  he  be- 
gsui,  by  making  trial  in.  fmaller  things*  to  found  how  the 
Athenians  would  entertain  a  charge  againft  his  life.  He  fub- 
prned  the  famous  comic  poet  Ariftophanes,  to  ridicule  and 
niifreprefent  him  and  his  do&rines  upon  the  ftage ;   whiclv 
he  accqrdiugjy.  did  in  his  comedy,  called  "  The  Clouds/* 
Socrates,  who  fcldom  went  to  the  theatre*  except  when  Eu- 
npi^es)  yrhom  he  admired,  contefted  with  any  new  trage- 
dian, 
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dian,  yet  was  prefent  at  the  a£ting  of  «c  The  Clouds*;"  and 
ftood  up  all  the  while,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the 
theatre.  One  that  was  prefent  afked  him,  if  he  was  not 
vexed  at  feeing  himfelf  brought  upon  the  ftage  ?  "  Not  at 
«*  all,  anfwered  he  :  methinks,  I  am  at  a  feaft,  where  every 
•*  one  enjoys  me." 

Many  years  paffed  from  the  flrft  falling  out  between  So- 
crates and  Anytus,  during  which  one  continued  openly  re- 
proving, the  other  fepretly  undermining  ;  till  at  length  Any- 
tus, obferving  a  fit  conjuncture,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer 
a  bill  againft  him  to  the  fenate  in  thefe  terms.     "  Melitus 
"  fon  of  Melitus,  a  Pythean,  accufeth  Socrates  fon  of  So- 
<c  phronifcus,  an  Alopecian.     Socrates  violates  the  law,  not 
"  believing  the  deities  which  this  city  believeth,  but  intro- 
**  ducing  other  new  gods.     He  violates  the  law  likewife  in 
<c  corrupting  youth  :  the  punifhment  death."     This  bill  be- 
ing preferred  upon  oath,  Crito  became  bound  to  the  judges 
for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial ;   till  which,  Socrates 
employed  himfelf  in  his  ufual  philofophical  exercifes,  taking 
no  care  to  provide  any  defence.     The  day  being  come,'  Any- 
tus, Lyco,  and   Melitus   accufed  him  :    Socrates  made   his 
own  defence,   without  procuring  an  advocate,  as  the  cuftom 
was,  to  plead  for  him.     He  did  not  defend  himfelf  with  the 
tone  and  language  of  a  fuppliant  or  guilty  perfon,  but,  as  if  he 
were  matter  of  the  judges  themfelves,  with  freedom,  firmnefs, 
ind  fome  degree  of  contumacy.     Many  of  his  friends  fpoke 
alfo  in  his  behalf ; .  and  laftly,  Plato  went  up  into  the  chair, 
and  began  a  fpeech  in  thefe  words,   "   Though  I,  Atheni- 
c<  ans,   am  the  youngeft  of  thofe,  that  come   up  iiito  this 

"  place" but  they  flopped  him,  crying  out,   cc  of  thofe 

"  that  go  down,"  which  he  was  thereupon  conftrained  to 
do  :  and  then  proceeding  to  vote,  they  caft  Socrates  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  voices.  It  was  the  cuflom  of  Athens, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  when  any  one  was  caft,  if  the  fault 
were  not  capital,  to  impofe  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  when  the 
guilty  perfon  was  afked  the  higheft  rate,  at  which  he  efti- 
mated  his  offence.  This  was  propofed  to  Socrates,  who 
told  the  judges,  that  to  pay  a  penalty  was  to  own  an  offence ; 
and  that,  inftead  of  being  condemned,  for  what  he  ftood 
accufed,  he  deferved  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge 

out 
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out  of  the  Prytanaeum.  This  was  the  greateft  honour,  the 
Grecians  could  confer :  and  the  anfwer  fo  exafperated  the 
judges,  that  they  condemned  him  to  death  by  eighty  votes 
more. 

The  fentence  being  patted,  he  was  fent  to  prifon  :  which, 
fays  Seneca,  he  entered  with  the  fame  refolution  and  firmnefs,  Confolat. 
with  which  he  had  oppofed  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  took  away  adHclvi*ra* 
all  ignominy  from  the  place,  which,  adds  Seneca,  could  not 
be  a  prifon,  while  he  was  there.  He  lay  here  in  fetters  thir- 
ty days  :  and  was  conftantly  vifited  by  Crito,  Plato,  and 
other  friends,  with  whom  he  paffed  the  time  in  dilpute  alter 
bis  ufual  manner.  He  was  often  follicited  by  them  to  an  ef- 
cape,  which  he  not  only  refufed,  but  derided  ;  aflring,  *<  If 
"  they  knew  any  place  out  of  Attica,  whither  death  would 
u  not  come  ?"  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  by  Plato, 
who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it ;  and,  as  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  affecting  picture  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  we  will 
exhibit  it  here  in  his  own  words.  Socrates,  the  day  he  was 
to  die,  had  been  difcourilng  to  his  friends  upon  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul :  and  4<  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  fpeak- 
"  ing,  Crito  alked  him,  if  he  had  any  directions  to  give  con-  Platonit 
"  cerning  his  fons  or  other  things,  in  which  they  could  ferve  Pha?do- 
u  him?  /  defire  no  more  of  you ',  faith  Socrates,  than  what  1  n^cdit.- 
"  have  always  told  you  :  if  you  take  care  of your J "elves ,  whatfo-  Henr'  Ste~ 
"  ever  you  do  will  be  acceptable  to  me  and  mine9  though  you 
"  promife  nothing  ;  if  you  neglecl  your/elves  and  virtue,  you 
"  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  us,  though  you  promife  ever  fi 
u  much.  That,  anfwered  Crito,  we  will  obferve,  but  how 
"  will  you  be  buried  ?  As  you  think  good,  fays  he,  if  you  can 
"  catch  me j  and  1  do  not  give  you  the  flip.  Then  with  a 
"  fmile  applying  himfelf  to  us,  /  cannot  perfuade  Crito,  fays 
"  he,  that  I  am  that  Socrates  who  was  haranguing  jufi  now, 
"  or  any  thing  more  than  the  carcafs  you  will  prefently  behold ; 
"  and  therefore  he  is  taking  all  this  care  of  my  interment.  It 
c<  feems,  that  what  Ijujl  now  explained  in  a  long  difcourfe,  has 
"  made  no  imprefjion  at  all  upon  him  :  namely,  that,  as  foon  as 
"  1  (hall  have  drank  the  poifon,  I  Jhall  not  remain  longer  with 
"  you,  but  depart  immediately  to  the  feats  of  the  bleffed.  Theft 
"  things,  with  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  comfort  you 
"  and  my f elf,  have  been  f aid  to  no  purpofe.     As  therefore  Crito. 

"  was 
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*€.iv&s  bounitb  the  judges  for  my  appearance*  fdydu  muft  now 
**  he  bound  to  Crito  for  toy  departure  ;  and  when  be  fees  my 
"  body  turnt  or  buried*  let  him  not  fay \  that  Socrates  fuffersany 
€s  thing,  or  is  any  way  concerned  :  for  know*  dear  Crito*  fuch 
4€  a  mijlake  Were  a  wrong  to  thy  foul.  1  tell  yon*  that  my  body 
"  Is  only  buried  \  and  let  that  be  dbne  as  you /hall  think  fit*  or 
«*  asjbalt  hi  rnojf  agreeable  fo  the  laws  and  c'uftoms  of  the  com- 
•*  try.  This  faid,  he  arofe  and  retired  to  an  inner  room  5 
tc  taking  Crito  w  th  him,  and  leaving  us,  who  like  orphans 
**  Were  to  be  deprived  of  fo  dear  a  father,  to  difcourfft  uport 
•*  our  own  ittifery.  After  his  bathing,  came  his  wife,  and 
u  the  other  women  of  his  family,  with  his  fons,  two  of  . 
"  them  children,  one  of  them  a  youth  :  and  when  he  had 
44  given  proper  directions  about  his  domeftit  affairs,  he  dif- 
c<  miffed  thein,  and  came  out  to  us.  It  was  now  near  fun- 
"  fet,  for  he  had  flayed  long  within,  when  coming  out  k 
u  fat  down,  and  did  not  fpeak  much  after.  Then  entered 
*'  an  officer,  and  approaching  him  faid,  Socrates,  I  am  per* 
e<  fuaded,  that  I  {hall  have  no  reafon  to-biame  you,  for  what 
**  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  blame  in  others :  who  have  been 
•*  angry  at  me,  and  loaded  me  with  curfes,  for  only  doing 
€t  what  the  magiftrate  cqrmmands,  when  I  have  prefented 
*c  the  poifon  to  them.  But  I  know  you  to  be  the  rtloft  genc- 
«  rous,  the  moft  mild,  the  beft  of  all  iften,  that  ever  en- 
•*  tered  this  place ;  and  am  certain,  that  if  you  entertain  any 
u  refentmfcnt  upon  this  occafion,  it  will  not  bfc  at  me,  but 
u  at  the  real  authors  of  your  misfortune.  You  know  the 
**  meffage  I  bring:  farewel :  and  endeavour  to  bear*  with 
*c  patience  what  muft  be  born.  And*  faid  Soctetes  to  the 
**  officer,  who  went  put  weeping,  Fare  thee  well:  I  will,  . 
cc  How  civil  is  this  man  !  I  have  found  him  the  fame  ail  the 
*c  time  of  my  imprifonment :  he  would  often  ififit  me*  fometimes 
*'  difcourfe  with  me*  always  ufed  me  kindly  ;  and  now  fee*  bono 
**  generoufly  he  weeps  for  me.  But  come*  Crito  ;  let  us  da  as  he 
**  bids  us :  if  the  poifon  be  ready*  let  it  be  brought  in;  if  net* 
ift  let  fomebody  prepare  it.  The  fun  is  yet  among  the  ffioun- . 
**  tains,  and  not  fet,  fays  Crito :  I  myfelf  have  feen  others 
•*  drink  it  later,  who  have  even  eat  and  drank  fredy  with 
**  their  friends,  after  the  fign  has  been  given  :  be  not  ift  hafic, 
•4  thejee  is  time  enough,    fVhy  yes*  fays  Socrates,  they  who  i* 
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"fo  think  they  gain  fomething  :  but  what  fiall  I  gain  by  drink- 

«  ing  it  late :  Nothing,  hut  to  he  laughed  at,  for  appearing 

"  too  dejirous  of  life  :  pray,  let  it  he  as  I  fay.     Then  Crit0 

«  fent  one  of  the  attendants,  who  immediately  returned, 

"  and  with  him  the  man,  who  was  to  adminifter  the  poifon, 

•«  bringing  a  cup  in  his  hand :  to  whom  Socrates  (aid,  prithee* 

u  **y  good  friend,  for  thou  art  verfed  in  thefe  things,  what  tnujt 

M  I dot  Nothing,  fold  the  man,  but  walk  about  as  ibon  as 

11  you  (hall  have  drank,  till  you  perceive  your  legs  to  fail ; 

u  and  then  fit  down.     Then  he  prefented  the  cup,  which 

"  Socrates  took  without  the  leaft  change  of  countenance,  or 

w  any  emotion  whatever,  but  looking  with  his  ufual  intrepi- 

c<  dity  upon  the  man.     He  then  demanded,  whether  he  might 

ufp'tU  any  of  it  in  libation  t  The  man    anfwered,  he  had 

"  only  prepared  juft  what  was  fufficient.     Yes,  fays  Socrates, 

w  /  may  pray  to  the  gods,  and  will,  that  my  paffage  hence  may 

u  be  happy,  which  I  do  befeech  them  to  grant :  and  that  inftant 

"  fwaltowed  the  draft  with  the  greateft  eafe.     Many  of  us, 

"  who  till  then  had  refrained  from  tears,  when  we  faw  him 

•*  pat  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  and  drink  off  the  poifon,  were 

*  *  not  able  to  refrain  longer,  but  gave  vent  to  our  grief: 
w  which  Socrates  obferving,  Friends,  faith  he,  what  mean 
"you?   I  fent  away  the  women  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that 

*  they  might  not  dj/iurb  us  with  this  ;  for  I  have  heard,  that 
H  we  Jhould  die  with  gratulathn  and  applaufe :  be  quiet  then, 
u  and  behave  yourfelves  like  men.  Thefe  words  made  us  with 
**  {hame  fupprefs  our  tears.  When  he  had  walked  awhile, 
u  and  perceived  his  legs  to  fail,  he  lay  down  on  his  back,  as 

*  the  executioner  directed :  who,  in  a  little  time  looking 
u  upon  his  feet,  and  pinching  them  pretty  hard,  afked  him, 
u  if  he  perceived  it  ?  Socrates  faid,  No.     Then  he  did  the 

*  fame  by  his  legs ;  and  {hewing  us,  %how  every  part  fuccef- 
tt  fively  grew  cold  and  ftiff,  obfcrved,  that  when  that  chill- 
**  nefs  reached  his  heart,  he  would  die.     Not  long  after, 

*  Socrates,  removing  the  garment  with  which  he  was  co- 
w  vered,  (aid,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Mfculapius  ;  pay  it,  neghcl  it 
cc  not.  It  (hall  be  done,  fays  Crito  :  would  you  have  any 
w  thing  elfe  ?  He  made  no  anfwer,  but  after  lying  a*  while, 
c*  ftretched  bknfelf  forth  :  when  the  executioner  uncovering 
4t  him  found  his  eyes  fixed,  which  were  clofed  by  Crito. 

"  This 
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.**  This,  fays  Plato,  was  the  end  of  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  and 
"  the  jufteft  of  men  ":  and  this  account  of  it  by  PJato,  Tully 
profefles,  that  he  could  neve*  read  without  tears. 

He  died,  according  to  Plato,  when  he  was  more  than 
feventy  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and 
much  foltmnity  by  his  friends,  among  whom  the  exceffive 
DrVirt.  grief  of  Plato  is  obfervcd  by  Plutarch  :  yet  as'  foon  as  they 
had  performed  that  laft  fervice,  fearing  the ,  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  they  ftole  out  of  the  city,  the  greater  part 
to  Megara,  to  Euclid,  who  received  them  kindly,  the 
reft  to  other  places.  Soon  after,  however,  the  "Athenians 
were  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  the  injuftice,  they  had  com- 
mitted againft  Socrates  ;  and  became  fo  exafperated,  that 
nothing  would  ferve  them,  but  the  authors  of  it  fhould  be 
put  to  death  :  as  Melttus  was,  while  Anytus  was  baniih- 
ed.  In  farther  tertimony  of  their,  penitence,  they  called 
home  his  friends  to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting  ;  they 
forbad  public  fpe&acles  of  games  and  wreftlings  for  a  time; 
they  cauied  his  ftatue,  made  in  brafs  by  Lyfippus,  to  be  fet 
up  in  the  Pompcium  ;  arid  a  plague  enfuing,  which  they 
imputed  to  this  unjuft  adt,  they  made  an  order,  that  no 
man  fhould  mention  Socrates  publickly  and  on  the  theatre, 
in  order  to  fprget  the  fooner  what  they  had  done. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  very  homely :  w,as  bald,  had  a 
dark  complexion,  a  flat  nofe,  eyes  flicking  out,  and  a  fevere 
down- cart  look.  In  fhort,  his  countenance  promifed  fo  ill, 
that  Zopyrus,  a  phyfiognomift,  pronounced  him  incident  to 
various  pafljons,  and  given  to  many  vices  :  which  when  Al- 
cibiades  and  others  that  were  prefent  laughed  at,  knowing 
him  to  be  free  from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates  jufti- 
fied  the  (kill  of  Zopyrus  by  owning,  that  "  he  was  by  na- 
*c  ture  prone  to  thofe  vices,  but  fupprefled  his  inclination  by 
ct  reafon."  The  defedts  of  his  per(bn  were  amply  compen- 
fated  by  the  virtues  and  accomplifhments  of  his  mind.  The 
oracle  at  Delphi  declared  him  the  wifeft  of  all  men,  for  pro- 
feffing  only  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing  :  Apollo,  as  Tully 
(ays,  conceiving  the  only  wifdom  of  mankind  to  confift,  in 
not  thinking  themfelves  to  know  thofe  things,  of  which 
they  are  ignorant.  He  was  a  man  of  all  virtues,  and  fo  re- 
markably frugal,  that  how  little  foever  he  had,  it  was  always 
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enough :  and  when  he  was  amtdft  a  great  variety  of  rich 
and  expenfive  obje&s,  he  would  often  fay  to  himfelf,  ".  how 
**  many  things  arc  there,  which  I  do  not  want !" 

He  had  twa  wives,  one  of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippe  : 
whom  Au] us  Gellius  defcribes  as  an  accurfed  froward  wo- 
man, chiding  and  fcolding  always,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Several  in  fiances  are  recorded  of  hej  impatience  and  his  long- 
fuffering.  One  day,  before fome  of  his  friends,  {befell  into 
the  ufual  extravagancies  of  her  paffion ;  when  he,  without 
anfwering  a  word,  went  abroad  with  them:  but  was  no 
fooner  out  of  the  door,  than  (he,  running  up  into  the  cham- 
ber, threw  water  down  upon  his  head  :  upon  which,  turning 
to  his  friends,  «  Did  not  I  tell  you,  fays,  he,  that  after  fo-  ^j  ^ 
"  much  thunder  we  mould  have  rain  "?   Another  time,  Ihe  '    . 

pulled  his  cloak  from  his  moulders  in  the  open  forum  :  and 
fome  of  his  friends  advifing  him  to  beat  her,  "  Yes,  fays  Ibid«*iii-37* 
a  he,  that  while  we  two  fight,  you  may  all  ftand  by,  and 
"cry,  well  done  Socrates,  to  him  Xantippe.'*  He  chofe 
this  wife,  we  are  told,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  they,  who 
would  be  excellent  in  horfemanfliip,  chufe  the  rougheft  and 
moft  fpirited  horfcs ;  fuppofing  that  if  they  are  able  to  ma- 
nage them,  they  may  be  able  to  manage  any.  He  has  pro- 
bably been  imitated  by  few,  and  imitation  in  this  cafe  would 
certainly  be  dangerous  :  for  every  man  is  not  a  Socrates  5  and 
for  one,  who  would  be  able  to  keep  his  feat,  and  learn  to  ride 
thefe  horfes,  a  thoufand  would  be  thrown  off,  and  have  their 
necks  broke. 

Socrates,  we  think,  was  far  happier  in  his  fcholars  and 
hearers,  than  with  all  his  philofophy  he  could  be  with  his- 
wives :  for  he  had  a  great  number  that  did  him  the  higheft 
konour,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Plato  and  Xenophon„ 
They  who  affirm  that  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  as  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  mean  only  in  refpeft  to  his  philofophy  : 
for  it  is  attefted  and  allowed,  that  he  aflirled  Euripides  in 
composing  tragedies,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  of 
poetry.  Dialogues  alfo  and  epiftles  are  afcribed  to  him.  His 
philofophical  'difputations  were  committed  to  writing  by  his 
fcholars  ;  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  chiefly,  Xenophon  fet  the 
example  to  the  reft,  in  doing  it  firft,  and  alfo  with  the  great- 
er punctuality ;  as  Plato  did  it  with  the  rooft  liberty,  who 
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intermixed  fo  much  of  his  own,  that  it  is  not  eafy,  if  pofli- 
bh$  to  diftngirifh  the  matter  from  the  fchoiar.  Hence  So- 
crates, hearing  him  recite  his  Lyfis,  cried  out,  "  How  many 
€t  things  doth  this  young  man  feign  of  me  "?  And  Xeno- 
photi,  denying  that  Socrates  ever  difputed  of  heaven,  or  of 
natural  caufefr,  or  the  Other  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
the  Greeks  call  j»e0q*%T«>  fcys,  that  " they,  wh^afcribe  foch 
"  diflertatk>ns  to  him,  lie  grofcly  :"  whereiia,  as  Aulus  Gel- 
Itus  informs  tie*,  he  aims  at  Plato,  who  rnaketh  Socrates  dif- 
oouiie  of  Aaftjral, philosophy,  mufic,  and  geometry. 

SOCRATES,  an  eockfiaftical  hiftorian  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  born  at  Confiantifiople  in  the  beginning  of  the 
empire  <tf  Theodofius.  He  ftudied  grammar  under  the  two 
ftunous  matters  HeHadius  and  Afnrnonius,  who  had  wifb- 
drawn  themfelves  froja  Alexandria  to  Constantinople;  and, 
after  he  had  finXhed  his  ftudies,  for  fomp  time  profefled  the 
Ja\v;,  and  pleaded  at  (he  bar,,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Scholafticue.  Then  he  undertook  to  write  ecclefiaftical 
hUtory  4  and,  beginning  from  the  year  309,  where  Epfehiu* 
eod$,  oontimied  it  down  to  440.  This  hiftory  is  written, 
as  Valefius  'his  editor  and  tranflator  obferves,  with  a  great 
d4al  of  judgment  and  exa&nefs.  His  cxadtnefs  may  be  prc- 
Jimed  'from  his  induftry  in  consulting  the  original  records, 
a&s  of  qouncij,  biihops  letters,  and  the  writings  of  his 
coteimpararies,  of  which  he  often  gives  us  extra&s.  He  is 
alfo  careful  in  fetting  down  exadtly  the  fucceflion  of  btfhops, 
stod  theiyefefls  in  which  every  thing  was  tranfaded  ;  and  de- 
ftrtb£s  theni  by  con&ik.  and  olympiads.  His  judgment  ap- 
pears Wi  his  reflections  and  obferuauons,  which  are  very  rea- 
finable  and  very  impartial.  Jn  the  aad  chapter  of  the  5th 
book*  we  may  fee  an  example  of  his  exa&  and  diligent  in» 
qqify,  as  *vdl  a?  of  his  judgment  and  mQderation.  He  there 
treats  of  the  dlfpute,  on  what  day  the  feaft  of  Eafter  (houU 
fee  jcelebratcd*  which  bad  caufed  k>  much  trouble  in  the 
churchy  and  remarks  very  wifely.,  that  there  was  no  juft 
seaffon't©  dilute  with-  (b  mud)  k«a*  about  a  thing  of 'fo  Kttfe 
eottfequence  ;  that  it  was  not  neceil&ry  herein  to  follow  the 
cuftom  of  the  Jews  ;  that  the  apoftlek  made  no  general  rules 
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the  church  by  ufe  only ;  that  they  left  jiq  Jaw  GQOcerwog 
the  rime  vyhen  Eafter  fliouW  be  qelebralefl,  and  tha^it  w*s 
related  only  for  the  &ke  of  the  hjflory,  how  Jefus  Qhrift 
iya3  crucified  at  the  feaft  <?f  unleavened  bread;  and  that  .the 
apqftles  did  not  trouble  [themselves  to  make  orders  about  ho- 
ly-flays, hut  >vere  only  fqJUcitous  to  teach  faith  and  virtue* 
4U  this  is  .wife  and  judicious,  and  favors  nothing  of  that 
zeal  without  knowledge,  which  is  fo  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  *he  church. 

This  writer  has  heeri  ^ccufed  of  being  a  Navatian,  and  it 
cannot  he  .denje^,  $#  he  fpeaks  very  well  of  that  fo£t  j  nc- 
vertbelefs,  as  Vaiefius  has  proved,  he  was  not  one  of  them, 
hut  adhered  to  the  church,  while  he  represents  them  as  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  The  ftile  of  Socrates  is  plain  and  eafy  j  and 
hath  nothing  in  it  of  oratory,  which  be  treats  with  contempt* 
His  hiftory  has  been  tranQated  into  Latin,  and  published 
Grae/ce  ft  Latine  by  Valefius,  together  with  Eufebius  and 
tl)e  other  ecclefialjical  hifto/ians ;  and  republiflbed,  with  ad-  gee  EUSE- 
di^iopa}  nqtes  by  Reading,  at  London  1729,  in  three  yo-  BIUS# 
fenes  folio, 

SO  LI  M  EN  E  (Francis)  an  illuftrious  Italian  pain-  . 
ter,  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Nocera  de 
Pagani  near  Naples  in  1657.  His  father  Angelo,  who  was 
a  good  painter,  and  .alfo  a  man  of  learning,  difcerned  an  un- 
qqrnn>pn  genius  in  his  fon  :  who  is  faid  %o  have  fperut  whole 
tyghjts  in  the  ftudies  of  poetry  and  phiJofophy.  He  deiigned 
ajfo  fo  judicioufly  in  Chiarp  Qbfcuro,  that  his  performances 
%pfi^ed  ajl  who  (saw  them.  Angelo  intended  him  for  the 
ljW,  ,and  did  not  alter  his  purpofe,  though  he  was  informed 
tf  hjs  other  rare  jtalents,  till  cardinal  Orfini  put  him  upon  it. 
TJW  caxdJAal,  afterwards  pope  Benedi&  XJH,  had  the 
gppdnofs,  at  a  vifit,  to  examine  the  youth  in  phiJofophy  : 
V$®k  fprigfetly  anfwers  pleafing  his  eminence  greatly,  An- 
j$}p  obferved,  that  his  fon  would  do  better,  if  he  did  not 
wage  fo  much  of  his  time  in  drawing.  The  prelate  defired 
to  fee  his  defigns,  and  was  fo  furprifed,  that  he  told  the  fa- 
$er,  ho,w  unjuft  he  would  be  both  to  his  fon  and  to  paint- 
ing, jf  he  attempted  to  check  that  force  of  genius,  which  v  , 
Wtf  fp  marufeftly  ppioted  out.     Qn  this,  Solimene  had  full 
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liberty  given  him  to  follow  his  inclination.     Two  years  paf- 
fed  on,  .while  he  ftudied  under  his  father  ;  when  the  defire 
of  perfecting  himfelf  determined  him,  in  1674,  to  vifit  Na- 
ples.    Here  he  put  himfelf  under  the  direction  of  Francifco 
Maria,  who  was  reckoned  an  excellent  defigner 5    but  re- 
ceived fuch  difcouragement  from  him,  that  he  left  him  in  a 
few  days.     He  guided  himfelf  by  the  works  of  Lanfranc  and 
Calabrafe,  in  ftudying  compofttion  and  chiaro  obfcuro :  thofe 
of  Pietro  Cortona  and  Luca  Jordano  were  his  ftandards  for 
Colouring:  and  he  confulted,  laftly,  Guido  and  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti  for  their  beautiful  manner  of  drapery.     By  an  accurate 
and  well  managed  ftudy  of  thcfe  matters,  Solimene  formed  to 
himfelf  a  fure  gout :  and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  paint- 
er.    Hearing  the  jefuits "  intended  to  have  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anne  painted,  in  the  church  Jefu  Nuovo,  he  fent  them  a 
iketch  by  an  architecture  painter  ;  not  daring  to  carry  it  him- 
felf, for  fear  a  prejudice*  againft  his  youth  might  exclude 
■  ?  him.     His  defign  was  neverthelefs  accepted  ;  and  while  he 
painted  this  chapel,  the  beft  painters  of  Naples  vifited  him, 
aftonifhed  to  find  themfelves  furpafled  by  a  mere  boy.    This 
was  his  firft  fhiningout ;  and  his  reputation  grew  (b  faft,  that 
great  works  were  offered  him  from  every  quarter.     His  fame 
Was  as  great  in  other  countries,  as  at  Naples  ;  infomuch  that 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  made  him  very  advantageous 
<  propofals  to  engage  him  in  their  fervice,  which  however  he 

declined.  Philip  V,  arriving  at  Naples,  commanded  him  to 
paint  his  portrait :  this  monarch  diftinguifhed  him  highly  by 
his  favour,  and  even  caufed  him  to  (It  in  his  prefence.  The 
emperor  Charles  VI  knighted  him,  on  account  of  a  pidure 
he  fent  him.  In  1701,  he  came  and  ftaid  at  Rome  during 
the  holy  year  :  the  pope  and  cardinals  took  great  notice  of 
him.  This  painter  is  alfo  known  by  his  fonnets,  which 
have  been  printed  feveral  times  in  collections  of  poetry:  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  at  eighty  years  of  age,  his  memory  (ap- 
plied him  with  the  mod  beautifal  paiTages  of  the  poets,  in  the 
application  of  which  he  was  very  happy.  Thefe  qualifica- 
tions engaged  the  beft  company  of "  Naples  to  frequent  his 
houfe ;  for  he  always  lived  in  a  diftinguifhed  manner.  His 
cuftom  of  drefling  himfelf  like  an  abbe  gave  him  the  name 
of  Abbe  Solimene.  ,  He  died  jn  the  year  1747,  vfhcn  he  was 
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near  ninety  years  of  age.     He  painted  all  after  nature  ;  being 
fearful,  as  he  faid,  that  too  fervife  an  attachment  to  the  an- 
tique fhould  damp  the  fire  of  his  imagination.     He  was  a 
man  of  a  fine  temper,  who  neither  criticifed  the  works  of    „ 
others  out  of  envy,  nor  was  blind  to  his  own  defedts.     He 
told  the  Italian  author  of  his  life,  that  he  had  advanced  many, 
falfities  in  extolling  the  chara&er  of  his  works  :  which,  it  is 
true,  had  got  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  yet  were  very , 
far  fhort  of  perfeflion.     The  great  duke  of  Tufcany  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  Solimene's  modefty  to  fend  him  his 
pi&ure,  which  he  wanted  to  place  in  his  gallery  among  other 
painters. 

SO  LIS  (Antonio  de)  an  ingenious  Spaniih  writer, 
was  of  an  ancient  and  illuflrious  family,  and  born  at  Pla- 
cenza  in  Old  Caftile,  in  1610.  He  was  fent  to  Salamanca  to  *icoIa* 
ftudy  the  law ;  but,  like  the  greater  part  of  thofe,  who  have  Bibl.  Hif- 
before  tafted  the  fweets  of  the  belles  lettres,  did  not  purfue  it  pana" 
long.  He  had  a  natural  turn  for  poetry,  and  cultivated  it 
with  a  fuccefs,  which  did  him  great  honour.  He  was  but 
feventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  wrote  an  ingenious  comedy, 
called  Amor  y  Obligacion  ;  and  he  afterwards  compofed 
many  others,  which  were  received  with  th&higheft  applaufe. 
Nicolas  Antonio  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  beft  comic  poet, 
Spain  has  ever  feen.  At  fix  and  twenty  he  applied  himfelf 
to  ethics  ancT politics.  His  great  merit  procured  him  a  patron 
in  the  count  d'Oropefa,  Viceroy  then  of  Navarre,  and  after- 
wards of  tho  kingdom  of  Valence,  who  took  him  for  his  fe- 
cretary.  In  1642,  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  to  be  reprefented  at  Pampeluna,  upon  the  birth  of 
the  count's  fon.  Then  Philip  IV  of  Spain  made  him  one  of 
his  fecretaries ;  and  after  his  death  the  queen  regent  made 
hhn  firft  hiftoriographer  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  place  of 
great  profit  as  well  as  honour.  His  "  Hiftory  of  the  con- 
'*  queft  of  Mexico  "  (hews,  that  (he  could  hot  have  named 
a  fitter  perfon  ;  for  it  is.  written  very  well,  and  in  a  moft  in- 
terefting  manner.  Intent  upon  raifing  the  glory  of  Ferdi- 
nand Cortez  his  hero,  he  has  imputed  to  him  many  ftrokes 
of  policy,  many  reflections,  and  many  a&ions,  of  which  he 
was  not  capable j  and  he  has  clofed  his  account  with  the 
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cortqaeft  6f  Mcxicd,  t!hat  he  tnight  not  tarnifh  it  with  the 
crucifies  afterwards  committed  :  neverthelefs,  the  hiftory  is 
reckoned  upon  the  whole  very  good,  ancf  has  been  tranflated 
into  feveral  languages.  He  fs  perhaps*  better  known  for  this 
hiftory,  at  leaft  alWoad,  than  for  his  poetry,  and  dramatic  wri- 
tings', although  he  was  excellent  in  that  way. 

He  had  always  lived  in  the  World,  and  enjoyed  himfelf  like 
orlier  people  ;  but  at  lettgth  the  religious  parfion  feized,  and 
entirely  fubdued  him.  He  was  now  refblved  to  dedicate  him- 
felf to  the  fervice  of  God,  by  embracing  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate;  arid  decoraingly  was  ordained  a  prieft  at  fifty-feven 
years  of  age.  He  renounced  now  all  prophane  compofitions, 
and  wrote  nothing  afterwards  but  fome  dramatic  pieces  upon 
fubjeSs  of  devotion,  which  are  reprefented  in  Spain  on  cer- 
tain feftivals.  He  died  the  19th  of  April  1686.  His  come- 
dies were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1681,  4to.  his  facred  and  pro- 
fane pdems  at  the  fame  plate  in  17 16,  4to.  his  Hiflory  of 
Mexico  ofterii  but  particularly  at  ftruffels  in  1704,  folio,  with 
his  life  prefixed  by  D.  Juan  de  Goyeneche. 

SOMERS  (John,  Lord)  chancellor  of  England,  was 
the  fon  of  ah  attorney  at  Worcefter,  where  he  was  born  in 
165I.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in  Staffbrdfliire ; 
and  thence  admitted  a  gentleman -commoner  of.  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  entered  himfelf  of  the  lVtid- 
dle  Temple,  Vondon,  where  he  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  the 
laW  With  great  vigour;  intermixing  all  the  while  with  it  that 
of  polite  literature,  of  which,  as  appears  from  fome  fmall  pub- 
lications, he  was  a  great  matter.  He  foon  diflinguifhed  him- 
felf to  great  advantage  at  the  bar  ;  and,  in  168 1,  had  a  con- 
fiderable  Ihare  in  apiece,  intitled,  "  A  juft  and  modeft  vin- 
<c  dication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  laft  parliaments,"  in 
anTwer  to  king  Charles  the  Second's  "  Declaration  to  all  bis 
loving  fu(?je£fe  touching  the  caufes  and  reafons,  that  moved 
him  to  diflblve  the  two  laft  parliaments."  Bifh^p  Burnet 
fays,  that  this  piece  is  "  writ  with  great  fpirit  and  true  judg- 
"  ment;"  that  it  "  was  at  firft  penned  by  Sidney,  but  a  new 
<c  draught  was  made  by  Somers,"  who,  as  he  afterwards  ob- 
ferves,  "  writ  the  beft  papers  that  came  out  at  that  time," 
though  the  titles  of  them  are  not  now  known.     In  June  1 683, 
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he  was  one  of  the  council  for  Thomas  Pillringtofi,  Samuel 
Shute,  and  Henry  Cornifh,  Efqrs.  Ford  Lord  Gray,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Player,  and  others,  who  were  then  tried  for  a  riot  in  the 
city,  at  the  chufing  of  the  (heriffs  in  the  year  1682  :  and  in 
1688,  he  was  of  council  for  the  feven  bifhops  at  their  tryal. 
In  the  Convention,  which  met  by  the  prince  of  Orange's 
fummons  in  January  1688-9,  he  reprefented,his  native  city  of 
Worcefter ;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe  of 
commons,  at  a  conference  with  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  the  ' 

word  Abdicated.     Soon  after  the  acceffion    of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  follicitor-general,  and  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  ;  and  in  the  debate  upon  the 
bill  for  recognizing  their  majefties  and  the  ad  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  fpoke  with  much  zeal  and  fuck  an  afcendant  authority, 
that  ft  pafled  without  any  more  oppofition.     In  April  1692, 
he  was  made  attorney  general  5  and  in  March  following,  ad- 
vanced to  the  poft  of  lord  keeper*     In  1697,  he  was  created 
lord  Somers,  baron  of  Evcfliam,  and  made  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land ;   and  for  the  fupport  of  tbofe  honors  and  dignities,  his 
majefty  made  him  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Reygate  and  How- 
legh  in  Surry,  and  another  grant  of  2100I.  per  annum  out  of 
the  fee -farm  rents.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,  he 
tvas  removed  from  his  poft  of  lord  high  chancellor ;  and  the 
year  following  was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nors  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  acquitted  upon  trial  by 
the  houfe  of  lords.     He  then  retired  to  a  ftudious  courfe  of 
life  i  and  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,  of  which 
-he  had  been  long  a  member.     Neverthelefs,  though  removed 
from  the  adminittration,  his  labors  were  ftill  dedicated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  government  and  of  his  country.     In  1 706  there- 
fore, he  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  lords  to  correft  fome 
-proceedings  in  the  common  law  and  in  chancery,  that  were 
both  dilatory  and  chargeable  ;  and  by  thus  endeavouring  to  a* 
mend  the  vocation  which  he  had  adorned,  fiiewed  himfelf 
greatly  fuperior  to  little  prejudices.    The  anion  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  alio  projected  by  htm  the  fame  year. 
In  1708,  he  was  made  lord  prefident  of  the  council;  from 
whidh  poft  tie  was  removed  in  1710,  upon  the  change  of  the 
Wiinifcry.     In  the  latter  end  *>f  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  grew 
wry  infirm  in  hts  heakh  :  which  indifpofition  is  fuppofed  to 
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be  the  reafon,  that  he  had  no  other  poft  than  a  feat  at  the 
council  table,  after  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  He  died  of  an 
apople&ic  fit,  the  26th  of  April  17 16;  after  having  for  fome 
time  furvived  the  powers  of  his  understanding.  His  lord&ip 
.  was  never  married. 

Endlefs  are  the  encomiums,  which  have  been  bellowed 
upon  this  noble  and  illuftrious  perfon.     Bifhop  Burnet  tells 
Hift.v,  II.    us,  that  "  he  was  very  learned  in  his  own  profeffion,  with  a 
** I07#  *'  ?rc^  ^eal  more  learning  in  other  profefiions ;   in  divinity, 

"  philofophy,  and  hiftory      He  had  a  great  capacity  for  bu- 
<c  finefs,  with  an  extraordinary  temper;  for  he  was  fair  and 
"  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  confidering  his  poft  :  fo  that  he 
"  had  all  the  patience  and  foftnefs,  as  well  as  the  juftice  and 
<c  equity,  becoming  a  great  magiftrate."     An  honourable 
of  Jlo^r      "  writer  of  our  own  times  calls  him  c<  one  of  thofe  divine 
and  Noble      «  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned, 
vol.  iil'id  "while  all  the  reft  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.    All 
edit.  "  the  traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  hiftorians  of  the  Jaft 

<*  age,  and  its  beft  authors  reprefent  him,  as  the  moft  incor- 
44  rupt  lawyer,  and  the  honefteft  ftatefman,  as  a  mafter-ora- 
"  tor,  a  genius  of  the  fineft  tafteft  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  no- 
,  "  bleft  and  moft  extenfive  views  ;  as  a  man  who  difpenfed 
"  bleflings  by  his  life ;  and  planned  them  for  pofterity."  He 
was  a  very  great  patron  of  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Mr.  Addifon,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at 
large  in  one  of  his  freeholders  :  in  that  of  May  the  4th  17 16, 
where  he  has  chofen  his  lordfhips  motto  for  that  of  his  paper, 
Prodejfe  quam  confficu  It  was  lord  Somers,  who  firft  redeem* 
,    *  ed  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  from  that  obfeuricy,  in  which  party- 

prejudice  and  hatred  had  fuffered  it  long  to  lie  negle&ed,  and 
pointed  out  the  merits  of  that  noble  poem. 

JJut  he  was  not  only  the  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men  :  he  was  alfo  himfelf  an  author,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on-the  fubjeft  of  politics :  he 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alcibiades,  as  it 
ftands  among  Plutarch's  Lives,  tranflated  by  feveral  hands  : 
he  tranflated  like  wife  into  Englifh  the  Epiftle  of  Dido  to 
jEneas,  printed  in  the  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  by  various 
hands.  "  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Mufe"  has  been  laid  to 
him :  but  they  feem  to  have  reafon  on  their  fide,  who  fup- 
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pofe,  that  the  grofe  ribaldry  of  that  poemcbuld  not  flow  from 
fo  humane  and  poliflied  a  nature  as  that  of  lord  Somers.  He 
was  thought  too,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  foundation, 
to  write  "  The  Preface  to  Dr.  Tindal's  Rights  of  the 
"  Chriftian-Church."  There  are  feme  letters  and  fpeeches 
of  his  in  print. 

SOMMONA-CODOM,  or,  as  fome  write  it, 
Sommonokhodom,  the  God  of  the  Siamefe.  Their  Tala- 
poins  or  priefts  fuppofe,  that  this  Sommonokhodom  was  born 
a  God,  after  many  tranfmigrations  of  his  foul ;  that  from  the 
time  of  this  his  divine  birth,  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  myfteries  and  fecrets  both  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  that 
he  retained  an  intire  remembrance  of  whatfoever  he  had  done 
in  the  feveral  lives  he  had  led  ;  and  chat,  after  he  had  taught 
the  people  the  great  concerns  of  their  happinefs,  he  commit- 
ted his  doctrines  to  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  la 
this  book  he  relates  of  himfelf,  that,  being  defirous  to  mani- 
feft  his  divinity  to  men  by  fome  extraordinary  miracles,  he 
found  himfelf  carried  up  into  the  air,  in  a  throne  all  (hiring 
with  gold  and  precious  ft  ones  ;  and  that  the  angels  came  down 
from  heaven  to  tender  him  their  adorations  :  but  that  his  bro- 
ther Thevathat  and  his  followers,  envying  this  his  glory,  con- 
fpired  his  deftru&ion.  It  is  farther  written  in  this  book,  that 
from  the  time  that  Sommonokhodom  endeavoured  to  become 
a  god  by  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  he  had  entered  the  ftage  of  ' 
this, world  indifferent  bodies  five  hundred  and  fifty  times  5  and 
that  at  every  new  birth  he  had  always  been  the  firft,  and  as 
it  were  the  prince  of  thofe  animals,  under  whofe  figure  he 
was  born  ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  monkey,  he  delivered  a"  ' 
certain  city  from  an  horrid  monfter,  which  had  almoft  ren- 
dered it  defolate ;  and  that  he  had  been  a  mod  powerful  king 
and  that  feven  days  before  he  had  obtained  the  dominion  of 
the  univerfe,  he  retired  after  the  example  of  a  certain  ancho  - 
rite  into  si  fecret  folitude,  and  became  dead  unto  the  world 
and  his  own  paffions  $  and  that  as  foon  as  he  was  become  a 
god,  he  travelled  over  the  whole  world,  teaching  mankind  to 
know  good  and  evil,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  he  himfelf  wrote  down  to  leave  to  pofterity. 

After 
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Afttt  he  had  lived  eighty  two  years,  and  foretold  his  death  to 
his  difciples,  he  was  fefeed  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  choltc,  of 
which  he  died ;  aftd  his  foul  mounted,  as  they  fay,  to  the 
eighth  heaven,  where  it  enjoys  an  eternal  reft  and  happinefe, 
and  {hall  never  be  born  again  into  this  worM.  His  body  was 
burnt,  and  his  bones  are  ftill  kept,  fome  of  them  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Pegu,  and  fome  in  that  of  Siam.  They  afcribe  a  mi- 
raculous power  to  thefe  bones,  and  aflert  Ihet  they  &ine  with 
a  ntoft  divide  brightnefe.  They  fay,  he  left  the  mark  of  oflc 
of  his  feet>  imprefTed  in  three  different  places ;  in  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  that  6f  Pegu,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  :  to  which 
place*  the  people  flock  in  pilgrimage,  and  honor  the  faid  foot* 
fteps  With  aft  extraordinary  devotion.  This  is  the  God,  which 
is  worfliipped  at  Siam. 

As  to  Thevathat,  he  was  always  born  again  With  his  bro- 
ther SomsKmokbodom,  in  the  fame  kind  of  animals  with  him; 
but  was  always  inferior  to  mm  in  dignity.  Yet  Tbevafhit 
afpired  to  be  a  god  ;  and  unable  to  bear  a  fuperior,  would  ne- 
ver fubmit  to,  butconfpired  againft  his  brother ;  and  Compaffed 
his  purpofe  in  fome  meafure,  for  he  killed  them  when  they 
were  both  monkeys.  The  Siamefe  fcriptures,  which  relate 
this  and  more  of  the  Tame  fort,  tell  us  what  kind  of  punifl)- 
ment  Thevathat  was  made  to  fuffer.  He  was  nailed  on  a 
crofs  with  large  nails,  which,  being  driven  through  his  hands 
and  feet,  taufed  him  the  moft  terrible  pain  ;  had  a  crown  of 
thorn!  on  his  head  $  had  his  body  covered  over  with  wounds ; 
and,  to  complete  his  mifery,  an.  eternal  fire  burning  under 
him  without  confuming  him. 

Such  accounts  are  brought  us  from  Siam  by  father  Ta~ 
.  chard  the  Jefttit  and  others.     It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  but 

Voyage  de     that  the  Siamefe  and  the  Chriftian  religions  have  had  fome 
Siam*  communication  with  each  other ;  fince  many  particulars  indi- 

cate h,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  punishment  of  Thevathat. 

S  O  M  N  E  R  (William)  an  eminent  Engltfh  antiquity, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  the  30th  of  March  1606,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  his  wife  and  fon  $  but,  according  to  the 
regifter  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  much  earlier,  for  it 
reprefents  him  to  have  been  bapttfed  thfe  5th  of  Nowwnte 

1598. 
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1598.     It  was  a  proper  birth-place  for  ah  antiquary,  being  £?*"?  **^ 
one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities  in  England  ;    ancf  .Mr.  Somneif  wt^,ptiftxti 
was  Co  Well  pleated  with  it,  that,  like  the  good  old  citizen  of  J°  kis 
Verona,  within  the  walls  or  in  the  fight  of  them  he  grew  up,   «  Qf  Romaa 
lived,  and  died.     He  was  of  a  reputable  family  >  and  his  father   "  Ports  *n* 
was  regiftary  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  under  Sir  Nathaniel  ft  K«it,  a. 
Brent  commifTary.     At  a  proper  age,  he  was  committed  to  2rmmt°£r 
the  free-fchool  of  that  city,  where  he  feems  to  have  acquired   sVo.' 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  at  leaft.     From 
thence  he  was, removed,  and  placed  as  clerk  to  his  father  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  courts  of  that  diocefe  ;   and  was  afterwards  pre-       | 
ferred  to  a  creditable  office  in  thofe  courts  by  archbimop  Laud. 
His  natural  bent  in  the  mean  time  lay  to  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  and  he  took  all  opportunities  of  indulging  it.      tie  Was 
led  early,  in  his  walks  through  the  fuburbs  and  fields  of  that 
city,Jto  furvey  the  Britifh  bricks,  the  Roman  ways,  the  Da- 
riitn  Kills  and  works,  the  Saxon  monafteries,  and  the  Norman 
churches,     This  was  his  amufement  abroad  5  at  home  he  de- 
lighted in  old  manufcripts,  leiger-books,  rolls  and  records  :  all 
which  made  him  fo  quickly  known,  that  upon  queftions  con- 
cerhihg  defcent  bf  families,  tenure  of  eftates,  dedication  of 
churches,  right  of  tythes,  and  all  the  hiftory  of  ufe  and  cufton^ 
he  was  confulted  as  a  Druid  or  a  Bard. 

In  1640,  he  published,  "  The  antiquities  of  Canterbury," 
iri  4to.  an  accurate  performance,  and  very  feafonably  execu- 
ted, as  it  preferved  from  oblivion  many  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, which  were  foon  after  buried  by  civil  difcord  *in  ruin^     , 
This  work  obtained  a  high  character ;  and  Dr.  Merric  Ca- 
faubon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  encourager  of 
our  author  in  his  ftudies,  reprefents  it  as  u  exceedingly  ufeful,  £*****• de 
"  not  only  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  the  ftate  of  that  once   onica,  p. 
"flourifhing  city,  but  to  all  that  are  curious  in  the   ancient   J+u 
"Englifh  Hiftory.*'      Thus  far  Mr.  Somncr  had  fearched 
only  into  the  Latin  writers,  and  fuch  national  records,  as  had 
been  penned  fince  the  Norman  conqueft :  but  his  third  after 
antiquities  urged  him  to  proceed,  and  to  attain  the  Britifh  ancf 
Saxon  tongues.     To  acquire  the  Britilh,  there  Were  rules  of 
grammar,  explication  of  worSs?  and  other  fufEcient  memoirs, 
l>eWes  the  living  dialed,  to  guide  a  man  of  industry  and  refo- 
lution  3  but  the  Saxon  was  extinft,  and  the  monuments  of  it  fo 
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few  and  fo  latent,  that  it  required  infinite  courage  as  well  as 
<,1L!n^«  patience.  Encouraged  however  by  his  friend  Dr.  Cafaubon, 
and  being  withal  of  an  aftive  fpirit,  he  did  not  defpair  5  but 
fal|ing  to  work,  he  fucceeded  fo  wonderfully,  as  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  moft  knowing  in  that  way :  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  ranked  by  the  beft  judges  among  the  few  com 
GramTsax!  plete  critics  in  the  Saxon  language.  His  fltill  in  this  obliged 
Praefac  jjjm  j0  enquire  into  moft  of  the  ancient  European  languages; 
and  made  him  run  through  the  old  Gallic,  Iri(h,  Scotch  and 
Danifh  diale&s,  efpecially  the  Gothic,  Sclavonian,  and  Ger- 
man. Of  his  perfection  in  the  latter,  he  gave  the  world  a 
public  fpecimen  on  this  occafion,  while  his  friend  Dr.  Ca- 
faubon was  employed  in  an  eflay  on  the  Saxon  tongue,  he 
happened  upon  aa  epiftle  of  Lipfius  to  Schottius,  which  con- 
tained a  large  catalogue  of  old  German  words,  in  ufe  with 
that  nation  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  before.  Cafaubon 
thought  many  of  them  bad  a  great  affinity  to  the  Saxon  ,-*and 
therefore,  being  then  in  London,  fent  down  the  catalogue  to 
Mr.  Somner  at  Canterbury  :  who  in  a  few  days  returned  his 
animadverfions  upon  them,  and  (hewed  the  relation  of  the 
German  with  the  Saxon  tongue.  They  were  publifhed  as  an 
appendix  to  Dr.  Cafaubon;s  eflay  in  1650,  8vo ;  at  which 
Dc  Ling.  rime  the  fame  Cafaubon  informs  us,  ««  that  Mr.  Somner 
Sax.  p.  141,  «c  would  have  printed  all  his  ufeful  labours,  and  have  wrote 
"  much  more,  if  that  fatal  cataftrophe  had  not  interpofed, 
c<  which  brought  rio  lefs  defolation  upon  letters,  than  upon 
«  the  land." 

Mr.  Somner's  reputation  was  now  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that 
no  monuments  of  antiquity  could  be  further  published,  with- 
out his  advice  and  helping  hand.  In  1652,  when  a  collec- 
tion of  hiftorians  came  forth  under  this  title,  Hiftoriae  An- 
glicanae  Scriptores  X.  ex  vet.  MSS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem 
editi,  the  Appendix  or  Gloflarium  was  the  labour  of  Mr. 
Somner :  whom  Sir  Roger  Twifden,  who  with  the  affiftance 
of  archbifhop  Ufher  and  Mr.  Selden  publifhed  thefe  hiflori- 
ans, reprefents  in  the  preface  as  "  a  man  of  primitive  probity 
c(  and  candor,  a  moft  fagacious  fearcher  into  the  antiquities 
M  of  his  country,  and  moft  expert  in  the  Saxon  tongue." 
Dr.  Hickes  afterwards  calls  this  gloflary  of  Mr.  Somner  "  in- 
"  comparable,  a  truly  golden  work ;  without  which  the  ten 

"hifto- 
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«*  Kiftorians  had  been  imperfect  and  little  ufeful."  Mr.  Som-  P«f.  *& 
ner's  friends  had  fti  1  more  work  for  him :  they  obferved  it  J^"** 
irnpof&ble  to  cultivate  juiy  language,  or  recommend  it  to 
learners,  without  the  help  of  a  di&ionary ;  and  this  was  yet 
wanting   to  the  Saxon.     On  him  therefore   they  laid  the 
mighty   tafk  of  compiling  one :  but  as  this  work  required 
much  time  and  great  expence,  fo  they  were  to  contrive  fome 
competent  reward  and  fupport,  as  well  as  barely  to  afford 
him  their  countenance  and  afliftance.     Now  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  ledure  for  "  promoting 
"  the  Saxon  tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publickly,  or  by 
"  the  edition  of  Saxon  manufcripts,  and  other  books  "  :*  and 
this  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657,   archbifliop  Ulher  recom- 
mended  Mr.  Somner  to  the  patron  Roger  Spelman,  efq; 
grand fon  of  the  founder,  that  "  he  would  confer  on  him  . 
"  the  pecuniary  ftipend,  to  enable  hirh  to  profecute  a  Saxon 
"  dictionary,  which  would  more  improve  that  tongue,  than 
"  bare  academic  ledures."     Accordingly,   Mr..  Somner  had  Somneri 
the  falary,  and  now  purfued  the  work,  in  which  he  had  al-   Edpl5:^>ed# 
ready  made- confiderable  progrefs  :  for  it  was  publifhed  at'  Saxon/ 
Oxford  in  April  1659,  with  an  inicription  to  all  ftudents  in 
the  SaXon  tongue,  a  dedication  to  his  patron  Roger  Spel- 
man, efq;  and- a  preface. 

Juft  before  the  restoration,  he  was  imprifoned  in  the  caftle 
of  Deal,  for  endeavouring  to  procure  hands  to  petition  for  a    * 
free  parliament.     In  the  year  1660,  he  was  made  matter  of 
St.  John's  hofpital,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  auditor  of  Chrift  church  in  that  city.  The' 
fame  year  he  publiihed  in  4to,  "  A  treatife  of  gavel  kind, 
u  both  name  and  tjiing,  (hewing  the  true  etymology  and  de- 
tt  rivation  of  the  one,  the  nature,  antiquity,  and  original  of 
"  the  other ;  with  fundry  emergent  obfervations,  both  plea- 
**  fant  and  profitable  to  be  known  of  Kentifhmen  and  others, 
u  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ftudious  either  of  the  ancient  cuf-' 
u  torn,  or  the  common  law  of  this  kingdom."     In  this  work 
Mr.  Somner  {hewed  himfelf  an  abfolute  civilian,  and  a  com- 
plete common-lawyer,  as  well  as   a  profound  antiquarian. 
This  was  his  laft  publication  :   he  left  behind  him  many  ob- 
fervations in  manufcript,  and  forne  treatifes,  one  of  which, 
<f  of  the  Roman  ports  and  forts  in  Kent,"  was  publifhed  at 

Oxford 


i 
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-'.  Qrfpd  i$9J,  W  $v*>>  by  James  Brpme,  M.  A.  Re&or  of 
Chextfou,  aad  chaplain  19  the  Cirujue-Eqt*s  $  and  Julii  C^- 
jforis  P<tftu?  Jfc9M4$  iUuftratus  a  Soquiero>  J}u  Frtfpe,  4^  Gib- 
fbA,  was  .printed  at  the  ffUne  plape  1.694.,  ia  Svp-  To  the 
former  is  prefixed  his  life  ty  White  I£enn$t,  afterwards  bi- 
$hop  of  Peterborough.  T<hefe  works  wqre  pajts  $f  99  in- 
tended ^iftory  qf  the  antio/jities  pf  Kent. 

He  died  the  30th  of  March  1-669,  after  having  -bpen  twice 
married.  Pr.  JCenpet  tells  u&  thaj  "  he  was  fcpjuteous, 
«<  ytitfrout  defign  ;  wife,  without  a  trjpfc  ;  ,faithful,  without 
*>  a  reward  •,  humble  and  companionate  y  moderate  and  e- 
"  ^ual ;  nevepr  fre|te^  by  his  a#i$jons,  ,*yor  dated  by  the  fc. 
"  vours  pf  heaven  a.nd  gpod  men."  if\s  many  jyell  fele<2ed 
boojes,  and  choice  jpanufcripts,  yrere  pursbflfed  .by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury  for  the  library  pf  that  church, 
yhere  they  now  remain.  A  catalogue  of  his  manuscripts  is 
tybjoined  to  the  life  a^c,m<?(tf  jpqed.  Ife  wss  a  jman  and- 
quU  jaoribus,  of  great  integrity  ar*d  fiiflfctictfy  qf  manners. 
He  adhered .  to  Jqng  Charles  J,  m  &P  time  pf  ,bis  jtf  rubles  ; 
a#d  w,hen  he  fcw  him  bought  to  tp  the  blpcje,  his  geftl  could 
ijp  longer  contain  itfelf,  hup  br<*ke  .put  ip$o  a  paflippate  el^f 
untitled,  "  TThe  jnfecurky  of  princies,  cpnfujered  irj  ap.occa- 
46  fional  meditation  upon  the  king's  laj$  fulferings  and  death," 
164&  4t0-  Alld.foon  aftef  he  patti&ed  app&er  afe&ionate 
*  ft^lD)  tP  which  is  prefixed  the  ppurtrflicture  Qf  Qharks  I  be- 
fore his  mot  fart***,  and  i&js  jtfje,  <c  The;frQ*tfjfpiese  of 
«  the  Jdpg's  book  opened,  with  a.pqem  annexed,  Tkf  tflft- 
**  ttirity  ofPri^af  tstc."  4fp. 

Among  his  frier^s  and  cowefpoptenfs  we$e , tjie  ^r^hbjftpp? 
Laud  and  Ufber,  Sir  Robert  Cpt$pn,  £ir  William,  pugdaje, 
$*r  Simond  D'ewes,  the  antjquajy  Mr*  W;u\iapi  £ntfo#,  $ir 
John  Marfham,  Elias  AQunoje,  <e%  apd  mam/  ot^rs  ,of  fa 
fame  ftamp  and  chara<5ler.  A  print  pf  fylr.  Somp^r  jb  glared 
over  againft  the  title-page  of  his  treatifc,  u  Qf  t^e  ,Ro/W^ 
«'  ports  and  forts  in  Kent." 

SOPHOCLES,  an  ancient  Greek  traj^djau*  >vqs 
Fabric.  KM.  ^orn  at  Athens  the  fecond  year  of  the  7  lit  qly mpiad,  $h?t  i% 
Gwec.  near  500  years  before  Cbrift  :  <b  that  he  was  tbirty-p#e  j^ars 

Vo1*  f#         younger  than  iEfchylus,  and  fifteen  plder  thw  ^BfipM^ 

His' 
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His  father  Sophilus,  of  whofe  condition  nothing  certtfn  can, 
be  cojle&ed,  educated  him  in  all  the  politer  accompliflhrnents ; 
he  learned  mufic  and  dancing  of  Laniprus,  as  Aiften«u$  fays, 
and  had  iEfcbylu*  for  his  maftej  in  poetry.  He  was  about 
fixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  Xerxes'*  famous  expedi- 
tion into  Greece  :  and  being  at  Salamis,  where  the  Grecian* 
were  employed  in  fixing  the  monuments  of  the  victory,  after 
the  flight  of  that  prince,  and  the  entire  rout  pf  ?U  his  gene- 
rals, he  is  reported  to  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  choir 
of  noble  boys  (for  he  was  very  handfome)  all  naked  and 
waflicd  over  with  oil  and  eflence ;  and,  while  they  fung  a 
pawn,  to  have  guided  the  meafures  with  his  harp.  Athenwisf 

He  was  five  and  twenty  jears  of  age,  when  he  qooqueued 
his  mafter  -SLfchylus  in  tragedy,  Cimon,  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral, having  found  Thcfeus's  hopes,  and  bringing  the  noble 
reliques  with  folemn  pomp  into  the  city*  a  contention  of  tra- 
gedians was  appointed  j  as  was  ufual  on  extraordinary  exjea- 
fions.  JEfchylus  and  Sophocles  were  the  two  great  rivals  $ 
and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  although' it  was  the 
firft  play  he  ever  presented  in  public.  The  efteeni  and  won* 
der,  that  all  Greece  expreffed  at  his  wifdom,  made  him  con- 
ceived to  be  the  peculiar  favourite,  or  rather  intimate  friend 
of  the  gods.  Thus  they  tell  us,  that  jEfculapius  did  ham  the 
honour  to  vifit  him  at  his  houfe ;  and  from  a  ftory  of  Tully,  Plut.  ia 
in  his  firft  book  of  divination,  it  fibould  feem  that  Herculea  Numa* 
had  nolefs  refpe&  for  him.  The  great  impoftor  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  in  his  oration  before  Domitian,  tells  the  empe- 
ror, that  Sophocles  the  Athenian  was  able  to  check  and  re- 
strain the  furious  winds,  when  they  were  vifiting  his  country 
at  an  unfeafonable  time.  PWMNt. 

#     .  .  #  in  vrt. 

This  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  worth  opened  him  a  free  Apoiion.' 
paffagc  to  the  higheft  officer  in  the  itate.  We  find  him  in 
Stcabo,  .going  in  joint  commiflion  with  the  famous  Pericles, 
to  reduce  the  rebellious  Samians  :  and  it  was  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  this  honour,  that  he  received  the  fevere  repri- 
mand from  his  collegue,  which  is  recorded  by  Cicero.  They 
were  {landing  and  conferring  about  their  common  affairs, 
when  there  happened  to  run  by  a  very  beautiful  boy.  So-  . 
phocles  could  not  but  take  notice  of  his  perfon,  and  began 
to  exprefs  his  admiration  to  Pericles  :  to  which  the  grave  ge- 
neral ' 
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neral  made  this  memorable  reply.  "  A'pretor,  Sophocles, 
•*  fliould  be  continent  with  his  eyes,  as  well  as  with  his 
TulLde  "  hands."  But  whatever  inclinations  the  poet  might,  then 
Offic  l.  r.  have,  as  indeed  his  chaftity  is  but  too  reafonably  fufpefted, 
FhiUn  vit.  he  TC}<*ced  at  laft,  as  we  are  tpld,  that  by  the  benefit  of  old 
-Apoi.  1.  x.  age  he  was  delivered  from  the  fevere  tyranny  of  love. 
*• IO*  Tully,  in  his  book  de  Sene&ute,  brings  in  Sophocles,  as 

an  example  to  fliew,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  memory  and 
parts  is  not  a  neceffary  attendant  of  old  age.  He  obferves, 
that  this  great  man  continued  the  profeflion  of  his  art,  even 
to  his  lateft  years :  but,  it  feems,  his  fons  refented  this  fe- 
vere application  to  writing,  as  a  manifeft  rieglecl:  of  his  fa- 
mily and  eftate.  On  this  account,  they  at  laft  brought  the 
bufinefs  into  coiirt  before  the  judges  :  and  petitioned  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  their  father,  as  one  that  was  grown  delirious,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  managing  his  concerns.  The  old 
gentleman,  being  acquainted  with  the  motion,  in  order  to  his 
defence,  came  prefcntly  into  court,  and  recited  his  Oedipus  • 
of  Colonos,  a  tragedy  he  had  juft  before  finifhed  :  and  then 
defired  to  know,  whether  that  piece  looked  like  the  work  of 
a  madman?  There  needed  no  other  plea  in  his  favour;  for 
the  judges,  admiring  and  applauding  his  wit,  not  only  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge,  but,  as  Lucian  adds,  voted  his 
fons  madmen  for  accufmg  him.  The  general  ftory  of  his 
death  gees,  that  having  exhibited  his  laft  play,  and  getting 
the  prize,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  tranfport  of  joy,  as  carried  him 
,  off:  though  Lucian  differs  from  the  common  report,  and  af- 

firms him  to  have  been  choaked  by  a  grape-ftone,  like  Ana- 
ittclan.  in  creon.  He  died  at  Athens  in  his  90th  year,  as  fome  fay ;  in 
Maoob.        his  95th,  according  to  others. 

If  jEfchylus  be  ftiled,  as  he  ufually  has  been,  the  father, 
Sophocles  will  certainly  demand  the  title  of  the  m after,  of 
tragedy  :  fince  what  the  former  brought  into  the  world,  the 
other  adorned  with  true  (hapes  and  features,  and  all  the  ac- 
complifhments  and  perfefrions;  its  nature  was  capable  of. , 
Diogenes  Laertius,  when  he  would  give  us  the  higheft  idea 
of  the  advances  Plato  made  in  philofophy,  compares  them  to 
the  improvements  of  Sophocles  in  tragedy.  The  chief  of 
thefe  Mr.  Boileau  has  thus  reckoned  up  and  applauded : 

»  ■         -  •    * 

Sopbocle 
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Sophocle  enfin,  donnant  Teflbr  a  fon  genie,  . 

-  i  *»~  **  •™f*  F°*t« 

Accrut  encore  la  pompe,  occ.  *"      .*    ch.  j. 

"  Then  Sophocles  with  happier  genius  ftrove 
«  To  raife  the  mttfic,  and  the  pomp  improve  : 
**  Gave  his  juft  chorus  in  the  plot  their  {hares, 
<c  And  filing  rugged  words  by  niceft  ears, 
cc  In  Grecian  grandeur  reach'd  that  envied  height, 
"  Which  Rome  in  vain  affefts  with  weaker  flight. 

•  * 

The  chief  reafdn  of  Ariftdde's  giving  him  the  preference  to 
Euripides  was,  his  allowing  the  chorus  an  imerefl  in  the 
main  adion,  fo  as  to  make  the  play  all  -of  a  piece,  and  every 
thing  to  conduce  regularly  to  the  main  defign :  whereas  we 
often  meet  in  Euripides  with  a  rambling  fong  of  the  chorus, 
Entirely  independent  of  the  main  bufinefs,  and  as  proper  to 
be  read  on  any  other  fiibjeft  or  occafion.  Ariftotle  indeed 
has  .given  Euripides  the  honourable  epithet  of  Tp******«rofr  .» 
but  it  is  cafy  to  difcover,  that  he  can  mean  only  the  moft  pa- 
thetic: whereas,  take  him  altogether,  and  he  feems^to  give 
Sophocles  the»  precedency ;  at  leaft  in  the  moft  noble  perfec- 
tions of  ftianAers,  oeconomy,  ind  flile.  Dionyfius  Halicar- 
flaflenfis;  in  his  art  of  rhetoric,  commends  Sophocles  for 
preserving  the  dignity  of  his  perfbns  and  characters :  whereas 
Euripides,  fays  he,  did  not  fo  much  confult  the  truth  of  his 
manners,  and  their  conformity  to  common  life.  He  givej 
the  preferetftft  to  Sophocles  on  two  other  accounts :  firft,  be* 
caufe  Sophocles  chofe  the  nobleft  and  moft  generous  affec- 
tions and  manners  to  reprefent,  while  Euripides  employed 
himfelf  in  expreffing  the  more  diihoneft,  abje&,  and  efremi- 
ftate  paflions;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the  former  never  fays 
stay  thing  but  what  is  ex&SHy  neceflary,  whereas  the  latter 
frequently  atnufes  the  reader  with  oratorical  dedu&ions.  Tul-  De  Dtnnat. 
ly  had'thehigheft  opinion  of  Sophocles,  as  appears  from  his,  Kb.  *• 
caHiiig  hini  the  divine  pdet :  and  Vilrgil,  by  his  Sophocles  Eclog 
cothurno,  has  left. a  mark  of  diftindton,  which  feems  to  de- 
Rote  a  preference  of  Sophocles  to  all  other  writers  of  tragedy. 

Out  of  above  an  hundred  tragedies,  which  Sophocles 
*rote,  only  feven  remain.  They  have  been  frequently  pub- 
liflied,  feparately  and  together1;  with  the  Qeeek  Scholia  and 

Vol.iX.  F  f  Latin 
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Latin  vcrfions,  and  without*  Two  editions  of  the  whole 
collection  may  be  mentioned  :  one  by  P.  Stephen*  with  the 

'  ...!.    Greek  Scholia,  and  the  aotee  of  Joachim :  Camerarius,  and 

his  father  Henry  Stephens  in  iS^t  4*o  >  another  frith  a  La- 
tin verfiw,  «**  *U  the  G*  *ek  Scholia,  by  Johniet,  at  Cam- 
bridge,, in.  threftypl^es,  8vo. 

SQR#i£R£  (§JMUKh)  a  French  writer,  was  born 
of  pntfefeufc  RWnft  i*  *fe«  yw  16*0,  or  i6r 5  j  fpv  it  is  not 
Kiceron,  absolutely  certain  which.  His  father  was  a  tradefinan  ;  his 
oioiheu  Louifaww  the  After  of  the  learned  Samuel  Petit, 
the  famous  minifterarf  Kfifawes.  Tbflfe  dying  when  he  was 
J*otf*gfr  bi^  ynqle  Petit  took  die  care  of  bun,  and  educated 
kimfte  bit  own. child.  Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  in 
%  Jftflgti*g£* .  asd  polite  literature^  be  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
<4}u$*d  idivinijy  j  Jhi*  boihg  prefeitfly  dUgufted  ivith  this,  he 
ipplwdilimftjf.to.pbyfic,  and  foon  made  fuch  a  poDgceft,  as 
JO  for»  a#  abridged  fy&em  for  bis  *w»  *ife,  whkfc  wra  after- 
wards pri«tfff  d  w  (Qn#  ftetf  .of  |>apa\ .  He  went  into  Holland 
jn  i§±%>  baqk  po  France  in  1^45,  and  then  again  into  Hpl- 
Jajty)  i?  164$ }  :ip  which  year  bfi  parried.  He  ji*w  intended 
lp  fit  dowA  to  jthfe  prance  pf  his .  pkrofeffip*,  and  with  that 
yjew  went  tp  I^yden.  j  but  being  top  vplatiie  aad  incanflant 
|p  ftaylong  at  one*  place,  he  waa  ferce  fetUod  at  Leyden, 
jy^en  he  returned  tp  France,  awJ  was  fl&ade  pnoapal  of  the 

In  ji^^j,  jbe  atyured-the  prot^RanUeKgioa,  apd  embraced 
the  popiflu  anjl  gp^ig  to  Paris.,  i#  1*654,  pM^Ufl^d,  accordtng 
p  cuftpp?,  >*}  4ifcpi^rfe  *pon  the  jpptivtp  *>t  fefc  cooverfion, 
which  he  dedicated  to  cajxijflaj,  Mazarine,  fie  went  afar* 
wards  fo  ftqipv  whw  Ke  <ftade.btfft&&f  Jtnowr^to  Alexsa- 
der  VII,  by <a  Juatin  letter  addce{fa}$o  thtf  popes  in  which 
he  inveighed  agatuft  the  efly&us  $r#tej|aitts,  **  bflMcajkd 
the ngu  Upon,  his  return  from  R&Wy  he  can&e  ptfer  ip  £og« 
„  land  j  and  afterwards  publtfhfd  ^  i£$4  ft  ffftatfon  of  his 
voyage  hither,  which  brought  NP<ffl  Jho  fiuicfe.trotiMe  mi 
di%race.  For,  having  taken  great  and  unwarrantable  liber** 
ties  with,  and  fliewn  mucb  ifplefl*  afld  fftfyr'ml  feuf&oi*,  a- 
gainft  a  nation,  with  whoip  (pjrancp  at  tlW  tig^e  j&pugbt  it 
good  policy  to  be  weJJ  wijtb,  he  fwasftrippei^his  tide  ef 

*  .    hiftprfo- 
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htftbrtdgrapher  of  France,  Which  had  been  giyt*  Aft*  by  A4 
Juog,  and  fent  for  fome  time  into  hafluQwent.  His  book 
alfo  was  drfcousitcnanoed  and  difcredifted  feya  piece,  puWA- 
ed  againft  it  in  the  very  city  of  Pate  *  while  Sprat,  after* 
wands  bifhop  of  Rochester,  expofed  it  wi&  much  etaqueboe 
and  wit  here  fit  home.  Jfoitaire  has  atfo  been  very  feyefti  Am 
Vpon  this  work  of  the  French  historiographer :  "  I.woulcL  spkaT* 

not,  feys  «he#  imitate  xhe  late  Mr.  Sorbiere,  who,  having 

ftajd  three  months  in  England,  without  Jcnowing  any  thing 
"  *»ther  of  its.jrjwjwers  or  of  its  Janguagp,  thought  fit  to 

print  a  Deflation,  which  proved  but  a  dull  fcurrilons  fatyr 
f*  upoffl  a  nation  he  fcnew  nothing  of/'  ^  Preface  td 

Cardinal  Rofpiglwfi  being  lfcely  jafexeed  Alexander  VII  "  Jj*' 
yk  the  papal  chafr*  Socbiere  made  a  iecoed  journey  to^ome.   fi  civil  wan 
He! >was  imoim>t©.ihejcardinal  when  he  was  at  Rome4>eAaret  [[ £*?"|2 
aiid  had  iincc  puhfcflied  a  colle&ioji  of  poems  in  bis  praife  j  lifted 'at 
and  fir  promifcd  himfelf  great  things,  upon  his  exaltation  to  London  m 


it 


the  popedom.  -  RofpigHofi  was  made  pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Clctriem  IX;  but  Sorbiece  (was  difappoimod  r  for 
though  the.  pope  received  hun.kindiyv  and  gave  him  good 
words,  yet  he  gave  him  nothing  jnote,  except  a  Jaaall  fum 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  journey.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
aien,  who  could  pot  bfi  content,  and  was  therefore  never 
happy.  He  wap  always  complaining  of  the  injuftice  and 
cruelty  of  fortuqe  $  and  yet  his  finances  were  always  decent* 
and  sic  lived  in  tolerable  plenty.  Lewis  XIV,  cardinal  MaV 
marine,  and  pope  Alexander  VII,  had  been  hene/a&ofs  to 
hiaa?.  and  many  .wem  of  opinion,  that  he  had  a*  much  a**  foe 
defer  vod.  tie  could  not  help  Jtaaroaning  himfetf  eyjen  to 
Glejneat  IX,  who  contenting  fcimfelf,  as  i*e  have  ohfeTNed* 
frith.doijig  him  fotnc  little  honours*  without  payiag  any  re- 
gard <o  hisjfoMio*,  is  iaid  to. have  r^ceivied  this  c^rriplaint 
frqtp  him»  "  Moft  holy  fattier,  yon  give  ruffles  to  a  ,*oa^, 
*'  who  is  without  a  ihirt.*' 

In  the  m*an  time,  it  is  feippofed  j*hat  Sp.fbieare's  connexions 
woyld  hay*  .advanced  bitn  higher  in  the  church,  if  he  hajd 
fatfcn  righjtly  turned  for  it.  But  he  was  not  of  a  true  eq- 
cta&aftieal  malts,  hut  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  divin?< 
&c  reverted  the  memory  of  fitch  wrkers  as  Rabelais,  whoai 
he  made  his  conftant  ftudy  :  ,M*n|aigne  apd  Q)arron  wefc 
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heroes  with  him,  nor"  would  he  fuffer  them  to  be  ill  fpoken 
of  in  his  prefence:  and  he  had  a  known  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  perton  of  Gaflendus,  whofe  life,  prefixed  to 
his  works,  was  Wf4tteft  by  Mr.  Sorbiere*  Thefe  connexions 
and  attachments  made  him  fufpe&ed  to  be  not  very  found  in 
,a  Ac  faith,  but  rather  fceptical,  at  the  bottom  5  ami  thisfufpi- 

cioirwas  probably  fome  check  upon  his  rifing  :  for  otherwife, 

although  a  man  of  levity  and  vanity,  he  iwas  not  deftitute  of 
good  qualities  and  atktf>mpti  foments.  He  was  very  well  flrill* 
ed  hi: languages  and  all  polite  literature,  and  had  fome  know- 
ledge in  many  fciences  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  had  no  remark- 
.   able  blemilh  upon  his1  crPara£ter,  although  a  little^addidcd  to 

'"-  "  pleafmes.    He  died  of  adrdpfy'theg^hof  April  1670^  ♦ 

.    Though  his  name  is  fo  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 

7  .»  yet «  &  not  owing  to  any  productions  of  his:  own,  but  rather 
'  ta thfc:  connexions  he  fought,  and  the  correfpondencies  he 
held  with  men  of  learning.  He  was  not  the  author  of  any 
confiderable  work,  although  there  are  more  than  twenty  jpttb- 
Ircations  of  his  of  therfmail  kind.  Some  have  been, mentioned 
hi  the  courfeof  this  memoir,  and  there  are  others  ;  as,  let- 
tres  &  difcours  fur  diver fes  matieres  curieufes,  Paris  1666, 
4to  :  Difcours  fiir  la  Comete,  writtea~upon  Gaflendi's  pruir 
dpkfc  againft  comets  being  portents,  1655  :  Difcours  fur  la 
feransfufion  de  fang  d'un  animal  dans  le  corps  d'une  homme, 
written  at  Rome :  Difcours  fceptique  fur  le  paffage  du  chyle 
iliur  le  mouvement  du-  cceur.  Guy  Patin  fays,  in  one  of 
hi  setters,  that  this  laft  work  is  full  of  faults,  and  that  the 
author  knew  nothing  of  the  fubjeft  be  treated  of :  which 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  true,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
troubled  himfelf  long  about  phyfic.  He  published  in  1669  at 
Paris,  Epiftolae  illuftrium  &  eruditorum  virorum;  among 
which  are  fome  of  Clement  IXth's  letters  to  him,  while  that 
pope  was  yet  cardinal*  This  publication  was  thought  impro- 
per, and  imputed  to  his  vanity.  He  tranflated  fome  of  oat 
Englifli  authors  into  French:  as  Mbre's  Utopia,  fome  of 
Hobbes's  works,  and  part  of  Camden's  Britannia.  He  cor- 
refponded  with  Hobbes  5  and  there  goes  a  ftory  of  his  ma- 
nagement in  this  torrefpondence,  which  fuppofing  it  true 
ihews,  that  although  he  might  be  no  great  man  himfelf,  yet 
he  was  not  deftitute  of  thofe  arts,  which  have  made  little 
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men  fometimes  pafs  a  while  for  great.  Hobbes  ufed  to  write 
to  Sorbiere  on  philofophical  fubjefts  ;  and  thofe  letters,  being 
fent  by  him  to  Gaflendi,  feemed  fo  worthy  of  notice  to  that 
great  man,  that  he  fet  himfelf  to  write  proper  anfwers  to 
them.  Gaffendi's  anfwers  were  fent  as  his  own  by  Sorbiere 
to  Hobbes,  who  thought  himfelf  happy  in  the  correfpondence 
offo  profound  a  philofopher:  but  at  length  the  artifice  being 
discovered,  Sorbiere  did  not  come  off  with  the  honour,  he 
had  propofed  to  himfelf.    ' 

I  omit  mentioning  other  minute  performances  of  Sorbiere, 
as  being  of  no  confequence  at  all.  There  is  a  Sorberiana, 
which  is  as  good  as  many  other  of  the  Ana ;  that  is,  good 
for  nothing. 

■ 

SOUTH  (Dr.  Robert)  an   Englifh  divine  of  great 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  in  London, 
and  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlefex  1633.     He  was  educated  Wood's  A- 
in  Weftminfter^fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby,  Where  he  acquired  Vol? H.T' 
an  uncommon  (hare  of  grammatical  and  philological  learn-   1041.  edit, 
ing,  but  "  more,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  of  impudence  and  fauci-  p£JhuinOUS 
u  nefs  ** ;  and  being  a  king's  fcholar,-  was  in  1651  elected  works  of 
thence  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford.     He  took  a  ba-   £^tS 
chelof  of  arts  degree  in  1654;   and  the  fame  year  wrote  a-  memoirs  of 
Copy  of  Latin  verfes,  to  congratulate  the  protcftor  Cromwell  hli  hfc| 
upon    the   peace  concluded   with   the  Dutch.     They  were' 
publifhed  in  a  colle&ion  of  poems  by  the  univerfity.     The 
year  after,  he  published  another  Latin  poem,  intitled,  Mu- 
fica  In  can  tans  :  five,  Poema  exprimens  Mufica?  vires  juve- 
nem  in»infaniam  adigentis,  &  Mufici  inde  periculum.     In 
1657,  **e  to0^  a  nia^er  °f  arts  degree;  and  beeame  by  vir- 
tue of  his  abilities  and' attainments  an  illuftrious  member  of 
his  fbeiety.     He  preached  frequently, '  arid  (as  Mr.  Wood 
thinks)  without  any  -orders  :  he  appeared  at  St.  Mary's  the' 
great  champion  for  Calvinifm  again  ft  Sociniariifm  and  Armi- 
nianifm  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  fuch,  and  his  parts  efteemr- 
*ed  fo  exceedingly  ufeful  and  ferviceable,  that  the  heads  of 
that  party  were  confidering  how  to  give  proper  encourage- 
ment and  proportionable  preferment  to  fo  hopeful  a  con- 
vert.    In  the  mean  time  the  prote&or  Cromwell  died  ,  and 
then  the  prefbyterians  prevailing  over  the  independents,  South 
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ficfod  with  them;  He  began  to  cOMemn,  and  Hi  a  manner 
to  defy*  the  dean  of  his  college  Dr.  Owen*  who  wis  rec- 
koned the  head  .of  the  independent  party ;'  upon  wh*eh  the 
dsitor  plainly  told  himy  that  he  was  one  Who  "  fate  in  the 
*4  ft*t  of  the  fcornfuh"  The  author  of  the  memoirs  of 
South's  life  tells  us9  that  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  1658.  Jn  July  1659,  **  preiched  the  affiie-fermo6 
at  Oxford,  in  which  he  inveighed  vehentendy  igainft  the 
^ndepeodeftts  ;  and  by  this  greatly  pleafcd  the  prefcyterjans, 
^vho  thereupon4  made  him  their  acknowledgments.  In  the 
bitter  end  of  the  fame  year,  when  it  was  vifible  that  the 
king  would  be  reft  or ed,  he  was  fomewhat  at  a  ftand,  yet  waft 
ftill  reckoned  a  member  of  the  fanatic  ordinary,  as  Mr, 
Wood  exprefles  it  j  but  when  his  majeHy's1  reftoratioh  cottld 
npt  be  withstood*  then  he  began  to  exercife  his  pulpit-ta- 
.  Jtents,  which  were  very  great,  as  much  againft  the.  prefbyte- 
j*ians,  as  he  had  done  before  againft  the  independents.  Seek 
was  the  corjdmSfc  and  behaviour  of  this  celebrated  divine  in* 
the  eailier  part  of  bis  life,  as  it  is  defqribed  by  his  codtem- 
temporary  m  the  univerfity  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Wood  was  not  unreasonably  prejudiced  agaiiift  him,  he  wA 
doubtlefs  no  fmall  time-ferver,  who  knew  no  better  ufe  o{ 
the  great  abilities  God  had  given  him,  than  to  make  hirafeK 
well  with  thofe,  who  could  reward  him  beft. 

He  feems  to  have  proceeded  as  he  had  begun  :  that  is,  he 
pufbed  himfelf  on  by  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  powers 
that  were,  and  he  did  not  fueeeed  amifs.  Augttft  the  loth, 
J.660,.  be  was  chofep  public  orator  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  si 
the  fame  time  "  tagged  hard,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  fijcK  was  the 
♦«  high  conceit  of  hi$  worth,  to  be  cahon  of  Ghtift- Churchy 
*<  as  belonging  to*  that  office  ;  but  was  kept  Back  by  the  en* 
w  devours  of  the  deam  This  was  a  great  difeontfcnt  to 
4fr  him  v  and  not  being  able  flr  conceal  if ,  he  clamoured  at  it, 
"  and  fliewed  rritfch  paffioto  in  his  fermoris  till  he  couM  gel 
«c  preferment,  which  made  them  therefore  frequented  by  the 
*'  generality,  though  they  were  {banned  by  fome.  This  per* 
«  fan,*  though  he  was  a  junior  maflfer,  arid  had  nearer  fuflfer- 
«•  «d  fdr  thd  royal  .cfeafe,  yet  fo  great  was  his  cdaceit,  or  h 
♦*  Winded  he  wai  with  ambijion*  ttatt  he  tbon^fat  lie  could 
l.   _  t   ;  .  «  never 
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"  never  be  enough  loaded  with  preferment ;  -while  other)*  ; 
"  who  had  fifflFeted  much,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a  bit  of . 
"  bread  for  his  majefty's  caufe*  could  get  nothing/9    South'*  . 
talents' however  might  be  of  life,  and  were  not  to  be  negle&ed*  ' 
and  theft,  together  with  his  flaming  *eal*  which  he  was  eter  ; 
ready  to  exert  on  aD  occafions,  recommended  htm  efedually  > 
to-  notice  and  preferment.     In  1 66 1 ,  he  became  domtfttO./ 
chaplain  to  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  England*  tfndeff  ths 
univcrftty  of  Oxford  j  and  m  March  1663,  wa*  tnftalled  jjfe- 
bendary  of  Weftminftfer.     October  the  ift  following,  he  Wt* 
adfloitted  to  the  degree  of  doclor  in  divinity ;  but  this,  a*  Mr*  1 
Wood  relates,  not  without  fome  commdtion  in  the  umVerfifyv 
Letter*  were  fent  by  lord  Clarendon,  in  behalf  of  his  chaplain  * 
South,-  who  was  therein  recommended  to  the  do&orate:  but' 
fom6  were  fo  offended*  on  account  of  certain  prejudices  againft 
South,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  onfere  time -fewer,  that 
they  ftifly  deaicd  the  paffing.  of  thefe  totters  is*  convocation,  ft 
tumult  arofe,  and  they  proceeded  to  a'  fcrutiny ;  afitfr  whiofc. 
the  fenior  prodor  Nathaniel  Crew,  fellow  of  Lincoln  CaHege^ 
and  afterwards  bilhop  of  Durham,   did  ("  according  to  4is> 
ufual  perfidy,  which,  feys  Mr.  Woody  he  frequently  6xer~r 
cifed  in  kits  office  *  for  he  was  born  and  bred  a  prefby terian") 
pronounce  him  parted  by  the  major  part  of  the  houfe :  in  coa~ 
ftqueftot  of  which,  by  the  double  presentation  *f  Dr.  John 
WalHsy  favtlian  profeffor  of  geometry,  he  was  firft  admitted 
bachelor*  then  doclor  of  divinity. 

Afterwards  he  had  a  fine-cure  in  Wales,  bellowed  upo*  hid* 
by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon ;  aftd  at  that  earl's  rotifer 
raent  into  France  in  1667,  became  chaplain  to  James  duteqr  of 
York.  In  1670,  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrift-Chureh  in 
Oxford.  In  1676,  he  attended  as  chaplain  Laurence  Hyde* 
e%  ambaflador  exttedrdinary'  to  the  king  of  Pehind  |  of  which 
journey  he  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  D*.  Edwftrd  Poeock  ; 
dated  from  Danuickthe  i6tb  of  December  1677  :  whiehleN 
ter  is  printed  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  hb  Life."     In  1678,  he  ' 

was  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weftminfter  to  the 
te£bry  of  Klip  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  in  1680  rebuilt  the  ehan* 
eel  of  that  chiirch,  as  be  did  afterward*  the  rc&ory^houfo 
Mr.  Wood  has  obfetvedy  in  April  1699,  that,  itotwitMblrid<* 
mg  his  various  preferment*,  he  lived  iqton.nanc  tf&kaki 
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but  upon  his  tempdral  eftate  at  Caverfliam  near  Reading,  and, 
a$  the  people  of  Oxford  imagined,  in  a  difcontented  and  cla- 
morous condition  for  want  of  more..  They  were  mi  (taken, 
however,  if  the  author  of  the  <c  Memoirs  of  his  Life'1  is  to 
be  depended  on  j  who  tells  us,  how' he  refused  fever al  offers 
of  btfhoprics,  as  likewife  that  of  an  archbifhopric  in  Ireland, 
Which  was  made  him' in  the.  beginning  of  king  James  lid's 
reign  by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  then  lord  lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom.  But  this  was  only  rumour ;  and  there  is 
little  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  any  foundation.  Soiitb's 
nature  and  temper. was  violent,  domineering,  and  intractable 
to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  pa* 
1  trons  might  not  think  it  expedient  to  raife  him  higher,  and 

by  that  means  invert  him  with  more  power,  than  he  was 
likely  to  ufe  with  difcretion.  There  is  a  particular  recorded, 
which  {hews,  that  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  his  nature. 
The  earl  of  RoCbefter,  being  follicited  by  king  James  II,  to 
change  his  religion,  agreed  to  be  pre  fen  t  at  a  difpute  between 
two  divines  of  th«  church  of  England,  and  two  of  the  church 
of  Rctfne  ;f  and  to  abide  by  the  refiilt  of  it.  The  king  nomi- 
nated two  for  the  popifh  fide,  the  earl  two  for  the  proteftant, 
one  of  whom  was  South  ;  to  whom  the  king  obje&ed,  faying, 
that  he  could  not'  agree  to  the  choice  of  South,  who  inftead 
Of  arguments  would  bring  railing  accufations,  and  had  not 
temper  to  go  through  a  difpute,  that  required  the  greateft  at- 
tention and  calmnefs  :  upon  which  Dr.  Patrick,  then  dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  rninifter  of  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden, 
was  chofen  in  his  ftead. 

After  the  revolution,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
flftajefties j  though  he  is  faid  to  have  excufed  himfelf  from  ac- 
cepting a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated  by  a  refufal  of 
thofe  oaths.  In  1693,  he  published  "  Animadverfions  on 
\€  Dr.  Sherlock's  book,  intitled,  A  vindication  of  the  Holy  and 
***ver  Bleffid  Trinity ^  &c.  together  with  a  more  necefikry 
"vindication  of  that  facred  and  prime  article  of  >  the  Christian 
'*  Faith  from  his  new  notions  and  falfe  explications  of  it: 
*<  humbly  offered  to  his  admirers,  and  to  himfelf  the  chief  of 
."them."  1693,  4tOi  Dr.  Sherlock  having  pubHfhed  in  1694 
aJDefence  of  himfelf  againftthefeAnifoadverfions,  South. re-, 
piled  in  a  book  in  titled,  "  Tritheifm  charged  upon  Dr.  Sher-i 
;:.u  .  "lock's 
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<c  lock's  new  notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  charge  ma<]egood 
*c  in  an  anfwer  to  the  defence,  &c."     This,  was  a  nioft  ter*  , 
rible  war,  and  great  men  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  each ;  though 
the  caufe  of  each,  as  is  curiovis  to  obferve,  was  not  the  caufe 
of  orthodoxy,  which  lay  between  thpm  both  :  for  if  Sherlock 
ran  into  tritheifm,  and  made  three  fubftances  as  well  as  three 
perfons  of  the  Godhead,  South  on  the  other  hand  leaned  to  the  • 
herefy  of  Sabellius,   which,  deftroying  the  triple  perfonage, 
fuppofed   only  one  fubftance  with  three  modes  as  it  were.  > 
Neverthelefe,  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  Dr.  South  in  an  ex* 
traordinary  manner  at  Oxford  :  for  Mr.  Bingham  of  Univer- 
iky  College,  having  fallen  in  with  Dr.  Sherlock's  notions, 
and  aflerted  in  a  fennon  before  the  univerftty,  that  "  there. 
"  were    three  infinite  diftin<£fc  minds  and  fubftances  in  the 
u  Trinity,  and  alfo  that  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  are 
"  three  diftinft  minds  or  fpirits,  and  three  individual  fubftan- 
"  ces,"    was  cenfured  by  a  folemn  decree  ttyere  in  convoca- 
tion :  wherein  they  judge,  declare,  and  determine  the  aforefaid 
words,  lately  delivered  in  the  faid  fennon,  to  be  "  falfe,  im- 
pious^ heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Englahd."     But  this  decree  rather  irritated  the  parties, 
than  compofed  the  differences:  whereupon  the  king  interpo- 
fed  his  authority,  by  dire&ions  fo  the  archbilhops  and  bifliops, 
that  no  preacher  whatfoever  in  his  fermpn  or  lecture  fhoujd 
prefume  to  preach  any  other  do&rine  concerning  the  blefled 
Trinity,  than  what  was  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
was  agreable  to  the  three  Creeds  and  thirty  nine  Articles  of  \ 
Religion.     This  put  an  end  to  the  contru verfy  ;  though  not 
till  after  both  the  difputants,  together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Bur- 
net,   mailer,  of  the  Charter- Houfe,  had  bjeen  ridiculed  in  a 
hallad,  called  "  The  Battle  Royal."     Dr.  Burnet  about  the 
fame  time  had  ridiculed,  in  his  Archaeologis  Philofophicae, 
the  literal  account  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  as  it 
ftands   in  the  beginning  of  Genefis;  and  this,  being  then 
thought  very  heterodox  and  prophane,  as  indeed  It  generally  is 
now,  expofed  him  to  the  lafh  upon  the  prefent  occafion.  The 
ballad  is  very  fmart  and  witty  ;  and  (hall  therefore  have  a  place 
at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

During  the  greateft  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  South  was 
in  aftate  o|  inactivity j  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  growing 
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faft  upon  Mm,  he  performed  very  little"  of  the  duty  of  his  mi* 
mlleml  ftinftion,  otherwife  than  by  attending  divine  fervice 
a<  We#mififtef- Abbey.  NeVefthelefs,  when  there  was  any 
alarm  about  Ac  chufcifc's  danger,  as  hi  thofe  days  alarms  of 
that  fort  were  frequent,  none  (hewed  greater  a&ivity  *  nor  had 
Sacheverell  in  I710  a  more  ftremioas  advocate.  He  had 
from  time  to  time  givefl  his  Sermons  to  the  public  -y  and,  in 
1715,  he  published  a  fourth  Volume,  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  tight  honorable  William  Bromley,  e%  fometimc  fpeakcr 
of  the  honorable  houfe  of  commons,  and  after  that  principal 
fcdretaryof  ftate  to  her  majefty  queen  Anne*  of  ever  blefled 
memory.  He  died  very  old,  the  8th  of  July  1 7 16  ;  and  was 
interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  him,  with  an  infcription  upon  it.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
uncommon  abilities  and  attainments ;  of  judgment,  wit,  and ' 
learning  equally  grCat.  Theterfa  as  much  wit  in  hisfennons, 
as  there  is  good  fenfe  and  learning,  well  combined  and 
ftrongly  fet  forth  :  and  tfoere  iaf  yet  more  ill-humor,  Jpleen, 
arid  fatire.  However  admirable,  there  was  certainly  nothing 
amiable  in  his  nature  :  for  ft  is  doing  him  no  mjuftice  to  fey , 
that  he  was  four,  morofe,  peeVrfh,  quarfelfonie,  intolerant,  and 
unforgiving ;  and  had  not  his  teal  for  religion  coveted  a  multi- 
tude of  mof al  imperfaftforis,  ill  his  parts  atfd  learning  could 
not  have  fcfeened  him  from  the  imputation  of  being  but  an  In- 
different kind  of  man. 

His  fermons  have  been  often  printed  in  fix  volumes,  8vo. 
In  1 7 17  his  Opera  Pofthuma  Ltftkia,  confuting  of  Orations 
and  Poems  5  and  h?s  "  Pofthurttoas  Works'*  in  Englift,  con- 
.taining'three  Sermons,  an  account  of  his  Travels  into  Poland, 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and  a  Copy  of  his  Will ;  were  puUifhed 
in  two  detached  Volumes,  in  8vfr. 

Tnt   BATfLt  Royal     A  BaHad. 
The  Tane :  A  Soldier,  and  a  Sailor.. 

I. 

A  Dean  and  Prebendary 
Had  once  *  new  vagary. 

And 
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And  were  at  doubtful  ftrife,  Sir, 
Who  led  the  beta*  fife,  Sir, 

And  fra*  th«  better  mft«, 

And  was  thd  better  man. 

II. 

The  Dean  h<*  fald  that  truly, 
Sincfe  Bluff  was  fo  unruly, 
He'd  prove  it  to  Iris  face,  Sir, 
That  he  had  the  tnok  grace,  SiiV 

And  fo  Che  fight  began*  $tc.         » 

in. 

•Wheft  Pre*  replied  like  thunder, 
And  roared  out  'twas  ho  wonder, 
Since  Gods  the  Dean  had  three,  Sir. 
And  more  by  two  thftn  he,  Si*-, 

For  h*  had  got  but  one,  fe. 


v 


,  IV. 

Now  while  dhefe  ttiro  were  rlging, 
And  in  difputes  engaging,  i 

The  Mafter  of  the  Charter       A  . .  ' 
Said  both  bad  caught  a  Tartar,    ■ 

For  God?,  Sir,  there  were  none*  &c, 

r 

V. 

That  all  the  books  of  Moles 
Were  nothing  but  fuppofes  ; 
That  he  deferv'd  rebuke,  Sir, 
Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch*  Sir, 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  fliam*  tev 

VI. 

Tbafc  as  for  father  Adath, 
With  Mrfr.  Eve  his  madam, 
And  iri&at  the  ferpent  fpoke,  Sit, 
'Tim  nothing  Jntt  a  joke,  Sir,  } 

And  writ  invented  flam*  fee*  - 


ij 


vn. 
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VII.    , 

/  Thus  in  this  Battle  Royal, 

As  none  would  take  denial, 
The  Dame  for  which  they  ftrove,  Sir, 
Could  neither  of  them  love,  Sir, 

Since  all  had  given  offence,  &c. 

yiiL . 

She  therefore  fttty-  waiting         .  T 
Left  all  three  fools  a  prating, 
And  being  in  a  fright,  Sir, 
Religion  took  her  flfght,  Sir, 

And  ne'er  was  heard  of  fince, 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  fince, 
•  « 
SOUTHERN    (Thomas)    ar*  Englifh    dramatic 
y '  writer,  was  the  fon  of  George  Southern  of  Stratford  upon 

Wood's  A-  Avon  in  Warwickfhire,  and  born  about  the  vear  1662.  He 
▼oi.  II.  edit,  became  a  member  of  Pembroke  College  in  Oxford  in  1680  \ 
*7**<  and  after  having  taken  one  degree  in  arts   in  1683,   went  to 

London,  where  he  fet  up  for  a  poet,  and  wrote  a  tragedy, 
called  "  The  Loyal  Brother,  or  the  Perfian  Prince,"  aded 
^  and  publiihed  in  1682.     This  is  Mr.  Wood's,  account,  but 

certainly  erroneous :  for  here  he  is  made  to  publifli  a  play 
after  his  fettlement  in  London,  though  by  the  very  date  of  its 
publication,  it  muft  have  been*  written  fome  time  before  be 
left  Oxford. 
Another  writer,  and  one  who,  though  of  no  great  authority, 
Gibber's        vct  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  his  hiftory,  gives 
lives  of  the  this  account  of  him;     Mr.  Southern,  fays  he,  was  born   at 
^^  '    *  Dublin  on*  the  year  of  the  refforation  ;  and  was  early  educated 
at  the  univerfity  there.   In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  quitted 
Ireland,  and  probably  went  to  Oxford,  though  this  writer 
makes  no  mention  of  it;,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Middle-Temple,  London,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  play- 
writing  and  poejtry,  inftead  of  the  laW..,  His  "  Perfian  Prince, 
"  or  Loyal  Brother,"  in  1682,  was  introduced  at  a  time, 
when  the  Tocy  intereft  was  triumphant  in  England  ;  and  the 
character  of  the  Loyal  Brother  was  no  doubt  intended  to  com- 
pliment 
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pliment  James,  duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  rewarded  him 
for  his  fervkre :  for  after  *  his r  afcceffion  to  file  thtone.   Mr. 
Southern  went  into  the  army^and  ferved  in  the  comrnfflfon  of 
captain  under  the  king  htmfelf,  when  about  to  oppofe  the 
prince  of  Orange's  earning  into  England.     This  affair  being: 
over,  he  retired  to  his  ftudies ;  and  wrote  feveral  plays*  from 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  bate  drawn  a  very  handfomi  fubfift- 
ance.     In  the  preface  td  his  tragedy,  called  "  The  Spartan 
"  dame,**  he  acknowtedgesy  that  he  received 'from  the  book-  ' 
fellers  as  a  price  for  this  play  150 1,   which  was  thought  in- 
1721,  the:  time  of  its  being  publtfhed,  very  extraordinary. 
He  was  the  firft,  who  raiied  the  advantage  of  play-writing  to- 
a  fecpnd  and  third  night  f-  which  Mr.  Pope  mentions  in  the 
following  manner : 


■  W     ■■  '>■ 


Soufhern'bom  to  raife 


*  The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 

The  reputation,  which  Mr.  -Dryden  gained  by  the  many 
prologues  he  wrote,  made  the  players  always  follieitous  to 
have  one  of  his,  as  being  fure  to  be  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic/ Drydeh*s  price  for  a'  prologue  had  ufuafly  been  five 
guineas,  with  which  fum  Mr.  Southern  once  preferred  him ; 
when  Dryden  returning  the  money  faid,  "  Young  man,  this 
" is  too  little,  Lrauft  have  ten. guineas.  Southern  anfwered 
upon  this,  that  five  had  been  his  ufual  price:  "  yes,  fays 
"  Dryden,  it  has  been  fo,  hut  the  players  have  hitherto  had 
"  my  labours  tod  cheap-;  for  the  future  I  muft  have  ten  gui- 
u  neas."  Southern  alfo  was  induftrious  to  draw  all  imagina- 
ble profits  from  his  poetical  labours.  Dryden  once  took 
occafion  to  aflc  him,  how  much  he  got  by  one  of  his  plays ; 
to  whom  Southern  replied,  after  owning  himfelf  athamed  to 
tell  him,  700 1/  which  aftoniflied  Dryden,  as  it  Was  more  by 
600L  than  he  himfelf  had*  ever  got  by  his  moft  fuccefsful 
plays.  But  the  fecret,  we  are  told,  is,*  that  Southern  was  not 
beneath  the  drudgery  of  follkitation,  and  often  fold  his  tickets 
at  a  very  high  price,  by  making  applications  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity aftd.diftindfon  :  a  degree  of  fervtlity,  which  perhaps  Dry- 
den might  think  much  below  the  dignity  of  a  poet,  and  more 
* in  the  chara&er  of  an.under-player.     Dryden  entertained  a 

high 
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h$*  Sffcw<w**>f  Swtftera's  ahdifiea ;  and  $&&&&  a  copy  6f 
Yfjfes  **;,*  soafcdyr  of  hfe*^ll^"The  WW*  Exeufe/' 
a&ed  j&fta ysar 169a,  The  eighty  that  Sottfhgrii'*  f*  In»o- 
V  se»t  ^A^tary"  was  &ft  ^Sted,  which  is  pe rbaps jthe  moft 
»oyiag  ptey  i»  any  .Uagfypgfc,  a.  genderon  took  occaiion  to 
s*fc  Drj/gtaiu.  M*Jm  was  hw  bpinipft  of  Boutb^m^  genius  f  yrfco 
repH«4»  ^dhilt  he  though*  hm  fuch  another  poet  as  Otway." 
Tfee  wft  iftu&eJi.of  alj  .  bis  .plays  is  u  Qrapaeiko,  or  the 
"  &P0d'8Jwe>  »T  lyrbish  oW»  is  Wilt  upon  * tmwiftcyy,  «- 
I^ed|>y  Mrs.  ftehfl  in  *  noveU  Befids^tW  taockraed  deli- 
ca4e4rak£$  af  pafltonin.  this  play,  there  are  many  ibifttig 
ar^d^fttiyfettttnttnts  ;  ami  fbine  bwe  hf*t*  o^ittpiitiDB,  that 
t^n>^Mkbr0l»d  <?f  tv&b  Shate^e^fi^ta^.i^itaot  iuralh 
out  fo  many  ftriking  thoughts,  and  fuch  a. gkwffjtf  animated 
poetry.  ^ 

Mr.  Southern  died  the  a6th  tofh/l&y  in  17,46,  agad  85  years 
and  upwards.     He  iivpd  theiafl  J50  yeamxrf Ji^  HfcJn  Weft. 
minfter,  and  attended  the  abbey  fervice  very  conftantly ;  be- 
fog* *s  is  fai&  ^Hftic^l^riy  ibad  of  church  qiufic*     His  plays    | 
a^rlftjtwo  wolwiee,  i2in^)u  •  -  •*.-/  -;1  j 

$  Q  Z<OM  £ N  U 8  (  Hermias  }  an  «cldiaftical  hifto- 
rjaa  df  tbtAfth  century,  was  of  a  good  family  $  and  bom  at  i 
Fabricii  BetkeUa,  a  t^pwn  of  Paleftinq.  After  being liberally  educated, 
^";Gcr^;  We  fttidied  th«  law  at  Becytus  in  Ptocracia  5  amd  then,  going 
— Tiik-  to  ConftaritifiQple,  became  a  pleader  atithe  bar.  Ajkscmrfa 
5C&    te  Wted  hitafelf  to 

arc/  firft  jfeur  sip  a  compendium  pf  it  to  tyvp  hooks,  front  dht  af-    ; 

cenfton  of  Qhn&  to  *r  ysar  323  :  but  ibis,  is  toft*    Then  he 
cp&tyitted his  hiftory  in  a  mom c&^mftaaJaal  and:clof*r  nian* 
'  Her  to  the  year  440  >  and  this  is  eittant.    ifehaflh  many  j>ar* 

ticubm  relating  to  him  in  common  with  the  tfcckfiaftical 
hiftorian  Socrates  :  fee liviej  at.the  fame  time*  was>of  the  feme 
profeffion,  undertook  a  work. of  ifarfaiBajiaturo,  and  ocvo«* 
prifed  k  witfeto the  fame  period  :  for  his  hiftory  jwtds,  ask 
©early  begins,  at  the  fame  point  with  that  0/  JSocrafres.    Ha    I 
l^l^        ftUe  is  more  florid  and  elegant,  than  Socrates's  j  -i>ut  b*  »  hf 
Xcdef.  Re-  no  means (p jp^icjioiis  an  author.    Being  of  ^family,  Hdrick    j 
»ariu.  vol.  ^  ^xjcegiv^iy  gd^iced  the  mOmkj,  and  ibimfclf  educated*    ! 
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the  feet  of  thefe  Gamaliels,  ha  contracted  a  luperftitious  and 
trifling  turn  of  mind,  and  an  amazing  credulity  for  monkift 
miracles ;  be  fpeaks  of  the  benefit,  whioh  himfclf  had  ne-  Hift.  LiML 
oeived  from  the  interceffion  of  Michael  the  Archangel.  He 
gives  an  high  commendation  of  a  monaftic  life,  and  enlarge 
very  much  upon  the  aAioas  and  manners  of  thofe  reciufes". 
and  this  is  aH  that  he  hath  added  to  the  Hiftoiy  of  Soerates, 
who  it  is  universally  agreed  wrote  firft,  and  whom  he  every 
where  vifihly  copies.  :  •   .     . 

His  hiftory  has  been  tranflated  and  puUiOied  by  Valefit*  See  euSS- 
with  Eufebius,  and  ejhe  other  ecclefiaftkat  hiftorians;  and  re*   socra-* 
publifhed,  with  additional  notes  by  Reading,  at  London  1720,   tes. 

ia  three  wiuaies,  folio. 

/ 

BPANHEIM  (F*edmic)  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Ley* 
den,. and  a  man  of  great  merit*  was  born  at  Amberg  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  the  ift  of  January  1600,  of  a  good  fatfcily.  Bayle'sDid, 
His  father  Wigand  Spanheim,  dodtor  of  divinity,  was  a  rery  JJicwnT" 
learned  man,  and  ecclefiaftkai  counfellor  to  the  elector  pala*   torn.  xxzx. 
fine  :  he  died  in  1620,  folding  in  his:  hand  a  fetter  from'  his 
ion,  which  had  made  him  weep  for  joy.     Frederic  was  edu* 
rated  with  peat  rare  under  the  infpe£tion  of  his  father  ;  and 
hiving  ftudied  in  the  college  d  Amberg  till   1613,  was  fent 
the  oext  fear  to  the  univerftty  of  Heidelberg,  which  was  Aeri 
ia  a  very.dorisliing  coadkion.     He  made  fo  great  a  pfogrefs 
there  bath  in  the  languages. and  in  philofophy,  that  it  was  ea» 
fdy  perceived  he  waadd  one;  day  become  a  great  man.     Here* 
tarnedto  his  father's' ho ufe  in  1619,  arid  was  fentfoon  after* to 
Geneva  to  flmdy  diviiyty  there.    In  1621,  after  the  death  of 
hid  father,  he  went  into. Daophinef  and  Jived thnee years  with' 
the  governor  of  Arabrjin,  **  the  quality  of  a  tutor.     Then 
fcirflturasd  to- Geneva,  and  went  afterwards  to  Paris  ;  where 
ke  met  with  a  kind  DriataorL,  Samuel  Dtmant,  who  was  mitoifter 
pf  Charentfai.     Duxaot  difluaded  Spanheim  ffom  accepting 
the  profefloHhip  of  philofophy  at  Laufanne,  which  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Berne  then  ofieced  him.  » 

In  April  16215,  he  made  a  voyage  of  four  months  to  Eng* 
fef)d,  and  was  at  Oxford  j  butbeing  driven  from  thence  by  the 
plague,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  prefent  at  the  death  of 

his 


1 
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ifris  relation  Quran**  who  having  a  great  kindnefs  for  him, 
Jeft.him  his  whok  library.    He -had  learned  Latin  and  Greek 

:  -:  ift-hfeowncouritr^lJFjpenchat  Geneva*  Engtifh  at  Oxford; 
juld  what  time  "be^ow  fpent  af  Paris,  was  employed  in  ac- 
quiring, the. omental  tongues.  In*  1627,  he  difputed  at  Gene- 
va :for  a^profeffofflup  of  philofophy*  and  carried  it  ;  and  about 
jhe  Same  time  married  a  lady,"  originally  of-  Poitou, .  who 
f^ckpned  amctog  fcetanceftors  the  famous  Budseus,  He  was 
admitted  a  minifter  fome  time  after ;  and.  in  163  it  fucceeded 

t  --.'->  ^the  chair  <£cuViftity,  which  Benedict  Turrctin  had  left  va- 
-  •*  jcant.  He  acquitted  himfelf  ofe  his  functions  as  an  .  able  and 
1 1  withal  an  indefatigable  man  ;  fo  that  his  reputation  being 
fpread  abr,oad  on  every  fide,  feveral  univerfities  would  have 
had  him:  but  that  of  Leyden  prevailed,  after  .the  utmoft  en- 
tkayours.  had  been  ufed  to  keep  hhn  at  Geneva.  He  left  Ge- 
neva in  1642 ;  and  taking  a  doctor,  of  divinity's  degree  at  Ba- 
,r  fi];sthat  he  might  conform  to  the  caftom  of  the  country  he 
*ra#  going  to,  !he.  arrived  at  Leyden  the  3d  of  October  that 
>•  year.  He  not  only  Supported,  but even  iocreafedrthe  reputa- 
tion he  had  brought  with. him  ;  hut  he  lived  only,  to  enjoy  it; 
tjll  May  ,1649.  His  .great  labors  fhortened  his  days.  His 
academical  le&ures  and  difputations,  his  preaching,  (for  he  was 
minifter  of  tbe  Walloon  church  at  Leyden)  the  books  he 
wrote,  and  many  domeftic  cares,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
keeping  up  a  great  literary  correfpondence.  Befides  this  he. 
was  obliged  to  pay  many  vifits  :  he.vifited  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  .>and  was  in  great  efteem  at 
thofe  two  courts*,  Queen  Chriftina  did  him  the  honor  to 
write  to  him  ;  inorder  to  let  him  know*,  how  much  fhe  tf* 
^ecmed  him,  and  what  pleautre  {he  took  in  reading  his 
works.  Neverthelefs,  .  though  .  he  gave  many  fpecimens 
of  abilities  and  learning,  he  cannot  he  .find  to  have  compofed 
any  work  of  importance  ;  and  perhaps  the  republic  of  letters 
has  been  more  obliged  to  him  for  two  fons.  that  he  left, 
than  for  any  thing  which  he  himfelf.  wrote.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  things  in  the  hiftorical  as  well  as  theolo* 
gical  way, 

SPANHEIM 
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SPANHEIM  (EzEitiEL)  a  very  learned  writer,  as 
well  as  excellent  ftatefman,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Frederic 
Spanheim  ;  and  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year   1629.     He 
diftinguUhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  his  earlieft  youth  by  his  for-   LeCleK, 
ward  parts  and  progrefs  in  literature,  that  going  to  Leydert   B*W.  Choi* 
with  his  father  in  164a,  he  gained  immediately  the  friendfhip   xxil.-l 
of  Daniel  Heinfius  and  Salmafius,  who  were  there ;  and  pre-    NkeroMrc. 
fcrved  it  with  them  both,  notwithftanding  the  animofity  they   General"* 
exerted  againft  each  other.     He  was  not  fatisfled  with  making  Dictionary, 
himfelf  a  thorough  mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
but  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigor  to  the  Oriental  al(p. 
Ludovicus  Cappellus  had  publtfhed,  at  Amfterdam  in   1645, 
a  differ  ration  upon  the  ancient  Hebrew  Letters  againft  John 
Buxtorf ;  in  which  he  maintains,  that  the  true  characters  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  preferved  among  the  Samaritans, 
and  loft  among  the  Jews.      Spanheim  undertook  to  refute 
Cappellus  in  certain  thefes,  which  he  maintained  and  publifh- 
*d  at  fixteen  years  of  age ;  but  which  afterwards,  out  of  his 
great  candor  and  modefty,  he  called  unripe  fruit ;  and  frankly 
owned,  that  the  famous  Bochart,  to  whom  he  had  fent  them, 
had  declared  himfelf  for  Cappellus  againft  Buxtorf, 

In  1649,  he  loft  his  father  ;  and  foon  after  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profeflbr  of 
eloquence,  but  never  performed  the  functions  of  that  place. 
His  reputation  fpreading  more  and  more  into  foreign  countries, 
Charles  Lewis,  ele&or  palatine,  fent  for  him  to  his  court  to  be 
tutor  to  his  only  fon :  which  employment  he  not  only  difchar- 
ged  with  great  fuccefs,  but  alfo  {hewed  his  prudence  and  ad- 
drefs,  by  preferving  the  good  opinion  of  the  ele&or  and 
de&refs,  though  they  were  upon  ill  terms  with  each  other. 
While  he  lived  at  this  court,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in 
pcrfe&ing  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning; 
atod  not  only  fb,  but  he  ftudied  the  hiftoty  of  the  later  ages, 
and  examined  all  thofe  books  and  records,  which  relate  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  empire,  and  might  contribute  to  explain  and 
llluftrate  the  public  law  of  Germany.  He  fliortly  gave  a 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  thefe  fort  of  matters,  in  a  French 
piece  which  he  publifhed  in  1657  ;  the  defign  of  which  was, 
to  aflcrt  the  right  of  the  ele£or  palatine  to  the  poft  of  vicar  of 
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the  empire,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Skill  in  thefe  matters  hath  always  been  a  fare  Foundation  and 
fieri  to  preferment  in  the  courts  of  Germany ;  and  there  i9  no 
doubt,  that  it  opened  Mr.  Spanheim's  way  to  thofe  great  and 
various  employments,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged. 

In  1660,  he  publi/hed  at  FJeideiberg  a  French  translation 
df  the  emperor  Julian's  Caefars,  with  notes  and  illuftrations 
,  *  .  t  from  medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  He  had  al« 
^ays  an  extraordinary  paflion  for  antiquities  and  medals  ;  but 
nad  not  yot  fecn  Italy,  where  the  ftudy  of  them  more  e(pe- 
fcially  AorinSed.  On  this  account  it  was  no  doubt  with  great 
pleafufe,  that  he  fhortly  after  received  a  cornmiffion  from  the 
rte£lorr  to  go  to  ftome ;  in  order  to  obferve  the  intrigues  of 
the  catholic  ele&ors  at  that  court.  He  no  fooner  arrived  than 
ne  attracted  the  efteem  of  queen  Chriftina,  at  whofe  palace 
there'  was  held  an  aflembly  of  learned  men  every  week  3  and 
lie  dedicated  to  her  in  1664,  DifTertationes  de  praeftantia  & 
ufu  numifmatum  antiquorum,  printed  at  Rome  in  4-to.  The 
lame  year  he  took  a  journey  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome  ;  where  he  found  the  princefs  Sophia, 
rriother  of  George  I,  of  England.  That  princefs,  being  highly 
pleafed  to  meet  with  a  gentleman,  whom  (he  had  already 
known  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  correfponded  with  upon 
fubje&s  of  politics  and  literature,  could  not  be  (atisfied  to  part 
with  him  fo  foon,  as  was  likely  to  happen  ;  and  therefore, 
Having  obtained  leave  of  the  elector  her  brother,  carried  hint 
with  her  into  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  Heidelberg  in  April  1665,.  he-  was  re- 
ceived by  the  elector  his  matter  with  all  poifible  marks  of  ef- 
teem; and  afterwards  employed  by  him,  in  divers  negotiations 
at  foreign  courts.  The  fame  year,  he  went  to  that  of  Lot* 
raiii ;  the  year  following,  to  that  of  the  elector  of  Menraj 
then  to  France ;  afterwards  in  1668,  to  the  congrefe  of  Breda  3 
and  then  to  France  again.  After  all  thefe  journeys,  he  return- 
ed  to  Heidelberg ;  but  continued  there  no  longer,  than  while 
he  was  detained  by  a  dangerous  iHnefs. :  for  upon  his  recovery, 
he  was  fent  by  his  matter  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Eng- 
land. In  1679,  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  having  recalled 
his  envoy  at  the  court  of  England,  gave  his  employment  to 
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Mr.  Spanheim,  with  the  content  of  the  ele&or  palatine ;  an<f 
though  he  was  charged  at  the  fame  time  with  the  affairs  of 
thefe  two  princes,  yet  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the ' 
elector  of  Brandenburg  defired  to  have  him  entirely  in  his  feiv 
vice,  which  the  ele&or  palatine  at  iaft  oonfented  to.  In  x68o9 
he  went  to  France,  by  order  of  his  new  mafter,  with  the  title 
of  envoy  extraordinary  ;  and  during  nine  whole  years  refidence 
at  Paris,  never  left  that  city  but  twice.     In  1684,  h®  went  to 
Berlin,  to  receive  the  pod  of  minifter-  of  ftate  }  and  the  year 
after  to  England,  to  compliment  James  II,  upon  his  acceffiori 
to  the  throne.     Upon  the  revocation  of'  the  edid  of  Nanto, ' 
he  did  great  fervices  to  many  of  the  reformed  ;  who  found  a 
place  of  refuge  in  his  houfe,  when  they  durft  not  appear  ar 
hroad,  for  fear  of  their  perforators.     Though  he  performed 
his  mailer's  huftnefs  at  the  French  court  with  the  greateft 
ability  and  exa&nefc,  yet  he  led  the  life  all  the  while  of  a 
very  ftudious  man  :  he  read  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  maintained' 
a  cerrefpondehce  with  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and  an- 
fwered  their  letters  with  the  utmoft  punctuality. 

After  this  long  ajnbafiy,  he  fpent  fome  years  at  Berlin  in 
retirement  and  among  his  books  ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick,  was  again  obliged  to  quit  his  ftudy,  and  fent  on  an  am- 
bafly  to  France,  where  he  continued  from  1697  to  1702*. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  during  that  interval  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king  of  Pruffia,  conferred  on  him  the  title 
^  dignity  of  baron.  In  1702,  he  quitted  France,  and  went 
ambaffador  to  England ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  bia 
days,  dividing  his  time  between  his  mailer's  bulinefs  and  his 
ftaiies.  He  died  the  28th  of  October  17 10,  aged  eighty- 
one  years  5  and  was  buried  in  Weftminffer- Abbey.  He  left 
but  one  daughter,  who  inarried  in  England  the  Marquift  de 
Mofltandrc.  It  is  furprifing,  that  Mr.  Spanheim,  who  feema 
to  have  been  tolled  about  Europe  from  one' court  to  another 
aU  his  life,  and  to  have  been  continually  engaged  in  negotia* 
lions  and  ftate* affairs,  which  he  always  difcharged  with  the 
utmoft  exa£inefs,  could  find  time  to  compofe  (o  many  works  * 
^od  works  too  of  learning  and  labor,  which  could  only  be 
written  in  his  ftudy  and  among  his  books.  One  may  almoft 
%of  him,,  that  he  negotiated  and  did  bulinefs  like  a  man, 
*ho  had  nothing  elfe  in  his  thoughts ;  and  that  he  wrote  like 
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2  man,  who  had  fpent  his  whole  time  by  himfelf.  He  never 
appeared  the  man  of  letters,  but  when  it  was  proper  to  do 
fo ;  yet  he  converted  no  oftener  with  the  unlearned,  than 
was  necefiary  for  his  bufinefs* 

Some  of  bis  writings  have  been  mentioned  already.  His 
Latin  works,  upon  the  ufe  and  excellence  of  antient  medals, 
is  his  capital  performance :  it  was  published  at  Rome  in  1664., 
as  hath  been  obferved  ;  at  Paris  in  1671,  much  enlarged; 
and  after  that  with  fo  many  more  additions,  as  from  a  410  to 
rife  to  two  large  volumes  in  folio :  the  firft  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1706,  the  fecond  at  AmAerdam  in  17.17.  This  work 
is  juftly  efteemed  a  treafure  of  erudition.  Two  pieces  of 
Spanheim  are  inferted  in  Graevius's  collection  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  one  in  the  fifth  volume,  de  nummo  Smyrnaeorum, 
feu  de  Vefta  &  Prytanibus  Graecorum,  diatriba ;  the  other  in 
the  eleventh  volume,  in  titled,  Orbis  Romanus,  feu  ad  Con- 
ftitutionem  Antonini  Imperatoris,  de  qua  Ulpianus,  Leg.  xvii. 
Dig.  de  Statu  Hominum,  Exercitationesduae.  At  Leipfia  1696, 
in  folio,  came  out,  Juliani  Imperatoris Opera,  Graece  &  Latine, 
cum  variorum  notis :  recenfente  Ez.  Spanheim,  qui  obferva- 
tiones  adjecit.  But  there  is  nothing  of  Spanheim  in  this 
edition,  except  the  preface,  and  very  ample  remarks  upon 
the  firft  oration  of  Julian  :  he  not  having  leifure  and  oppor-  , 
tunity  to  proceed  farther.  Notes  of  his  upon  Callimachus 
are  inferted  in  Graevius's  edition  of  that  author,  at  Utrecht, 
1697  ;  and  alfo  upon  three  firft  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  in 
Kufter's  edition,  1709. 

ukeron,  SPANHEIM  (Frederic)  brother  of  Ezekiel  Span- 

T.  XXIX.  kc|m)  an(j  vcry  learned  alfo,^was  born  at  Geneva  the  iftof 
May  1632  ;  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  carried,  by  his  father  to 
Leyden.  He  ftudied  philofophy  under  the  famous  Hereboord, 
and  was  admitted  dofior  in  that  faculty  at  nineteen.  He  had 
loft  his  father  two  years  before  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  defign- 
ed  for  the  miniftry,  he  applied  himfelf  vigoroufly  to  the  ftudy 
of  divinity  and  the  languages.  Boxton  was  his  matter  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  Golius  in  orientals,  at  leaft  in  Ara- 
bic. He  was  a  candidate  for  the  miniftry  in  1 652,  and  foon 
after  began  to  preach  in  feverahparts  of  Zealand.  He  dif- 
charged  the  fun&ions  of  a  minifter  at  Utrecht  for  one  year 
Hvith  a  reputation,  that  raifed  fome  jealoufy  in  the  mind  of 
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Alexander  Morus,  whofe  name  was  then  famous  in  the  uni- 
ted provinces.     He  received  Toon  after  an  invitation  from 
Charles  Lewis  ele&or  palatine,  who  had  refolved  to  re-efta- 
blifli  his  univerfity  at  Heidelberg,  and  gave  him  the  profef- 
forfhip  of  divinity,   though  he  was  then  but  twenty  three' 
years  of  age.     Before  he  went  to  take  pofleffion  of  that  poft, 
he  was  admitted  do&or  of  divinity  at  Leyden  in  April  1655* 
He  gained  a  great  reputation  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  ele<ftor 
palatine  always  (hewed  him  the  higheft  marks  of  his  efteern 
and  confidence ;  but  thefe  favours  did  not  prevent  him  from 
oppofing  the  eleflor  with  great  freedom,  when  he  attempted  to 
divorce  himfelf  from  the  princefs  his  wife,  in  order  to  marry 
another*     His  merit  procured  him,  during  the  time  he  lived 
in  the  palatinate,  feveral  invitations  from  other  univerfities  ; 
but  he  only  accepted  that  from  Leyden,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted profeflbr  of  divinity  and  facred  hiftbry  with  a  general  ap- 
plaufe  in  October  1670.     Here  his  reputation  was  raifed  to 
the  higheft  pitch.     He  was  four  times  re&or  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  and  had  the  poft  of  librarian  befides.     Many 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  excufed  from  reading  public 
le&ures,  that  he  might  have  the  more  leifure  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  compofing  feveral  works,  which  he  publifhed.  In 
1695,  he  was  attacked  by  a  palfy,  which  affe&ed  half  his 
body  :  of  which  however  he  'afterwards  appeared  to  be  tole- 
rably well  recovered.     He  did  not  indeed  enjoy  a  perfeft 
ftate  of  health  from  that  time  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  reftrain 
himfelf  from  his  ftudies  and  labours,  which  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  he  relapfed,  and  died  the   18th  of  May  170 1.     He 
was  thrice  married,  and  had  feveral  children ;  but  only  one, 
whofe  name  was  Frederic,  furvived  him. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.     They  were  print- 
ed at  Leyden  in  three  volumes  folio  \  the  firft  in  2761,  and    ■ 
the  two  laft  in  1703.     They  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
upon  fubjeds  of  theology. 

SPEED  (John)  a  well-known  Engliflx  hiftorian,  was 
born  at  Farington   in  Chefhire  about  the  year  1555,  and 
brought  up  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  taylor ;  in  which  he  feems  to  _  -  , 
have.rifen  to  no  fmall  degree  of  eminence,  for  he  was  free  WortWtt, 
of  the  company  of  merchant-taylors-  in  the  city  of  London.   J£5;h*fti!* 
No  particulars  of  his  life  are  known  j  nor  how,  forfaking  Eia!™" 
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Ac  bufinefs  of  Ws  profeffion,  he  conceived  thoi*ghts  firft  of 
ftudying,  and  then  of  writing,  ttiftory.  In  1606,  he  publish- 
ed his  *c  Theatre  of  Great  Britain  ;"  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted,  particularly  in  1650,  under  this  title :  4*  The 
*c  theatre  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britaine,  preferring  an  ex- 
f«  a£t  geography  of  the  kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland, 
<c  Ireland,  and  the  ifles  adjoyning.  With  the  {hires,  huh- 
**  dreds,  cities,  and  fhire-townes  within  the  kingdome  of  Eng* 
<c  land,  divided  and  described  by  John  Speed,"  folio.     Dr. 

EngHfli  hif-  Nicholfon  obferves,  that  thefe  maps  *<  are  extremely  good ; 

bnryV^.    "  an<*  ma^e  a  noWe  apparatus,  as  they  were  defigned,  to  his 

£<md*i7i4.  "  hiftory :  but  his  descriptions  of  the  feveral  counties  are 
•  «  moftly  flhort  abftra£ts  of  what  Camden  had  faid  before 
him.'*  In  1614,  he  publifhed  in  folio,  "  Th6  hiftory  of 
44  Great  Britain  under  the  conqtiefts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
<c  Danes,  and  Normans  ;  their  originals,  manners,  warres, 
f4  coines,  fcnd  fcales,  with  the  fucceffions,  lives,  a&es,  and 
"  iflues  of  the  Englifh  monarchs,  from  Julius  Caefar  to  our 
"  mqft  gracious  fovcreigne  king  James."  Dedicated  to 
king  James  L  He  borrowed  many  of  his  materials  from 
Camden;  and  was  fupplied  with  many  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
§ir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  antiquaries,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted...  .There  are  prefixed  to  it  recommenda- 
tory poems  m  Latin,  French,  and  English,  by  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  and  others;  and  writers  have  fpoken  of  it  in  terms 
of  high  commendation.  Mr.  Speed  was  not  only  an  hifto- 
rian,  but  alio  a  divine  ;  for  in  16 16,  he  publifhed  a  work  in 
8*0,  called  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnefles,  or  the  Genealogies 
"  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of  holy  hiftory  and  hu- 
".manityofChrift." 

.  He  died  the  28th  of  July  1629,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate  London,  where  a  monument 
was  ere&ed  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Sufanna,  with 
whom  he  lived  fifty  feven  years,  and  who.  died  about  three 
quarters  of  a  year  before  him,  he  had  twelve  fons,  and  fix 
daughters.  One*  of  his  fons,  named  John,  was  an  eminent 
phy fician  ;  of  whom  Mr.  Wood  has  -given  Come  account,  in 
t^e  firft  volume  of  Athene  Oxonienfe6.     As  to  Mr.  Spflrf 

Ffr  71*       himfelf,  "  he  muft  be  acknowledged,  feys  Dr.  Nioholfon,  t* 
«*  have  had  a  head  the  beft  difpofcd  towards  torftory  of  any  of 
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%c  our  writers  ;  and  would  certainly  have  outdone  himfelf,  as 
"far  as  he  has  gone  beyond  the  reft  of  his  profeffion,  if  th« 
"  advantages  of  his  education  had  been  anfwerable  to  thofe 
"  of  his  natural  genius.    But  what  could  be  expedled  from 
"ataylor?  However,  we  may  boldly  fay,  that  his  •Chroni- 
cle is  the  largeft  and  beft  we  have  hitherto  extant/'    In, am-  PaS*  5- 
'   ther  .place,  "  John  Speed  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  ia- 
"  duftry  and  attainments   in  the  ftudy  of  antiquities  j  and   shcrjngliam 
"  ieems  not  altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  fummue  ,&  eru>  deAngiorum 
u  ditus  antiquariue,  given  him  by  one  who  .was  certainly  fo  °n^*c' 
«  himfelf." 

S  P  E  L  M  A  N  (Sir  Henry)  an  eminent  Englifh  antiqua- 
rian, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family ;  and  born  at 
Cengham  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1561.    Hie  Ljfeof  $• 
was  fent  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  when  he  was  not  Henry  Spd- 
quite  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  anfl  jvanJ*[b^" 
a  half,  was  called  home  upon  the  death  of  his  father.     A*   prefixed  to' 
bout  a  year  after,  he  was  fent  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  ftudy  the  ^it^of  tht 
Jaw  ;  where  having  continued  almoft  three  years,  be  retired  "  EngiUh 
into  the  country*  and  married  a  lady  of  good  fefluon  and  for-   *t\  sir'nen- 
tune.     He  was  high  (her iff  of  Norfolk  in  1604,  and  began  to  "  ry  Spei- 
be  diftinguifhed  for  his  great  abilities  and  wifdom.     Accord-   £  »*«.'% 
ingly  he  was  fent  by  king  James  three  feveral  tunes  into  Ice-  ia  folio.    • 
land  upon  public  bufinefs ;  and  at  home  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commfaffioners,  to  enquire  into  the  oppxeifion  of  ea> 
adled  fees,  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  of  England,  as  wellec-    ' 
cleftaftical  as  civil :  which  bifliop  Hacket  calls  4(  a  noble  ex-  Life  of 
"  amination  and  full  of  juftice."     He  attended  this  bufinefs  wtwf 
for  many  years,  to  .the  prejudice  of  his  family  and  fortunes  ;  part  2. 
and  the  government  was  fo  (enfihle  of  his  good  fervlces,  that  p*  93' 
a  prefeht  of  300 L  was  made  him,  not  "  as  a  full  recoup 
"  pence,"  (for  fo  itis  exprefled  in  the  bog's  writ)  but  only 
"  as  an  occafional  remembrance,"  till  fomething  more  equal 
to  his  merit  could  he  done  for  him.    .  He  was  knighted  by 
ting  James  I,  who,  had  a  particular  efteem  forJiim ;  as  well 
Oft  account' of  his  known  capacity  for  bufinefs,  as  his  great 
learning  in  many  ways,  efpecially  in  the  laws  and  antiquities 
*f  our  nation.     There,  for  a  good  part  of  his  .life,  he  feemtf 
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to  have  ftudied  for  his  own  private  amufement,  and  not  with 
an  eye  to  any  particular  undertaking. 

When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  went  with  his 
wife  and  family,  to  live  in  London  ;  and  there  falling  into  a 
ftudy,  to  which  his  own  genius  had  always  inclined  him,  he 
got  together  all  fuch  books  and  manufcripts,  as  concerned 

^  the  fubjed  of  antiquities,  whether  fofeign  or  domeftic.     In 

the  year  1613,*  he  publifhed  his  book  de  non  temerandis  ec- 
defik,  "  churches  not  to  be  violated  ";  and  this  firft  effay, 
together  with  many  others  that  came  out  afterwards,  con- 
firmed the  notion  which  the  public  had  preconceived  of  his 
profound  learning  and  (kill  in  laws  and  antiquities.  In  1626, 
he  pubJifhed  the  firft  part  of  his  "  Gloffary."  After  he  had 
made  large  collections,  and  got  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  Saxon  tongue,  he  refolved  to  go  on  with  his  undertaking ; 
but  becaufe  he  would  not  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  he 
printed  one  or  two  fheets  by  way  of  fpecimen,  from  which 
his  friends  were  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  his  defign.  He 
was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  moft  learned  perfons  of  that  age: 
at  home,  by  archbifhop  Ufher,  bilbop  Williams  then  lord 
.  keeper,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  abroad,  by 
Rigaltius,  Salmafius,  Peirefchius,  and  others  ;  as  alfo  by  Big-  • 
nonius,  Meurfius,  and  Lindenbrokius,  whofe  affiftances  he 

Frarfat.ad     very  gratefully  acknowledges.     Upon  this,  he  puMi&ed  it 

aioflarium.   ^  fa  as  to  fa  cncj  0f  tjje  jcttcr  L  ;  but  why  he  went  no  far- 

ther?  is  not  known.  Some  have  fancied,  that  he  flopped  at 
the  letter  M,  becaufe  he  had  faid  fome  things  under  magna 
charta  and  maximum  confilium,  that  his  friends  were  afraid 
might  give  offence ;  "  that  not  being  a  feafon,  fays  Dr.  Gib- 
"  fon,  to  fpeak  freely,  either  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
4<  or  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  both  which  upon  many  occa- 
fions  would  have  fallen  in  his  way."  Our  author  has  told 
usy  in  an  advertifement  before  the  book,  that  he  chofe.  to 
,  entitle,  his  work  Archaeologus,  rather  than  Gloilariuni,  as 

we  commonly  call  it :  for  a  gloffary,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  is  no 
more  than  a  bare  explication  of  words  ;  whereas  this  treats 
more  efpecially  of .  things,  and  contains  entire  difcourfes  and 
d'tttfytations  upon  feveral. heads.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  not 
only  to  be  confulted  upon  occafion,  like  common  lexicons  or 
dictionaries ;  but  it  ought  to  b$  carefully  perufed  and  ftudied, 

.as 
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as  the  greateft  treafure  extant  of  the  ancient  cuftoms  and 
conftitutions  of  England.  About  the  year  1637,  Sir  William 
Dugdale  acquainted  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  that  many  learned 
men  were  very  dcfirous  to  fee  the  fccond  part  published,  and 
requefted  of  him  to  gratify  the  world  with  the  work  entire. 
Upon  this,  he  (hewed  Sir  William  the  fccond  part,  and  alfo 
the  improvements  which  he  had  made  in  the  firft  ;  but  withal 
told  him  the  dtfcouragement  he  had  met  with  in  publ idling 
the  firft  part,  for  that  the  fale  had  been  extremely  fmalh 
Upon  his  death,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Spelman  his  eldeft  fon  ;  a  gentleman,  who  had  abilities 
fufficient  to  complete  what  his  father  had  begun,  if  death 
had  not  prevented  him.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IT, 
archbtfliop  Sheldon  and  chancellor  Hyde  enquired  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  what  became  of  the  fecond  part,  and 
whether  it  was  ever  finished  ;  and,  upon  his  anfwering  in  the 
affirmative,  expreflcd  a  defire  that  it  might  be  printed.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  publiihed  by  Sir  William  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Gib- 
fon  fays,  <(  the  latter  part  in  comparifon  of  the  other  is  je- 
"  June  and  fcanty ;  and  every  one  muft  fee,  that  it  is  little 
*'  more  than  a  colle&ion,  out  of  which  he  intended  to  com- 
"  pofe  fuch  difcourfes,  as  he  has  all  along  given  us  in  the 
*c  firft  part,  under  the  words  of  the  greateft  import  and  ule- 
"  fulnefs."  It  was  furmifed,  for  it  never  was  proved,  that 
becaufe  Sir  William  Dugdale  had  the  publifhing  the  fecond 
part,  he  inferred  many  things  of  his  own,  which  were  not 
in  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  copy ;  and  particularly  feme  para- 
ges, which  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  prerogative,  in 
oppofition  to  the  liberties  of  the  fubje£L  But  Dr.  Gibfoit 
afllires  us,  that  the  very  copy,  from  which  it  was  printed, 
is  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  Sir  Henry's  own  hand,  and  ex* 
a&ly  agrees  with  the  printed  book  j  and  particularly  under 
the  word  Parlamentum,  and  thofe  other  pafiages,  upon 
which  the  controverfy  was  raifed.  So  far  then  as  the  copy 
goes,  for  it  ends  at  the  word  Riota,  it  is  a  certain  teftimony, 
that  Sir  William  Dugdab  did  no  more  than  mark  it  for  the 
printer,  and  tranfcribe  here  and  there  a  loofe  paper :  and, 
though  the  reft  of  the  copy  was  loft,  before  it  came  to  the 
Oxford  library,  on  which  account  there  is  not  the  fame  au- 
thority for  the  Glofiary's  being  genuine  after  the  letter  R ; 

yet 
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y&t  k  is  hot  likely,  that  Sir  WiUiaaa  .had  any  roope  ftare  in 
<thefe  laft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  than  he  had  In  any  of  the 
TXt$*  We  have  teen  more  .particular  in  our  account  of  this 
Gloflary,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  important  work,  and  of  more 
confequence  than  any  thing  Sir  Henry  Spelman  wrote. 

The  next  work  which  he  entered  upon  wa$,  an  edition 
•of  Che  "  Englilh  councils."  He  had  entered  upon  this  work, 
before  the  "  Gloffary"  was  finished ;  and  was  particularly 
Fraefat.  ad  encouraged  in  it,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  arcbbi&ops,  Abbot, 
Condi. v.i.  JLaud,  and  Ufher.  He  branched  his  undertaking  iitto  three 
parts,  affigning  an  intire  volume  to  each  divifion  :  I .  "  From 
iC  the  firft  plantation  of  cbriftianity  to  the  coming,  in  of  the 
c<  conqueror  in  the  year  ro66.  a.  From  the  Norman  con- 
<(  queft  to  the  calling  off  the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  dif- 
*<  iblution  of  aionafteries  by  Henry  VIII.  3.  The  hiftory 
"*of  the  reformed  EriglUh  church  from  Henry  VJII  to  his 
"own  time."  The  volume,  which  contained  the  firft  of 
thefe  heads,  was  publiflbed  in  1639,  about  two  years  before  his 
death,  with  his  own  annotations  upon  the  more  difficult  places. 
The  {Second  volume  of  the  *'  Councils"  as  well  as  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  "  Gloflary,"  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  by  the  diredion  of  archbiftop  Sheldon 
2nd  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  Sir  William  made  confiderable 
-additions  to  it  out  of  the  archbiflbop's  regifters  and  the  Cot- 
tonian  library ;  and  it  was  published  in  1664,  but  With  a- 
oundanee  of  faults,  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  either 
the  copier,  of  corrector,  or  both.  Sir  Henry  wrote  feveral 
mother  works,  all  relating  to  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  He 
twas  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men.  It  was 
He,  who  firft  advifed  Dr.  Watts  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities; 
and,  when  he  had  arrived  to  good  {kill  in  fchofe  matters,  ex- 
cited him,  as  the  db&or  owns  in  his  preface,  to  undertake  a 
Aew «edition  of  Matthew  Partis's  hiftory.  He  calls  Mr.  •Cam- 
den his  antient  friend  ;  and  lie  was  like  wife  a  .great  favourer 
of  Sir  William  Dugdaile.  His  revival  of  the  old  Saxon 
tongue  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  good  piece  of  ferv.ice  to  the 
ftudy  of  antiquities.  He  bad  found  the  excellent  ufe  of  th*t 
language  in  >the  whole  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  much  Ja- 
nl&Ued  the  negle&rof  it  both  at  home  and  abcoad*  wMd> 
yw  (o  very  general,  that  he  did  not  then  know  one  imn  in 
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the  world,  who  perfectly  underftood  it.  Hereupon  he  let- 
tied  a  Saxon  Ic&ure  in  the  univerfrty  of  Cambridge,  allow- 
ing ten  pounds  per  annum  to  Mr.  Abraham  Wheeloclce, 
prefenting  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Middleton  in  the  county  oif 
Norfolk,  and  giving  him  lrkewife  the  profits  of  the  impropri- 
ate reflory  of  the  fame  church  ;  both  which  were  intended 
by  him  to  be  fettled  in  perpetuity  as  an  endowment  of  that 
lecture  ;  but  Sir  Henry  and  his  eldeft  fon  dying  in  the  com- 
pafe  of  two  years,  the  civil  wars  breaking  forth,  and  their 
eftate  being  fequeftered,  the  family  became  incapable  of  ac-  j 
complifhing  hfs  defign.  He  died  in  London  1641,  and  was 
buried  in  Weihninfter  abbey  near  Camden's  monument.  In 
1698,  was  published  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon,  "  Reliquiae 
Speltnannianae :  The  pofthunlous  works  of  Sir  Henry 
Sperman,  knight,  relating  to  the  laws  arid  antiquities  of 
England,"  folio.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  archbifhop  Te- 
nifon,  and  reprinted  with  Sir  Henry's  "  Englifh  works"  in 
1723  folio,  under  the  infpe&ion  and  by  the  care  of  the  fame 
Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon,  then  doftor  and  bifliop. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  eight  children,  four  fons  and  four 
daughters.  His  eldeft  fon,  u  the  heir  of  his  ftudies,"  as  he 
calls  him,  was  John  Spelman,  Efq;  a  very  learned  gentleman,  Pwefrf.  t* 
who  had  great  encouragement  and  aflurance  of  favour  from  yS^^9 
Charles  I.  That  king  fent  for  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  of- 
fered him  the  mafterfliip  of  Sutton's  hofpital,  with  fome  other 
advantages,  in  confideration  of  his  good  fervices  both  to 
church  and  ftate  ;■  who,  thanking  his  majefty,  replied,  that 
he  was  very  old,  and  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  but  fliould 
be  more  obliged,  if  he  would  confider  his  fon  :  upon  which, 
the  king  fent  for  Mr,  Spelman,  and  conferred  that  and  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him.  After  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  his  majefty,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  command- 
ed him  from  his  houfe  in  Norfolk,  to  attend  at  Oxford; 
where  he  was  often  called  to  private  council,  ,and  employed 
to  write  feveral  papers  in  vindication  of  the  proceedings  df 
the  court.  He  was  the  author  of,  "  A  view  of  a  pretended 
u  book  intitled,  Obfervations  upon  his  majeftfs  late  anfa)ers9 
u  and  epijlles"  Oxford,  1642,  in  4to.     His  name  is  not  ftt  ' 

to  it  j  yet  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  who  had  received  a  copy 
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Athen.  Ox.  from  him,  told  Mr.  .Wood  that  it  was  of  his  com  poling. 
Vol.  II.         jje  wrote  a]f0>  c(  tj,c  cafe  of  our  affairs  in  law,  religion, 
<c  and  other  circumftances,  briefly  examined  and  prefented 
"  to  the  confcience,"  1643,  in  4to.     While  he  was  thus  at- 
tending the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  his  own  private  ftu- 
d[ies,  as  thofe  would  give  him  leave,  he  fell  fick ;    and  died 
the  25th  of  July,  1643.     His  funeral  fermon,  by  his  ma- 
jefty's  fpecial  order,  was  preached  by  archbifhop  Ufher,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  both  of  father  and  fon.     The  fon  pub- 
lifhed  the  Saxon  pfalter  under  the  title  of  Pfalterium  Davidis 
Latino-Saxonicum  vetus,    1641,  in  4to,  from  an  old  manu- 
fcript  in  his  father's  library,  collated  with  three  other  copies. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  king  Alfred  the   Great  in  Englifh, 
which  was  publifhed  by   Mr,   Thomas  Hearne  at  Oxford 
1709  in  8vo.   It  had  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  care  of. 
Obadiah  Walker,  matter  of  Univerfity  college,  who  publifhed 
-     the  tranflation  with  notes  and  cuts  at  Oxford  in  1709,  8vo. 
Clement  Spelman,  youngeft  fon  t>£  Sir  Henry,    was  a 
councellor  at  law,  and  made  puifny  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.     He  publifhed  fomc 
Athen.  Ox.    V*cccs  eclating  to  tlye  government,  and  a  large  preface  to  bis 
father's  book,  De  non  temerandis  ecclefiis.     He  died  in  June 
1679,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Dunftan's  church  Fleetftree*. 

SPENCER  (Dr.  John)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Englifh  divine,  was  born  in  Kent  in  the  year  1630,  and  e- 
ducated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college  at  Cambridge.  ;  where  he 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1648,  and  a  matter's  in 
1652.  He  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college;  and  in  1659, 
took  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree,  as  he  did  a  doctor's  in 
1663.  In  1667,  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  Corpus  Chrifti; 
,and,  in  1 67 7,  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Ely.  Thefe  were 
his  dignities  and  preferments,  which  h«  did  not  merely  enjoy, 
but  alfo  adorned  with  Angular  abilities  and  learning ;  as  his 
publications,  though  not  numerous,  do  abundantly  teftify. 

June  the  28th  1660,  "  being  the  day  of  public  thankf- 
cc  giving  to  God  for  the  happy  reftoration  of  his  majefty/to 
c<  his  kingdoms,"  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Mary's'  in 
Cambridge  on  Proverbs  xxix.  2,  which  he  publifhed  there 
the  fame  year  under  the  title  of  c«  The  Righueus  Ruler."  In 
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1663,  he  publifhed  there  in  4to,  c<  A  difcourfe  concerning 
c*  prodigies  :  wherein  the  vanity  of  prefages  by  them  is  re- 
"  prehended,  and  their  true  and  proper  ends  aflerted  and  vin- 
"  dicated."  A  fecond  edition  of  this  truly  philofophical  and 
learned  work,  corre&ed  and  enlarged,  was  publifhed  at  Lon- 
don 1665,  in  8vo ;  when  was  added  to  it,  "  A  difcourfe 
concerning  vulgar  prophecies  :  wherein  the  vanity  of  re- 
ceiving them,  as  the  certain  indications  of  any  future 
"  event,  is  difcovered  ;  and  fome  chara&ers  of  diftin&ion 
u  between  true  and  pretended  prophets  are  laid  down."  In 
1668,  he  publifhed  a  Latin  diflertation  concerning  urim  and 
thumrriim  $  and  in  1685,  his  great  and  famous  work,  De  le- 
gibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibus  &  earum  rationibus.  Spencer's 
great  view  in  explaining  the  reafons  of  the  mofaic  ritual 
was,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  clear  the 
Deity,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  from  arbitrary  and  fan- 
taftic  humour;  which  fome,  not  difcerning  thefe  reafons, 
had  been  ready  to  charge  him  with,  and  from  thence  had  fall- 
en into  unbelief.  But  this  attempt,  great  and  noble  as  it  was, 
difgufted  and  difgufts  all  thofe,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of 
them,  who  think  the  divinity  of  any  doctrine  or  inftitution 
weakened,  in  proportion  as  it  is  proved  to  be  rational ;  and 
one  great  objedion  to  it,  even  among  fome  who  are  not  irra- 
tionalifts,  is,  the  learned  authors  having  advanced,  that  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh  nation  are  deduced  from 
the  practices  of  their  heathen  and  idolatrous  neighbours.  This 
pofition  has  given  no  fmall  offence,  as  if  greatly  derogatory 
from  the  divine  inftitution  of  thofe  rights  ;  and  many  writers 
have  attacked  it  both  at  home  and  ab-oad,  particularly  Her- 
man Witfius  in  his  ^Egyptiaca.  Others  however  have  feen  no 
ill  confequences  from  admitting  it;  and  the  work  upon  the 
whole  has  been  highly  and  juftly  valued,  as  it  defer ves,  being 
full  of  good  fenfe  an<f  learning  of  all  kinds,  and  extremely 
'Well  written.  The  author  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  it,  * 
particularly  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book  ;  and  his  pa- 
pers, being  committed  at  his  death  to  archbifhop  Tenifon, 
were  bequeathed  by  that  prelate  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, together  with  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  forward  the 
printing  of  them.  At  length  Mr.  Leonard  Chappelow,  fel- 
low of  St.  John's  college,  and  profeflbr  of  Arabic,  being  de- 
puted 
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poted  by  the  univerfity,  and  offered  the  reward,  undertook  a 
new  edition  of  this  uwk,  with  die  author's  additions  and  im- 
provements j  and  published  it  at  Cambridge  1727,  in  two 
volumes,  folio. 

Dr.  Spencer,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  clofeft  application  to. 
his  ftudies,  died  the  27th  of  May  1695,  aged  fixty-three  years ; 
«id  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College* 

Tbe^e  was  WUUam  Sjtencer,  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  a  very  learned  man  ;  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing more,  than  that  be  publifeed  at  the  univerftty  prefs  in 
1658410,  the  eight  books  againft  Celfus  and  Philocalia  of 
Origen,  with  a  corre&ed  Latin  verfion,  and  notes  of  his 
own* 

SPENSER  (Edmund)  a  great  Englifh  poet,  was  born 
in*  London,  and  educated  at  Pembroke- Hall  in  Cambridge; 
where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1572,  and  a 
Hughes's      imfter's  in  1576.     This  appears  from  the  regifter  of  the  uni- 
«  Life  of  ^  verfity ;  and  muft  needs  be  thought  a  fufficient  confutation  of 
prefixed  to     thofe*  who  relate  Spenfer  to  have  be.en  born  fo  early  as  1510 : 
kie  edition     ^hich»  though  it  is  the  date  fixed  upon  his  monument  at  Weft- 
fcr'sWorks.*  waiter- Abbey,  cannot  but  be  erroneous.     He  does  not  feem 
i*ond.  1715,   to  have  bad  much  fortune  or  interefl,  at  his  firft  fettins  out  into 
iLnoT '        the  world  j  for  he  is  faid  to  have  flood  for  a  fellowfhip  in  his      j 
college,*  and  to  have  milled  it.    This  disappointment,  together      ! 
with  the  narrownefe  of  his  circumftagces,  forced  him  from  the 
univerfny  :  and  we  find  him  next  taking  up  his  refidence  with      j 
fome  friends  in  the  north,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  his  Ro-      I 
falind ;  whom  he  fo  finely  celebrates  in  his  paftoral  poems, 
and  of  whofe  cruelty  he  has  written  fuch  pathetic  complaints.     | 
As  poetry  is  frequently  die  offspring  of  love  and  retirement,  i* 
is  probable  that  his  genius  began  to  diftinguifh  itfclf  about  this      | 
time  5  for  "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,'*  which  is  fo  full  of  his. 
«      fuccefsJefspaflion  for  Rpfalind,  was  the  firft  of  his  wor&s  of  any 
<rRK1sK^8    n0te#     ^r"  ^uS^es  obferves,  that  in  this  work  our  poet 
keni*sCa-P    "  has  not  been  milled  hy  the  Italians  j  though  Taffib's  Aipin- 
|endar»  'pre-  «  ta  might  have  been  at  leaft  of  as  good  authority  to  him  ift 
Spenfer's       "  the  pa  ft  oral,  as  Ariofto  in  the  greater  kind  of  poetry.    But 
Woiks.         cc  Spenfer  rather  chofe  to  follow  nature  itfelf,  and  to  paint  the 
"  life  and  fentiments  of  ihepherds  after  a  more  iimple  and  i*n- 

"af< 
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"  afFeded  fanner."- He  afterwards  fays,  (bat  fC  the  fim? 

"  plicity,  wfcich  appears  in  Spenfer's  paftorab,  may  be  thought 
"  by  fome  readers  to  have  too  much  of  the  menun  ma  *" 
but  adds,  that  "  if  he  has  erred  in  this,  he  has  at  leaft  erred 
*'  oh  the  right  hand." 

The  "  Shepherd's  Calendar"  was  addrefled,  by  a  fliort  de* 
dication  in  vcrfe,  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  who  was  then  in  the 
hi^heft  reputation  /or  wit,  gallantry,  and  polite  accompliihr> 
ments  ;  and  who,  being  himfelf  an  excellent  writer, ,  immedi- 
ately became  fenfible  of  Spenfer's  merit.     He  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  difcovered  it,  and  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  beft  judges  -y  and  fo  long  as  this  great  man  lived,  Spenfef 
never  wanted  a  judicious  friend  nor  a  generous  patron.     After 
he  had  ftaid  fome  time  in  the  north,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  to 
quit  his  obfcurity,  and  come  to  London,  that  he  might  be  in 
the  way  of  promotion ;  and  the  firft  means  he  made  ufe  of, 
after  his  arrival  there,,  was  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  when  this  acquaintance  began, 
whether  upon  his  addreffing  to  him  "  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
"  dar,"  or  fome  time  after.     If  a  certain  ftory,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  told  upon  this  occafion,  be  true,  it  muft  have  been  fome 
time  after :  the  ftory  runs  thus.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  a  ftran- 
ger  to  Sir  Philip,  when  he  had  begun  to  write  his  "  Fairy 
u  Queen ;"  and  that  he  took  occafion  to  go  to  Leicefter* 
Houfe,  and  to  introduce  himfelf  by  fending  in  to  Sir  Philip 
the  ninth  Canto  in  the  firft  book  of  that  poem.     Sir  Philip  was 
much  furprifed  with  the  defcription  of  Dtfyair  in  that  canto, 
^d  is  faid  to  have  {hewn  an  unufual  kind  of  tranfport  on  the 
difeovery  of  fo  new  and  uncommon  a  genius.     After  he  had 
read  fome  ftanzas,  he  called  his  fteward,  and  bid  him  give  the 
perfca,  who  brought  thofe  verfes,    fifty  pounds ;  but  upon 
reading  the  next  ftanza,  he  ordered  the  fum  to  be  doubled. 
The  fteward  was  as  much  furprifed   as    his  mafter,    and  +    .  „ 

thought  it  his  duty  to  make  fome  delay,  in  executing  fo  fud~  / 

den  and  lavifh  a  bounty  ;  but  upon  reading  one  ftanza  more,  * 
Sir  Philip  raifed  his  gratuity  to  200I.  and  commanded  the        \ 
fteward  to  give  it  immediately,  left,  as  he  read  farther,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  give  away  his  whole  eftate. 

Though  nothing  could  have  been  more  happy  for  Spenfer, 
than  to  be  introduced  to  court  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  yet  he  did 

not 
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net  immediately  receive  any  great  benefit  from  it  He  waa 
indeed  created  poet  Iaureft  to  quecrt  Elizabeth  ;  but  for  fome 
time  he  only  wore  the  barren  laurel,  and  poffefled  the  place 
without  the  penfion.  The  lord  treafurer  Burghley  had  not,  it 
feems,  the  fame  tafte  and  feeling  of  Spenfer's  merit  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ;  l>ut  on  the  contrary  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
cepted, from  fome  motive  or  other,  the  queen's  intended  boun- 
ty to  him.  It  is  (aid  that  her  majefty,  upon  Spenfer's  prefent- 
ing  fome  poems  to  her,  ordered  him  iool.  but  that  the  lord 
treafurer  Burghley,  obje&ing  to  it,  faid  with  fome  fcorn  of 
the  poet,  "  What !  all  this  for  a  fong  ?"  The  queen  replied,' 
C6  Then  give  him  what  is  reafoa"  Upon  this,  Spenfer  took 
a  proper  opportunity  to  prefent  the  following  lines  to  her  ma- 
jefty, in  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  remind  her  of  her  order: 

"  I  was  promifed  on  a  time 
*c  To  have  reafon  for  my  rhime  ;    - 
ct  From  that  time  unto  this  feafon, 
ik  I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reafon. 

which,  we  are  told,  produced  the  defired  effeS $  for  that  the 
queen,  not  without  reproving  the  treafurer,  immediately  di- 
rected the  payment  of  the  money.     Fuller  relates   this  fad; 
Worthies  in  anc*  a  late  noble  author  has  made  fome  reflexions  on  it,  which, 
London,       though  thrown  out  in  a  ftrain  of  fatire  and  irony,  and  rherety 
to  ferve  a  prefent  purpofe,  contain  nevertheless  much  good 
truth  y  and  deferve  to  be  pondered  well  by  certain  literary  re* 
clufes,  who  upon  the  merit  of  mere  letters,  have  been  always 
.    ready  to  hope,  for  what  mere  letters  has  in  no  age  obtained. 
Boling-        c<  If  we  write  for  pofterity,  fays  he,  we  muft  not  complain 
tkaiTra£b"  "  tnat  tne  care  of  rewarding  our  merit  is  left  to  pofterity ;  and 
Occafional     "  if  we  negledt  to  ferve  the  ftate,  thofe,  who  are  appointed  to 
j^ltJ['         **  prefide  over  it,  break  no  rule  of  equity,  when  they  negled 
*         "  us.     Spenfer  has  been  amply  recompenfed  by  pofterity  for 
•*  his  Fairy  §>ueen  \  but  the  wife  treafurer  Burghley  declined 
"  the  payment  of  an  hundred  pounds,  which  queen  Elizabeth 
"  ordered  him,  and  left  this  admirable  poet  to  ftarve.     Had 
fc  Spenfer  applied  himfelf  to  more  ferious  ftudies ;  had  he  ex- 
"  celled  in  phyfics,  in  metaphyfics,  or  even  in  the  firft  philo* 
"  fophy  or  in  theology,  inftead  of  excelling  in  wit  and  poetry, 

"the 
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"  the  amabiles  infanise  of  Horace,  his  ufage  would  hare  been 

"  the  fame  no  doubt.     Even  the  greateft  productions  of  thefe  < 

u  ftudies  are  but  trifles  in  the  account  of  a  confummate  ftatef- 

"  man,  and  may  properly  enough  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  o-» 

<c  thers  in  his  fenfe,  by  the  title  of  Infaniae  feveriores.      Our 

"  Englifli  minifters,  to  their  honor  be  it  fpoken,  have  at  all 

"  times  proceeded  upon  this  admirable  principle.     The  mod 

"excellent  fermons,  the  moft  elaborate  treatifes*  have  not 

"  been  fufficient  to  procure  the  advancement  of  fome  divines, 

u  while  a  forry  pamphlet,  or  a  fpiiitual  libel,  has  raifed  others 

" to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  church.     As  it  has  fared  with 

"  mere  divinity,  fo  has  it  fared  with  mere  eloquence :  as  one 

u  never  caufed  the  divine,  fo  the  other  never  caufed  the  law- 

"  yer,  to  be  diftinguiflied  ;  but  we  know,  that  if  either  of  them 

"  be  employed  in  a  court-caufe,   he  never  fails  to  make  his 

"  fortune.     The  fame  fate  has  attended  writers  of  another 

"  kind  :  the  celebrated  Toilers  and  Spe&ators  had  no  reward 

€<  except  from  bookfellers  and  fame;  but  when  thofe  authors 

"  made  the  difcovery  I  have  made,  and  applied  their  talents 

M  better  in  writing  the  Englijhman  and  Freeholder,  one  was 

"  foon  created  a  knight,  and  the  other  became  fecretary  of 

<c  ftate.     In  fhort,  without  enumerating  any  more  inftances, 

"  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  from 

"  Burghley  to  this  time."     We  verily  believe  with  the  noble 

author,  that  it  has  ;  and  therefore  would  earneftly  advife  alt 

mere  fcholars,  mere  poets,  and  mere  wits,  not  to  fuffer  diP 

content  and  fpleen  to  be  predominant ;  not  to  difquiet  and  fret 

themfelves  continually,  becaufe  they  may  happen  to  be  over* 

looked  or  negle&ed  by  ftatefmen ;  but  to  remember,  that 

ftatefmen  aft  altogether  upon  the  principles '  of  worldly  wif- 

dom,  and  will  therefore  never  ferve  thofe,  who  either  have  it* 

not  in  their  power,  or  do  not  endeavour  to  ferve  them.     If 

thefe  fcholars,  and  poets;  and  wits,  would  obtain  the  end,  let 

them  ufe  the  means :  if  they  exped  favors  of  a  ftatefman,  let 

them  attend  him,  let  them  devote  themfelves  to  him,  let  then* 

depend  upon  him,  let  them  abandon  their  bodies,  fouls,  wit,  learn  - 

ing,  and  talents  of  all  kinds  entirely  to  his  fervice.  Such  is  our  ef« 

teemfhereforeforthememoryofSpenfer,thatweareforrytofayf 

he  did  not  behave  himfelf  philofophically  enough  in  this  regards 

for  there  are  fcattered  among  his  poems  many  weak  and  querulous* 

bemoanings  of  hard  and  undeferved  treatment,  nwtwkbout  fome 

Vol.  X.  H  h  fplenetic 
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(plenetic  and  fatyrical  reflections.  In  his  "  Mother  Hub- 
•*  berd's  Tale,**  he  has  painted  the  misfortune  of  depending  on 
courts  and  great  perfons  :  he  has  done  it  indeed  in  a  mod 
lively  manner,  and  the  defcription  would  have  been  very  well 
If  it  had  not  flowed,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  it  did,  from  fpleen  and 
difappointment.  We  will  tranfcribe  it  however,  not  only  for 
Its  beauty,  but  by  way  of  comfort  to  thofe,  who  are  apt  to 
lament  the^r  own  fate,  for  not  being  dependent  upon  feme 
great  man  ;  Tor  not  being  placed  in  the  road  to  preferment,  as 
k  is  ufually  eicpreffed.  .   , 

fC  Full  little  knoweft  thou,  that  haft  not  tiy'd, 
€t  What  heH  it  is  in  fuing  long  to  bide  : 
'n  To  lofe  good  days  that  might  be  better  fpent, 
w  To  waft  long  nights  in  penfive  difcontent ; 
**  To  fpeed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow,    * 
*c  To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  forrow ; 
**  To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers, 
«*  TV)  have  thy  afldng,  yet  wait  many  years  ; 
*c  To  fret  thy  foul  with  croffes  and  with  cares, 
««  To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortlefs  defpairs  ; 
•     "  To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
u  To  fpend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

But  though  Spenfer  had  no  intereft  with  the  lord  treafurer 
Burghley,  yet  we  find  him,  fome  time  after  his  appearance  at 
court,  in  confiderable  efteem  with  the  tnoft  eminent  men  of 
that  time.  In  the  year  1579,  he  was  fent  abroad  by  the  earl 
of  Lekrefter;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  fervke.  The 
moft  important  ftep,  which  he  afterwards  made  into  bulinefs, 
was  upon  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton's  being  appointed  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland ;  to  whom  Spenfer  was  recommended,  and 
went,  as  fecretary.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  filled  his  office 
with  very  good  (kill  and  capacity ;  as  may  appear  by  his 
l€~Difcourfe  on  the  State  of  Ireland"  His  fervices  to  the 
cjown  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  from  queen  Elizabeth  of 
three  thoafand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  his  houfe 
was  in  Kilcolman ;  and  the  river  MiHa,  which  he  has  more 
than  once  introduced  into  his  poems,  ran  through  his  grounds; 
It  was  in  this  retirement,  that  he  finifhed  his  celebrated  poem 

airo 
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and  chef  d'ouvre,   u  77^  Fa/ry  Queen",  which,  was-  probaby 
begun  fome  time  before  -9  for  it  was  begun  and  finifhed  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  time.     He   puUi&ed  iat  firft  only  three  % ; 
books,  with  an  explication  of  the  general  meaning  of  the 
poem,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  dated  January  tne  2^d 
1589.     To  thefe  .three  books  three  more  were  added  in  a  fol- 
lowing edition  ;   but  the  fix  laft,  For  it  confided  of  twelve, 
were  unfortunately  loft  by  his  fervant,  whom  he  had  in  hafle 
fent  before  him  into  England.     It  was  in  this  retirement,  that 
he  was  a  more  fuccefsful  lover,  than  when  he  courted  Rofa- 
lind:  for  the  collection  of  his  *<  Sonnets"  aire  a  kind  of  (hort 
hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  a  new  amour,  which  we  find  ended 
in  a  marriage,  and  gave  occafion  to  an  epithalamium,  which 
no  one  could  write  fb  well  as  himfelf.     Laftly,   it  was  in  this  Sec  RAW* 
retirement,  that  he  was  vifited  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  his            * 
return  from  the  Portugal  expedition  in  1589. 

In  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  under  the  earl  of  Defmond,  our 
poet.was  plundered  and  deprived  of  His  eftate  ;  and  feems  td 
have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  much* 'grief  of  heart, 
under  the  disappointment  of  a  broken  toxtifne.  He  died  in ;  the 
year  1598,  and  was  interred  in  Weftmihfter  Abbey  near  the; 
famous  GeoiFrey  Chauce'r,  as  he  had  defined  :  where  a.monur 
ment  was  erefled  to  him  at  the  charge  of  Robert  Devereau# 
earl  of  Effex.  The  prefent  inscription  is'  in  Englifli,  place$ 
his  birth  in  1510,  and  his  death  in  1596;  although  Can><Jei> 
fays  exprefsly,  that  it  was  in  1598".  But  this  infcrfption  j$ 
w/th  reafon  fuppofed  to  have  been  put  up  fince,  when  the  jiiQt 
nument  was  perhaps  repaired  ;  and  to  be  wholly  different 
ironi  the  original  one,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fuller  .and  Keepe's 
Others  to  have  been  in  Latin.  In  a  fliort  Latin  tracl,  defcri;  Monument* 
ting  the  monuments  of  Weftminfter- Abbey  in  the  year  1600,  naft.m0* 
and  publifhed  as  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Camden,  we  find  the  fol- 
'  lowing  account  of  it.  Edmundus  Spenfer,  Londinenfis,  An«- 
glicorum  Poetarum  noftri  faeculi  facile  princeps,  quod  ejus  Poe- 
niata,  faventibus  Mufis  &  vi&uro  genio  confcripta,  compro- 
bant.  Obiit  immatura  mortc,  anno  falutis  1598,  &  prope 
Galfridum  Chaucerum  conditur,  qui  feliciflime  Poefin  Angli-< 
cis  Uteris  primus  illuftravit.  In  quem  haec  fcripta  funt  Epita- 
pnia.  Let  us  obferve,  before  we  tranfcribe  the  epitaph* 
that  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  Spenfer  born   in  1510  appear* 
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plainly  from  the  expreflion  immatura  morte*  which  Is  here  ufed, 
t>ut  certainly  would  not  have  been,  if  he  had  died  at  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age.  This  is  the  epitaph ;  the  compofer  of 
which,  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  that  of  cardinal  Bembo 
Upon  Raphael* 

Hie  prope  Chaucerum  fitus  eft  Spenferius,  illi 
Proximus  ingenio,  proximus  ut  tumulo. 

Hie  prope  Chaucerum,  Spenfere  Poeta,  Poetam 
Conderis,  &  verfu  quam  tumulo  proprior. 

Anglica,  te  vivo,  vixit  plaufitque  Poefis  : 
Nunc  moritura  timet,  te  moriente,  mori. 
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Such  were  the  notions  conceived  of  Spenfer,  and  fuch  thfc 
eloges  bellowed  on  him,  by  his  contemporaries.  Pofterity 
has  in  no  wife  been  infenfible  to  his .  merit,  but  has  allowed 
him  to  be  the  firft  of  our  EngH(h  poets,  who  brought  heroic 
poefy  to  any  perfection  ;  and  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  his 
Fairy  §>ueen  is,  for  invention  and  true  poetry,  little  inferior, 
if  not  equal,  to  any  production  ancient  Or  modern  that  proceed- 
ed it.  Let  us  quote,  however,  the  judgments  of  a  few  cri- 
tics. Sir  William  Temple  remarks,  that  c<  the  religion  of 
€t  the  Gentiles  had  been  woven  into  the  contexture  of  all  the 
ancient  poetry  with  a  very  agreable  mixture ;  which  made 
the  moderns  affe&  to  give  that  of  Chriftianity  a  place  alio  in 
"  their  poems.  But  the  true  religion  was  not  found  to  be- 
4(  come  fiction  fo  well,  as  a  falfe  had  done  :  all  their  attempts 
of  this  kind  feemed  rather  to  debafe  religion,  than  to 
heighten  poetry.  Spenfer  endeavoured  to  fupply  this  with 
((  morality,  and  to  make  inftru&ion,  inftead  of  ftory,  thfe  fub- 
€<  jecT:  of  an  epic  pdem.  His  execution  was-  excellent,  and 
<c  his  flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high  ;  but  his  deflgn  was 
*c  poor,  and  his  moral  lay  fo  bare,  that  it  loft  its  effe&.  It 
"  is  true  the  pill  was  guilded,  but  fo  thin,  that  the  color  and  the 
u  tafte  were  too  eafily  difcovered.*'  Mr.  Thomas  Rhymer 
"  aflerts,  that  "  Spenfer  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  of  our  he- 
•*  roic  poets.  He  had,  fays  he,  a  large  fpirit,  a  (harp  judg- 
"  ment,  and  a  genius  for  heroic  poefy,  perhaps  above  any 
"  that  ever  wrote  fince  Virgil.  But  our  misfortune  is,  he 
"  wanted  a  true  idea,  and  loft  himfelf  by  folio  wihg  an  un- 
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"  faithful  guide.  Though  befides  Homer  and  Vifgil  he  had 
<<  read  Taffo,  yet  he  rather  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  milled  by 
"  Ariofto  :  with  whom,  blindly  rambling  on  marvellous  ad* 
"  ventures,  he  makes  no  confcience  of  ^probability .  AU  is 
c<  fanciful  and  chimerical,  without  any  uniformity,  or  without 
"  any  foundation  in  truth.  In  a  word,  his  poem  is  perfect 
«<  Fairy  Land."  Dryden  fays,  that  "  the  Englifli  have  only  .  ££tt5. 
"  to  boaft  of  Spenfer  and  Milton  in  heroic  poetry,  who  nei-  latum  of 
4<  ther  of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning  to  haye  been  JttVeBal- 
"  perfect  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cen- 
cc  Aires.  For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  defign  of  Spenfer ; 
"  he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  adion  ;  he  raifes 
"  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and  endows  each 
"  of  them  with  fome  particular  moral  virtue,  which  renders 
"  them  all  equal,  without  fubordination  or  preference.— The 
"  original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  trie  court  of 
"  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them  that 
"virtue,  which  he  thought  was  mod  confpicuous  in  them: 
"  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though  it  turned  not  much  to  ' 

<c  his  account.— —His  obfolete  language  and  the  ill  choice  of 
"  his  ftanza  are  faults  but  of  the  fecond  magnitude.  For  not*  . 
*'  withftanding  the  firtt,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at  leaft  after  a 
€C  little  practice ;  and  for  the  laft,  he  is  the  more  to  be  ad* 
<c  mired,  that  laboring  under  fuch  a  difficulty  his  verfes  are  fo 
numerous,  fo  various,  and  fo  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil, 
whom  he  has  profeflediy  imitated,  has  furpafled  him  among 
"  the  Romans,  and.  only  Waller  among  the  Englilh."  Laftly,  . 

Mr.  Hughes  obferves  very  juftly,  that  "  the  chief  merit  of  ontheFyrf 
**  this  poem  confifts  in  that  furprifing  vein  of  fabulous  inven-  <Jli,*»  *• 
'*  tion,  which  runs  through  it,  and  enriches  it  every  where 
with  imagery  and  defcriptions,  more  than  we  meet  with  in 
any  other  modern  poem.  The  author  feems  to  be  poflefled 
"  of  a  kind  of  poetical  magic ;  and  the  figures  he  calls  up  to 
*'  our  view  rife  fo  thick  upon  us,  that  we  are  at  once  pleafed 
"  and  diftra&ed  by  the  exhauftlefs  variety  of  them  :  fo  that 
"  his  faults  may  in  a  manner  be  imputed  to  his  excellencies. 
"  His  abundance  betrays  him  into  excels,  and  his  judgment  is 
**  over-born  by  the  torrent  of  his  imagination." 
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*t§  P  £  R  O  N  E  (  Speron  )  an  ingenious  and*  polite  Italian 
Jftceroh,       writer^  was  born  of  a  noKe" family  at  Padua  in  1500  ;    and 
torn,  xxxix.   made  fo  rapid  a  progress  in  his  juvenile  ftudies,  that,  at  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  firft  profeflbr  of  logic  in  the 
univerfity  there  ;  and  was  raifed,  in  1528,  to  the  place  of  pro- 
feffor  extraordinary  in  philofophy.     We  know,  but   few  cir-  . 
cumftances  of  his  life.     He  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome,  an4 
'  '    ',  was  there  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV,  who  made  him  a  . 
knight.     He  was  often  employed  in  affairs  of  importance,  an4 
feveral  princes  would  have  raifed  him  to  dignities  of  any  kind  ; 
but  his  love  of  eafe  and  independence  made  him  refufe  them 
all.     Being  once  fent  to  Venice,  upon  fome  negotiation,   he 
fpoke  in  the  fenate  there  with  fo  much   eloquence,  that  the 
judges  and  advocates  left  the  bar  to  liften  to  him.     He  was 
alfo  fent  by  the  pope  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  about  % 
peace 5  and  harangued  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  aftonifhed    all 
who  heard  him.     It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  was  always 
reading  mean  and  obfolete  books  ;  and  that,  on  being  afked 
lyhy  he  amufed  himfelf  with  fuch  fluff,  he  anfwered,  "  be* 
"  caufe  whatever  he  ftole  from  them  was  fure  to  lie  concealed  ;4 
«*" Whereas  if  he  was  to  take  the  fame  liberty  with  authors^of4 
4<*note,  he  fhould  be  dete&ed  and  acqufed   of  plagiarifm  at 
«c*once."     This  may  ferve  as  a  bon  moty  and  that  is  all  the 
ufe  of  inferring  it.   He  died  at  Padua  in  1588,  aged  88  years. 
It' is  faid  that  he  was  confummately  (killed  in  civil  law,  in  the  -. 
ok>gy,  in  hiftory,  and  all  branches  of  literature  :  his  works  do 
not  enable  us  to  decide  upon  this  point.     However  this  we 
f  'are  fure  of,  that  he  was  an  admirable  mafter  of  the  Italian 

.*;tongue  ;  and  that  he  is  cited  in  the  dictionary  of  La  Crufca,  as 
one  of  the  beft  writers  in  it.     It  is  on  this  account,  that  his 
works,  which  are  all  written  in  Italian,  are  even  now  fought 
gfter  and  read :  they  confift  of  dialogues,  diflertations,  orations, 
letters,  and  a  tragedy. 

SPINCKES   (Nathaniel)  an  eminent    nonjuring, 
Englifh  divine,  was  born  at  Caftor  in  Northamptonflure  in  the. 
year  1653 ;  ancj  after  a  private  education,  was  fent  to  Trinity . 
college  in  Cambridge  in  1669,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Je- 
fus  College,     When  he  had  rtak*n  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  got 
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into  both  orders,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Edgcomb  of  Mount  Edgcorrrb  in  Devonfhire,  where  he 
lived  fome  time.  About  the  year  1681,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  duke  Lauderdale ;  where  he  contracted  a  great  ac- 
quaintance and  intimacy  with  Dr.  Hickes,  who  was  his  fel- 
low chaplain.  Upon  the  duke's  death  in  1683,  he  removed  . 
to  St.  Stephen's  Walbrooke  in  London,  where  he  continued 
two  years  curate  and  le&urer.  In  1685,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Peterborough  conferred  on  him  the  re&ory  of  Peakblk 
in  Northamptonshire ;  and  while  he  was  re£tor  here,  he  mar- 
ried a  wife  who  furyived  him  but  a  week.  In  1687,  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Salifbury ;  and  the  fame  year,  in&itutcd1 
to  the  re£tory  of  St.  Martin's  in  that  town.  He  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  in  1690,  for  refuting  to  take  the  oaths 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  He  lived  till  the  28th  of 
July  1727,  and  wrote  a  great  many  pieces  in  favor,  of  the 
nonjuring  fcheme,  and  againft  thofe  who  propagated  different 
principles ;  particularly  againft  Mr.  Hoadiy,  afterwards  biihop, 
whofe  **  Meafures  of  fubmiffion  to  the  Civil  Magiftrates" 
gave  occafion  to  his  publithing  two  or  three  pamphlets.  He  . 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  particularly  fkilled  in  the  Saxon 
language  ;  in  which  way  he  was  of  me  to  Dr.  Hickes.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  bifhop  among  the  Nonjurors. 

SPINOZA  (Benedict  de)  an  atheiftical  philofophcr, 
was  the  fonpf  a  merchant,  who  was  originally  a  Portuguese; 
and  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  about  the  year  ^633.  He  learned  Bayle'»Di& 
the  Latin  tongue  of  a  phyiician,  who  taught  it  at  Amfter- 
dam  ;  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  but  loofe  in  die  prin- 
ciples of  religion.     He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  which > he  perfued  for  many  years  ;.  and  afterwards 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  philofophy.      Nemo  refknte  fuit 
iurpijfimus  is  a  maxim,  which  has  often  been  applied  to  Spi- 
noza :  for  he  was  firft  a  Jew,  then  a  Chriftian,  and  laftly  an  » 
Atheift.     He  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  but  having  a  geometrical 
turn,  which  made  him  apt  to  require  areafon  for  every  thing* 
he  quickly  difliked  the  do&rine  of  the  rabbins ;   and  being 
withal  of  an  open  temper,  and  a  great  enemy  to  diilirrjqlaticmr 
he  foon  difcovered  this  diflike  to  the  fynagogue.     It  is  faid 
that  the  Jews  offered  to  tolerate  him,  .provided  he  woold  com- 
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ply  outwardly  with  their  ceremonies  ;  nay,  that  they  even  pro* 
miied  him  a  yearly  penfion,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  a  man, 
who  was  capable  of  doing  fuch  credit  to  their  profeffion  ;  but 
he  could  not  refolve  to  comply,  having  an  averfion  .to  hypo- 
crify,  as  he  thought  this  would  be.     However,  it  was  only 
by  degrees,  that  he  left  their  fynagogue  ;  and  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  broke  with  them  fo  foon,  had  he  not  been 
treacheroufly  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who  gave  him  a  thruft  with 
a  knife,  as  he  was  coming  from  a  play*    The  wound  was 
{light,  but  he  believed  the  aflaffin  designed  to  kill  him.  From 
that  time  he  left  them  altogether,  which  was  the  reafon  of 
his  excommunication.     Afterwards  he  became  a  Chriftian  : 
'*  he  profefled  to  be  a  Chriftian,  fays  Sebaftian  Kortholt,  and 
fn  Pracfat.     u  not  on]y  wcnt  himfelf  to  the  churchesof  the  Calvinifts  or 
Patrij  foUo  "  Lutherans,  but  likewtfe  frequently  exhorted  others  to  go, 
tribu*  im-     «« and  greatly   recommended    fome    particular  preachers." 
fP«on    <•     jjm9  repente  turpijjimus  cannot,  methinks,  be  well  applied  to 
Spinoza,  when  from  Judaifm  he  became  a  convert  to  ChrU 
ftianity,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  he  was  Only  a  Chriftian  out- 
wardly.    This  was  indeed  the  cafe  ;  and  it  appears  not  only 
from  bis  books,  but  from  many  anecdotes  which  are  preferved 
of  his  life.     One  day  at  the  Hague,  his  hoftefs,  who  was  a 
Lutheran,  aflced  him,  Whether  he  thought  falvation  could  he  had 
in  her  religion  ?  Tour  religion,  fays  Spinoza,  is  a  very  good  one  \ 
and  you  need  feek  no  other \  nor  doubt  the  leaji  of  your  falvation^ 
provided  that  to  your  religion  you  join  a  peaceable,  quiet,  inoffen* 
five  life.     That  is,  live  as  you  fbould  do,  and  all  religions  are 
the  fame:  which  however  is  to  fay,  that  none  o^them  are 
'  true,  or  have  any  pretence  to  a  divine  authority.     As  to  his 

Atheifm,  it  was  not  perhaps  fo  clear  and  evident,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  difputation,  till  after  his  death,  when  his  Opera  Pof- 
thuma  put  the  thing  out  of  doubt.  Bor  although  his  Trafh* 
tus  Theologico-Politicus,  printed  at  Atnfterdam  in  the  year 
1670,  contains  all  the  feeds  of  that  Atheifm,  which  was  af- 
terwards difplayed  in  his  Opera  Pofthuma;  though  fome 
writers  had  {hewn  clearly  enough,  that  Atheifm  was  feirljr  de- 
ducible  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Traftatus.  Theo- 
Jogico-Politicus,  yet  as  Spinoza  had  not  yet  been  a  dogmadft 
on  that  head,  one  could  not  have  been  certain  of  his  being  an 
Athpift :  fuch  ftrange,  abfurd,  and  contfadi&ory  combinations 
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of  ideas  are  frequently  found  to  exift  in  the  bead  of  the  fame 
man. 

His  Opera  Pofthuma  however,  as  we  have  obferved,  put 
the  thing  out  of  doubt;  and  upon  the  whole  we  {et9  that  Spi- 
noza was  a  Jew  by  birth,  aChriftian  through  policy,  and  an 
Atheift  by  principle.     His  hypothecs  was,  that  "  there  is  but  Se*  amoag  * 
44  one  fubftance  in  nature,  and  that  this  only  fubftance  is  en-  J"*p°<H**- 
"  dowed  with  infinite  attributes,  and,  among  others,  with  ex-  the  piece 
"  tenfion  and  thought.     Afterwards  he  affirms,  that  all  bodies  *n?tfe*  *■ 
M  in  the  univerfe  are  modifications  of  that  fubftance,  as  it       "' 
"  is  extended  ;  and  that,  for  inftance,  the  fouls  of  men  are 
44  modifications  of  that  fubftance,  as  it  thinks  :  fo  that  God, 
44  the  neceflary  and  moft  perfed  Being,   is  the  caufe  of  all 
44  things  that  exift,  but  does  not  differ  from  them.  He  affirms, 
44  that  there  is  but  one  Being,  and  one  nature;  and  that  this 
Being  produces  in  itfelf,  and  by  an  immanent  adion,  what- 
ever goes  by  the  name  of  creatures :  that  he  is  at  once  both 
u  agent  and  patient,  efficient  caufe  and  fubjed,  and  produces 
44  nothing  but  what  is  his  own  modification/9     This  abfurd 
and  monftrous  hypothefis  is  the  firft  principle,  on  which  Spi- 
noza builds  his  fyftem.<   He  was,  it  is  fakl,  the  firft  who  redu- 
ced Atheifminto  afyftem,  and  formed  it  into  a  regular  body 
of  do£trines,  ordered  and  connected  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  Geometricians  ;  otherwife  his  opinion  is  not  new*   Pa- 
gans, Mahometans,  and  fome  heretical  Chriftians  have  main- 
tained it.     What  are  we  to  make  of  thefe  paflages  in  Tully  i 
4*  Neither  is  Strato,  called  the  natural  philofopher,  to  be  beard, 
<c  who  thinks  that  all  divine  power  was  lodged  in  nature ;  in  pMr#  lt  1# 
44  which  are  the  caufes  of  producing,  increafing,  and  diminijhing,  c-  S1- 
"  but  is  without  any  fenfe  or  figure"     So  again  elfewhere,  aj5.l.II; 
"  all  things,  fays  Strato,   that  exift,  are  effoEted  by  nature"  c.  38. 
The  dodrine  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  was  fo  common 
among  the  ancients,  and  made  the  principal  part  of  the  fyftem 
of  the  Stoicks,  is,  at  the  bottom,  the  fame  with  that  of  Spi- 
noza.    Read  only  Cato's  difcourfe  in  Lucan,  efpecially  thefe 
three  verfes : 

Eftne  Dei  fedes  nift  terra,  &  pontus,  &  aer,  v!"*.*'  '* 

Et  caelum  St  virtus  f  Superos  quid  quaerimus  ultra  ?  : 

Jupiter  eftquodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris. 
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Is  not  the  feat  of  five,  earth,  fee,  and  air, 
And  heaven,  and  virtue  ?  where  would  we  farther  trace 
The  God  ?  where7 ere  we  move,  wbate'ere  we  fee, 
Is  Jove. 

The  firft  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  two  fyftems  is 
nianiftftly  the  fame;  and  perhaps  the  difference,  if  there  be 
any,  would  be  found  to  confift  chiefly,  in  the  different  man- 
ner of  explaining  it* 

Spinoza  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a  fociable,  af- 
fable, honeft,  friendly,  and  a  good  moral  man.  He  was 
temperate,  liberal,  difinterefted.  He  faid  nothing  in  conven- 
tion, but  what  was  edifying  ;  never  fwore  ;  never  fpoke  dif- 
refpccTfuUy  of  God  ;  went  fometimes  to  hear  fermons,  and 
conftantly  exhorted  others  to  go.  This  may  feem  ftrange, 
coafidering  his  principles  -,  yet  not  Granger,  if  we  confider  it, 
than  that  men  fhould  lead  wicked  lives,  who  are  believers. of, 
the  gofpel.  He  felt  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  enquire  after 
truth*  that  he  renounced  the  world  in  a  manner,  the  better  to 
fucceed  in  that  enquiry.  Not  contented  to  free  himfelf  from 
all  manner  of  bufinefs,  he  alfo  left  Amfterdam,  beeaufe  the 
vifita  of  bis  friends  too  much  interrupted  his  fpeculations ; 
and  after  often  changing  his  place  of  refidence,  fettled  at  the 
Hague.  None  of  his  retirements,  however,  could  prevent 
-  •  his  fame  and  reputation  from  fpreading  far  and  wide ;  which 
occafioned  him  frequent  vifits  at  home,  as  well  as  invitations 
from  abroad..  The  famous  prince  of  Conde,  whofe  learning 
was  almoft  as  great;  as  his  courage,  and  who  loved  the  con- 
verfation  of  freethinkers,  defured  to  fee  Spinoza,  and  procured 
him  a  pais  to  come  to  Utrecht,  when  he  commanded  there 
the  troops  of  France.  Spinoza  went :  and  though  the  prince 
of  Conde  was  gone  to  vifit  a  poft  the  day  Spinoza  arrived  at 
Utrecht,  yet  he  returned  as  foon  as  poflibley  and  held  much 
diicourfe  with  that  philofopber.  The  Palatine  court  defired 
to  have  him,  and  offered  him  a  profeiTorihip  of  philofophy  at 
Heidelberg.  Mr.  Fabricius,  who  was  ordered  to  write  to 
him  upon  this  occafion,  promifed  Spinoza  "  a  full  liberty  of 
"  philofophifing;  of  which,  adds  he,  the  elector  thinks  you 
"  will' not  make  an  ill  ufe  to  the  prejudice  of  the  religion  by 
<<  taw  eftabltfttcd.    If  you  come  hither  you  will  lead  a  plea- 
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*  fant  life,.  ajip!  (u^hk  as.bexopjes.  a,  fhilolppben"     Tajce  the 

original  :  philofopbandi  liber  tut  em  b/ibebis  amplijjinM*n<%  quat*. 

ad  publice  ftabilitamx  reli^ionan  conturbandatn  non  abufurum 

credit. — Hoc  unum  addo,   tp,  ft  hue  veneris^  yitam  phikfopbo1 

dignam  cum  voluptate  tranfatiurum.  Spijiq^a  anfwerec],  that  if  Spinoz.  Op. 

he  had  ever  wifhed  to  be  a  profefTor,  he  could  not  have  wtfhed'  Poft.p.  562* 

for  any  other  profeflbrfhip,  than  that  which  was  offered  hint 

in  the  palatinate ;    "  efpecialJy  for  die-  Jiberty  of  philofo- 

"  phifirig,  which  his  eledtoral  highnefs  vouchftfed  to  gcajrt 

"  him. :"  prafertim  ob  libertaUm  pbil^ophandi^  qmm  princeps 

clementijfityus  tpneedtre  idignatur.  It  is  curipus  to>o)tferve,  that  ibid       6, 

among  othe,r  re^fons  he.  gives  ia  excufe  for  not  accepting  thfc 

profcflqrfliip,  one  is,  that  "  be  does  not  knpw  within  what 

"  bounds  he  muft  confine  himfelf,  that  be  might. not  feem  to 

"  be  a  difturber  of  tjie  religion  by  law  established.":    Cogito 

deinde,  fays  he,  me  nefcire9  quibus  limitibu.$  Uber,tas  ifta  pbiU* 

fopbandl  intercludi  deb  eat  ^  m  v'ufyar  public,  ft <lbil)t  am  religiose** 

perturbare  VfJle.     So  delicate  was  this  phijoibphejy  where-  his 

liberty  was  in  queftion  !  ...  ibid.  p.  563* 

He  died  of  aconfumption  at  the  Hague,  in  February  1677, 
in  the  forty- fifth  year  of  his  agej   fo  fully  confirmed  in  his. 
atheifm,  that  he  had  taken  fame  precautions  to  conceal  his 
wavering  and  inconftancy,   if  perchance  he  fhould  difcover 
any.     Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  Th#ught§  upan  Comets*  r)as  given  us  s  ~    « 
this  account :  Spinoza,   fays  he,  "  was  the  greatest  atheift 
u  that  ever  lived  >  and  be  grew  fo  fond  of  cectajn  philofophio 
"  principles,'  that  the  better  to  meditate  upon  them,  he  con- 
(( fined  himfelf  to  a  clofe  retirement*  renoupcingvall.  the  plea- 
"  fures  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  rninding  nothings  but 
"  thofe  abftrufe  meditations.     Being  upon. the  point  of  death, 
C(  he  fent  for  his  landlady  5  and  defired,  thatifhe  would  not 
"  fuffer  any  miniftex  to  fee  him  in  thai;  oon4ition*     His  rea- 
u  fon  for  it.  was  fupppfed  to  be,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  dt* 
"  without  duputing,  and  was  afraid  that  the  weafcnefs  of  hi* 
u  fqnfes  might  make  him  fay  foorething  inconfiftent  with  bis* 
"  principles :  that  is,  he  was.  afraid  it  would  be  fei4  in  the  world,. 
cc that  his  confeience,  awakening  at  the  fight  of  deaths  had  damp- 
*c  ed  his  courage,  and  made  him  renounce  his  opinions."  His 
frjends  %>  that  out  of  rrip4eAy  he^efired,  that  no  fedUhould  be. 
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called  after  his  name.    Thus  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  his 

Pofihumous  Works,  that  "  the  two  initial  litters  only  of  the 

c'  author's  name  were  put  to  the  book,  beeaufe  a  little  before  his 

"  death  be  exprefsly  defired,  that  bis  name  Jhould  not  be  pre- 

*+  fixed  to  his  et  hicks,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  printed.  And 

c*  why  he  did  fo,  no  other  reafon  can  feemingly  be  given,  but 

cc  beeaufe  he  would  not  have  the  do&rine  called  in  his  name. 

Cl  For  be  fays,  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  appendix  to  the  4/A 

part  of  his  £  thicks,  that  thofe  who  would  help  others  to  the 

attainment  of  the  fupreme  good,  will  not  defire  that  their 

u  doflrine  be  called  by  their  names  :  and  where  he  is  explain- 

<c  ing  what  ambition  is,  he  plainly  taxes  fuch  as  do  this  with 

*c  being  ambitious  of  glory."     In  the  mean  time,  he  does  not 

appear  to  have  had  many  followers.     Few  have  been  fuf- 

peded  of  adhering  to  his  dodrine ;  and  among  thofe,  who 

have  been  fufpe£led,  few  have  ftudied  it ;  to  which  we  may 

add,  with  Mr.  Bayle,  that  of  thofe  who  have  ftudied  it,  few 

have  underftood  it,  by  reafon  of  the  many  difficulties  and 

impenetrable  abftradions  which  attend  it.  Our  Toland  feents 

to  have  approached  the  neareft  to  hit  fyftem  of  any  modern 

freethinker  :  and  indeed  the  dodrincs,  inculcated  in  his  Pan* 

theifticon,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spinoza. 

S  P  O  N  (Charles)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  French* 
man,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  the  25th 
Noorelles  q(  December,  1 609.  He  was  fent  at  eleven  years  of  age  to 
*bJ  ^"des  Ulm  in  Germany,  from  whence  his  grandfather  had  removed 
Lcttres,  for  the  fake  of  fettling  in  commerce,  to  learn  Latin :  and  he 
Art.V.1  in  *  made  a  proficiency,  fuitable  to  his  uncommon  parts.  He 
the  Ocuvrcs  had  a  fine  talent  for  Latin  poetry ;  and  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that 
Bayle/t.  I.  ne  na<*  an  extemporary  piece  in  iambics  upon  the  deluge  and 
p.  9*.  laft  conflagration,  compofed  by  him  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 

which  would  have  done  honor  to  an  adult,  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  hours  of  leifure.  At  his  return  from  Germa- 
ny,- he  was  fent  to  Paris ;  and  lived  with  Mr.  de  Rodon  in 
the  years  1625  and  1626,  who  taught  him  philofophy.  Mr. 
de  Rodon  was  a  great  matter  •>  and  one  of  thofe,  who  had 
deferted  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle,  and  embraced  that  of  Epi- 
curus, as  cprre&cd  hy  the  celebrated  Gaflendi.    He  ftudied 

alfr 
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alfo  mathematics  and  aftronomy  under  John  Baptift  Morin ; 
but  did  not  contrail  the  taint  of  aftrology,  with  which  that 
otherwife  great  man  was  fo  mortally  infeded.  From  1627, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  medicine  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
quitting  Paris  in  1632,  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was 
received  dodor  in  that  faculty.  Two  years  after,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  Phyfic  at  Lyons  3  at  which 
place  he  pra&ifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  profeffion,  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  made,  in  1645,  a  ^nc*  of 
'  honorary  phyfician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  with 
the  famous  Guy  Patin,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Paris ;  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  whofe  letters  to  Mr.  Spon  were  published 
after  his  death.  He  was  perfectly  (killed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  underftood  the  German  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
always  cultivated  bis  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  put  the 
aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  into  verfe ;  but,  bccaufe  others  had 
done  the  fame,  did  not  publifh  them.  He  published  in  1661 
the  prognoses  of  Hippocrates  in  hexametre  verfe,  which  he 
intitled  Sibylla  Medica;  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend 
Guy  Patin.  He  publifhed  fome  other  things  of  his  own, 
and  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  occafioning 
the  works  of  other  men  to  be  publifhed,  as  many  were  at 
Lyons  under  his  infpe&ion  and  care  :  the  printing  the  volume 
of  Sennertus's  letters  was  owing  intirely  to  him.  He  had  a 
vaft  veneration  and  affection  for  Gaflendi,  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing diftich  at  his  death,  which  has  been  much  admired : . 

Gaflendus  moritur,  Sophia  luget,  ingemit  orbis. 
Sponius  in  lu$u  eft :  folus  Olympus, ovat. 

Mr.  Spon  died  the  21ft  of  February  1684,  after  an  ill- 
nefs  of  about  two  months.  He  was  a  good-natured  man, 
without  either  fpleen  or  ambition,  of  few  words,  fond  of  his 
ftudy,  fincere,  polite,  charitable,  pious,  and  a  lover  of  man- 
kind. He  left  behind  him  a  fon,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak 
immediately,  who  became  a  more  illuftrious  man,  than  him- 
felf had  been :  he  lived  to  fee  him  Co ;  and  therefore  thofe 

lines^ 
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$rnes,  where  OvM  fpeaks  to  Ca*far,  are  very  pertinently  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Bay4fe  to  him  :  ; 


■  I      f  It! 


Natiqtre  vidtehs  bene  fa&d  fateful- 
E(fe  niajora  ifuis,  &  vinci  gaudet  ab  illb. 

Metarhorph.  Lib.  xv. 

• 

S  P  O  N  f Ja^^s)  was  the  foh  of  Charles  Spon,  arid  born 
at  Lyons  in  164^..     After  arf  Plication  of  great  care,  he  was 
^Joh^     Emitted  doftof  oTF  phyfic  at  Montpellier  ih  1667*  and  a 
1686.  Art.  rrierhber  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Lyons  in  1669.  Thefe 
Um  twoy^ar*  he-  fpent  at  Strafburg  v^ith  the  Jearned  Boeder ; 

and  there  bfecorhing  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Charles  Patin,  he 
contracted*  probably  from  that  gentleman,  a  ftrong  gout   for 
antiquities*     8ome  time  after,  Mf.  Vaillant,  the  king's  anti- 
quary, faffing  through  Lyons'*  tb  Italy  in  quett  of  medals  and 
tfthfer  aritf^ttities,  Mr.  Spsn  accompanied  him.  —  He  after- 
Wards,  in  the  years  1675  and  1676,  made  a  Voyage  to  Dal- 
feratia*   Grfeece,   and    the  Levant,  in    corhpanjr   with  Mr. 
Wheeler;  fef  all  which  places  bt  has  given  us  a  Very  fine  ac- 
G0tiflt.     Whether  he  was  wfeak  by  nature,  or  hurt  hiftifelf  by 
this  Voyage,  do£s  not  appear ;   but  hfe  never  after wa'rds  en- 
jdyg!  good  health.     Being  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  was 
Obliged  to  decamp  in  1685,  when  the  edi£t  of  Nants  was  re- 
voked :  he  intended  to  retire  to  Zurich,  the  freedom  of  which 
city  had  Meen  beftowed  in  an  honorary  manner  upon  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  upon  the  road  thither;  but  wintering  at  Vevay, 
a  town  upon  the  lake  Leman,  he  died  there  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 1686.     He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ri- 
covrati  at  Padua  ;  of  that  of  the  Beaux  Efprits,  eftablifhed  at 
Nimes  by  letters  patents  in  1682  :  and  he  would  have  been  an 
oYnamcnt  to  any  fociety.  in  the  world  j  for,    as    Mf.'Bayle 
has  fa  id  of  him,  and  a  yaft  eloge  it  is,  xc  the  qualities  of  a 
Nouvellcs,     '<  learned  and  thofe  6f  an  honed  man  were  never  more  hap- 

aT  ix86'  "  pjly united> than  in  him-" ' 

He  was  the  author  of  rriany  valuable  and  curious  works, 
printed  at  Lyons  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe  :  1.  Re- 
cherche's  ties  Antiquitezde  Lyon.  £674,  8vo.  2*.  Ignotorum 
sttqut  obfeurorum  Deorum  arac.  1677,  8vo.  3.  Voyage  de 
Grece  &  du  Levant  1677,  in  3  volumes,  i2mo.  4,  Hiftoiredc 
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la  Ville,  Sc'dePEtatde  Geneva,  1680,  in  two  volumes  Iimo. 
This  work  was  published  in  Englifli  in  1687,  folio,  after  ha- 
ving gone  through  feveral  editions  in  the  original :  which  need 
not  be  wondered  at,  fince  according  to  Mr.  Bayle,  who  was 
a  very  competent  judge,  it  was  extremely  perfect  in  its  kind.   NouveUes 
5.  Lettre  au  P.  la  Chaife  fur  l'Antiquite  de  la  Religion,  in   &c.  Janv. 
l2mo.    Anfwered  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  but  often  reprinted.    6.   Jv?*Art# 
Recherches  curieufes  d'Antiquite,  1683,  4-to.     7.  Mifcellanea 
eruditae  Antiquitatis,  1679,  and  1683,  folio.  Befides  thefe,  he 
publiflied  feveral  things  of  a  fmaller  nature,  upon  fubjects  re- 
lating to  his  own  profeffion. 

SPONDANUS  (Joannes)  or  John  de  Sponde,  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  a  coun- 
fellor  and  Secretary  to  Jane  d' Albert,  queen  of  Navarre  ;  and 
1aras  born  at  Maulcon  de  Soule  in  the  country  of  Bifcay,  in  the 
year  1557.  He  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature;  f^jJjSJju" 
and,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  began  NUS. 
a  commentary  upon  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyflee,  which  was 
printed  at  Bafil  1583,  in  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  bi$  pa- 
tron the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV  of  France. 
His  notes  and  obfervations  upon  Homer  are  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  Cafaubon  calls  them  futiles ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  wonderful 
that  fo  young  an  author  fhould  have  fo  much  reading  and 
learning  as  appears  in  them.  The  fame  year,  he  caufed  A- 
riftotle's  Logic  to  be  printed  at  Bafil,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  marginal  notes.  He  abjured  the  reformed  religion  in 
I593,  and  immediately  published  a  declaration  of  his  reafons 
for  doing  fo.  He  left  the  court  foon  after  his  abjuration,  and 
went  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Bifcay  ;  where  he 
read  and  wrote  himfelf  to  death.  He  died  the  1 8th  of  March 
1595,  and  Was  buried  at  Bourdeaux.  He  is  reprefented  as 
having  fpent  this  Ihort  life  of  his  in  much  fatigue  and  mi- 
fery.    4*  » 

SPONDANUS  (Henricus)  or  Henry  de  Sponde,  a 
younger  brother  of  John  de  Sponde,  was  born  the  6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1568,  and  educated  at  Ortez  5   where  the  reformed  had    Niceron, 
•  a  college,  and  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  his  fa-    °m* 

cility 
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ciltty  of  acquiring  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Then  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Tours,  whither  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
was  transferred;  and  here  his  learning  and  eloquence  at  the 
bar  bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  Henry  IV,  then  prince 
of  Beam,  he  was  made  by  him  mafter  of  the  requefts  at  Na- 
varre. In  the  mean  time,  he  read  with  much  eagernefs  the 
controversial  works  of  Bellarmine  and  Perron  ;  and  thefe  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  him,  that,  after  the  example  of  his 
brother  John,  he  forfook  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  embra- 
ced the  Popifti.  He  made  his  abjuration  at  Paris  in  1595. 
In  1600,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  fome  years:  he 
took  pricft's  orders  there  in  1606,  and  that  year  returned  to 
Paris,  but  fome  time  after  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  put  into  an  office  by  pope  Paul  V,  who  loved  him  much. 
The  great  refpeft  he  met  with  in  Italy,  determined  him  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there :  but,  in  1626,  he  was* 
/  recalled  into  France,  and  made  bifhop  of  Pamiers  by  Lewis 
XIIL  He  hefitated  at  firft  about  accepting  this  bifhopricj 
but  pope  Urban  VIII,  commanding  him,  be  went  and  entered 
upon  it  in  May  1627*  Soon  after  his  inftallation,  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  who  was  commander  of  the  Huguenots,  took  Pa- 
miers :  S  pond  anus  however  efcaped  by  a  breach  in  the  walls; 
and  the  year  after,  when  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  prince 
ofConde,  received  letters  of  congratulation  upon  his  fafety 
from  Urban  VIII.  He  quitted  Pamiers  in  1642,  and  went  to 
Thouloufe;  where  he  died  the  yeir  after. 

The  knowledge  he  had  of  Baronius  when  he  was  in  Italy, 
and  the  great  friendfhip  that  always  fubfifted  between  them, 
foggefted  to  him  the  defign  of  abridging  his  Annales  Ecde- 
fiaftici.  This  he  did  with  Baronius's  confent ;  and  not  only 
abridged,  but  continued  them  from  the  year  1*97,  where 
Baronius  left  off,  to  the  year  1640.  Both  the  abridgment 
1  and  continuation  have  been  often  reprinted.  Spondanus 
publifhed  alfo,  in  folio,  Annales  Sacri  a  Mundi  Creatiooe 
ad  ejufdem  Redemptionem  :  and  fome  other  things  of  a  final! 
kind, 

SPOTS- 
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SPOTSWOOD  (John)  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinguiftied  Life  of 
family  in  that  country.     His  grandfather  was  (lain  in  the  bat-   ^^Jjjj* 
tie  of  Flbdden-field  with  his  king,  James  IV ;  and   his  fa-   prefixed  to 
ther,  who  was  a  divine,  and  miriifter  of  Calder,  and  fuper-   £>•  "  **ift. 
ihtendant  of  Lothian,  Merfe,  and  Teviotdalej  married  Bea-  «  church  of 
trix  Crichton,  daughter  of  the  laifd  bf  Lugtbri,  an  ancient  £ Scoti." 
baron  bf  Scotland.     Our  ar&ibifliop  was  born  in  the  year  foll"ot' l  55* 
I565  ;  and  the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us,  With  d  very  ferious 
air,  that  he  was  no  fooner  brought  into  the*  world,  than  a 
rhoft  remarkable  paiTage  accompanied  it.   For  among  the  reft 
that  were  prefent  at  his  birth,  not  ordinary  goflipers,  fays  he, 
but  women  bf  good  note,  there  was  one  among  them,  who 
in  a  fober,  though  in  a  prophetic  fit,  taking  the  child  in  her 
arms,  called   aloud  to  the  reft  in  thefe  or  the  like  terms, 
a  You  may  all  very  well  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  this  child  ; 
"  for  he  will  become  the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  churchy  and 
a  the  main  4hd  chief  inftnlment  in  defending  it."  He  fhewed 
from  his  childhood  a  very  pregnant  wit,  grdat  fpirit,   and  a 
gdod  memory  ;  and  being  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
oow,  arrived  fo  early  to  perfection,  that  he  received  his  de- 
grees hi  his  16th  year.     Having  made  himfelf  a  thorough, 
matter  of  prophane  learning,  he  applied  himfelf  to  facred ; 
and  became  fo  diftinguiftied  in  it,  that  at  eighteen  years  bf  age 
he  was  thought  fit  to  fucceed  his  father  in  thd  patronage  of 
Calder/ 

*  In  1601*  he  attended  Lodowick  duke  of  Lenox  as  chapn  > 

Iain,  in  his  arribafly  to  the  court  of  France,  for  confirming 
the  antient  amity  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  returned  iri 
the  ambaflador's  retinue  through  England;  Iri  1603,  uPbn^ 
the  acceiSon  of  James  I  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  wad 
appointed*  among  other  eminent  perfbns,  to  attend  his  ma-  * 
jefty  into  that  kingdom  5  and  the  fame  year,  was  advanced  to 
the  archhifliopric  of  Glafcov/,  and  made  one  of  the  privy 
council  in  Scotland.  In  i6id,  he  prefided  in  the  aflemhly  at 
Glafcow  j  and  trie  fame  year,  upon  the  king's  command*  re- 
paired to  London  aboiit  eccleiiaftical  affairs.  He  was  fo 
aftive  in  matters,  which  concerned  the  recovery  and'  welfare' 
Of  the  church  of  Scotland,  that  during  the  courfe  of  his  mi- 
Vol.  X*  I  i  niftry* 
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niftrjft  he  is  fuppqfed  to  have,  made  no  lefs  than  fifty  jour- 
neyi  from  thence  to  London,  chiefly  on  that  account.  Hav- 
ing filled  the  fee  of  Glafcow  eleven  years,  he  was  tranflated  in 
1615  to  that  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  thus  became  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  Scotland.  The  year  following,  he  prefi- 
ded  in  the  affembly  of  Aberdeen  ;  as  he  did  likewifein  feveral 
other  aflTemblies  for  the  reftoring  the  ancient  difcipline,  and 
bringing  the  church  of  Scotland  to  fome  degrees  of  unifor- 
mity with  that  of  England.,  He  continued  in  high  efteem  with 
king  James  I,  during  his  whole  reign  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  va- 
lued by  king  Charles  I,  who  in  1633  was  crowned  by  him  in 
the  Abbey -Church  of  Holyrood-Houfe.  1111635,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland ;  which  poft  he  had  not  held 
full  four  years,  when  the  confufions  breaking  out  there  obli- 
ged him  to  retire  into  England.  Being  broken  with  age,  and 
grief,  and  ficknefs,  he  wentfirft  to.  Newcaftle.;  and  continued 
there,  till  by  reft  and  the  care  'of  the  phyficians  he  had  re* 
covered  ftrength  enough  to  travel  to  London :  where  he  no 
fooner  arrived,  than  he  relapfed,  and  died  the  26th  of  No- 
vember 1639.  **e  was  Solemnly  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  and  an  infeription  upon  brafs  was  fixed  over  Mm. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  David  Lindfay,  bifhop  ofRofs; 
by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  Sir  Robert  Spotfwoodhii 
fecond  fan,  was  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
the  laws  ;  was  preferred  by  king  James,  and  afterwards  by 
king  Charles;  and  was  put  to  death  for  adhering  to  the 
Hift.  of  Re-  Marquifs  of  Montrofe.  Lord  Clarendon  calls  him  "  a  wor- 
t>eii.b.X.  cc  thy  honeft  loyal  gentleman,  and  as  wife  a  man  as  the 
"  Scotifh  nation  had  at  that  time/9 

In  1655,  was  publifhed  at  London  in  folio,  archbiihop 
Spotfwood's  "  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning 
"  the  year  of  our  Lord  203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
"  reign  of  king  James  VI."  In  his  dedication  of  this  hiftory 
to  king  Charles  I,  dated  the  15th  of  November  1639,  heob* 
ferves  very  wifely,  that  "  there  is  not  among  men  a  greater 
"  help  for  the  attaining  unto  wifdom,  than  is  the  reading  of 
"  hiftory.  We  call  experience  a  good  miftrefs,  fays  he,  and 
"  fo  fhe  is  ;  but  as  it  is  in  our  ScotUh  proverb,  Jbe JbUomfwts 
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"  the  toft.  Hiftory  is  not  fo :  it  teacheth  us  at  other  men's 
«  coft,  and  carrieth  this  advantage  more,  that  in  a  few  hours 
"  reading  a  man  may  gather  more  inftrudions  out  of  the  fame* 
"  than  twenty  men  living  fucceffively  one  after  another 
*«  can  poiSbly  learn  by  their  owji  experience. '  This  hiftory 
was  begun  at  the  influence  and  command  of  king  Ja/nes  * 
contains  a  great  variety  of  matters,  ecclefiaftical  ajid  politic 
cats  aftd  is  fuppefed  to  be  written  with  much  fidelity  ai*d  im- 


SPRANGHER  (Bartholomew)  a  German 
painter*,  wasi  *b*  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Antwerp  ia 
tktt  year  1546.  Hfe  was  brought  up  under  variety  of  matters* 
anb  then  went  to  Rome ;  where  Cardinal  Farnefe  took  him 
mtahia  fenricey  and  afterwards  'recQwreeoded  Him  to  pope 
Pta*  V.  He  was  employed  at  Belvidere,  and  fpent  thirty 
eight  months  in  drawing,  the  pi&ure  of  u  The  Pay  of  Judg* 
**mto$*  which  pl&t»fe  ii  ftill  over  that  pope's  tomb. 
While  bd  was  working  upon  it>  Vafari  told  his  hotinefs, 
that  «  whoever  Sprtngher  di<^  was  fo  much  time  loft :" 
nc*withfta«ding  whidi,  the  pope  commanded  him  to  go  oq« 
It  is  allowed*  that  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  warmth  of  an  ir* 
Hgulajr'fency,  and  wanted  judgment ;  and  that  there  appeared 
ntthiag;  ef  the  Roman  g^fto  in  bts  defigns.  After  a  great 
ftttiftktr  of  pt&ures  done  in  feveral  parts  of  Rome  he  returned 
to  Qciowny,  and  became  chief  painter  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
iriiim  II  j  and  was  fo  much  refpe&ed  by  his  fucceflbr  Ro* 
doAphus,  that  that  emperor  prefented  him  with  a  gold  chain 
tn£  medal*  allowed  him  a  penfion,  honoured  him  and  his 
pefterity.  with  the  title  of  nobility,  lodged  him  in  his  own  pa* 
lace,  and  would  fuffer  him  to  paint  for  no  body  but  himfelf. 
After  many  years  continuance  in  his  court,  he  obtained  leave 
to  vifit  his  own  country  ;  and  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp, 
Amfterdam,  Haerlem,  and  feveral  other  places:  and  having 
had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  his  own  works  highly  admired, 
and  his  manner  al mod  univerfally  followed  in  all  thofe  parts, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  he  returned  to.  Prague,  and  died  in  a 
good-old  age. 

Jia  SPRAT 
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SPRAT  (Dr.  Thomas)  biihop  of  Rochefter,  and  a 
fine  Englifh  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman ;  and  was' 
born  at  Tallaton  in  DeVonlhire,  in  the  year  1636.  He  was 
Wood's  A-  educated  at  a  private  fchool;  and,  in  1651,  admitted  acorn- 
then.  Ox.  moner  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford.  Having  taken  the 
1096.  Lond.  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  be- 
1721.  canto*'  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Se.th  Ward,  Dr. 

Ralph  Bathurft,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Wren,  &c.  In  i$59i  hc| 
publifhed  two  poems  ;  one  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  another  on  the  plague  of  Athens.  He  dedicated  his  pa- 
negyric on  Cromwell  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was  the  warden  of 
his  college,  and  had  married  Cromwell's  fifter  ;  and  in  the 
dedication  tells  him,  that  "  his  verfes  are  little  proportioned 
"  and  equal  to  the  renown  of  that  prince,  on  whom  they  were 
"  written ;  fuch  great  adions  and  lives  deferving  rather  to  be 
u  the  fubjeds  of  the  nobleft  pens  and  moft  divine  phanfies, 
•c  than  of  fuch  fmall  beginners  Arid  weak  eflayers  in  poetry, 
«  as  himfelf."  He  acquired  the  name  of  the  Pindaric  Sprat 
i>y  this  poem,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates  ;  but  had  reafon  to  be 
afhamed  of  the  title,  and  no  doubt  was  heartily  fick,  after  the 
reftoration,  of  all  the  reputation  this  poem  had  gained  him  5 
fince  it  then  expofed  him  to  great  contempt  and  infult,  and 
to  the  feverities  of  every  writer,  who  either  difliked  his  per- 
fon  or  his  principles.  "  I  fhall  not,'*  fays  the  famous  Henry 
Stubbe,  in  a  piece  written  againft  Sprat's  Hi/lory  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  "  I  fhall  not  have  any  Pindaric  Ode  in  the  prefi, 
«c dedicated  to  the  happy  memory  of  the  moft  renowned  Prince 
*<  Oliver ,  Lord  Protector ;  nothing  to  recommend  the  /acred 
%c  urn  of  that  blefled  fpirit  to  the  veneration  of  pofterity, 
4*  as  if 

"  His  fame  lite  man,  the  elder  it  doth  grow, 
cc  Will  of  it f elf  turn  whiter  too9 
<c  Without  what  needlefs  art  can  do. 

*c  I  never  compared  that  regicide  to  Mofes,  or  his  fon  to 

"  Jofhua,  when  other  men's  flatteries  did  exorbitate,"  &c* 

It  mud  have  been  very  aukward  and  difficult,  for  a  man  even 

of  Sprat's  addrefs  and  eloquence;  to  repel  the  attacks  of  fuch 

an 
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art  antagonist';  and  it  was  no  doubt  on  that  account,  that  he 
prudently  declined  the  attempt.  What  would  Sprat  have 
given,  after  the  reftoration,  to  have  had. all  the  copies  of  his 
panegyric  upon  Cromwell  annihilated?  What  would  he 
not  have  given  ? 

When  king  Charles  II,  was  reftored,  he  turned*  about,  en? 
tered  into  orders,  became  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  chaplain 
to  George  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to 
the  king!  In  1664,  he  wrote  "  Obfervations  upon  M.  de 
<c  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England  :"  they  are  addreffed  to 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Wren  then  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in  Ox- 
ford, and  employed  in  chaftifing  certain  indecent  liberties, 
taken  by  that  conceited  traveller  with  the  Englifh  nation  ; 
which  they  do  with  great  vivacity,  wit,  and  eloquence. 

In  1667,  he  publiflied  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society," 
in  4to.  which,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Stubbe  wrote  againft  it, 
is  in  truth  an  excellent  work,  and  has  been  reprinted,  as  it 
deferved  to  be,  feveral  times.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  an 
««  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society,"  written  by  Mr.  CQwley ;  in 
which  the  following  lines  relate  to  Mr.  Sprat,  whom  Cowley 
always  favoured. 

c*  And  ne'er  did  fortune  better  yet 

"  Th'  hiftorian  to  the  ftory  fit. 

"  As  you  from  ill  old  errors  free 

"  And  purge  the  body  of  philofophy  j 

*'  So  from  all  modern  follies  he 

4<  Has  vindicated  eloquence  and  wit. 

"  His  candid  ftyle  like  a  clean  ft  ream  does  Aide, 

c<  And  his  bright  fancy  all  the  way 

"  Does  like  the  fun-ihine  in  it  play  ; 

<c  It  does  like  Thames,  the  beft  of  rivers,  glide,  " 

c<  Where  the  God  does  not  rudely  over*  turn, 

"  But  gently  pour  the  chryftal  urn, 

4C  And  with  judicious  hand  does  the  whole  current  guide. 

<c  'T  has  all  the  beauties  nature  can  impart, 

"  And  all  the  comely  drefs  without  the  paint  of  art. 

In  1668,  he  publiflied  an  account  of  Mr.  Cowley's  life,  t© 
be  prefixed  to  that  poet's  fix  books  de  Plantis.     It  was  after- 

I  i  3  wards 
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wards  Enlarged  and  .prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Mr.  €c»w^ 
Works*  publifhed  by  our  author ;  to  whofe  care  Mr.  Cowley 
had  by  his  laft  will  left  his  printed  works  and  manufcripta. 
The  fame  year  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Weflminfter  5  anil 
the  year  after,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doAtir 
of  divinity  :  he  was  alfo  miniftcr  of  St.  Margaret's  Weftmin- 
iter.     In  ifc8o,  he  was  installed  canon  of  Windfor;  in  1683, 
dean  ofWeftminfter ;  and  in  1684,    bifliop  of  Rochefter. 
Sprat  was  one  of  thofe  men,  who  fwam  along  with  the  times; 
fo  tihat  it  is  no  wonder,  if  preferment  rolled  in  upon  him, 
when  there  was  great  merit  in  taking  no  exceptions,  nor 
making  theleaft  oppofition,  to  any  thing  that  was  done.    He 
was  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  king  James  II,  and  in   1685  mode 
dean  "of  the  royal  chapel.     The  fame  year,  he  publifhed  €<  A 
*«  true  Account  of  the  horrid  Confpiracy  again  ft  the  late  King, 
c<  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  the  prefent  Government  j*  and 
the  year  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  ec« 
clefiaftical  affairs.     Both  thefe  things  made  him  very  ob- 
noxious ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  revolution  in  1688,  lie 
publifhed  two  letters,  at  different  times,  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet 
and  Middlefex,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  jufttfy,  or  at  lead 
to  apologize  for  his  own  condudl  with  regard  to  both.    As 
for  drawing  up  4<  The  Account  of  the  Confpiracy,"  he  owns 
himfelf  to  have  been  over*  influenced  to  it  by  the  powers  a- 
bove ;  but  declares,  that  the  naming  m  it  certain  perfons,  and 
in  particular  lord  Ruffe],  whom  he  bad  great  reafon  to  think 
well  of,  was  exprefsly  againft  his  judgment  and  trehfeht.  And 
for  the  ecclefiaftical  commsifion,  he  affures  the  earl,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  it  to  be  any  thing,  b«  -What  he  might  in 
confeience  comply  with  ;  that  it  was  -at  the  trial  of  the  (even 
bifhops,  he  was  firft  convinced  of  the  falfe  foundations  and 
mifchievous  confoquences  of  fuch  a  difpenfitag  -power,  as  that 
on  which  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  confeience  was  ground- 
ed ;  and  that,  asfoon  as  he  did  perceive  whkhet  that  power 
tended,  he  refolved  to  defert  the  ecclefiaftical  c^rfimiffion: 
and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  he  actually  did  leavfe  the  commif- 
fioners about  the  15th  of  Auguft  1688,  at  which  time  he  faw 
them  refolved  to  proceed  againft  fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  would 
not  comply  with  the  king's  command,  for  reading  in  k!I 'Chur- 
ches his  declaration  for  liberty  of  cohfefence. 
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In  1692^  his  lordfhip  with  feveral  other  perfons,  was 
charged  with  treafon  by  two  men,  who  forged  an  aflbciation 
under  their  hands :  an  account  of  which  the  bi(hop  publifhed 
under  the  title  of,  "  A  Relation  of  the  late  wicked  Contrivance 
"  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert  Young  again  ft  the  Lives 
u  of  feveral  Perfons  by  forging  an  Aflbciation  under  their 
"  Hands."  He  publifhed  a  charge  to  his  clergy  in  1696  :  from 
which  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him  till  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  the  20th  of  May  1713.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Bromley  in  Kent,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  was  ere&ed  to  him.  He  left  a  fon  Tho- 
mas Sprat,  who  was  well  preferred  in  the  church,  and  fur- 
vived  him  about  feven  years.  A  volume  of  hU  fermons, 
printed  at  different  times,  was  collected  after  his  death,  and 
publifhed  in  8vo.  Though  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  m.  n  of 
great  abilities,  he  was  a  thorough  mafter  in  polite  and  clafli- 
cal  literature,  and  wrote  with  uncommon  propriety,  purity, 
eloquence,  and  addrefs  :  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  orator  in 
his  compofitions.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays  of  him,  that  "  his  Hift.  of  hit 
"  parts  were  very  bright  in  his  youth,  and  gave  great  hopes,  °^n  Tilne, 
c<  but  were  blafted  by  a  lazy  libertine  courfe  of  life,  to  which  6*9. " 
his  temper  and  good  nature  carried  him,  without  confider* 
ing  the  duties  or  even  the  decencies  of  his  profeiEon.  He 
was  juftly  efteemed,  adds  he,  a  great  mafter  of  our  language, 
"  and  one  of  our  corre&eft  writers/' 
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ST.  AULAIRE  (Francis,  Marquifs  de)  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Limofin,  and  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  in  the  army*.  He  had  a  natural,  ea'y,  and  delicate  vein ; 
loved  polite  letters,  which  he  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of ;  and 
cultivated  poetry.  He  wrote  but  few  verfes,  till  he  was  up- 
wards of  fixty ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  beft  were  wrote 
at  ninety  years  of  age.  The  duchefs  of  Maine  was  charmed 
with  his  converfation,  and  drew  him  to  court,  where  he  fpent 
many  years  of  his  life.  When  he  was  upwards  of  ninety, 
he  once  fupped  with  that  great  lady,  who  called  him  Apollo, 
and  defired  him  to  tell  her  a  certain  fecret :  to  which  he 
replied, 

I14  •  La 
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La  divinite  qui  s'amufe, 
A  me  dcmander  mon  fecret, 
Si  j'etais  Apollon  ne  feroit  poifit  ma  mufe. : 
Elle  feroit  Thetis,  &  le  jour  finiroit. 

that  is, 

Were  I  Apollo,  0  divine/}  fair, 
Wl?o  deign  to  ajk  the  Jeer et  of  a  friend ^ 
You  Jhould  not  be  my  mufe ;  but  I  declare 
Tou  (hould  be  Thetis,  and  the  day  jhould  end. 


Steele  de 


<c  Anacreon  himfelf,  fays  Voltaire,  wrote  much  worfe  things^ 
<c  when  he  was  a  great  deal  younger."  He  was-  received 
Louis  w  into  the  French  academy  in  1706  for  a  piece,  which  the  fe- 
tom.  II.  yere  Boileau  alledged  as  a  reafon,  why  this  favor  fliould  not 
be  granted  him :  he  thought  the  piece  immoral.  When 
fome  of  the  academy  expoitulated  with  Boileau  concerning 
his  rigor,  adding,  that  the  marquifs  was  a  man  of  quality, 
and  that  fome  regard  fliould  be  had  to  that :  cc  I  conteft  not 
"  his  title  to  quality,  but  his  title  to  poetry,  faid  Boileau; 
<c  and  I  affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  a  bad  poet,  but  a  poet  of 
"  bad  morals."  It  was  replied,  that  the  marquifs  of  St. 
Aulaire  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  poet  by  profeffion,  but  only,' 
like  Anacreon,  wrote  little  poems  for  his  amufement :  "  Ana- 
'"  creon,  replied  Boileau  !  have  you  read  Anacreon,  of  whom 
.c<  you  fpeak  thus  ?  Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  Horace,  all  Ho- 
44  race  as  he  was,  thought  himfelf  honored  by  being  joined 
44  with  Anacreon  ?  Sir,  while  you  can  efteem  fuch  verfes 
46  as  your  marquifs's,  yoh  will  oblige  me  extremely  in  defpi- 
44  fing  mine." 

St.   Aulaire  died  in  1742,  aged  near  a  hundred  years; 
fome  fay  a  hundred  and  two. 

ST.  JOHN  (Henry)  Lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  a 

the  life  and  grea*  philofopher  and  politician,  and  famous  for  the  part  he 

Miniftcrial  a£led  under  both  thefe  characters,   was  defcended  from  an 

thTiateLord  anc*ent  anc^  noble  family,  and  born  about  the  year  1672. 

Vifcount  His  father  was  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  fon  of  Sir  Walter  St. 

brokef  p.21,  Jonn>  who  died  at  Batterfea,  his  family- feat,  upon  the  3d  of 

London  Jujy  1708,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age;  his  mother  was 
*752>  S*o.  lady 
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lady  Mary,  fccond  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Robert  Rich, 
earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  bred  up  with  great  care,  under 
the  infpe&ion  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  his  father ;  who 
negle&ed  no  means  to  improve  and  accomplifh  him  in  his 
'  tendered  years.  Some  have  iniinuated,  that  he  was  edu- 
cated in  diflenting  principles  ;  and  a  certain  writer  fays,  that 
he  "  was  well  lectured  by  his  grandmother  and  her  confeflbr, 
44  Mr,  Daniel  Burgefs,  in  the  Prefbyterian  way."  He  has 
dropped  a  hint  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  printed  at  the  end 
of  his  letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham,  which  Teems  to  counte- 
nance a  notion  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  is,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
being  "  condemned,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  read  Manton, 
f<  the  puritanical  parfon,  as  he  calls  him,  who  made  119 
44  fermons  upon  the  1 19th  pfalm."  But  whatever  occafional 
informations  or  inftru&ipns  he  might  receive  frorn  his  grand- 
mother or  her  friends,  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  had  a  re- 
gular and  liberal  education  ;  and,  having  pafled  through  Ea- 
ton fchool,  was  removed  to  Chrift-chureh  in  Oxford,  where 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the  company  he  kept  and  the 
friendships  he  made,  many  of  which  fubfifted  in  their  full 
ftrength  ever  after,  that  he  foon  rubbed  off  the  ruft  of  puri-  Memttlr. 
tanifm,  if  indeed  he  ever  contracted  it.  &c,  p,  ^ 

By  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  was  confidered  as  a 
perfon  of  very  uncommon  qualifications  :  and  as  one,  who 
ivas  fure  to  make  a  fliining  figure  in  the  world.  Not  indeed 
without  reafon.  He  was  in  his  perfon  perfectly  agreeable  j 
had  a  dignity  mixed  with  fweetnefs  in  his  looks,  and  a  man- 
ner extremely  taking.  He  had  great  acutenefs,  greajt  judg- 
ment, and  a  prodigious  memory.  Whatever  he  read  he  re- 
tained ;  and  that  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  in- 
tirely  his  own.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  read 
much,  or  at  leaft  many  books ;  for  which  he  ufed  to  give  the 
fame  reafon  that  Menage  did  for  not  reading  Moreri's  dictio- 
nary :  namely,  that  "  he  was  unwilling  to  fill  his  head  with 
**  what  did  not  deferve  a  place  there  ;  fince  when  it  was  once 
44  in,  he  knew  not  how  to  get  it  out  again."  But  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  his  youth  he  was  not  much  given  to  reading 
and  reflection.  With  great  parts  he  had,  as  it  ufually  hap- 
pens, great  paffions :  and  thefe  hurried  him  into  many  of 
thofe  indifcretions  and  follies,  which  are  common  with  young 

men. 
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men.    The  truth  is,  he  was  a  very  great  Kbertine  in  hts 
younger  days  ;  was  much  nddided  to  women,  and  apt  to  in- 
dulge htmfeif  in  iate  hours,  with  all  thofe  exccffes  that  ufu* 
aBy  attend  them.     This  however  did  not  wholly  extinguiih 
in  him  the  rove  of  ftudy  and  the  defirc  of  knowledge :  c*  there 
44  has  been  fomcthing  always,  fays  be,  ready  towhifperin 
' **  my  ear,  while  I  ran  the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs, 
"  felve  fenefcentem  mature  fanus  cquum  ;  and  while  'tis  well, 
t  releafe  thy  aged  horfe.  '  But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon 
"  of  Socrates,  whimpered  fo  foftly,  that  very  often  I  heard 
4<  him  not,  in  the  hurry  of  thole  paffions*  with  which  I  wa» 
. "  tranfported.     Some  calmer  hours  there  were  j  in  them  I 
"  hearkened  to  him.     ReAe&ion  had  often  its  turn  ;  and  the 
•"  love  of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of  knowledge  have  never  quite 
"  abandoned  inc.     I  am  not  therefore  intirely  unprepared 
"  for  the  life  I  will  lead  ;  and  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that 
44  I  promife  myfelf  more  fatisfa&ion  in  the  latter  part  of  k, 

vfeffR^*  "  than  *  €ver  ^BCW  m  thc  former." 

twntsBtand  Whatever  difcredit  thefe  youthful  extravagancies  might 
*'  bring  upon  him,  they  did  great  honour  to  his  parents ;  who, 

as  his  hiftorian  tells  us,  though  they  had  it  always  in  their 
power,  yet  would  not  produce  him  on  the  ftage  of  publick 
life,  till  fuffioient  time  had  been  allowed,  and  every  method 
fried,  to  wear  them,  in  fome  meaftwe  at  leaft,  away.  Then 
they  married  him  to  die  daughter  and  coheireis  of  Sir  Henry 
Winchefcocnb  of  Buckkbury,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  bait 
and  upon  this  marriage  a  large  fettlernent  was  made,  which 
proved  very  Serviceable  to  him  in  his  old  age,  though  a  great 
part  of  what  his  lady  brought  him.  was  taken  from  him,  in 
confluence  of  his  attainder.  The  very  fame  year  he  was 
ele&ed  with  Henry  Peynnel,  efq;  for  the  borough  of  Wot- 
t*n-faflet,  and  fat  in  the  0th  parliament  of  king  William, 
which  met  on  the  10th  of  February  1700  j.  and  in  which 
Robert  Barley,  efq;  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  was  chofea 
for  the  firft  time  fpcaker.  This  parliament  was  but  of  Ihort 
continuance ;  for  it  ended  upon  the',24tb  of  June,  1701. 
,  The  bufinefs  of  it  was  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  mi* 
niftcrs  ;  who  were  concerned  in  the  conclufion  of  the  two 
partition -treaties  j  and  Mr.  St.  John  going  with  the  majority} 
'  who  were  then  confidered  as  tories,  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
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as  coming  into  the  world  under  that  denomination.    Wegob* 
ferve  this  in  Ms  favour  againft  thdfe,  whohat*  charged  him 
with  changing  fides,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.     He  was 
in  the  next  (parliament,  that  met  on  the  30th  of  December 
•following-;  *rihich  twas  the  laft  in  the  reign  of 'king  William, 
and  die  4irft  in  ttet  of  queen  Anne.     He  waft  charged,  fo 
early  as  *he  year  17*0,  with  having  voted  this  year  againft 
the  fucctdtam  'in  <the  houfe  of  Hanover-;  bet  his  hiftoriati 
•fays,  that,  fo  a  little  piece  of  his  published  -in  1731,  when  it 
tvas  urged  as  a  thing  notorious  and  undeniable,  he  calls  it  a 
•falfe  -and  impudent  eflertion ;  that  he  farther  affirms  the  bill 
•for  fettlttig  *he  froteftant  -fucceffion  to  have  pafled  in  1701, 
and  not  in  $702 ;   and  Kkewife  obferves,  that  in  the  fame 
year  a  trill  't*as  brought  into  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  tlimfelf,  entitled,  *«  A  Bill  for  the  further  fecurity  of  his 
*c  majefty**  perfon,  and  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  in  the 
M  Protectant  line,  and  extinguishing  the  -hopes  of  the  pre- 
«*  tended  prince  'Of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders  and  their 
**  open  and  fecret  abettors.*'     What  the  little  piece  here  re- 
'fcrred  ite  is,  we  know  not ;  nor  are  we  able  to  learn  forcer- 
tain  whether  this  noble  perfon  was  or  was  not  concerned  in 
•faeh  a  vote.     All  we  can  pretend  to  fay  is,  that  no  anftrer, 
whidh  he  ever  gave  to  the  charge,  has  yet  been  allowed  to 
be  fatisfaftory  and  decifrve.— In  July  1702,  upon  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  Second  parliament,  the  queen  making  a  tour 
from  Wlndfor  to  Bath,  by  way  of  Oxford,  Mr.  St.  John 
attended  her  ;  and  at  Oxford,  among  feveral  perfons  of  the 
higheft  diftin&ion,  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred 
upon  him. 

Perievermg  fleadily  in  the  fame  tory  connexions,  which 
he  had  manifestly  embraced  againft  the  inclinations  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  father  and  grandfather  being  both  whigs,  he  gained 
fuch  an  influence  and  authority  in  the  houfe,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  drftinguifh  his  merit;  and,  on  the  10th  of 
April  1704,  he.  was  appointed  fecretary  of  war,  and  of  the 
marines.  'As  this  poft  created  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  Memoirs, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  we  may  reafonably  prcfumc  it  to  *c* p#  ,0*4* 
have  been  the  principal  foundation  of  the  rumors  raifed  ma- 
ny years  4fter,  that  he  was  in  a  particular  manner  attached 
to  that  noble  perfon.    It  is  certain,  that  he  knew  the  worth 
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of  that  great  general,  fend  was  a  fincere  admirer  of  hrm ; 
but  yet  he  was  in  no  fenfe  his  creature,  as  fotae  have  affert- 
ed.     This  he  difavowed,  when  the  duke  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power ;  nor  was  he  then  charged,  or  ever  afterwards, 
by  the  duke  or  duchefs  with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  en- 
gagements to  them.     Yet,  as  we  fay,  he  had  the  higheft  opi- 
nion of  the  duke,  which  he  retained  to  the  laft  moment  of 
his  life  ;  and  he  has  told  us  fohimfelf  in  fo  inimitable  a  man- 
ner, that  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  tranfcribe  the  paffage. 
2£JJrf  "By  the  death  of  king  William,  fays  he,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
Hiftory,        *'  borough  was  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  indeed 
|*tu  U        cc  0f  the  confederacy  :  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a 

fubjed,  acquired  by  merit  and  management  a  more  de- 
ciding influence,  than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and 
"  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king  Wil- 
liam.    Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  tbe 
grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compaft  and  entire ;  bit 
a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the  whole: 
"  and,  infiead  of  languifhing  or  difaftrous  campaigns,  we 
4C  faw  every  fcene  of  the  war  full  of  a&ion.      All  thofe 
"  wherein  he  appeared,  and  many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was 
ct  not  then  an  a£tor,  but  abettor  however  of  their  aflioo, 
"  were  crowned  with  the  moft  triumphant  fuccefs.    I  take 
«'  with  pleafure  this  opportunity  of  doing  juft ice  to  that  great 
*c  man,  whofe  faults  I  knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired ;  and 
c<  whofe  memory,  as  the  greateft  general  and  as  the  greateft 
4(  minifter,  that  our  country  or  perhaps  any  other  has  pro- 
4<  duced,  I  honor.*' 

But  whatever  might  be  his  regard  for  the  duke  of  Mad- 
borough  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  it  is  certain  that  it 
muft  have  been  entirely  perfonal ;  fince  nothing  could  be 
more  clofely  united  in  all  political  meafures,  than  he  was 
with  Mr.  Harley  :  and  therefore,  when  this  minifter  was  re- 
moved from  the  feals  in  1707,  Mr.  St.  John  chofe  to  follow 
his  fortune,  and  the  next  day  refigned  his  employment  in  the 
adminiftration.  He  was  not  returned  in  the  parliament,  which 
was  ele&ed  in  1708  ;  but  upon  the  diflblution  of  it  in  1710, 
Mr.  Harley  being  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  date  was  given  to 
Mr.  St.  John,     About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  the  famous 
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€«  Letter  to  the  Examiner,"  to  be  found  among  the  flrft  of 
tbofe  papers :  it  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  him,  and  is  in* 
deed  an  exquifite  proof  of  his  keen  abilities,  as  a  writer ;  for 
in  this  Angle  fbort  paper  are  comprehended  the  outlines  of 
that  defign,  on  which  Dean  Swift  employed  himfelf  for  near 
a  twelvemonth. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of 
Berks,   and  alfo  burgeis  for  Wotton-Bailet  j  and  made  his 
election  for  the  former.     He  appeared  now  upon  a  fcene  of 
action,  which  called  forth  all  his  abilities.     He  fuftained  aJ- 
moft  the  whole  weight  of  the   bufinefs  of  the   peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  however. he  was  not  fuppofed  to  negotiate  to 
the  advantage  of  his  country  $  and  therefore  he  has  fuftained 
much  ill-will  and  cenfure  on  that  account  ever  fince.    The 
real  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,  that  "  the  two  parties,  as  he  him*   P?*™* 
c*  felf  owns,  were  become  factions  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the  238.' 8*0/ 
"  word."  He  was  of  that  which  prevailed  for. peace,  againft 
thofe  who  delighted  in  war ;  for  this  was  the  language  of  the 
times  :  and  fo,  a  peace  being  refolved  on  by  the  Englifh  mi- 
uifters  at  all  adventures,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  was  made  with 
kfs  advantage  to  the  nation.     He  has  owned  this  again,  al- 
though  he  has  juftified  the  peace  in  general :   "  though  it 
*'  was  aduty,  fays  he,  that  we  owed  to  our  country,  to  de-   On  theofe 

*<  1.  ,         r  i_  m  r   t         -  ,  7     r  and  ftudy  of 

"  liver  her  from  the  neceffity  of  bearing  any  longer  fo  un-  Hift.  lettX 
"  equal  part  in  fo  unneceflary  a  war,  yet  was  there  fome 
"  degree  of  merit  in  performing  it.  I  think  fo  ftrongly  in 
this  manner,  I  am  fo  incorrigible,  that  if  I  could  be  placed 
in  the  fame  circumftances  again,  I  would  take  the  fame 
"  refolution,  and  aft  the  fame  part.  Age  and  experience 
might  enable  me  to  act  with  more  ability  and  greater 
(kill ;  but  all  I  have  fuffered  fince  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
"  fhould  not  hinder  me  from  a&ing*  Notwithftanding  this, 
(( I  (hall  not  be  furprifed,  if  you  think  that  the  peace  of 
"  Utrecht  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  nor 
"  to  the  efforts  made  in  it.  I  think  fo  myfelf,  and  have  al- 
V  ways  owned,  even  when  it  was  making  and  made,  that  I' 
c<  thought  fo.  Since  we  had  committed  a.  fuccefsful  folly, 
"  we  ought  to  have  reaped  more  advantage  from  it,  than 
«'  we  did." 

In 
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Id  Jbly  I7TT2,  he  had  been  created  Bacon  Sfc  John  cf  Le* 
doxd^Tregoxc  in WiWhtre,  and  VifcountBoJihgbroke;  and 
wot  alfo.  tfc*  Janus  year  appointed  Lord  lieutenant  of  die 
county  of  Eftbx.     But  thefc  honors,  not  anfwering  his  expec* 
tMttons*  for  his  ambition  wa*  undoubtedly  great,  he  formed  a 
defign  of  taking  the  lead  in  public  affairs  from  bis  old  friend 
Mr.  Harley,  then  Earl  of?  Oxford :  which  proved  in  the  iffue 
unfortunate  to  them  both.     It  muft  be  obferved,  thatPaulef 
St.  John,  the  lad  Ea*l  of  Bolingbroke,  died  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, preceding  his  creation  ;  and  that  the  earldom*  became 
extinct  by  his  deceaie*     The  honor  however  was  promifed  u> 
him:    but  his  psefertce  m  the  houfe  of  commoas  being  fo 
necefiary  at  that  time,  the  Lord  Treafbrer  prevailed  upon  bkn 
to  remain  there  during  that  feffion;  upon  art  afiursuice,  thas 
his  rank  fhould  be  preferred  for  him*  But,  when  he  expeded 
the  old  title  ibould  have  been  renewed  in  bis  favor,  he  was 
.  put  off  with  that  of  Vifcount ;  which  be  refented  as  a*  af- 
front, and  looked  on  it  as  fo  intended  by  the  Tretafurtr*  whtf 
had  got  an  Earldom  for  hinfelf.    See  how  Lord  Boltngbroke 
utter  to      (peaks  of  this  :  "  I  continued,  fays  bej  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
Wjndham.    tt  g^^^  during  that  important  feffion  which  preceded  the 
"  peace ;  and  which,  by  the  fpirit  (hewn  through  the  whole 
"  courfe  of  it,  and  by  the  resolutions  taken  in  it,  rendered 
"  tb^CQUclufton  of  the  treaties  practicable.     After  this,  I 
4*  was  dwgged  into  the  houfe  of  Lords  in  fetch  a  manner,  at 
*'  to~majce  my  promotion  a  punifhment,  not  a  reward  ;    and 
"  was  there  left  to  defend  the  treaties  alone.     It  would  not 
cc  have  been  hard,  continues  he,  to  have  forced  the  Earl  of 
".  Oxford  to  ufe  me  better.     His  good  intentions  began  to 
Ci  be  very  much  doubted  of:   the  truth  is,  no  opinion  of  his 
**  fincerity  had  ever  taken  root  in  the  party;   and,  which 
c.6  was  worfe  perhaps  for  a  man  jn  his  ftation,  the  opinion  of 
"  his  capacity  began  to  fall  apace.  -*»I  began  in  my  heart  to 
"  renounce  the  friendship,  which,  till  that  time,  I  had  pre* 
"  ferved  inviolable  for  Oxford.    J  was  not  aware  of  all  his 
<(  treachery,  nor  of  the  bafe  and  little' means  which  he  em- 
44  ployed  then,  and  continued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  ruin 
<c  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  and  every  where  eke. 
€5  I  faw  however,  that  he  had  no  friendship  for  any  body} 
(i  and  that  with  refpe£t  to  me,  inftead  of  having  the  ability 
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u  to  render  that  merit,  which  I  endeavored  to  acquire,  ait 
"  addition  of  ftrength  to  himfelf,  it  became  the  objed  of  his  . 
*«  jealoufy,  and  a  reafon  for  undermining  mc,M  There  wa* 
alio  another  tranfa£Hon,  which  pafled  not  long  after  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  being  railed  to  the  peerage,  and  which  helped 
to  increafe  his  animofity  to  that  niinifter.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  his  return  from  France,  her  Majefty  beftowed  the  wu 
cant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter  upon  the  Dukes 
Hamilton,  Beaufort,  and  Kent,  and  the  Earls  Pawlet,  Ox* 
ford,  and  Strafford.  Bolingbroke  thought  himfelf  here  again 
ill  ufed,  having  an  ambition,  as  the  minifter  well  knew,  t* 
receive  fuch  an  inftance  as  this  was  of  his  miftrefs's  grace 
and  favor.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
when  the  Treafuref's  ftaff  was  taken  from  this  old  friend,  he 
exprefied  his  joy  by  entertaining  that  very  day, /July  7,  17140 
at  dinner  the  Generals  Stanhope,  Cadogan,  and  Palmer,  with 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craggs,  and  fome  other  gen- 
tlemen. Oxford  faid  upon  his  going  out,  that  fome  of  them 
would  fmart  for  it 5  and  Bolingbroke  was  far  from  being  in- 
fenfible  of  the  danger,  to  which  he  flood  expofed  :  yet  he 
was  not  without  hopes  ftill  of  fecuring  himfelf,  by  making 
his  court  to  the  whigs  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  little  before 
this  he  had  propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  Lord?, 
to  make  it  treafon  to  inlift  foldiers  for  the  Pretender,  which, 
was  pafled  into  an  ad. 

Never thelefs,  foon  after  the  acceulon  of  King  George  to 
the  throne  in  17 14*  the  feals  were  taken  from  him,  and  all 
the  papers  in  his  office  Secured  :  yet,  during  the  fhort  feffion^ 
of  parliament  at  this  jun&ure,  he  applied  himfelf  with  his 
'  ufual  induftry  and  vigor,  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  friends 
to  the  late  adminiftration,  without  omitting  any  proper  occa- 
fion  of  teftifying  his  refpect  and  duty  to  his  Majefty ;  in 
which  fpirit  he  afiifted  in  fettling  the  civil  lift,  and  other 
neceflary  points.  But,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  par-, 
liament,  finding  himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  he  withdrew  ;. 
and  crofted  the  water  privately  to  France,  in  the  latter  end  of 
March  1 7 15.  The  Continuator  of  Rapin's  hiftory  reprcfcnts 
him,  as  having  fled  in  ?  kind  of  a  pannic :  "  Lord  Boling- 
"  brake's  heart  began  to  fail  him,  fays  that  hiftorian,  as 
"  foon  as  he  heard  that  Prior  was  landed  at  Dover,  add  had 

"  pro* 
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"  promifed  to  reveal  all  he  l^new.  Accordingly  that  evening 
**  his  lordfliip,  who  had  the  night  before  appeared  at  the 
Cf  play-houfe  in  E>rury-lane,  and  befpoke  another  play  for 
k<  the  next  nighty  and  fubfcribed  to  a  new  opera,  that  was  to 
"  be  a&ed  fome  time  after,  went  off  to  Dover  in  difguife  as 
"  a  fervant  to  Le  Vigne,  one  of  the  French  King's  mef- 
u  fengers  :"  but  his  lordfliip  ever  affirmed  the  ftep  to  have 
been  taken  upon  certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a 
resolution  was  taken  by  the  men  in  power,  not  only  to  prole* 
cute,  but  to  purfue  him  to  the  fcaffbld. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation  front 
file  Pretender,  then  at  Barr,  td  engage  in  his  fervice :   which 
lie  abfolutely  refufed,  arid  made  the  beft  application,  that  his 
prefqnt  circumftances  would  admits  to  prevent  the,  extremity 
bf  his  profecution  in  England.     After  a  fhort  fta.y  at  Paris* 
he  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  he  continued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  July ;   when,  upon  receiving  a  meflage  from  fome 
of  his  party  in  England,  he  complied  with  a  fecond  invita- 
tion front  the  Pretender :   and  takirig  the  feals  of  the  fecre- 
tary's  office  at  Commercy,  he  fet  out  with  them  for  Paris* 
and  arrived  thither  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  or- 
der to  procure  from  that  court  the  neceflary  fuccors  for  his 
new  mailer's  intended  invafion  of  England.     The  vote  for 
impeaching  him  of  high  treafon  had  palled  in  the  houfe  of 
Commons  on  the  ioth  of  June  preceding  5  and  fix  articles 
were  brought  into  the  houfe,   and  read  by  Mr.  Walpole* 
Auguft  the  4th,  1 7 15,  which  were  in  fubftarice  as  follows: 
j.  That,  whereas  he  had  allured  the  miriifters  of  the  States 
General,  by  order  from  her  Majefty  in  171 1,  that  flie  would 
make  no  peace  but  in  concert  with  them  j  yet  he  fent  Mr. 
Prior  to  France  that  fame  year,  with  propofals  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  Monarch,  without  the  confent  of  the  Allies* 
2.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the  making  of  a  feparate 
treaty  or  convention  with  France,  which  was  figried  in  Sep- 
tember.    3.  That  he  difclofed  to  Mr.,  ftiefnager,  the  FrencH 
minifter  at  London,   this  convention*  which  was  the  preli- 
minary inftru&ions   to  her '  Majefty's    plenipotentiaries    at 
Utrecht,  in  O&ober.     4.  That  her  Majefty's  final  induc- 
tions to  her  faid  plenipotentiaries  were  difclofed  by  hirri  to. 
the  Abbot  Gualtier,  an  emiflary  of  France.     5.  That  he  dif- 
clofed 
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clofed  to  the  French  the  manner,  howTournay  in  Flanders 
might  be  gained  by  them.  6*  That  he  advifed  and  pro- 
moted the  yielding  up  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  then  .an  enemy  to  her  Majefty.  •— Thefe 
articles  were  fent  up  to  the  Lords  in  Auguft ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  ftood  attainted  of  high  treafon,  September  the 
10th  of  the  fame  year.    , 

In  the  mean  time,  his  new  engagements  with  the  Pre- 
tender  had  the  fame  iflue:  for  the  year  17 15  was  fcarcely 
expired,  when  the  feals  and  papers  of  his  new  Secretary's 
office  were  demanded,  and  given  up  j  and  this  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  an  accufatibn,  branched  into  feven  articles,  in 
which  he  was  impeached  of  treachery,  incapacity,  and  neg- 
left.  Thus  discarded,  he  refolved  to  make  his  peace,  if  it 
were  poffible,  at  home.  He  fet  himfelf  immediately  in  ear- 
neft  to  this  work ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  by  that  aSivity,  which 
was  the  charafteriftic  of  his  nature,  and  with  which  he  con- 
stantly profecuted  all  his  defigns,  he  procured,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then  the  Britifh  Ambaflador 
at  the  French  court,  a  promife  of  pardon  upon  certain  con- 
ditions from  the  King;  who,  in  July  17 16,  created  his 
father,  Baron  of  Batterfea  and  Vifcount  St.  John.  Such  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  diftrefsful  events  had  thrown  him 
into  a  ftate  of  refledion;  and  this  produced,  by  way  of 
relief,  a  confolatio  philofophica,  which  he  wrote  the  fame 
year,  under  the  title  of  4C  Reflections  upon  exile."  In  this 
piece,  he  has  drawn  the  pi&ure  of  his  own  exile :  which, 
being  repreferited  as  a  violence,  proceeding  folely  from  the 
malice  of  his  perfecutors,  to  one  who  had  ferved  his  country 
with  ability  and  integrity,  irby  tbe^piagic  of  his  pen  con- 
verted not  only  into  a  tolerable,  but  what  appears  to  be  an 
honorable  ftation.  He  had  alfo  this  year  wrote  feveral  let- 
ters, in  anfwer  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him  by  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents,  which  were  printed  at  London  in  1735, 
8vo,  together  with  anfwers  to  them  by  Mi*.  James  Murray, 
afterwards  made  Earl  of  Dunbar  by  the  Pretender  :  but  be- 
ing then  immediately  fuppreffed,  are  reprinted  in  Tindal's 
continuation  of  Rapin's  hiftory  of  England.  The  following 
year  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduft  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  tories?  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William 

Vol.  X.  K  k  Wyndham, 
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Wyndham,  which  was  printed  in  1753,  8vo.  It  is  written 
with  the  utmoft  elegance  and  addrefs,  and  abounds  with 
interefting  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 

His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he  efpoufed  about  this  time  a 
fecond,  of  great  merit  and  accomplifhments,  who  was  niece 
to  the  famous  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  widow  of  the 
Marquis  de  Villette ;  with  whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune, 
encumbered  however  with  a  long  and  troubJefome  law-fuit. 
In  the  company  and  converfation  of  this  lady,   he  paded  his 
time  in  France,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and  fometimes  at 
the  capital,  till  1723  :  in  which  year,  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  parliament,  the  King  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full 
and  free  pardon.     Upon  the  firft  notice  of  this  favor,  the 
expe&ation  of  which  had  been  the  governing  principle  of  his 
political  conduct  for  feveral  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.    It  is  obfervable,   that  Bifhop  Atterbury  was  ba- 
nifhed  at  this  very  jun&ure ;  and  happening,  on  his  being 
fet  afhore  at  Calais,   to. hear  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  was 
there,  he  faid,  "  Then  I  am  exchanged."     His  Lordfhip 
-    having  obtained,  about  two  years  after  his  return,  an  ad  of 
parliament  to  reftore  him  to  his  family-inheritance,  and  to 
enable  him  to  poffefs  any  purchafe  he  fhould  make,  pitched 
upon  a  feat  of  Lord  Tankerville,  at  Dawley  near  Uxbridgc 
in  Middlefex ;  where  he  fettled  with  his  lady,  and  gratified 
the  politenefs  of  his  taite,  by  improving  it  into  a  mod  ele- 
gant villa.    Here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  rural  employments, 
and  with  correfponding  and  converting  with  Pope,  Swift,  and 
other  friends  ;  but  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  within  :   for  he 
was  yet  no  more  than  a  mere  titular  Lord,  and  flood  excluded 
.from  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Peers.     Inflamed  with  this  taint 
that  yet  remained  in  his  blood,   he  entered  again,   in  1726, 
upon  the  public  ftage ;    and  difavowing  all  obligations  to  the 
ipinifter  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  imputed  his  not 
having  received  all  the  efFe&s  of  royal  mercy  that  were  in- 
tended him,   he  embarked  in  the  oppofition  ;    and  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  a  multitude  of  pieces,  wrote  during  the 
fhort  remainder  of  that  reign,  and  for  fome  years  under  the 
following,  with  great  boldnefs  again  ft  the  meafures  that  were 
then  purlued.     Befides  his  papers  in  the  Craftfman,  he  pub- 
lished feveral 'pamphlets  j  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 

the 
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the  fecond  edition  of  his  political  trafls,    and  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  works. 

Having  Carried  on  his  part  of  the  fiege  againft  the  minifter 
with  inimitable  fpirit  for  ten  years,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  upon 
a  difagreement  with  his  principal  coadjutors;  and,  in  1735* 
he  retired  to  France,  with  a  full  refolution  never  to  engage 
more  in  public  bufincfs.  Swift,  who  knew  that  this  retreat 
was  the  effe&  of  difdain,  vexation,  and  disappointment ;  that 
his  lordfhip's  paflions  ran  high,  and  that  his  attainder  unre- 
verfed  ftill  tingled  in  his  veins,  concluded  him  certainly  gone  - 
once  more  to  the  pretender,  as  his  enemies  gave  out :  but  he 
was  rebuked  for  this  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  aflured  him,  that  it 
was  abfolutely  untrue  in  every  circumftance,  that  he  had  fixed 
in  a  very  agreeable  retirement  near  Fountainbleau,  and  made 
it  his  whole  bufinefs  vacare  literis.  His  lordfliip  had  now 
pafled  the  60th  year  of  his  age;  and  through  as  great  a  variety 
of  fcenes  both  of  pleafure  and  bufinefs,"  as  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  had  y>ne  as  far  towards  reinftating  himfelf  in 
the  full  pofleffion  of  his  former  honors,  as  great  parts  and 
great  application  could  go;  and  was  at  length  convinced, 
that  the  door  was  finally  {hut  againft  him.    He  had  not  been 

"long  in  his  retreat,  when  he  began  a  courfe  of  "  Letter's  on 
<c  the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  hiftory,"  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  to  whom  they  are  addreffed.  They  were  publiflied  in 
1752  ;  and  though  they  are  drawn  up,  as  all  his  lordfliip/d 
things  are,  in  a  moft  elegant  and  mafterly  ftile,  and  abound 
with  the  jufteft  and  deepeft  reflections,  yet,  on  account  of 
fbme  freedoms  taken  with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  they  expofed 
him  to  much  cenfure.     Subjoined  to  thefe  letters  are,  his 

*  piece  "  upon  exile,"  and  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurft,  ««■  on  the 
true  ufe  of  ftudy  and  retirement :"  both  full  of  the  fineft 
reflexions,  as  finely  exprefled. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely - 
old,  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  family, 
where  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  higheft  dig- 
nity. His  age,  his  great  genius,  perfected  by  long  experi- 
ence and  much  reflection,  gave  him  naturally  the  afcendant 
over  all  men :   and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  oracle  to  all 

*rnen.  He  was  now  as  great  a  philofopher,  as  he  had  been 
before  a  ftatefman  :  he  read,  he  refle&ed,  he  wrote,  abun- 
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dantly.     Pope  and  Swift,  one  the  grfeateft  poet,  the  other  the 

greateft  wit,  of  his  time,  perfectly  adored  him :  and  it  is  well 

known,  that  the  former  received  from  him  the  materials  for 

his  incomparable  poem,  <c  The  eflay  on  man."     Read  the 

following  words  of  a  noble  lord,  who  knows  experimentally 

the  fweets  of  otium  cum  dignkate  :   "  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

(c  fays  he,  had  early  made  himfelf  mafter  of  books  and  men; 

<c  but  in  his  firft  career  of  life,  being  imrnerfed  at  once  in 

"  bufinefs  and  pleafure,  he  ran  through  a  variety  of  fcenes 

"  in  a  furprifmg  and  eccentric  manner.     When 'his  paffions 

"  fubfided  by  years  and  difappointments,  when  he  improved 

"  his  rational  faculties  by  more  grave  ftudies  and  reflexion, 

*'  he  (hone  out  in  his.  retirement  with  a  luftre  peculiar  to 

€i  himfelf,  though  not  feen  by  vulgar  eyes.     The  gay  ftatef- 

"  man  was  changed  into  a  philofopber,  equal  to  any  of  the 

**  fages  of  antiquity.     The  wifdom  of  Socrates,  the  dignity 

44  and  eafe  of  Pliny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  appeared  in  all 

44  his  writings  and  converfation." 

Yet,  even  in  this  retirement,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not 
negleft  the  confideration  of  public  affairs  :  for  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  laft  war  in  1 747,  upon  meafures  being  taken, 
which  did, not  agree  with  his  notions  of  political  prudence, 
he  began  4<  fome  reflexions  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation, 
C4  principally  with  regard  to  her  taxes  and  debts,  and  on  the 
44  caufes  and  confequences  of  them  :"  but  he  did  not  finiili 
them.  In  1749,  came  out  his  *«  Letters  on  the  fpirit  of  pa- 
44  triotifm,  on  the  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  and  on  the  ftate  of 
44  parties,  at  the  acceflion  of  King  George  I :"  with  a  pre- 
face, wherein  Mr.  Pope's  conduft,  with  regard  to  that  piece, 
is  reprefented  as  an  inexcufable  a£t  of  treachery  to  him. 
Pope,  it  feems,  had  caufed  fome  copies  of  thefe  letters,  which 
had  been  lent  him  for  his  perufal,  to  be  clandeftkiely  printed 
off;  which,  however,  if  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  hi* 
noble  friend,  'was  fo  far  from  being  treacheroufly  meant  to 
him,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  excels  of  love  and  admiration 
of  him.  The  noble  lord  knew  this  well  enough,  and  could 
jiot  poflibly  fee  it  in  any  other  light :  but  being  angry  with 
Mr.  Pope,  for  having  taken  into  his  friendfihip  a  man,  whom 
he  thought  extreamly  ill  of,  and  for  having  adopted  at  the 
inftigation  of  that  man  a  fyftem,  different  from  what  had  been 

laid 
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laid  dowta  in  the  original  "  effay  on  man,"  he  could  not  for- 
bear giving  a  little  vent  to  his  refentment :  and  his  lordfliip 
was  the  more  to  blame,  as  he  himfelf  has  in  effe&  excufed 
Pope,  by  faying,  that  he  was  in  a  very  infirm  ftate,  and  even  ^r"0^hc 
in  his  laft  illnefs,  when  he  Suffered  this  change  of  principles  moft  imPu- 
to  be  made  in  him.  *?*  ™an 

His  lordfllip  had  often  wifhed  to  fetch  his  laft  breath  at  writtenmoft 
Batterfea ;  and  this  he  did  on  the  15th  of  November  1751*  fcrJainl^  by 
on  the  verge  of  fourfcore  years  of  age.     His  corpfe  was  in-   fake.   Dg 
terred  with  thofe  of  his  anceftors  in  that  church,  where  there 
is  a  marble  monument  ere&ed  to  his  memory,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Here  lies 

Henry  St.  John: 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Secretary  of  war,  fecretary  of  ftate, 

And  Vifcount  Bolingbroke. 

In  the  days  of  King  George  I, 

And  King  George  II, 

Something  more  and  better. 

His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne 

Expofed  him  to  a  long  and  fevere  perfecution. 

He  bore  it  with  firmnefs  of  mind. 

The  enemy  of  no  national  party, 

The  friend  of  no  faction. 

Distinguished  under  the  cloud  of  a  profcription, 

Which  had  not  been  intirely  taken  off, 

By  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty, 

And  to  reftore  the  ancient  profperrty 

Of  Great  Britain. 

His  lordfliipV  eftate  and  honors  defcended  to  his  nephew, 
the  prefent  Lord  Bolingbroke  :  the  care  and  benefit  of  hfo 
manufcripts  he  left  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who  publifhed  them,  to- 
gether with  his  works  already  printed,  in  1754,  in  five  vo- 
lumes, 4*0.  They  may  well  enough  be  divided  into  politi- 
cal and  philofophical  works ;  the  former  of  which  haVe  been 
touched  upon  already,  and  confift  of  "  Letters  upon  hiftory,, 
if  letter  to  Wyndham,  letters  on  patriotifm,"  and  papers  in 
the  craftfbun,  which  had  been  feparately  printed  in  three 
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volumes,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  "  DifTertation  upon  parties, 
"  remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  political  tra&s." 
His  philofophical  works  confift  of,  "  The  fubftance  of  fome 
**'  letters  written  originally  in  French  about  1720  to  Mr.  de 
<c  Pouilly  ;  letter  occafioned  by  one  of  Archbifliop  Tillot- 
"  fon's  fermons ;  and  ietters  or  eflays  addrefled  to  Alexander 
««  Pope,  Efq :"  in  which  all  fubje&s,  relating  to  philofophy 
and  religion,  are  treated  in  a  mod  agreeable  and  elegant 
manner.  As  Mr.  Mallet  had  published  an  8vo  edition  of 
the  "  Letters  on  hiftory,"  and  the  "  Letter  to  Wyndham," 
before  the  4to  edition  of  the  works  came  out,  fo  he  publHh- 
cd  feparafely  the  philofophical  writings,  in  five  volumes  8vo, 
after.  Thefe  eflays,  addrefled  to  Pope  on  philofophy  and 
religion,  contain  many  things,  which  clafli  with  the  great 
truths  of  revelation  ;  and  on  this  account,  not  only  expofed 
the  deceafed  author  to  the  animadverfions  of  feveral  writers, 
but  occafioned  alfo  a  prefentment  of  his  works  by  the  grand 
jury^of  Weftminfter.  His  lordfliip,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  a 
very  indifferent  chriftian,  fince  there  are  muiiberlefs  ailcrtions 
in  his  works,  plainly  inconfiftent  with  any  belief  of  revela- 
tion :  but  then  there  are  numberlefs  truths,  fet  forth  in  the 
fineft  manner,  with  all  the  powers  of  elegance  and  fancy ; 
and  which  will  amply  reward  the  attention  of  a  reader,  who 
knows  how  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  errors  they  are 
mixed  with.  Swift  has  faid,  in  a  letter,  to  Pope,  that  "  If 
**  ever  Lord  Bolingbroke  trifles,  it  mull  be  when  he  turns  di- 
**  vine  :"  but  then  he  allows,  that  "  ,when  he  writes  of  any 
<c  thing  in  this  world,  he  is  not  only  above  trifling,  but  even 
c<  more  than  mortal,"  In  fhort,  whatever  imperfections  may 
be  difcovered  in  him,  with  regard  to  certain  principles  and 
opinions,  he  was  confidered  as  a  man  of  great  parts  and  uni- 
verfal  knowledge,  the  moft  extraordinary  perfon  of  the  age 
he  lived  in ;  and  as  a  writer,  one  of  the  fineft  that  any  age 
has  produced. 

Mr.  Pope  efteemed  him,  almoft  to  a  degree  of  adoration; 
and  has  blazoned  his  character  in  the  brighteft  colors,   that' 
wit  could  invent,  or  fondnefs  beftow.     Mark,  how  be  apo- 
(Irophi^es  him  in  the  eflay  on  man  ; 
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*<  In  parts  fuperior  what  advantage  lies  ? 

"  Tell,  for  you  can,  what  is  it  to  be  wife  ? 

€t  *Tis  but  to*  know,  how  little  can  be  known, 

"  To  fee  all  others  faults,  and  feel  our  own. 

cc  Condemn'd  in  bufinefs,  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 

*c  Without  a  fecond,  or  without  a  judge  : 

**  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  fave  a  finking  land  ? 

<c  All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  underftand. 

<c  Painful  preheminence  !  yourfelf  to  view 

"  Above  life's  weaknefs,  and  its  comforts  too." 

Epift.  iv.  ver.  259. 

So  at  the  conclufion,  the  excellent  bard  has  immortalized 
both  himfelf  and  his  noble  friend,  by  whofe  perfuafion  this 
incomparable  dida&ic  poem  was  begun  and  finiflied,  in  the 
following  enchanting  lines : 

"  Come  on,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

*c  Oh,  mafter  of  the  poet  and  the  fong  ! 

"  And  while  the  mufe  now  floops,  or  now  afcends 

€i  To  man's  low  paflions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 

"  Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wife, 

*c  To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rife ; 

"  Form'd  by  thy  converfe,  happily  to  fieer 

<c  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere  : 

"  Correct  with  fpirit,  elegant  with  eafe, 

"  Intent  to  reafon,  or  polite  to  pleafe. 

"  Oh  !   while  along  the  flream  of  time  thy  name 

"  Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame  ; 

"  Say,  {hall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail, 

"  Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 

'*  When  Statefmen,  Heroes,  Kings,  in  duft  repofe, 

"  Whofe  fons  (hall  blufli  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 

"  Shall  then  this  verfe  to  future  age  pretend, 

"  Thou  wert  my  guide,  philofopher,  and  friend  ? 

"  That  urg'd  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 

"  From  founds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart; 

"  For  wit's  falfe  mirror  held  up  nature's  light ; 

"  Shewed  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  ; 

K  k  4  «  That 
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€C  That  reafcn,  paflion,  anfwer  one  great  aim  ; 
*«  That  true  felWove  and  facial  are  the  fame  ; 
"  That  virtue  only  makes  our  blifs  below ; 
c<  And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourfelves  to  know. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  great  many  letters, 
and  fame  little  pieces  of  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
»  and  eafy  turn,  are  fcattered  about  in  feveral  colle&ions,  but 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works :  as  are  not 
fome  pieces,  publiflied  in  the  8vo  collection  of  his  political 
t rafts,  and  the  dedication  to  Lord  Orford  prefixed  to  his 
*c  Remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  England." 

STANLEY  (Thomas)  Efq;  an  Engliih  gentleman  pro- 
digioufly  learned,  was  the  fan  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  born 
at  Cumberlow-Green  in  Hertfordfhire,  about  the  year.  1644. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  placed 
in  Pembroke  Hall.  He  was  a  great  linguift  and  phttologer, 
and  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for  poetry  j  for  before  he  left 
the  univerfity,  he  compofed  feveral  little  pieces  in  that  way, 
which,  together  with  fome  tranflations  out  of  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanifh  authors,  were  publiflied  fome  time  after. 
When  he  had  taken  his  degrees  in  Cambridge,  he  was  alfo 
Athense  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Then  he  per- 
Oxon.  formed  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,   and  Spain  ;  and  upon  his 

return  home,  placed  himfelf  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  Lon- 
don, and  foon  after  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Engan 
of  Flower  in  the  county  of  Northampton.     This  alteration 
.however  of  his  ftate  of  life  did  not  alter  in  the  lead  the  ftate 
of  his  temper  and  difpofition.     He  purfued  his  ftudies  as 
vigoroufly  as  before.     He  did  not  complain  perhaps,  as  a 
Budxus  dc    'earnc^  Chancellor  of  France  has  done  in  print,  that  he  bad 
affe.  Pr*-    not  more  .than  fix  hours  tojiudy  on  his  wedding-day  j  yet  his 
fat'  vaft  application  muft  needs  appear  to  all,  who  confider  the 

greathefs  of  his  undertakings,  and  the  Ihort  limits  of  life  he 
had  to  finifli  them  in.  The  firft  work  he  publiflied  was, 
«'  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  containing  the  lives,  opinions, 
"  afiions,  and  difcourfes  of  the  philofophers  of  every  fc&" 
He  dedicated  it  to  his  uncle  Sir  John  Marfbam,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Canon  Chronicus ;  and  in  the  dedication 

gives 
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gives  this  fliort  account  of  his  plan.    4<  The  learned  Gaf- 
"  fencjus,  fays  he,  was  my  precedent ;  whom  neverthelefs  I 
44  have  not  followed  in  his  partiality.     For  he,  though  limited 
"  to  a  fingle  perfon,  yet  giveth  himfelf  liberty  of  enlarge* 
44  ment,  and  taketh  occafion  from  this  fubjed,  to  make  the 
"  world  acquainted  with  many  excellent  difquiiitions  of  his 
44  own.     Our  fcope,  being  of  a  greater  latitude,  affords  lefs 
44  opportunity  to  favour  any  particular,  while  there  is  due  to 
44  every  one  the  commendation  of  their  own  deferts."     This 
work  has  gone  through  four  editions  in  Englifh  ;  it  was  alfo . 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  the  year 
171 1,  with  confiderable  additions  and  correSions*     The  ac- 
count of  the  Oriental  learning  and  philofophy,  with  which  it 
concludes,  is  very  nice  and  curious ;   and  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  Mr.  le  Clerc,  who  publiflied  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
it  in  the  year  1690,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Opera  Philofophica.     Montaigne  would  have 
been  charmed  with  this  work  of  Mr.  Stanley  ;  "  how  much 
44  do  I  wifh,  fays  he,  that,  while  I  live,  either  feme  other  E/fcys.BlL 
44  or  Juftus  Lipiius,  the  moft  learned  man  now  living,  of  a  <h.  ".     , 
44  moft  polite  and  judicious  understanding,  and  truly  refem- 
44  bling  my  Turnebus,  had  both  the  will,  and  health,  and 
leifure  fufficient,  fincerely  to  collect  into  a  regifter,  ac- 
cording to  their  divifions  and  clafles,  as  many  as  are  to  be 
found  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  about 
44  the  fubjeft  of  our  being  and  manners,  their  controverfies, 
the  fueceflion  and  reputation  of  fe<9s  :   with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  authors  and  their  difciples  to  their 
44  own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents  and  upon  exem- 
44  plary  occafions  !  what  a  beautiful  and  ufeful  work  would 
44  that  be  ?"  It  is  worth  obferving  alfo,  that  Mr.  Stanley  has 
here  kipplied  one  of  the  defiderata,  mentioned  by  lord  Bacon 
in  his  work,  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.     "  I  could  wifh," 
fays  the  great  author,  u  a  collection  made,  but  with  dili- 

gence  and  judgment,  De  Antiquis  Philofophiis,  out  of  the  cap.*  4, " 
lives  of  ancient  philofophers  5  out  of  the  parcels  of  Plu- 
44  tarch,  of  their  Placits  ;  out  of  the  citations  of  Plato  j  out 
44  of  the  confutations  of  Ariftotle  ;  out  of  a  fparfed  mention 
44  found  in  other  books,  as  well  of  Chriftians  as  Heathens,, 
44  as  out  of  Laflantius,  Philo,  Philoftratus,   and  the  reft : 

for 
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<c  for  I  do  not  yet  fee  a  work  of  this  nature  extant.     But 

"  here  I  muft  give  warning,  that  this  be  done  diftin&ly,  fo  as 

<*  the  philosophies,  every  one  feparately,  be  compofed  and 

4<  continued,  and  not  collected  by  titles  and  handfuls,  as 

**  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch.     For  every  philofophy,  while 

Ci  it  is  entire,  in  the  whole  piece,   fupports  itfelf  j  and  the 

*'  opinions  maintained  therein  givejight,  firength,   and  cre- 

**  dence  mutually  one  to  the  other  :  whereas,  if  it  be  broken 

<c  to  pieces,  it  will  appear  more  harfli  and  diflbnant.    Thus, 

**  when  I  read  in  Tacitus  the  actions  of  Nero  or  of  Clau- 

•*  dlus,  invefted   with  circumftances  of  times,  perfons  and 

"  motives,  1  find  them  not  fo  ftrange,  but  that  they  may  be 

"true:  but  when  I  read  the  fame  accounts  in  Suetonius 

"  Tranquillus,   reprefented  by  titles  and  common  places, 

*<  and  not  in  order  of  time,  they  feem  monftrous  and  alto- 

•*  gether  incredible.     So  is  philofophy,  when  it  is  propound- 

"  ed  intire,  and  when  it  is  fliced  and  diflccted  into  frag- 

.  4<  ments."  - '      ' 

*  •  When  Mr.  Stanley  had  finiflied  this  work,  and  it  is  faid 

that  he  had  finiflied  it  before  he  was  eight  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  undertook  ^Efchylus,  the  moft  knotty  and  intri- 
cate of  all  the  Greek  poets ;  and  after  a  world  of  pains,  fpent 
in  reftoring  his  text  and  illuftrating  his  meaning,  publifhed 
an  accurate  and  beautiful  edition  of  that  author.  Befides 
theie  monuments  of  his  learning,  which  are  publifhed,  there 
were  many  other  proofs  of  his  unwearied  application,  re- 
maining in  man ufcript  after  his  death,  and  preferved  in  the 
celebrated  library  of  More,  Bifhop  of  Ely :  viz.  his  large 
Commentaries  on  ^flEfchylus,  in  eight  volumes  in  folio,  which 
were  never  publiflied  ;  his  Adverfaria  or  Mifcellaneous  Re- 
marks on  feveral  paflages  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Callima- 
chus,  Hefychius,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  and  other  authors  of  an- 
tiquity ;  copious  Prelections  on  Theophraftus's  Characters ; 
and  a  Critical  Eflay  on  the  Firft  Fruits  and  Tenths  of  the 
Spoil,  faid  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  given  by  Abra- 
ham to  Melchifedeck.  His  works  were  certainly  much  above 
his  years,  and  in  this  he  might  be  confidered  as  a  fecond  Pi- 
cus  Mirancula.  He  died  alfo  much  about  the  Jame  age, 
namely,  in  his  thirty  third  or  thirty  fourth  year  y  leaVing  our 

nation 
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nation  much  indebted  to  his  family,  for  affording  two  fuch 
Englishmen  as  Sir  John  Marfham  and  himfelf.  His  death 
happened  in  the  year  1678. 

STATIUS  (Publius  Papinius)  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  at  Sellae,  a  town  in 
Epirus,  not  far  from  the  famous  Dodonaean  grove.  He  was 
born  at  Naples,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  though  pro- 
bably about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  .Claudius.  His  fa- 
ther had  fettled  there  fome  years  before,  had  opened  a  fchool 
of  rhetorick  and  oratory,  and  met  with  encouragement  fuk- 
able  to  his  great  merits  and  learning.  Pie  removed  afterwards 
to  Rome,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  profeffion  with  equal  fuc- 
cefe.  Here  our  poet,  though  very  young,  fell  in  love  with 
a  widow  named  Claudia,  and  married  her  foon  after.  She 
was  a  lady  of  a  fine  wit,  accomplifhed  in  many  parts  of 
learning,  poetry  in  particular ;  and  appears  to  have  affifled 
him  in  many  of  his  compofitions,  and  efpecially  in  his  The-  , 

baid.     Thus  we  find  him  faying, 

"  ■  ■  long!  tu  fola  laboris 


Confcia,  cumque  tuts  crauit  mea  Thebais  annis. 

Silv.  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 

He  has  infcribed  the  poem,  from  whence  thefe  lines  are 
taken,  to  his  wife  Claudia  ;  and  he  treats  her  with  the  utmoft 
efteem  and  tendernefs.  She  very  well  deferved  fuch  treat- 
ment ;  as  (he  affectionately  fympathifed  with  him  upon  every 
occafion.  In  this  very  poem  he  mentions  her  rejoicing  with 
him  at  the  marks  of  favour  he  received  from  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian,  and  for  his  three  Victories  at  the  Alban  Games  ;  and 
alfo  her  concern  for  his  ill  fuccefs,  when  he  loft  the  prize  ii> 
the  Capitol.  His  charadter  was  foon  eftablifhed  at  Rome  ; 
and  his  Sylvae,  or  Mifcellaneous  Pieces,  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  greateft  wits  of  his  age.  "  It  is  very 
**  remarkable,  fays  Voffius,  that  Martial,  who  was  a  great  ad-'  De  Poctb 
•f  mirer  of  Stella  the  poet,  (hould  never  make  the  leaft  men-  Latlnu- 
"  tion  of  Statius  ;  who  alfo  was  fo  intimate  with  Stella,  that 
4<  he  dedicated  to  him  the  firft  book  of  his  Sylvae."  But  this, 
he  fuppofes,  might  proceed  from  envy  and  emulation  in  Mar- 
tial ; 
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tial ;  who  could  not  bear,  that  Statius  ihould  run  away  with 
fo  much  of  Domitian's  favour,  for  making  quick  extempo- 
rary verfes,  which  Martial  claimed  as  his  own  particular  pro- 
vince. He  was  recommended  to  the  emperor  by  Paris,  a 
favorite  a&or;  who  obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted, to  fit  at  table  with  the  emperor  among  his  chief  mi* 
nifters.  It  is  fuppofed  his  circumftances  were  but  low,  be- 
fore he  became  acquainted  with  Parts,  and  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  fell  his  poems  to  the  beft  bidder  for  fubftftence ;  for 
Juvenal  mentions  a  tragedy  called  Agave,  which  was  pur* 
chafed  by  Paris,  in  the  following  lines  : 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam  W  carmen  arnica 
ThebaidoSj  l&tam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbtmy 
Premifttque  diem^  tanta  duicedine  captos 
Jfficit  tile  animos,  tantaque  libidine  vulgi 
Auditur :  fed  cum  f  regit  fubfellia  verfu> 
E fur  it,  intactam  Paridi  nifi  vendit  Jgaven. 

Satyr.  VIL 

Having  for  fome  time  exercifed  his  mufe  in  thefe  Mifccl- 
lanies,  he  next  attempted  his  Thebaid  ;  in  which  he  was  af- 
filed by  Maximus  Junius,  a  man  of  quality  and  Angularly 
learned.     This  poem  coft  him  twelve  years  labour : 

O  mi  hi  bis  fenos  mult  urn  vigilata  per  anncs 

Thebai.    ■  ■  ■  Tmeb.  Lib.  XII. 

and  he  was  grown  old  by  the  time  he  had  finifhed  it.  He 
returned^  to  Naples  to  corre&  it,  and  foon  after  fet  about  the 
Achilleid  ;  but  did  not  live  to  go  fat  with  that  work.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  his  death.  It 
probably  happened  in  Trajan's  time,  and  at  Naples ;  as  it 
does  not  appear,  that  he  had  any  call  to  Rome  after  Domi- 
tian's  deceafe.  It  is  a  great  Angularity  in  the  hiftory  of  Sta- 
tius, that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
excepting  Juvenal ;  and,  as  fome  have  thought,  not  even  by' 
him  without  a  mixture  of  fatyr.  Whether  this  filence  aborit 
him  flowed  from  fome  ill  qualities  which  made  him  diflikedi 
is  no  where  faid  :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  eafy  to  cqnfceive, 

'   that 


j 
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that  his  flatteries  of  Domitian,  which  it  muft  be  confefled 
were  inordinate,  and  the  very  great  favours  conferred  on  him 
by  that  detefted  emperor,  might  create  him  no  fmall  envy 
and  ill  will.  We  have  extant  of  this  poet,  his  Sylvae  in  five 
books,  *his  Thebaid  in  twelve  books,  and  his  Achilleis  in  two* 
He  has  been  confide  red  among  the  poets,  as  Alexander  the 
Great  was  among  the  heroes  :  he  has  great  virtues,  and  great 
vices.  Sometimes  his  verfe  runs  in  a  truly  lofty  and  majef- 
tick  flrain  ;  fometimes  he  mounts  above  the  clouds,  in  a 
high  bombaftick  (tile  ;  and  fometimes,  Icarus  like,  he  falls 
from  thefe  heights  down  to  the  very  ground.  Upon  which 
account  Strada  fuppofes  him  to  be  feated  upon  the  fummit  of 
ParnaiTus,  and  in  fo  much  danger,  that  he  fecrns  to  be  like 
a  man,  who  is  juft  ready  to  fall.  Statius,  as  well  as  hie 
contemporary  Silius  Italicus,  paid  a  great  veneration  to  the 
memory  of  Virgil ;  which  he  (hewed,  like  him,  by  frequently 
vifiting  his  tomb,  which  was  near  Naples,  and  by  annually 
celebrating  his  birth-day. 


Maroneique  fedem  In  margine  iempli 


Sumo  animunty  tf  magni  tumults  ad  canto  magiflru 

Thebaid,  Lib.  IV.  v.  4- 

Like  him  too,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Virgil ;  but  with  all 
deference  to  the  fuperior  talents  of  bis  great  matter  : 


ntc  tu  divinam  Mneida  tent  a  y 


Sed  longe  fequere^  fcf  vejligia  femper  a  dor  a* 

Thebaid,  Lib.  XII. 

Scaliger  fays,  that  c€  none  of  the  ancients  or  moderns  haye  Dc  Re  Vb~ 
**  approached  the  majefty  of  Virgil  fo  nearly,  as  Statius;  who  ctic«  ***•**> 
4<  had  even  yet  been  nearer  to  him,  if  he  had  not  afFe&ed  to 
iC  be  fo  near :  for  being  naturally  fublime,  his  efforts  only 
"  carried  him  into  the  bombaft."  And  he  goes  on  to  fet 
him  above  all  other  poets,  not  excepting,  according  to  his 
ufual  partiality,  even  Homer  htmfelf :  while  others  have  not 
confidered  him  in  near  fo  high  a  light.  We  muft  not  con- 
found Publius  Papinius  Statius,  as  fome  have  done,  with  an- 
other Statius,  whofe  furname  was  Surculus  j  or,  as  Suetonius 

calls- 


De  Cloris 

Khttor. 
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•*  Apology 
*  for  him- 
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#r  his  wri- 
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STEELE. 

calls  him,  Urfulus.  This  latter  was  indeed  a  poe^  as  well 
as  the  other ;  but  he  lived  at  Tolofa  in  Gaul,  and  taught 
jhetorick  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  beft  editions  of  Statius  are  thefe  two  :  that  in  ufum 
Delphini  cum  interpretatione  &  notis  Claudii  Beraki,  Paris, 
1685,  in  two  volumes,  4to  ;  and  that  cum  notis  intcgris  Fre- 
derici  Gronovii  &  feleSis  variorum,  cur  a  Veenhufii,  L.  Bat. 
1 67 1,  8vo.  The  beft  edition  of  the  Sylvae  is  that  cum  notis 
&  emendationibus  Jeremiae  Markland,  Lond.  1728,  4*0. 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard)  an  Engliflb  writer,  who 
made  himfelf  famous  by  his  zeal  in  political  matters,  as  well 
as  by  the  various  productions  of  his  pen,  was  born  of  Eng- 
lifh  parents  at  Dublin  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth 
is  not  mentioned.  His  family  was  a  gentleman's  ,  and  his 
father  was  a  counfellor  at  law,  and  private  fecretary  to  James, 
the  firft  duke  of  Ormond.  Sir  Richard  was  carried  out  of 
that  kingdom  while  he  was  very  young ;  and  was  educated, 
together  with  his  friend  Mr.  Addifon,  at  the  Charter-Houfe 
fchool  in  London.  In  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  fune- 
ral of  queen  Mary,  intifled,  cc  The  Proceffion."  His  incli- 
nation leading  him  to  the  army,  he  rode  for  fome  time  pri- 
vately in  the  guaids.  He  became  an  author  firft,  as  he  tells' 
us  himfelf,  when  an  enfign  of  the  guards,  a  way  of  life  ex- 
pofed  to  much  irregularity  5  and  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  many' things,  of  which  he  often  repe'nted,  and  which  he 
more  often  repeated,  he  wrote  for  his  own  private  ufe  a  little 
book,  called  iw  The  Chriftian  Hero,"  with  a  defign  princi- 
pally to  fix  upon  his  own  mind  a  ftrcng  imprefiion  of  virtue 
and  religion,  in  oppofition  to  a  ilronger  propenfity  towards 
unwarrantable  pleafures.  This  fecret  admonition  was  too 
weak  ;'  and  therefore  in  .the  year  1701,  he  printed  the  book 
with  his  name,  in  hopes  that  a  {landing  tcftimony  againft 
himfelf,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light, 
might  curb  his  defires,  and  make  him  afhamed  of  underftand- 
ing  and  feeming  to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  of  living 
fo  contrary  a  life,  This  had  no  other  effect,  but  that  from 
being  thought  no  undelightful  companion,  he  was  foon  reck- 
oned a  difagreeable  fellow.  One  or  two  of  his  acquaintance 
thought  fit  to  mifufe  him,  and  try  their  valour  upon  him; 

and 
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.and  every  body  be  knew  meafured  the  leaft  levity  In  his  words 
or  a&ions  with  the  character  .of  "  The  Chriftian  Hero/' 
Thus  he  found  himfelf  flighted,  inftead  of  being  encouraged, 
for  his  declarations  as  to  religion  ;  fo  that  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  enliven  his  character.  For  this  rea- 
fon  he  wrote  the  comedy,  called  "  The,  Funeral,  or  Grief 
<<  a-la-Mode,"  which  was  a£ted  in  1702  ;  and,  as  nothing 
makes  the  town  fonder  of  a  man,  than  a  fuccefsful  play, 
this,  with  fome  other  particulars  enlarged  upon  to  advantage, 
obtained  the  notice  of  the  king  ;  and  his  name,  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  was,  he  fays,  in  the  laft  table-book  ever  worn  by 
the  glorious  and  immortal  William  the  third.  So  far  from 
himfelf;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  di  (believe  him. 

He  had  before  this  obtained  a  captain's  commiffion  in  the 
lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fufiliers  by  the  iatereft  of  the  lord 
Cutts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  Chriftian  Hero,  and 
who  likewife  appointed  Jiim  his  fecretary.  His  next  appear- 
ance as  a  writer,  we  ufe  his  own  words  again,  was  in  the 
quality  of  the  loweft  minifter  of  ftate,  to  wit,  in  the  office 
of  Gazetteer  *  where  he  worked  faithfully,  according  to  or- 
der, without  ever  erring,  he  fays,  againft  the  rule  obferved 
by  all  miniftries,  to  keep  that  paper  very  innocent  and  very 
iniipid.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Addifon's  means  into 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  was  appointed  Gazetteer.  His  next  pro- 
ductions were  comedies ;  "  The  Tender  Hufband"  being 
afted  in  1703,  as  was  "  The  Lying  Lovers"  in  1704.  la 
1709,  he  began  c*  The  Tatler :"  the  firft  of  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  the  12th  of  April  1709,  and  the  laft  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary 1710*11.  This  paper4  greatly  increafed  his  reputation 
and  intereft  ;  and  he  was  foon  after  made  one  of  the  com* 
miffioners  of  the  ftamp  office.  Upon  laying  down  u  The 
"  Tatler,"  he  fet  up,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Addifon,  ««  The 
**  Spe&ator,"  which  began  to  be  published  the  ift  of  March 
1710-1 1 ;  after  that  «*  The  Guardian,"  the  firft  of  which 
came  out  the  12th  of  March  171 3  ;  and  after  that  "  The 
<4  Engliihman,"  the  firft  number  of  which  appeared  the  6th 
of  O&ober  the  fame  year.  Befides  thefe  works,  he  wrote 
feveral  political. pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collc&ed,  and 
publilhed  under  the  title  of  "  Political  Wining*,"  1715,  in 

1 2mo. 
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tamo.  One  of  thefe  will  be  mentioned  particularly  juft 
now,  beeauie  it  was  attended  with  remarkable  confequences 
relating  to  himfeif. 

Sir  Richard,  having  a  defign  to  ferve  in  the  laft  parliament 
«rf  queen  Anne,  refigned  his  place  of  commiffioner  of  the 
ftamp-office  in  June  171 3  ;  and  was  chofen  member  for  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Hampfhire :  but  he  did  not  fit  long 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  before  he  was  expelled  for  writing 
«*  The  Englishman,  being  the  Clofe  of  a  Paper  fo  called,91 
and  M  The  Crifis.'*     This  laft  is  one  of  his  political  wri- 
tings, and  the  title  at  full  length  runs  thus  :  **  The  Crifis, 
*'  or  a  Difcourfe  reprefenting,  from  the  moft  authentic  re- 
"  cords,  the  juft  caufes  of  the  late  happy  revolution,  and  the 
**  feveral  Settlements  of  the  crown  of  England  and  Scotland 
*<  on  her  majefty ;  and  on  the  demife  of  her  majefty  without 
*«  iflue,  upon  the  moft  illuftrious  princefs  Sophia,  eledrefs 
M  and  duchefe  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  bo- 
*'  dy  being  Proteftants,  by  previous  ads  of  both  parliaments 
**  of  the  late  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  con- 
**  firmed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.     With  ibme 
cc  feafonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  Popifh  fucceflbr." 
He  explains  in  his  apology  for  himfeif  the  occafion  of  his 
writing  this  piece.     He  happened  one  day  to  vifrt  Mr.  More 
of  the  Inner  Temple ;  where,  the  difcourfe  turning  upon 
politics,  Mr.  More  took  notice  of  the   insinuations  daily 
thrown  out  of  the  danger  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  was  in, 
and  concluded  with  faying,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Steele,  from 
the  kind  reception  the  world  gave  to  what  he  publilhed, 
might  be  more  inftrumental  towards  curing  that  evil,   than 
any  private  man  in  England.  -  After  much  Pollicitation,  Mr. 
More  obferved,  that  the  evil  feemed  only  to  flow  from  mere 
inattention  to  the  real  obligations,  under  which  we  lie  to- 
wards the  houfe  of  Hanover  :  if  therefore,  continued  he,  the 
laws  to  that  purpofc  were  reprinted,  together  with  a  warm 
preface  and  a  well  urged  peroration,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  good   effe&s  it  would  have.     Mr.  Steele  was  much 
ftruck  with  the  thought ;  and  prevailing  with  Mr.  More  to 
put  the  law-part  of  it  together,  he  did  the  reft,  yet  did  not 
venture  to  publifh  it,  till  it  had  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  Dr.  Hoadly,   afterwards  fcifhop  of  Winchefter,   and 
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fcthfcfc     tt  was  immediately  attacked?  with  great  family  by 
Dr.  Swift,  in  a  pamphlet  pubii(hed  in  171a,  under  the  title 
of,  «  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  fet  forth  in  their  ge* 
"  nepous  encouragement  of  the  author  of  the  Crifis :"  but  it 
was  not  tin  the  12th  of  March  1713-14.,  that  it  fdi  under 
the  cognfeance  of  the  houfe  of  commons.     Then  Mr.  John 
Hungerfbrd  complained  to  the  houfe  of  divers  fcandalous  pa* 
pore,    published  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Steele,  in  which 
complaint  he  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Auditor  Foley*  coufin  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr*  Auditor  Harley,  the  earl's  bro- 
ther.     Sir  William  Wyndham  alfo  added,  that  "  fome  of 
44  Mr.  Steele's  writings  contained  in  (blent  injurious  tefte&ions 
"  on  the  queen  herfelf,  and  were  di&ated  by-the  fpidt  of  re- 
w  hdlion."     The  next  day  Mr.  Auditor  Harley  fpecified 
fome  printed  pamphlets  published  by  Mr.  Steele,  •«  contain- 
'*  ing  feveral  paragraphs  tending  to  fedition,  highly  refle&jng 
(c  upon  her  tntjefty*  and  arraigning  her  admintft  ration  and 
**  government.1'     Some  proceedings  followed  between  this 
and  the  18th,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Steele;  and  this  being  come,  Mr*  Auditor  Foley  moved} 
that  before  they  proceeded  farther,  Mr.  Steele  fliould  declare* 
whether  he  acknowledged  the  writings  that  bore  his  name. 
Mr.  Steele  declared,  that  he  (l  did  frankly  and  ingenuoufly 
**  own  thofe  papers  to  be  part  of  his  Writings  ;  that  he  writ 
i4  them  in  behalf  of  the  houfe  of  Haflovef,  and  owned  them 
♦*  with  the  fame  unrefervednefs,  with  which  he  abjured  the" 
H  pretender.**    Then  Mr.  Foley  propofed,  that  Mr.  8tecte 
fhould  withdraw ;  but  it  was  carried,  without  dividing*  that 
he  ihouW  ftay  and  make  his  defence.  -  Me  defired,  that  h6 
might  be  allowed  to  anfwer  what  was  urged  againft  him  pa- 
ragraph by  paragraph  ;  but  his  accufers  infifted,  and  it  wa* 
carried,  that  he  ft  on  id  proceed  to  make  his  defence  gene- 
rally upon  the  charge  againft  him*     Mr.  Steele 'proceeded 
accordingly,  being  affifted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Addifon,  mem-* 
ber  for  Malniefbury,  who  fat  near  him  to  prompt  Mm  upon 
occafiori ;  and  fpake  for  near  three  hours  on  the  feveral  heads, 
extracted  from  his  pamphlets.     After  he  had  withdrawn  him-    . 
felf,  Mr*  Foley  faid*  that  "  without  amufing  the  houfe  with 
€l  long  fpeeches,  it  is  evident  the  writings  complained  of 
*•  were  feditious  and  fcandalous*  injurious  to  her  majefty's 
Vol.  X.  LI  "  govern- 
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**  government,  the  church,  and  the  universities;"  and  fc 
balled  for  the  queftion.'     This  occafioned  a  very  warm  de- 
bate, which  lafted  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.    The  firft, 
who  fpoke  for  Mr.  Steele,  was  Robert  Walpolc,  Efq;  who 
"was  fecoftded  by  his  brother  Horatio.  Walpole,  lord  Finch, 
lord  Lumley,  and  lord  Hinchingoroke :  -however,  it  was  re- 
Jblvfed  by  a  majority  of  245  jigainft  152,  that  '«  a  printed 
'<  pamphlet,  intitled  The  Englilhman,  being  the  Clofe  of  a 
<*<  Paper  fo  called,  and  pne  ither  pamphlet,  intitled  The 
"  Crifis,  written  by  Richard  Steele*  Efq;  4  member  of  thU 
**  houfe,  are  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels,  containing  ma* 
"  ny  expreffions  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majefty,  and  upon 
"  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy  and  univerfities  of  this  king- 
*'  dom  ;  malicioufly  infinuating,  that  the  Proteftant  fuccef- 
c*  fion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  ma- 
u  jefty's  admin  titration ;  and  tending  to  alienate  the  good  af- 
C(  fe&ions  of  her  majefty's  good  fubje&s,  and  to  create  jea- 
cc  loufies  and  divifions  among  them  :"  it  was  refolved  like- 
wife,  that  Mr.  Steele,  "  for  his  offence  in  writing  and  pub* 
"  IUbing  the  faid  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels,  be  expelled 
"  this  houfe/7  ,  He  afterwards    wrote  <c  An  Apology  for 
'"  himfelf  and  his  writings, .  occafioned  by  his  expulfion," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Robert  Walpole,  Efq;  it  is  printed  a* 
monghis  "  Political  Writings,"  17 15,  in  12010. 
,    He  had  now  nothing  to  do  till  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
but  to  indulge  himfelf  with  his  pen ;  and  accordingly,  in 
17 14,  he  publiihed  a  treatife  intitled,  "*  The  Romiib  Eccle- 
"  fiaftical  Hiftory  of  late  years."    This  is  nothing  more  than 
?  description  of  fome  monftrous  and  grofs  Popifh  rites,  de- 
figned  to  prejudice  the  caufe  of  the  pretender,  which  was  fup* 
pofed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England  :  and  there  is  an  Ap- 
pendix fubjoined*  confiding  of  particulars,  very  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpofc.    In  No.  I.  of  the  Appendix,  we  have 
a  lift  of  the  colleges,  monafteries  and  convents  of  men  and 
women  of  feveral  orders  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  with  the  re* 
venues,  which  they  draw  from  England.     No.  II.  contain 
an  extract  of  the  Taxa  Cameras,  or  Gancellariae  Apoftolicg, 
the  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery  ;  a  book,  printed  by  the  pope's 
authority,  and  fetting  forth  a  lift  of  the  fees  paid  him  for  alh 
folutions,  difpenfations,  indulgencies,  faculties,  and  exemp- 
tions* 
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tions.  No.  III.  is  a  bull  of  the  pope  in  1357,  given  tp  the 
then  king  of  France ;  by  which  the  princes  of  that  nation  re- 
ceived an  hereditary  right  to  cheat  the  reft  of  mankind* 
No.  IV.  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fpeech  of  pope  Sixtus  V,  as 
it  was  uttered  in  the  confiftory  at  Rome  the  2d  of  September 
1589  ;  fetting  forth  the  execrable  fa&  of  James  Clement, 
a  Jacobine  friar,  upon  the  perfon  of  Henry  III  of  France,  to 
be  commendable,  admirable,  and  meritorious.  No.  V.  is  a 
colle&ion  of  fome  popifli  tra&s  and  pofitions,  deftru&ive  o( 
fociety  and  all  the  ends  of  good  government.  The  fame 
year,  17 14,  he  publiihed  two  papers!  the  firft  of  which* 
intitled  "  The  Lover,"  appeared  the  25th  of  February*  the 
fecond,  called  "  The  Reader,"  the  22d  of  April.  In  the  fixth 
number  for  May  the  3d,  we  have  an  account  of  his  deiigrj 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
date  of  the  duke's  commiffion  of  captain  general  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  expiration  of  thofe  commiffions : '  the  mate- 
rials* as  he  tells  us,  were  in  his  Cuftody,  but  the  work  was 
never  executed. 

'  Soon  after  the  acpeffion  of  George  I,  he  was  appointed 
furveyor  of  the  royal  ftables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  gover- 
nor of  the  royal  company  of  comedians  j  and  was  put  into 
the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for  Middlefex;  and  in  April 
17 15,  was  knighted  upon  the  prefeftting  of  an  addrefs  to  his 
inajefty  by  the  lieutenancy.  In  the  firft  parliament,  he  was 
chofen  member  for  Bbroughbrigg  in  Yorkshire ;  and  after  the 
fiippreffion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north, .  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commiflioners  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Scotland. 
The  fame  year,  171 5,  he  published  in  8vo,  "  An  Account 
"  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout 
u  the  world.  Written  for  the  ufe  of  pope  Innocent  XI,  and 
"  now  tranflated  from  the.  Italian.  To  which  is  added,  A 
"  Drfcourfe  concerning  the  State  of  Religion  in  England : 
a  written  in  French  in  the  time  of  king. Charles  I,  and  now 
tt  firft  tranflated.  With  a  large  dedication  to  the  prefent 
'*  pope,  giving  him  a  very  particular  account  of  the  ftate  of 
*«  religion  among  Proteftants,  and  of  feveral  other  matters  of 
**  importance  relating  to  Great  Britain,'*  in  i2mo.  The 
dedication  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Hoadly, 
late  bifliop  of  Wine  heft  er.    The  fame  year  ftill,  he  pub- 
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li&ed  **  A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  King  before 
*f  his  Majeliy's  Arrival  in  England  5"  and  the  year  follow- 
ing, a  fecorvd  volume  of  "  The  Englifbman."  In  1718, 
Came  put "  An  Account  pf  his  Fift-pool :"  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  bringing  fifh  to  market  alive  $  for,  alafs  !  Steele 
Was  a  proje&or,  and  that  was  one  c i re u triflange,  among  ma- 
ny, which  kept  him  always  poor.  In  17 19,  he  publifhecj 
u  The  Spinfler,"  a  pamphlet  \  and  "  A  Letter  to  the  Earl 
ic  of  Oxford,  concerning  the  Bill  of  Peerage,"  which  Bill 
he  oppofed  in  the  hpufe  of  commons.  In  1720,  he  wrote 
two  pieces  againft  the  South-Sea  fcheme ;  one  called  u  The 
H%  Crifis  of  Property,*'  the  other  "  A  Nation  a  Family." 

In  January  17 19-20,  he  began  a  paper  under  the  name 
6f  Sir  Jphn  Edgar,  called  "  The  Theatre ;"  which  he  con* 
tinued  every  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  till  the  5th  of  April  fol- 
lowing. During  the  courfe  of  this  paper,  viz*  on  the  23d 
of  January,  bis  patent  of  the  governor  of  the  royal  company 
of  comedians  was  revoked  by  the  king :  upon  which,  he 
drew,  up  and  publifhed,  "  A  State  of  the  Cafe  between  the 
"  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty's  Houfhold  and  the  Go- 
4*  vernor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians."  He  tells 
us,  in  this  pamphlet,  that  a  noble  lord,  without  any  caufc 
affigned,  fends  a  meflage,  directed  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Mr.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Booth,  to  difrnifs  Mr.  Cibber,  who  for 
forne  time  fubmitted  to  a  difability  of  appearing  on  the  ftage, 
during  the  pleafure  of  one  who  had  nothjqg  to  do  with  it  j 
and  that  when  this  lawlefs  will  and  pleafure  was  changed,  a 
very  frank  declaration,  was  made,  that  all  the  mortification 
put  upon  Mr.  Cibber  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  n> 
fnote  evils,'  by  which  the  patentee  was  to  be  affe&ed.  Upon 
this,  Sit  Richard  wrote;  to  two  great  rniniflcrs  of  ftate,  and 
IHteWife  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the  preience  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  :  but  thefe  had  no  eiFeft,  for  his  patent 
was  revoked,  though  it  does  not  appear  for  what  rea&n ; 
and  the  loft  he  fuftained  upon  this  occafion  is  computed  by 
himfclf  at  almoft  1 0,000 1.  In  1722,  his  comedy,  called 
"  The  Confcious  Rovers,"  was  afted  with  great  Succefi; 
and  published  with  a.  dedication  to  the  king,  for  which  bis 
rhajefty  made  him  a  prefent  of  500  L  ' 

Some 
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Some  years  before  fyis  death,  be  grew  paralytic,  and  retired 

to  his  feat  at  Llangunnor  near  Caermarthen  in  Wales ;  where 

he  died  the  ift  of  September  1729,  and  was  privately  interred 

according  to  his  own  defire.     He  had  been  twice  married  : 

his  firft  wife  was  a  lady  of  Barbadoes,  with  whom,  he  bad  a, 

valuable  plantation  upon  the  death  of  her  brother  j  his  fe*» 

cond  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  of  Llangunnor^ 

Efqi  by  whom  he  had  one  fon  and  two  daughters.     He  te&i- 

fied  his  efteem  publicly  for  this'laft  lady,,  in  a  dedication  to 

her  prefixed  to  ?c  The  Ladies  Library.**     Sir  Richard  Steel* 

was  a  man  of  quick  and  excellent  parts*  accomplifhedih  all 

branches  of  polite  literature ;  and  would  have  pafled  for  a 

better  writer  than  he  does,  though  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  very 

good  one,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  connected  in  literary  pro* 

du&ions,  as  well  as  in  friendfhip,  with  Mr.  Addifqn.     He 

fpeaks,himfe)f  of  tbeir  friendflhip  in  the  following  texms* 

4  4  There  never  was  a  more  ftrift  friendlhip*  than  between  Th 

**  -thefe  gentlemen  5  nor  had  they  ever  any  difference,,  but  No.  xu» 

c*  what  proceeded  from  their  different  way  of  purfuing  the 

*$  fame  thing.     The  one  with  patience,  forefight,  and  tern - 

*c  .perate  addrefs,   always  waited  and  ftemjhed  the  ^prrent ; 

€c  while  the  other  often  plunged  himfelf  into  it,  and  was  ai 

c*  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him.,  who  fiood  weeping 

"  on  , the  bank  (ox  his  fafety,  whom  he  .could  not  <H(Tuade 

**  from  leaping  into  it.     Thus  theTe  two  men  lived  fpr&me 

c*  years  laft  paft,   flmnning  each  other,  but  ftill  preserving 

*'  the  moft  pa^flionate  concern  for  their  mutual  welfare,    But 

**  when  they  met,,  they  were  as  unreferved  as  boys,    and 

<k  talked  of  the  greateft  affairs  ;  tpon  which  they  faw  where 

_"  they  differed,  without  preffing  (what  they  knew  impoflible) 

***  to  convert  each!  other." 

STELLA  (J^mes)  an  eminent  painter,  the  fon  of 
Trancis  Stella  a  Fleming,  was  born  in  1^96  at  Lyons,  where 
his  father  had  fettled  in  his  return  from  Italy.  He  was  but 
nine  years  old  .at  his  father's  death  y  huf  applying  bim&lf  to 
painting,  Succeeded  fo  well,  that  at  twenty  he  went  to  Italy 
*t6  be  perfected.  ,  As  He  was  paffing  through  Florence,  the 
great  duke  Cofmo' de  Medicis .  employ ed,  him  ;  and  perceiv- 
ing hfto  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  affitrned  him  lodgings  and  a 
[  ,.  L 1  3  penfion 
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penfion  equal  to  that  of  Callot,  who  was  there  at  the  fame 
time.     He  ftaid  In  this  city  feven  years,  and  performed  fe- 
veral  things  in  painting,  ^defigning  and  graving.     From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  eleven  years  ;  chiefly  in 
ftudying  the  antique  fculptures,    and   Raphael's   paintings. 
Having  acquired  a  good  talte,  as  well  as  a  great  reputation,' 
in  Rome,  he  refolved  to  return  to  his  own  country  ;  intends' 
ing  however  to  pafs  frcm  thence  into  the  fervice  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  had  invited  him  more  than  once.     He  took 
Milan  in  his  way  to  France  ;  and  cardinal  Albornos  offered 
him  the  direction  of  the  academy  of  painting  in  that  city, 
which  he  refufed.     When  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  Spain,  cardinal  Richelieu  detained  him ;  and  pre- 
Tented  him  to  the  king,  who  afligned  him  a  good  penfion  and 
lodgings  in  the  Louvre.   He  gave  fuch  fatisfa&ion  here,  that 
he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     He  painted 
feveral  large  pictures  for  the  king,  by  whofe  command  the 
greafeft  part  of  them  were  fent  to  Madrid.     Being  very  la- 
borious, he  fpent  the  winter- evenings  in  defigning  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  country  fports,  and  children's 
plays,  which  were  engraved,  and  make  a  large  volume.    He 
alfo  drew  the  defigns  of  the  frontifpieces  to  feveral  books  of 
the  Louvre  impreffion  ;  and  divers  antique  ornaments,  toge- 
ther with  a  frife  of  Julio  Romano,  which  he  brought  out 
of  Italy*     He  died  of  a  mod  tedious  confumption,  in  the 
year  1647. 

This  painter  had  a  fine  genius,  and  all  his  productions 
were  wonderfully  eafy.  His  talent  was  rather  gay,  than  ter- 
rible :  his  invention  however  noble,  and  his  defign  of  a  good 
gout.  He  was  upon  the  whole  an  excellent  painter ;  but  at 
Jaft  degenerated  into  what  is  called  manner,  feldom  con- 
futing nature  :  which  feems  fo  natural  to  us,,  that  we  fhould 
not  wonder,  if  all  painters,  who  lived  to  any  age*  did  the 
fame. 

5TEPHANUS  BYZANTINUS,  or  of  Byzantium,  was 
fabrkli        an  able  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  century; 

v^n/—  *°r  lt  **  not  certam  which.  He  compofed  a  dictionary,  of 
BayiVsDia,  which  we  have  nothing,  remaining,  but  a  mean  abridgment: 
in  vo<*.        which  the  grammarian  Hermoiaufr  undertook  to  make  of  it, 

and 
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and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Juftinian.  The  tide  **(•  *d>*w* 
de  urbibus*  which  is  commonly  given  to  this  work,  is  nei- 
ther that  which  the  author,  nor  that  which  the  abridger, 
gave  it  :  the  true  title  of  the  book  was  E3»»«« ;  and  hence  it 
was,    that  Hermolaus  intided  his  abridgment  E&wxw  tmrofin^  ^ 

For  thefe  fome  half-learned  men  in  later  times  have  infcribed 
it  Tnpi  «-o*sw,  de  urbibusy  becaufe  they  thought  the  principal 
defign  of  Stephanas  was  to  write  a  treatife  of  geography  ; 
which   was  only  a  part  of  his^work,  if  indeed  it  was  that. 
Others  again  have  faid,  that  he  had  no  other  defign,  than  to 
write  a  treatife  of  grammar,   and  to  explain  the  names  de- 
rived from  people,  cities,  and  provinces.     Mr.  Bayle  thinks 
however,    that  this  was  probably  the  fmalleft  part  of  his 
fcheme,  and  only  an  acceflbry  to  his  work  ;  that,  though  he 
is  careful  to  mark  thefe  kinds  of  names,  and  to  explain  theiu 
derivations,  yet  this  takes  up  but  very  little  room,  in  com- 
partfon  with  the  fa£ts  which  he  relates,  and  the  teftimomes 
which  he  cites  ;  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  observations  % 
horrowed  from  mythology  and  hiftory,  which  {hewed  the 
origin  of  cities,  colonies,   nations,  their  changes  and  dif* 
ferences ;  and  that  the  title  EW*  relates1  to  thefe  obfervations* 
How  great  foever  the  injury  is*  which  this  work  has  fuf? 
fered  from  the  want  6f  judgment  in  the  abridger,  and  after* 
wards  from  the  ignorance  of  tranfcribers,  learned  men  have 
ftill  received  great  light  from  it;  and  thought,  that  there  was 
none  of  the'  ancient  books  which  deferved  more  to  be  ex- 
plained and  corredted  by  crkicifm*  Sigonius,  Cafaubon,  Sca- 
liger,  Sffmafius,  and  others,  have  employed  themfelves  in 
illuftrating  At.     The  firft  edition  in  Greek  Was  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  at  Venice  1502,  in  folio ;  and  it  was  printed'  fe- 
veral  times  elfewhere  in  the  Greek  only.    A  Foftuguefe  Jew, 
named  Pinedo,  publifhed;it  at  Amfterdarh  in  1678,  with  a 
Latin  trahflation  by  himfelf,  and  a  commentary.     In  1684, 
Mr.  Rickius,  profeffor  at  Ley  den,  publiflied  there  the  notes 
of  Lucas  Holftenius  upon  this  work,  which  notes  he  had  re- 
ceived from  cardinal  Francis  Barber  in  i ;  and  in  1688,  therfc 
came  out  in  the  fame  city  a  new  edition  of  Stephanus  in  foi- 
lio,  which  is  reckoned}  the  beft.     It  is  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
the  Latin  tranflation  is  by  Abraham  Berkelius,  who  has  added 
a  large  and  learned  commentary.     He  died  while  the  work 

'    LI  4  was 
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was  printing,  fo  that  his  remarks  upon  the  lad  letters  are  not 
fo  long  ndT  fo-  full  of  learning,  as  his  remarks  upon  the  firft. 
»  Jaarti  GronfaruM,  at  Berkelius's  death,  continued. the  publi- 
cation* and  greatly  contributed  to-  the  improvement  of  this 
edition  by  note?  of  his  own, 

•  ■    •  * 

STEPHENS*  a  n*me  greatly  reverenced  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  with  good  reafon  j  fincc  to  this  family 
it  ia  indebted  for  the  moft  correft  and  beautiful  impreffions 

Jhanor^i  *  «f  **  beft  authors*  the  ancient  Greek  one*  particularly. 

4fettairc.  Henry  Stephens,;  the  firft  diftinguiflied  perfon  of  bis  nanse, 

was  a  Frenchman,  >nd  one  of  the  beft  printers  of  his  time* 
He  died  in  the  yeat  1520*  and  left  three  fons  behind  hira, 
who  carried  thfe  art  of  printing  to  perfection  5  and  were,  two 
of  them  at  leaftr  very  extraordinary  men*  exclusively  of  that. 
Robert,  bis  fecond  fon*  was  born  at  Paris  in  1503 j  and 
applied  fo  fevtrejy  to  letters  in  hits  youth,  that  he  acquired  a. 
perfect  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  Greek  arid  Hebrew  tongues. 
His  father  dying,  as,  we  have  faid,  in  1520,  bis  mother  was 
married  the  year  after  to  Simon  dp  Colines,  in  Latin  Cofc 
imus ;  who*  by  Ibis  means  came  into  the  pofleffiop  pf  Henry 
Stephens's  printing  rrttife,  parried  00  tbe  buiinefa  till  his  death 
a  *547>  and  is  well  known  for  the  neatnefs  and  beauty  of 
bis  Italic  cbara£Ur,     In  1523,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  he  Was  charged  with  the  management  of  bis  father* 
in-law'*  prefe  *  and  the  feme  year  came  out,  under  his  uvr 
fpedioo,  a  New  Teftarnent  in  Latin,  which  gave  fuch  of- 
fence to  the  Paris  divines*  that  they,  threatened  jto  have  it 
burned,  *nd  him  banttbed.     He  appears  to  have  married,  and 
^     to*  have  fet  up  for.himfeif  A>ori  afte$  j  £pr  there. are  books  of 
}m  printing,;  dittd  fo  «irly  as  j  526^  He  married.  Perrete, 
*he  daughter  of  B^dius,  a.printerj  who  was  a  learned  wo- 
jmt\i  arid  understood  Latin  well.    SJ)$  bad, indeed  more  00 
i&bon  for  this  3c£0rrt#li4hmertf,  thag}  wive?  ^ufuajly  have :  for 
JRobert  Stephens  had  always  in  his  boufe  ten  or  owelve  cor- 
jreders  of  his  pttfa*  wfto*  be  jag  learned  men  of  different  na- 
-Uons*  fpoke  netting,  but  Latin  $  from  whence,  there  was  a 
;neeeflty,  that  hi$  doxnqftics  Should  know  Something  of  .the 
:lato(guage\     He  jefalved  {coin  ^e  beginning  to  print  nothing 
hit  good  books  i  be  only  u&d  tf&j&map  (Rafters  at  firft} 
:    ./  but 
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but  afterwards  employed  the  Italic :  his  mark  was  a  tree 
branched,  and  a  man  looking  upon  it,  with  thefe  words,  noli 
ahum  faptre*  to  which  he  fometimes  added,  fitd  time.  Infomc* 
of  his  firft  editions,  he  did  not  ufe  figures  and  catch- words, 
as  thinking  them  of  little  importance.      In  1539*  Francis  I 
named  him  his  primer 5  and  ordered  a  new  kt  of  letters  to 
be  founded,   and  ancient  manufcripts  to  be  fought  after,  for 
him.     The  averfion,  which  the  do<3ors  of  the  Sorbonne  had 
conceived  againft  him,  on  account  of  the  Latin  New  Tefta- 
mentin  1522,  revived  in  1532,  when  he  printed  his  grpat 
Latin  Bible  :  Francis  protected  him  :  but  this  king  dying  in 
154.7,  ^e  faw  plainly  that  there  was  no  more  good  to  be: 
done  at  Paris  ;  and  therefore,  after  fuftaining  the  efforts  cj[ 
bis  enemies  till  1552,  he  withdrew  from  thence  to  Geneva. 
It  has  been  pretended  by  Tome*  that  Robert  Stephens  carried 
with  him,  not  only  the  types  of  the  royal  prefs,  but  alip  the 
matrices,  or  moulds  thofe  types  were  caft  in :  but  this  can- 
not be  true,  not  only  becaufe  no  mention  was  made  of  any 
focb  thing  for  above  fixty  years  after,  but  becaufe  none  of, 
the  Stephens's  afterwards  ever  ufed  thefe  types  :  and  if  Ro- 
bert was-  burned  in  effigy  at  Paris,  as  Beza  in  his  Icones  re- 
lates, it  yr*s.  sot  for  thip,  but  for  his  embracing  Calvinifm  at 
Geneva,    of  whkh  he  was-  fufpe&ed  before  he  left  Paris. 
He  lived  in  intimacy  at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  Beza,  Rivet, 
and  others,  wbofe  works  he  printed  ;  and  died  there  the  7th 
of  September  1559.     This  eminent  artift  was  fo  exa&  and, 
follkitous  after  perfe&ion*  that,  in  a  noble  contempt  of  gain, 
he  ufed- to  expofehis.  proofs  to  public' view,  with  offer  of  a 
reward  to  thofe,  who  fliould  difcover  #ny  faults:  fo  that  it 
*3  no  wooder,  his  impreilions  fliould  be  as  cone&  as  beauti- 
ful.    He  was,  like  the  reft  of  his  family,  not  only  a  printer* 
but  a  writer  :  his  Tbefaurus  Lingua  Letitue  h  a  work  of  im- 
mense learning)  as  well  as  labor ;  aad  he  published  alio  in 
1552,  When  he  went  to  Geneva*  a  Latin  piece,  in  anfwer 
to  fchfe  Paris  divines,  who  had  abated  his  Latin  editions  of  the 
Old  and  Nsw  Teftament>  which  ihews  his  parts  as  well  a$ 
learning.     He  left  his  fub&ance,  which  was  very  confident^ 
blc,  to  fuch  of  his  children  as  fliould  come  to  Geneva,  ex* 
-dufifciy  of  the  rtft.     He  had  a  daughter,  who  understood 
Latin  Well,  which  flie  had  learned  by  hearing  it  talked  in  her 

father's 
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father's  family :  and  three  fons  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis. 
JBut  before  we  take  any  notice  of  thefe,  we  muft  fay  a  word 
or  two  of  his  brothers,  Francis  and  Charles. 

'  Francis,  older  than  himfelf,  we  know  no  more  of,  than 
that  he  worked  jointly  with  his  father-in-law  Colinseus,  after 
Robert  had  left  him ;  and  that  he  died  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1550^  Charles,  his  younger  brother,  though  more 
confiderable  than  Francis,  was  yet  inferior  to  himfelf  both 
as  a  printer  and  a  fcholar  :.  neverthelefs,  Charles  wrote  and 
printed  many  ufeful  and  valuable  works.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1504,  and  became  fo  perfectly  ikilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  that  Lazarus  de  Baif  took  him  for  preceptor 
to  his  fon  Antony,  and  afterwards  carried  him  with  him,  into 
Germany.  He  ftudied  phyfic,  and  took  a  dodor's  degree  at 
Paris;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  following  the  profef- 
fion  of  his  father,  and  being  printer  to  the  king.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  more  of  an  author,  than  a  printer ;  hav- 
ing written  upwards  of  thirty  works  upon  various  fubjeds. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1564,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  learned 
daughter. 

Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis,  the  fons  of  Robert,  make 
the  third  generation  of  the  Stephens's,  and  were  all  printers. 
It  is  neceffafy  to  be  fomewhat  particular  about  Henry.  He 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1528  ;  and,  being,  m oft  carefully  edu* 
cated  by  his  father,  became  the  mod  learned  of  all  his  learn- 
ed family.  He  was  particularly  (killed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  he  conceived  a  fondnefs  for  from  his  infancy; 
ftudied  afterwards  under  Turnebus,  and  the  beft  matters ; 
and  became  at  length  fo  perfect  in,  as- to  pafs  for  the  beft 
Grecian  in  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Budaeus.  He  had  alio 
a  ftrong  paffion  for  poetry,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  which 
he  cultivated  all  his  life  5  and  gave  in  his  tendereft  years,  fo 
many  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  that  he  has  always  been 
.  ranked  among  the  celebres  enfans.     He  had  a  violent  pro- 

Tom.  6.  penfity  to  aflrology  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  and  pro- 
cured a  matter  in  that  way ;  but  foon  perceived  the  vanity 
of  it,  and  laid  it  afide.  It  feems  to  have  been  about  the 
year  1546,  when  his  father  took  htm  into  bufinefs:  yet, 
before  he  could  think  of  fixing,  he  refolved  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  to  examine  libraries,  and  to  connect  bin* 
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felf  with  learned  men.     He  went  into  Italy  in  1547,  and 
ftaid  there  two  years  ;  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1549,  when 
he  fubjoined  fome  Greek  verfes,  made  in  his  youth,  to  a 
folio  edition  of  the  new  teftament  in  Greek,  which  his  father 
had  juft  finiflied.     In  1550,  he  went  over  to  England  ;  and 
in  1 55 1  to  Flanders,  where  he  learned  the  Spanifh  tongue 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  then  poflefled  thofe  countries,  as  he 
had  before  learned  the  Italian  in  Italy.     On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  found  his  father  preparing  to  leave  France  :  we  do 
not  know,  whether  he  accompanied  him  to  Geneva ;  but  if 
he  did,  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  immediately  after  to 
Paris,  and  fet  up  a  printing  houfe.     In  1554,  he  went  to 
Rome,  vifiting  his  father  at  Geneva  as  he  went,  and  the 
year  after  to  Naples  ;  and  returned  to  Paris,  by  the  way  of 
Venice,  in  1556.     This  was  upon  bufinefs,  committed  to 
him  by  the  government.     Then  he  fat  down  to  printing  in 
good  earneft,  and  never  left  off,  till  he  had  given  the  world 
the  mod  beautiful  and  correft  editions  of  all  the  ancient 
Greek  and  6ther  valuable  writers.     He  called  himfelf  at  firft 
printer  of  Paris  ;  but,  in  15589  took  the  title  of  printer  to 
Ulric  Fugger,   a  very  rich  German,  who  allowed  him  a  Artack 
confiderable  penfion.     He  was  at  Geneva  in  1558,  to  fee 
his  father,  who  died  the  year  after;  and  he  married  in  1560. 
Henry  HI  of  France  was  very  fond  of  Stephens,  fent  him 
to  Switzerland  in  fearch  of  Manufcripts,  and  gave  him  a 
penfion.     He  took  him  to  court,  and  made  him  great  pro* 
mifes:  but  the  troubles,  which  accompanied  the  latter  part 
of  this  king's  reign,  not  only  occafioned  Stephens  to  be  dis- 
appointed, but  made  his  iituation  in  France  fo  dangerous, 
that  he  thought  it  but  prudent  to  remove,  as  his  father  had 
done  before. him,  to  Geneva*.  Notwithftanding  all  his  excel- 
lent labors,  and  the  infinite  obligations  due  to  him  from  the 
public,  he  is  faid  to  have  become  poor  in  his  old  age  :  the 
caufe  of  which  is  thus  related  by  feveral  authors.     Stephens 
had  been  at  vaft  expence  as  well  as  labor,  in  compiling  and 
printing  his  Tbefourus  Lingua  Graca :  fo  much,  in  fliort, 
that,  without  proper  reimburfemehts  from  the  public,  he  and 
his  family  muft  be  inevitably  ruined.     Thefe  reimburfements 
however  were  never  made :  for  his  fervant  John  Scapula  ex- 
tracted from  'this  Creafure,  what  he  thought  would  be  moft 
-     *  neceflary, 
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neceffary,  and  of  greateft  ufe  to  the  generality  of  ftudents  ; 
and  publifhed  a  lexicon  in  4*0.  under  his  own  name,  which 
has  fince  been  enlarged  and  printed  often  in  folio.  By  this 
aft  of  treachery,  he  deftroyed  the  (ale,  though  he  could  not 
deftroy  the1  erf  dit,  of  the  Thefaurus  ;  and  though  he  ruined 
his  mailer,  left  him  the  {jlory  of  a  work,  which  was  then 
pronounced  by  Scaliger,  and  has  ever  been  judged  by  all 
learned  men,  moft  excellent.  He  died  in  15989  leaving  a 
ton  Paul  and  two  daughters ;  one  of  which,  named  Florence, 
had  efpoufed  the  learned  Ifaac  Cafaubon  in  April  1586.  He 
was  the  moft  learned  printer,  that  had  then  been,  or  per* 
haps  ever  will  be  :  all  his  Gjfeek  authors  are  moft  correctly 
printed  :  and  the  Latin  verlioRs,  which  He  gave  to  fome  of 
them,  are,  as  Cafaubon  and  Huetjus  have  faid,  very  faith- 
ful. The  chief  authors,  of  antiquity,  printed  by  him,  are 
Anacreon,  ^Efchylus,  Maxlmus  Tyrius,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Pindar,  Xenophon,  Thucydidqs,  Herodotus,'  Sophocles, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch^  Plato,  Apotlonius;  Rhodius, 
iEfchines,  Lyfias,  Callimachus,  Theocritus,  Herodian, 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,,  Dion.  Caflius,  Ifocrates,  Ap- 
plan,  Xiphilin*,  &c.  He  did  not, meddle  fo  much  with  La- 
tin authors^  although  he  printed  fome  of  them ;  as,  Horace 
and  Virgil,  which  he  illuftrated  with  notes  and  a  commen- 
tary of  his  own,  Tully's  femiliar  epiftles,  and  the  epiftles 
and  panegyric  of  the  younger  Pliny.  But  he  was  not  con-: 
tent  with  printing  the  works  of  others:  he  wrote  alfo  a 
great  many  things  himfelf.  His  Thefaurus  Grata  Lingua 
has  been  mentioned  :  another  piece,  which  made  him  very  fa- 
mous, was  his  Introduction  a  FApologic  pour  H$rodote,  This 
ran  through  many  editions,  £og  is  a  very  (Severe  fatire  upon 
popery  and  its  profeflbrs. 

Paul  Stephens,  the  fon .  of  Henry,  thougji  inferior  to  his 
father,  was  yet  well  fkilled  in  tne  Greek  and  Latin  tongues* 
His  father  was  more  felicitous  about  his.  being;  inftru&ed  in 
thefe,  than  in  the  art  of  printing.  He  canned on  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  printer  for  fome  time  at  Geneva  ;  hjit  his.  prefe  had 
greatly  degenerated  from  the  beauty  of  that  "at 'Paris,  and  he 
afterwards  fold  his  types  to  Chouet,  a  printef.  He  died  at 
Geneva  in  1627*  aged  60  years,,  leaving  a  fori  Antony,  who 
yas'the  laft  printer  of  the  Stephens**.    Antony,  quitting  the 

"religion 
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religion  of  his  father  for  that  of  his  anceftors,  quitted  alfo 
Geneva,  and  returned  to  Paris,  the  place  of  their  original. 
Here  he  was  fome  time  printer  to  the  king;  but  managing 
his  affairs  ill,  he  was  obliged  to  give  all  up,  and  to  have  re* 
courfe  to  an  hofpital,  there  he  died  in  extreme  mifery  and 
blindnefs  in  1674,  aged  eighty  years. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  ilhiftrious  family  of  Stephens* 
after  it  had  florifhed  for  five  generations ;  and  had  done  great 
honor  to  itfelf,  by  doing  incredible  fervice  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

STEPNEY  (George)  an  Englifh  poet  and  ftatefman, 
was  defcended  from  a  family  at  Pendigraft  in  Pembroke* 
fliire,  but  born  in  London  in  the  year  1663.  He  received 
his  education  at  Weftminfter  School,  and  was  removed  from. 
thence  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  in  1682 ;  where* 
being  of  the  fame  (landing  as  well  as  college  with  Charles 
Mountague,  Efq;  afterwards  Earl  of  Hallifax,  a  ftridt  friend- 
ship grew  up  between  them.  To  this  lucky  incident  of  be- 
ing early  known  to  Mr.  Mountague,  was  owing  all  the  pre- 
ferment Mr.  Stepney  afterwards  enjoyed,  who  is  fuppofejl 
not  to  have  had  parts  fufficient  to  have  rifen  to  any  diftinc- 
tion,  without  the  immediate  patronage  of  fo  great  a  man, 
as  the  Lord  Halifax.  When  Stepney  firft  fet  out  in  life,  he 
feems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  tory  intereft  ;  for  one  of 
the  firft  poems  he  wrote,  was  an  addrefc  to  King  James  II, 
upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne.  Soon  after,  when  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  broke  but,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge* 
to  (hew  their  zeal  for  the  king,  thought  proper  to  burn  the 
pi&ure  of  that  rafh  prince,  who  had  formerly  been  their 
chancellor:  upon  which  occafion  Stepney  wrote  foflic  good 
verfes,  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion ; 

■  ■  ■>  'i   ■■  "  fad  quid 

Xurba  Rami  ?  fefuitur  forlumm  fempity  &  odit 
Damnatoi.  ■ 

•  •  » 

Upon  the  revolution,  he  embraced  another  intereft,  and 
procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  feveral  foreign  embaf- 
fies.     In  the  year  1692,  he  went  to  the  elcilor  of  Brandea-  • 
burg's  court,  in  quality  of  envoy  >  in  1693,  to  the  imperial 

court 
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L  court,  in-  the  fame  character;   in  1694,  to  the  elector  of 

Saxony  ;  and  two  years  after,  to  the  electors  of  Mentz, 
Cologn,  and  the  congrefs  at  Francfort.  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  other  ambaffics  ;  and  in  the  year  1706,  Queen 
Anne  fent  him  envoy  to  the  States  General*  He  was  very 
fuccefsful  in  his  negotiations,  which  occafioned  his  conftant 
employment  in  the  mod  weighty  affairs.  He  died  at  Chelfea 
the  year  after,  1707,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter,  Abbey  ; 
where  a  fine  monument  was  erected  over  him,  with  3  pom- 
pous infcription.  At  his  Ieifure-hours  he  corrjpofed  feveral 
other  pieces,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned :  which  are 
printed  among  the  works  of  the  minor  poets, .  publHhed  fome 
years  ago  in  two  volumes,  i2rno.  .   , 

Stepney  likewife  wrote  fome  political  pieces  in  profe,  par- 
ticularly, "  An  eflay  on  the  prefent  intereft  of  England,  in 
€€  1 70 1 :  to  which  are  added,  The  proceedings  of  the  houfe 
**  of  commons  in  1677,  upon  the  French  King's  progrefs  in 
cc  Flanders."  This  piece  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of 
tracts,  called  "  Lord  Somers's  collection." 

STERNHOLD  (Thomas)  an  Englifh  poet,  and  ever 
to  be  remembered,  bv  all  pari(h-clerks  efpeclally,  for  bis 
verfion  of  King  David's  pfalms,  was  born  in  Hampfhire,  as 
Mr.  Wood  thinks,;  but  he  is  not  fure.  He  is  hfs  fure,  whe- 
Athra.  Ox.  ther  he  was  educated,  as  fome  fuppofed,  at  Wykeham's  fchool 
near  Winchefter;  but  very  fure,  thkt  after  fpending  fome  time, 
at  Oxford,  he  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  was  made  groom  of  the 
robes  to  him,  and  had  an  hundred  marks  bequeathed  to  him. 
by  the  will  of  that  king.  He  continued  in  the  fame  office 
under  Edward  VI ;  and  was  in  fome  efteem  at  court  for  his 
vein  in  poetry.  Being  a  moft  zealous  reformer,  and  a  very 
ftrict  liver,  he  became  fo  fc&ndalized  at  the  amorous  and  ob- 
fcene  fongs  ufed  there,  that  he  turned  into  Englifh  metre  one 
and  fifty  of  David's  pfalms,  and  caufed  muGcal  notes  to  be  fet 
to  them.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  courtiers  would  fing 
them  inftead  of  their  loofe  and  wanton  fonnets;  but  Mr.  Wood 
is  of  opinion,  and  fo  are  we,  that  very  few  of  them  did  £>, 
However,  the  poetry  and  mufic  being  thought  admirable  in 
thofe  times,  they  were  gradually  introduced  into  all  parochial 

churches ; 
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churches  ;  and  fung,  as  they  continue  to  be  in  the  far  greater 
part  at  prefent,  notwithftanding  the  more  reformed  and  elegant 
verfion,  fince  made  by  Tate  and  Brady,  and  countenanced  by 
royal  authority  in  1696,    Eight  and  fifty  other  pfalms  were 
turned  into  Englifh  metre  by  John  Hopkins,  a  contemporary  ^^  ^ 
writer,  and  ftiled  by  Bale,  Britannkorum  PoUarumfui  tem~   script.  Mag. 
ports  non  infimus.    The  reft  were  done  by  other  hands.    We  Britao««f 
do  not  find,  that  Mr.  Sternhold  compofed  any  other  poetry  $  p' It%9 
and  the  fpecimen  we  have  gives  us  no  room  to  lament,  that 
he  did  not :  however,  let  us  not  forget  to  commend  the  piety 
of  the  man.     He  died  in  London  in  the  year  15*9.     It  may 
be  proper  to  fubjoin  upon  this  occafion,  what  Dr.  Heylin  in 
his  church  hiftory  has  remarked  concerning  this  translation  of 
the  pfalms.    "  About  this  time,  fays  he,  the  pfalms  of  David  Heylin.8 
"  did  firft  begin  to  be  compofed  in  Englifli  metre  by  Thomas  church  hift. 
c<  Sternhold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber  j  who,  *55JU 
"  tranflating  no  more  than  tbirty-feven"  (he  Should  have  laid 
fifty-one)  "  left  both  example  and  encouragement  to  John 
"  Hopkins  and  others,  to  difpatch  the  reft.     A  device,  firft 
"  taken  up  in  France  by  one  Clement  Marot,  one  of  the 
cc  grooms  of  the  bed  chamber  about  King  Francis  I,  who 
"  being  much  addi&ed  to  poetry,  and  having  fome  acquaint* 
*«  ance  with  thofe,  that  were  thought  to  be  inclined  to  the  re* 
44  formation,  was  perfuaded  by  the  learned  Vatablus,  profef- 
C(  for  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Paris*  to  exercife  his  poetical    > 
"  fancy  in  translating  fome  of  David's  pfalms ;  for  whofe  fatis* 
'*  fadion  and  his  own,  he  translated  the  firft  fifty  of  them* 
"  Afterwards  flying  to  Geneva,   he  grew  acquainted  with 
"  Beza,  who  in  fome  trad  of  time  translated  the  other  hundred 
"  alfo,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fitted  to  feveral  tunes ;  which 
"  thereupon  began  to  be  fung  in  private  houfes,  and  by  degrees 
"  to  be  taken  up  in  all  the  churches  of  the  French  nation, 
"  which  followed  the  Geneva  platform.     The  translation  is 
€<  faid  by  Strada  to  have  been,  fgnorantly  and  perverfly  done* 
<c  as  being  the  work  of  a  man  altogether  unlearned  ;  but  not 
**  to  be  compared  with  the  barbarity  and  botching,  which  every 
"  where  occurreth  in  the  translation  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
*'  Theie  notwithftanding,  being  allowed  for  private  devotion, 
"  were  by  little  and  little  brought  into  the  ufe  of  the  church, 

"and 
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**  attd  permitted  rather  than  allowed  to  be  fung  before  and  af- 
**  ter  fermons.  Afterwards  they  were  printed  and  bound  up  in 
**  the  Common,  Prayer  Book  j  and  at  lift  added  by  the  ftattoners 
*♦  to  the  eqd  of  the  bible.  For  though  it  be  expreffed  in  the 
*c  title  of  thofe  fingtog  pfalms,  that  they  were  fet  forth  and 
•*  allowed  to  be  fung  in  all  churches,  before  and  after  morning 
44  and  evening  prayer ,  and  alfo  before  and  after  fermons  $  yet 

'  *'  this  allowance  ieems  rather  to  have  been  a  connivance  thin 
44  an  approbation;  no  fuch  allowance  having  been  anywhere 
*4  found  by  fuch,  as  have  been  moft  induftrious  and  concerned 
**  in  the  Search  thereof.  At  firft  it  was  pretended  only,  that 
44  the  faid  pfalms  fhould  be  fung  before  and  after  morning  and 
44  evening  prayer ,  and  alfo  before  and  after  fermons,  which  Chews 

.  U  they  were  not  to  be  intermingled  with  the  public  liturgy: 
•*  but  in  fome  tra£k  of  time,  as  the  puritan  fadton  grew  in 
5*  ftreqgth  and  confidence,  they  prevailed  fo  far  in  moft  places 
*'  to  thruft  the  Te  Dem*  the  BenedUlus,  the  Magnificat ',  and 
**  th&mnc  Dimittis,  quite  out  of  our  church/' 

fiTESICHORUS,  an  ancient  Grecfk  poet,  was  born  at 
Hinaera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  ia  the  37  th  Olympiad :  which  was 
about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  His  name  was  ori- 
giaajly  Tyfias,  but  changed  to  Stefichorus,  on  account  of  his 
beiiig  the  firft,  who  taught  the  Chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre* 
*  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  for  wifdom 
a&d  authority  among  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  to  have  had  a 
great  band  in  the  tranfa&ions  between  that  ftate  and  the  tyrant 
PhaJaris.  He  died  at  Catana  in  Sicily  at  above  fourfcore  years 
of  age ;  and  the  people  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  honor,  his  re- 
ltques  did  the  city,  that  they  refolved  to  keep  them,  whatever 
pretences  the  Himerians  fhould  make  to  the  contrary.  Much 
of  this  poet's  hiftory  depends  upon  the  authority  of  Phalaris's 
epiftles ;  and  if  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  fhould  be  given  tip,  as 
we  know  it  has  beeji  difputed,  yet  we  coHeft  from  thence  the 
citeem  and  character,  Stefichorus  bore  with  antiquity.  We 
have  no  catalogue  of  his  works  on  record:  Suidas  onry  tells 
U&,  in  general,  that  he  compofed  a  book  of  lyrics  in  theDo- 
iian  dialed  ;  of  which  a  few  fcraps,  not  amounting  to  three- 
fcore  lines,  are  fet  together  in  the  colle&ton  of  Fujvius  Uf* 
finus,  at  Antwerp  1568,  8vo.  Majefty  and  greatnefs  make  the 

common 
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common  chara&er  of  his  ftile :  from  whence  Horace  gives  him 

the    Graves  Camaense*    Hence  Alexander,    in  Diort  Chty- 

foftom,  reckons  him  among  the  poets,  whom  a  prince  ought 

to  read  :  and  Synefius  puts  him  and  Homer  together,  as  the 

noble  celebrators'  of  the  heroic  race.     Quintilian's  judgment 

on  his  works  will  juftify  all  this ,  "  the  force  of  Stefichorus's 

<c  wit  appears,  fays  he,  from  the  fubje&s  he  has  treated  of  j   *nft'  0rat* 

cc  while  he  lings  the  greateft  wars  and  the  greateft  comman- 

ri  ders,  and  fuftains  with  his  lyre  all  the  weight  and  grandeur 

<c  of  an  epic  poem.     For  he  makes  his  heroes  fpeak  and  adfc 

€C  agreeably  to  their  characters  :  and  had  he  but  obferved  mo- 

*4  deration,  he  would  have  appeared  the  faireft  rival  of  Ho- 

(c  men     But  he  is  too  exuberant,  and  does  not  know  how  to 

*c  contain  himrelf:  which,  though  really  a  fault,  yet  is  one 

<c  of  thofe  faults,  which  arifes  from  an  abundance  and  excefs 

€€  of  genius." 

STILLINGFLEET  (Dr.  Edward)  an  Englifh 
prelate  of  great  abilities  and  learning,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  at  Stillingfleet  near  York;  and  was  born  at 
Cranbourn  in  Dorfetlhire,  the  17th  of  April   1635,  being 
the  feventh  fon  of  his  father,   Samuel  Stillingfleet,  Gent.   Life  of 
After  an  education  at  a  private  grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent  Sti*Jm«flcet* 
in  1648  to  St.  John's  college  Cambridge  ;  of  which  he  was  his  Workt, 
chofen  fellow  March  the  31ft  1653,  having  taken  a  bachelor  J."^  vo1' 
of  arts  degree.     Then  he  withdrew  a  little  from  the  univer- 
lity,  to  live  at  Wroxhall  in  Warwickshire  with  Sir  Roger 
Burgoin,  a  perfon  of  great  piety,  prudence,  and  learning; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Nottingham,  to  be  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman,  of  the  family  of  Pierrepoint.     After  he  had  been 
about  two  years  in  this  ftation,  he  was  recalled  by  his  patron 
Sir  Roger  Burgoin,  who  in  1657  gave  him  the  reftory  of 
Sutton  j  which  he  entered  upon  with  great  pleafure,  having 
received  epifcopal  orders  from  Dr.  Brownrigg,  the  eje&ed 
tifliop  of  Exeter.     In  1659,  he  publiflied  4<  Irenicum^  or  a 
44  Weapon- Salve  for  the  Churches  Wounds  :"  which,  while 
it  {hewed  prodigious  abilities  and  learning  in  (o  young  a  man, 
gave,  great  offence  to  many  of  the  church-party.     He  did  not 
jcruple  afterwards  to  condemn  it  himfelf,  declaring)   that  Life,  p.  y 
<c  there  are  many  things  in  it,  which  if  he  were  to  write 
**  again,  he  would  not  fay ;  fome,  which  Chew  his  youtlj, 

Vol.  X.  Mm  "and 
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"  and  want  of  due  confideration ;  others,  which  he  yielded 
*.'  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  diffenting  parties  to  the 
*"'  church  of  England.*'  In  1662,  he  reprinted  this  work; 
and  as  he  had  greatly  offended  fome  churchmen  by  allowing 
too  much  to  the  ftate,  fo  he  now  meant  to  give  them  fatif- 
fa&ion  in  a  difcourfe,  which  he  joined  to  it,  "  concerning 
the  power  of  Excommunication  in  a  Chriftian  Church  :"  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  "  the  church  is  a  diftin£t 
4C  fociety  from  the  ftate,  and  has  divers  rights  and  privileges 
c<  of  its  own,  particularly  that  it  has  a  power  of  cenfuring 
"  offenders,  refulting  from  its  conftitution  as  a  Chriftian  fb- 
<c  ciety  ;  and  that  thefe  rights  of  the  church  cannot  be  alie- 
"  nated  to  the  ftate,  after  their  being  united  in  a  Chriftian, 
"  country.'* 

The  fame  year,  1662,  he  published  "  Origins  Sacra,  ojr 
<(  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Re- 
<c  vealed  Religion  :"  a  work,  which  for  extenfive  and  pro- 
found learning,  folidity  of  judgment,  ftrength  of  argument, 
and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,  would  have  done  the  higheft 
honor  to  a  man  of  any  age;  and  therefore  was  really  mar- 
vellous from  one,  who  had  but  juft  compleated  his  27th  year. 
When  he  appeared  afterwards  at  the  vifitation,  bifhop  San- 
derfon,  his  diocefan,  feeing  fo  young  a. man,  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  whom  as  yet  he  knew  only 
..  v  by  his  works ;  and  embracing  him,  fai'd, <c  he  expe&ed  rather 
.  "to  have  feen  one  as  confiderable  for  his  years,  as  he  had 
"  already  fhewn  himfelf  for  his  learning."  Upon  the  whole, 
this  work  has  always  been  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
defences  of  Revealed  Religion,  that  ever  came  forth  in  our 
cfwn  or  any  other  language.  It  was  republished  by  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  in  1709,  with  *'  Part  of  another  book  upon  the  feme 
**  fubjeft,"  written  in  1697,  from  the  author's  own  manu- 
4<  fcript,*'  folio.  This  admirable  treatife  made  him  fo  known 
to  the  world,  and  got  him  fuch  efteem  among  the  learned, 
that  vVhen  a  reply  appeared  in  1663  to  archbiftiop  Laud's 
book  againft  fifher  the  jefuit,  he  was  pitched  upon  to  an- 
*  fwer  it  j  which  he  did  to  the  public  fatisfadUon,  in  1664. 

The  fame  of  thefe  excellent  works  was  theoccafion,  that, 

while  he  continued  at  his  living  of  Sutton,   he  was  chofen 

preacher  at    the  Rolls  chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimfton^ 

nlafler^    This  obliged  him  to  be  in  London  In  term-time, 

-;    '  and 
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and  was  a  fair  introdu&ion  to  his  fettlement  there,  which 
followed  foon  after :  for  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Andrews  Holbourn,  in  January  1664-5.  Afterwards, 
he  was  chofen  lecturer  at  the  Temple  ;  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  king;  made  canon  refidcntiary  of  St.  Pauls  in  1670,  as 
afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's: 
in  all  which  ftations  he  acquitted  himfelf  like  an  able,  dili- 
gent and  learned  divine.  While  he  was  redor  of  Sutton,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  William  Dobyns,  a  Gloucefterfhire 
gentleman,  who  lived  not  long  with  him ;  yet  had  two 
daughters,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  one  fon,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet,  afterwards  rector  of  Wood-Norton  in  Nor- 
folk. Then  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pedley  of 
Huntindon,  ferjeant  at  law,  who  lived  with  him  almoft  all 
his  life,  and  brought  him  feven  children,  of  whom  two  only 
furvived  him. 

In  1663,  he  went  out  bachelor,  and  in  1668  commenced 
doctor,  of  divinity.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  con- 
troverfies  of  his  times ;  with  Deifts ,  with  Socinians,  with 
Papifts,  with  diffenters.  We  forbear  entering  into  particulars, 
as  they  do  not  now  appear  fufficiently  interefting  ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  his  works,  to  be  hereunto  added,  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  tolerable  notion,  as  well  of  the  occafiohs  of  his 
writings,  as  of  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  la 
1659,  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Worcefter.  He  had  a  contro- 
verfy,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  with  the  great  Mr.  Locke  % 
who,  having  laid  down  fome  principles  in  his  "  Eflay  on 
**  Human  Underftanding,"  which  feemed  to  the  bifhop  to, 
ftrike  at  the  Myfteries  of  Revealed  Religion,  fell  on  that  ac- 
count under  his  lordfhip's  cognizance.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had 
always  had  the  reputation  of  coming  off  with  triumph  in  all 
his  controverfies,  but  in  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  not  fliccefs- 
ful ;  and  fome  have  imagined,  that  his  being  prefled  with 
clearer  and  clofer  reafoning  by  Mr.  Locke,  than  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to  from  his  other  adverfaries,  created  in  him  a 
chagrin,  which  fhortened  his  life.  There  is  however  no  oc- 
cafion  to  fuppofe  this  :  for  he  had  had  the  gout  near  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when  it  fixed  in  his  ftomach, 
that  it  fhould  prove  fatal  to  him  \  as  it  did  at  his  houfe  in 
Park-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  the  27th  of  March  1699.  He  was 
tall,  graceful,  and  well-proportioned  >  with  a  countenance 

$A  m  2  comely, 
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comely,  frefli,  and  awful.  His  apprehenfion  was  quick  and 
fagacious,  his  judgment  exad  and  profound,  and  his  memory 
very  tenacious  :  fo  that,  confidering  how  intenfely  he  ftudied, 
and  how  he  read  every  thing,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  him,  what 
he  really  was,  one  of  the  moft  univerfal  fcholars  that  ever 
lived*  His  corps  was  carried  to  Worcefter  cathedral,  and 
there  interred  :  after  which  an  elegant  monument  was  ere&ed 
ever  him,  with  an  infeription  written  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Bentley*  who  had  been  his  chaplain*  Thi6,  as  it  gives  a 
noble  and  yet  juft  idea  of  the  man,,  and  is  alfo  good  autho-' 
fity  for  many  particulars  of  his  life,  {hall  be  inferted  here, 
after  we  have  given  fome  account  of  his  writings. 
N  They  were  all  colle&ed,  arid  reprinted  in  X71O,  in  fix  vo- 

lumes, folio.  The  firft  contains,  "  Fifty  Sermons,  preached 
**  on  feveral  Occafions ;"  with  the  author's  life.  The  fecond, 
*c  Origines  Sacr<e  :"  "  Letter  to  a  Deift,"  written,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  preface,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  a  particular  perfon, 
who  owned  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  but  exprefled 
a  mean  efteem  of  the  fcriptures  and  the  Chrifliati  religion  : 
cc  Irenicum  ;'*  tc  The  Unreafonablenefs  of  Separation,  or  an 
.  *c  Impartial  Account  of  the  Hiftory,  Nature,  and  Pleas  of 
€<  the  prefent  feparation  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
<c  of  England.'*  The  third  volume' contains,  "  Origines 
€c  Britannicay  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Britifh  Cnurches : 
**  Two  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Do&rine  of  Chrift's  Sa- 
c<  tisfa&ion,"  againft  the  Socinians  :  *c  Vindication  of  the 
*c  Do&rine  of  the  Trinity."  in  which  he  animadverts  upon 
fome  paflages  in  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay  :  "  Anfwers  to  two  let-. 
**  ters,"  publiflied  by  Mr.  Locke :  4C  Ecclefiaftical  Cafes 
<c  relating  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy," 
a  charge  :  *'  Concerning  Bonds  of  Refighation  of  Benefices  : 
cc  The  Foundation  of  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiclion,  and  as  it  re- 
44  gards.the  Legal  Supremacy  ;  The  grand  queftion  cojicern- 
44  ing  the  Bifhop's  right  to  vote  in  Parliament  in  Cafes  Ca- 
44  pital :"  Two  Speeches  in  Parliament : .  "  Of  the  true  An- 
44  tiquity  of  London  :  Concerning  the  unreafonablenefs  of  a 
44  new  Separation,  on  account  of  the  Oaths  to  King  William 
44  and  Queen  Mary  :  A  Vindication  of  their  Majeffies  Au- 
44  thorities  to  fill  the  Sees  of  Deprived  Bifbops  :  An  Anfwer. 
44  to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr:  Afhton  at  his  execution  to 
46  Sir  Francis  Child,  Sheriff  of  London,  with  the  Paper  k- 
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"  felf."    The  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  contain  pieces, 
written  againft  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  controverly  with 
'  Crefly,  Largeant,  and  other  popiih  advocates.    Now  follows 
the  inicription : 

H.  o.  E. 

Edvardus  Still ingfleet  S.  T.  P. 

Ex  Decano  Ecclefiae  Paulinas  Epifcopus  Vigornienfis, 

Jam  tibi,  quicunque  haec  legis, 

Nifi  &  Europae  &  literati  orbis  hofpes  es, 

Ipfe  per  fe  notus  : 

Dum  rebus  mortalibus  interfuit 

Et  fanflitate  morum,  &  oris  ftaturseque  dtgnitate, 

Et  confummatas  eruditioni  laude 

Undique  venerandus. 

Cui  in  humanioribus  Uteris  Critici,  in  Divinis  Theologi, 

In  recondita  Hiftoria  Antiquarii,  in  Scientiis  Philofophi, 

In  legum  peritia  Jurifconfulti,  in  civili  prudentia  Politici, 

In  Eloquentia  Univerfi, 

Fafces  ultro  fubmiferunt. 

Major  unus  in  his  omnibus,  quam  alii  in  fingulis: 

Ut  fiibliothecam  fuam,  cui  parem  Orbia  vix  habuit* 

Intra  pe&us  omnis  dodrinae  capax 

Geftafle  integram  vifus  lit; 

Quae  tamen  nullos  libros  moverat  meliores, 

Quam  quos  ipfe  multos  fcripfit  ediditque, 

Ecclefiae  Anglicanae  defenfor  Temper  invidus. 

Natus  eft  Cranborniae  in  Agro  Dorfettenfi, 

XVII  Aprilis  MDCXXXV,  Patre  Samuele  Generofo. 

In  matrimonio  habuit  Andream  GuL  Dobyns  Gen.  Filiam^ 

Atque  ea  defun&a 

Elizabeth  am  Nicolai  Pedley  Equitis  : 

Faeminas,  quod  unum  dixifle  fatis  eft, 

Tanto  marito  dignifiimas. 

Ooiit  Weftmontf  erii  XXV II  Martii  MDCLXXXXIX, 

Vixit  annos  LXIII,  menfes  undecim. 

/  Tres  liberos  reliquit  fibi  fuperftites, 

Ex  priore  cqnjugio  Edvardum,  ex  fecundo  Jacobum  &  Annam: 

Qporus  Jacobus  Collegii  hujus  Cathedralis  Canonicus 

Patri  Optimo  Beneniercnti  *        ■"  ' 

Monumentum  -hoc  poni  curavii. 

STO&EUS. 


5j4  STONE. 

STOB^EUS  (Joaknes)  an  ancient  Greek  writer, 
f  afcric.Bibl.  wno  lived  in  the  fifth  century*  as  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  for 
v  ^iii.  nothing  certain  is  known,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  af- 
firmed, of  him.  What  remains  of  him,  is  a  colle&ion  of 
extrafts  from  ancient  poets  and  philofophers  :  yet  this  collec- 
tion is  not  come  down  to  us  entire  ;  and  even  what  we  have 
of  it,  appears  to  be  intermixed  with  the  additions  of  thofe, 
who  lived  after  him.  Thefc  extracts,  though  they  give  ur 
no  greater  idea  of  Stobsus,  than  that  of  a  common -place 
tranfcriber,  are  yet  curious  and  ufeful,  as  they  prefent  us 
with  many  things  of  various  kinds,  which  are  to  be  found  no 
where  elfe ;  and,  as  fuch,  have  always  been  highly  valued 
by  the  learned.  It  appears  beyond  difpute,  in  fabricius's 
opinion,  thatStobseus  was  not  a  Chriflian  ;  becaufe  he  never 
meddled  with  Chriflian  writers,  nor  made  the  leaft  ufe  of 
them,  in  any  of  his  colle£h<  <  s.  The  Excerpta  of  Stobseus 
were  firft  publifhed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1536,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Peter  Bembus,  who  was  then  the  curator  of  St. 
Mark's  library  there,  and  furnifhed  the  manufcript :  but  they 
have  been  often  published  fince  from  better  manufcripts,  with 
Latin  verfions  and  notes  by  Gefner,  Grotius,  and  other 
learned  men  \  particularly  at  Paris  1623,  in  4to. 

• 

JJtWi**  J  STONE  (Mr.  John)  an  Englifli  painter,  was  an  ex- 

(T  '  traordinary  copier  in  "the  reigns  of  king  Charles  I,  and  II. 
He  was  bred  up  under  Crofe  5  and  performed  feveral  admi- 
rable copies  after  many  good  piftures  in  England.  His  copies 
were  reckoned  the  fineft  of  any,  that  had  been  then  done  in 
this  nation.  He  did  alfo  fome  imitations  after  fuch  matters, 
as  he  more  particularly  fancied  j  which  performances  of  his 
were  in  good  repute,  and  received  into  the  beft  colle£Uons. 
He  fpent  thirty  feven  years  abroad  in  the  ftudy  of  his  art, 
where  he  improved  himfelf  in  feveral  languages*  being  be- 
fides  a  man  of  fome  learning.  He  died  in  London  the  24th 
of  Auguft  1653,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church. 


The  END  of  tHe  TENTH  VOLUME. 
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